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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY TflE AHI5EY CHORCTl OF ST. PETElC 

WESTMINSTER. 


tTi*ON the origin of Westminster Abbey much lias 
been written, and }'e1^but littl^hat can bn said to 
bo probable, is known. Tlie monk.s ti-accd its 
history far back into the ages of antiquity, itnd 
eojifust'd their accounts, as well with tlio tables of 
Paganism, as the miriiclns of Chri.stiaiiity: even 
the chnmicles of more recent autliols are rejdete 
with jiartknilars which are now rejected by com¬ 
mon consent as false and iin})K8ible. l^'rom the 
many legends that have involved the subject in 
obscurity, all that has been collected with any 
pretensions to sense and reality, is brielly this : — 
Hebert, a king of the Easteni Saxons, wlio, with his 
uncle Ethelbert, was converted to Christianity by 
St. Austin, and died in the yearfil6, cleared away 
the mins of a temple in honour of Apollo, which 
had been thrown down by an earthquake, and 
stood west of the city of London, on Thomey 
Island, and there built a church in memory of .St. 
Peter. To one part of this version, however, Sir 
Christopher Wren* has objected, iuasunich as, if 
the present structure bad ever been raised upon, 
the fouudutiuus of a Itoinan edifice, some fragments 
of the architecture, common to such works, must 
almost of necessity have remained about the walls, 
and he examined these diligently when he w'as com- 
ratssioned to repair the Abbey, in the reign of 
William and Mary, hut not .a stone or relic of the 
deseri]ition alluded to could he discover even in the 
oId(>st parts of the masonry.* • 

Nor are <#io stories w'hich have lu'cn handed 
dowai to us respecting the consecratioii of the A b- 
bey loss conflicting or more natural. King Sebert 


• “ The Romans,” Sir Christopher writes, “ did not 
use, even in their colonies, to build so slightly,- the ruins of 
ancient times show their works to this day: the least 
fragment of comice or capital would demonstrate their 
handywork. Ehtrthquakes break not stones to pieces, nor 
would the Ficts he at that pains; but 1 Imagine the 
monks, finding the Londoners pretending to a temple of 
Diana, where St. Paul’s now stsi^s, (hoAs of stags, tusks 
of boars having been dug up there in former times; and 
it is also said in later years,) wonld not beebehikd iband 
in antiquity; but 1 most assert tiiat, having changed all 
the foundations of old St. Paul’s, and ujion that occasion 
having rummaged all the ground thereaimuts, and being 
very desirous to find some footsteps of such a temple, I 
could not discover any; and can therefore give no more 
credit to Aiioilo than to Diana.” 


is said to have ordered the solemnity to be per¬ 
formed by Mcllitus, then bishop of JjOiidon ; but 
the ceremony, according to others, was eminently 
miraculous. For it has hcon reportr*d, that, on 
the night prrweding the day appoindhd for the con¬ 
secration, .St.jsPctta’ desccndcrl from heaven, in 
disguise, and, alighting at Lambeth, was rowed 
over to tlie island, then deeply flooded round from 
heavy rain, hy tlie waterman of the ferry, who wits 
also a fishennan. Upon liis lauding, he was joined 
by an embassy of winged angels, and amid.st the 
ri'fulgence of cxtra<)rdinary lights from heaven, 
and a loud chorus of sweet music, in person bap¬ 
tized the new building holy ! To the fisherman 
he then revealed his name, and the iinture of hi.s 
being, coiniiiiasioning him at the same time to 
lot Bishop Mellitn know all he had seen and 
heiird. Farther to eonvince tlie astonished man 
of tlie divi.ie jntoiqiosilion, St. Peter is recorded 
to have blessetfhis net, and given him a miraculous 
(h|aughti, of salmon, a sjiecies of fish in catching 
miich ho also pi’omised that no Thames fisherman 
shonlil over fail, so long as the fraternity approved 
the piety of their intentions, by presenting every 
tenth fish that should qpmc to net for the use and 
benefit of the nJw church. • 

•J!l{;>’cdible as this tale appears, there are two 
rojiu charters still apon record which aflbrd con¬ 
clusive evidence of the implicit belief which it 
continued to receive for a long period of time. The 
first of these was one given by king Edgar, whieh 
recites that the Abbey eliui-ch was consecrated by 
no less a pemonage than St. Peter, the prince of 
Apostles}' who also named it to his own honour. 
The other is a cf^rtcr from king Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, which declares, with minute care, that the 
Abbey church of Westminster was dedicated by 
St. P^er himself, with the attendance of angels, by 
the impression of the holy cross, and the anoint¬ 
ment of the holy chrism. As to the custom of 
offering salmon to tl-. /nonks of Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, it was observed by watermen of the Thames to 
a date as recent as the fourteentli cnntuiy, 

* Prom various traditions, such as llliese, the foun¬ 
dation of the first Abbey in Thorney Isle, or the 
Island of Thoms, has been generally fixed in the 
sixth century, and in the reign of Sebert.* After 

! • Sebert's toinb—It was not erected until the year 1308— 

I is to be seen on the sontli side of the choir, it is chiefly 
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his death, the edifies fsU into ruin, in consoqncnce 
of the reiapBe of his sons into paii'anism ; and was 
soon after totally overthrown by the Danes. It was 
next repaired, and mncb augmented, by OfTa, king 
of Mercia, who added the first monastery. The 
charter of Edgar already iqfintioned, was granted 
upon the occasion of fresh endowments conferi’ed 
by him, after some farther and violent ravages 
perpetrated during an incursion of the Danes, 
about the year 909. The charter of Edward the 
Confessor also took its rise from a similar occm*- 
renco. During his i%ign, the violated remains 
of tlie old building were levelled, and a new one, 
planned upon a much lai'gur scale, in the form of a 
cross, was completed ^ont the year 1006. Here 
again a miracle is brought forward to invest the 
fioue work with due solemnity. Edward, when an 
exile in Normandy, had vowed that if he should 
recover his lri)igdom, he would undertake a pil¬ 
grimage to itonio in honor of St. l’( ter. He did 
recover his kiugdom, but did not find it convenient 
to fulfil his vow. Pope Leo absolved him from 
the obligation, provided he, built a monastery to 
the Apostle. At this junctures Wolsinus, a monk, 
announced thukSt. Peter had appeared to him in a 
vision, sayhig, “There is a pljicc <jf mine in the 
west part of London, which 1 choose and love, 
which 1 formerly consecrated with my own hands, 
honored with my presenre, and made illustrious by 
my miracles. The name of the place is Thorney, 
which, having for the sins of the ])copfe been given 
to the power of'the barbarians, from rich is be<‘ome 
poor; from stately, low; and from lioiiorable, 
contemptible. This let the king, at my command, 
restore os a dwelling for monks, stately build, and 
amply endow. It shall be ‘no other than the 
house of God, and the gate of heaven.’ ” Of 
this church it is particularly related, that it consti- 
' tuted the model for all siiny.ar struetures tliroiigU- 
out the kingdom. The pniseiits «ikdc to it were 
rich in the extreme; its relics were many and 
pcculiai-jy strange, iiicluding, au]ongst other vai-id- 
ties, a piece of the manger in which Clirtet was 
b jrn, of Ibo bread which he blessed, and some of 
the milk with which the Vii^in suckled him. The 
kiug increased its wealtli, and extended its immu¬ 
nities, by granting to it fresh lands and new. nriy- 
leges. It was upon the report ,iuf all this spleiuWr 
that P<me Nicholas I. issued a bull, by which the 
Ahheyenuroh ofWestmiustcr was appointed the sole 
place for the Coronation of the kings of England. 
Of them, William the Conquer^)!' was the first who 
received the crown within its walls. Upon that occa¬ 
sion the politic conqueror showed Ills regiinl for the 
memory of his laj* friend, king E^ ardf, by offering 
a sumptuous pall to cover his tom* ; and proved his 
sense of the dignity of the monks, by presenting 
them with a rich cloth for the high altar, wit^ fifty 
mhrks of silvear, and two caskets of gold. 

Hanry III. is tho next monarch whom pride 
or devotion led to make additions to this magni- 
fieeiit establishment. On tlic Saturday preceding 
his (xsroyatimi^ in the year 1220, he laid the first 
Stone of i dpitol to be dedicated to the blessedP 
Virgin; and after the lapse of some score years, 
Upon a representation made to him of the decay 
into which the towers had fallen, pulled down 

mwtable for its oil paiotings, in compartmentB, two of ! 
WWra wo vislbla—repivsenting Sebert btmselfand li en. III. * 


all the old edifice. The memorable task of rebuild¬ 
ing thb great monument upon an enlarged design, 
was commenced in the year 1246. The work pro¬ 
ceeded but slowly; for at the death of Henry only 
four arches west of the middle -tower had been 
finidied. After tlii^ date, tho periods at which, 
and the princes under whom, the principal sections 
were raised, liavo never been ascertained. It is 
only known, that at the Reformation the whole was 
stifi imperfect, for neither the gi-eat tower, nor the 
turret!? to tho west- were then in being. The 
church, hqjvcver, of the present day is tho chiuch of 
Henry lif!-, finished wfith some additions. jC 30,000 
are romput^ to have been expended upon it within 
fifteen yeai's after the first commencemwit of the 
building. 

t It was in the year 1502 that Henry VII. set to 
work St the construction of that admirable piece of 
worhinansliip, the chapel, which is still distinguish¬ 
ed by his name. ‘ The Trior of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smitlifield, is said to have been tho architect. The 
purpose for wliicl^^it was raised was to furnish 
a burial-place for nims(>lf jAid his heirs; and the 
better to jmeserve it from less noble occupancy, he 
introduced a clause into his will, by the terms 
of which the bodies of those only who were of 
royal blood w>re to be interred within its pi-ccincts. 
For an euf'Lwment suitable to the majesty of 
this (rust, lie prqpiired a bull from the Tope, by 
which he was empowered to attach to the founda¬ 
tion a chauntry of three monks and two laymen. 
He also obtained permission to appropriate the 
collegi.ite church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand—since 
subverted to make room for the new Tost-oftice— 
and the manor of Tykill, in Yorkshire, for the 
maintenance of these new members of the establisli- 
inent. it was from this circumstance that die 
jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
niinslcr Abbey over St. Martin’s-le-Grand took its 
rise ; and, by an equitable reciprocity, the in- 
lmbitantq.of the latter street obtained the privilege 
^ of a vote at tho election of the members in parlia¬ 
ment for Westminster. 

Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is generally esteemed 
the most exquisite specimen of ornanuaitai Gothic 
architecture, not only throughout all Great Britain, 
but also throughout the world. The ascent to it is 
at the eastern extremity of tho Abbey, of which it 
forms no ])!|rt whatever, though at a hasty view it 
may seem to beioqg tout. J t stands upon the site of 
the cliapcl already said to have been IxBilt by Henry 
HI.; and ^consists, like a cadicdral, of a nave, 
aisles, and side chapels, all built of solid stone, and 
cut with^ matchless ingenuity and richnees. In 
length it runs to 109, in hreadth to 66, and rises in 
height to 54 feef.' No description can e.oi]voy a pic¬ 
ture, andno praise exceed the merits which are to be 
traced over every part of this beautiful work. 
Whether the eye regards tho varied delicacy with 
which the turreted buttresses on the outside are 
cut, the fine carving on all the interior wainscoting, 
the deep figuring of the lofty coiling, or the curious 
frame-work of the biti.zen gates and oaken screens, 
the sa^et^te is every where discovered, and the 
same admiration consistently excited. The nave 
is hung with tho banners of the knights of the 
Order of the Bath, for whose installation this 
chapel has generally been used since the revival of 
tho order by George I. in the year 1726. The 
stalls of the knights are ranged along eitlier side of 
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the nave, and may be diatinguiahed by brass plates, 
engraved with the arms of the knight to whom the 
pew belongs, and hung with his sword and hoiroet. 
Beneath each stall an: also scats for the esquires, 
of whom each knight is allowed three. The style 
of deep and forcible expression into which the 
brown wainscoting of thestt^talls and scats is 
carved, has been extolled for liapiiiness and dex¬ 
terity. It has even been asserted that there now 
exists no artiHcer capable of producing the curj^ms 
variety of saints and angels with which it y orna¬ 
mented. Refined and sumptuous as the handicraft 
on every stone of this chapel undoub^Jly is, and 
exclusively as the high order of its^erit would 
seem to represent it as a royal wora, yet there 
remains a part of it to be mentioned, which a pri¬ 
vate individual had the honour of superadding to 
its manifold beauties. This is the pavcinei|t, laidP 
in black and white marble, by Dr. Killigrew, who 
is described by an inscription on the floor as hav¬ 
ing been a pr|ji)endary of the Abbey. The original 
c<jst of Henry Vll.’a chapel was £14,000. The 
cost in repairing the f xterior akjne, at the public 
expense, in 1809, was £42,000. , 

llovertiiig to (he history of the Abbey itself, it 
appears that nothing mure was done for it during 
the reign of Henry VJI. By his succc'ssor, still 
k«s can be supposed to have been i^uctcd. Thu 
tastes of Henry VIIT. lay in other directions. 
When, in the furtherance of* that reformation 
in religion to which the spirit of his lust had first 
excited him, this king determined to subvert every 
religious house in his dominions, Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, with all its wealth and all its honours, was 
among the first plunder tliat fell into his ungodly 
grasp. A formal surrender of the place—its 
revenues and patronagt'—was made into his liands 
in the year 1539, by William Benson, abbot, and 
thirteen monks. The income delivered in amounted 
to 3,.977^- Ih. 4 ( 1 . a year; a sum estimated at nearly 
equ^ to 20,00(W. of the currency of the present 
time. This calculation does not extend torits posi¬ 
tive or intrinsic wealth, such as reliquaries, statu¬ 
ary, fixed ornaments in tombs, altar furniture, 
&c., of which probably no account was ever taken, 
for no particulars have been recorded. Yet the 
value of this property must liave been immense. 
Thf more available wealth was drawn from 21fi 
manors, 17 hamlets, and 97 towns and villages. As 
to the rank of tlie Abbey, though onl^tlte second 
in the kingdom, yet in point df state and influence 
it was decidedly without a parallel. The abbot of 
Westminster bad a seat and a voice in 4he House 
of Lords. 

The first use made by the arrogant Harry of 
Westminster Abbey, was the establishment of a 
college of secular canons, under the govenmicnt of 
a dean. Ever prone to change, he created it 
a bishopric in less than two years after, which was 
again dissolved by his son, Edward VI., who gave 
the administration of its affairs to a dean. In 1557, 
queen Mary, among her other Catholic changes, 
restored the full dignity of the ancient monastery ; 
and in 1660, queen Elizabeth m&de the final altera¬ 
tion in its state, by erecting it into a college, under 
the control of a dean and twelve prebendaries. 
Attached to it, upon an endowment given by her, 
was a school fop forty scholars, still in high repnto, 
in which the classics and sciences are taught. The 
students on the foundation uire provided with 


all tho necessaries of life, clothes only excepted, of 
which however they are presented with a cloak or 
gown once a year. 

With tile reign of Elizabeth ceased all royal 
benefactions to tiiis ancient pile. It was abmdoned 
for several years to ^accidents, plunder, and the 
decay which time must ever bring with it, until 
the reign of William and Mary, during whiclt the 
attention of parliament was at last directed towards 
its fallen condition. A suitable gi-aut was then 
voted for tho repair of the parts already built, and 
the final completion of tlic* origin^ design. This 
task was entrusted to Sir Christopher Wren, who 
failed to sustain in Westminster Abbey the high 
reputation he had acquirSd at St. Paul’s. The 
outside was coated witli new stone, and the orna¬ 
ments of the interior were n-novatod ; the wes# 
ern extremity was furnished with two stately 
towers, which are generally objected to as iuiuir- 
monious and inelegant; at the same time the 
present large window was idaced in venerable 
beauty at the end of tho south aisle. Such arc the 
more prominent services i-etidered to this ancient 
fabric by the genius Miieh had no competitor in 
the production of St. Paul’s Cathcdi9,U 

The length of Westminster Abbey, from east to 
west, internall]^, is 383 feet; hieluding Henry tho 
Seventh’s chapel, it is 511 feet; tho length of the 
transepts, inriuding tiie choir, is 203 feet; and the 
breadth of the nave is 166 foot; and side-aisles 72 
feet. Tho length of tho clioir is 156 feet; its 
breadth 38feet, and tlie height 101 feet; and from 
the pavement of the choir to tlie lantern 140 feet. 

Attached to Westminster Abbey, or rather 
included in it, arc nine chapels, which are thus 
entitled:—St. Edward the Confessor’s, St. Bene¬ 
dict’s, St. Edmund's, St. Nicholas’, Henry VT l.’s, 
St. Paul’s, Sit. John tile Evangelist’s, St. John the 
Baptist’s, and Islip’a Chapel. Of these the Chapel 
of Edward thc4Jonfesso? stands east of the choir, 
and seems more paried from tiian added to the 
Iw^ly of the Abbey. The leading feature of curi- 
• ofdty contained in it is the ancient shrine ei'rctcd 
to the memory of Edward the Confessor, and last 
king of the Saxon race, by Henry III. Edward 
died in 1065, jind utis canonized in 1269 by 
J’opo Alexander III., who addressed a bull upon 
thtf iy*i,asion to Lawrence, Abbot of Westminster, 
and tho monks in bis &argc, by which he and they, 
widi the Christian world, were specially enjoined 
to honour Edward’s body on earth as his soul was 
glorified in heaven. Of the monarch time commend¬ 
ed, the old monks were most proud for his insen- 
sibitity to mortal cnjoj'ment and worldly pleasure. 

At the early age o|eightoen, lie took to his wife one 
of the fairest and most accomplished women of the 
age, daughter of Earl Godwin, and nevertheless 
permitted tins attractive wife to live and die a 
virgin.* His tomb, which is composed of three 
tiers of pillars, was richly studded with stones of 
the most precious brightness; and profusely decora¬ 
ted with the finest gold. * In ancient times lamps 
were always kept burning before it, and it was 
aipayed with a shining crowd of the nsost Valuable 
statues. On one side stood a silver imago of the 
Blessed Virgin, presented, with two large jewels of 
considerable worth, by Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III. To correspond, on the other side, was 
a second image of the Virgin in ivory, which Was 
offered by the celebrated Thomas k Bwket, Arch- 
B 2 
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biahop of Canterbury. To this shrine Edward I., 
ui>oii his return with victory from Scotland, gave 
the regalia and chair of state in which the lungs 
of tile latter country wei’c anciently crowned at 
Scone; and to it Alphonso, his third sun, tendered 
tlm jewels and golden coroi^t of Llewtllyu, Prince 
of Wales. The chair has ever since been used at 
the coronation of the sovereign. Underneath it is 
the ancient stone, said to have been brought from 
Ireland, and with which the prophecy is connected, 
which says, that wlicrever it is preserved, a king of 
Scotch descent will rc<gu.* 

Great Wivs the glory of tliis tomb in the remote 
ages of our ancestry; but now there remains no 
trace of its splendour, Vhotiier to excite admiration 
or abate regret, excepting tlie mosaic pavement, 
•^which was exquisitely finisliud by a Rtiman arlist, 
who is S(ip[K>sed to hare been brought into England 
by the Abbot do Waref, who visited Rome about 
the year li’uU, and provided in that eity the stones, 
with whieli the pavement of the choir, as well as that 
of this chapel, is formed. Melauelioly indeed are the 
thoughts wliich arise upon the view of this worn- 
out memorial of all tliaf'was splendid in i-eli- 
gion, popular fin fame, and great in munai-chy. If 
such be. the fate of a sovereign and a saint, how 
vilely must we not conclude that thd subject and the 
sinner will change after death ? A hollow piece of 
common stone-work is all that at ]i^scnt exists of 
the sumptuous shrine of King Edward the Cuiife.s.sor. 
8<N)n after the coronation of James II. it was 
accidentally broken ; and in consequence laid en¬ 
tirely open. Within it were discovci-ed a number 
of bones, a crucifix richly cuamelled, and a gold 
chain twenty-four inches long. A report of these 
contents was made to the king, who kept the onia- 
racuts, and put new planks to the old eollin, which 
w’as strongly bound with iron. South of the slirine 
of St. Edward lies the tomb of Editlia, his queen, 
who survived him eight years, jyi£ proved all tlie 
hitter fonsequenees of those political changes which 
w ji'.' tlic result o'^ that eold spirit of clia.stily wl«eh 
induced her lord and master to deny himself the' 

' gratification, and his country the advantage, of a 
lineal iieir to the throne, ller interment by the 
side of her husband tou^ placet at the express 
orders of William the Conqueror, wlio treated her 
with much kindness in lier latter days, and at^jVed 
her apartments in Winchesfer Palace. 

Close to the staircase, within a plain unpolished 
marble, are,tlie remains of Edwanl I. Tlie appro¬ 
priate inscri{ition, as Sir Walter Scott called it, is 
Edwardus Primus Scotoruin Malleus Hie est. 13011. 
Pactum Serva. , , 

Adjoining this is the tomb of Henry TIT.; the 
panels were 'polished porph^TV, bordered with 

• This is tl stone or “ marble fatal chair," which Oath- 
elus, it is said, son of Cerrops, king of Athens, fent from 
Spain with bis son, when he invaded Ireland; which Fergus, 
son of Eric, won in Ireland, and conveyed to Scone, and on 
wliioh Fotdun informs us the*fallowing Leonine couplet was 
cut; 

lifi Oiliat fatum, Scot! ituocunquc locatum , 

Invoniout iapidem, rcgiiare tencntui Ibidem. 

t Hichard de Ware was buried in the choir; some years 
ago there was a stone over his grave with tbe lines comme- 
moraiiva of his mosaic : 

Abbas Biebardus de Warn, qul requiescit 

Hie, portat iapide*, quos hue porfavit ah urbe. 


mosaic of scarlet and gold ; tho pillars wreathed, 
gilt and enamelled; and high upon the sarcophagus 
remains a brassen statue of tbe king, which is said 
to liave been the llrst cast of tho sort made in 
England: it is remarkable for tlio spirit with which 
it is executed. At the feet of Ucniy III., a 
tabular nionument,.vitl> a rough head, in relief, 
points out thergmve of Elizabeth Tudor, the infant 
ihiughter of Henry VII. Eastward is an altar tomb 
to Eleanor, queen of Edwiu’d I., who reposes in the 
plain (lofiiii of grey marble near at hand. The 
elligy, which was fiikmerly gilded, has been uni¬ 
versally a^nired for grace and lovelineas, and has 
been lately^ pronounced the work of Torelli, an 
Italian. Queen Eleanor died at H.-ireby in-Lin- 
eohisliire, November 28, 1291, and was conveyed 
with profuse state to the metropolis for interment. 

‘ Tlie yioty of Edward prompted him to erect me¬ 
morial crosses .at every stage where the body' re.sted 
on its way to thq,grave, and thus became founded 
Lincoln, Graiithain, Stopford, GetMiiigton, Nor- 
tliiuriptou. Stony Stratford, Wallhaiu, Tottenham, 
and Charing ('rosM*s. , 

fii the souili of this chapel stands a Gothic 
canopy surmounting the grave of Edward Ill., 
whose tomb encloses tlie remains of his wife, 
though thei-e is a distinct nioriuincnt in her honour 
close by. 'fhe monarch is represented recumbent 
uj'oii a table of grey marble ; .and tbe whole was 
decorated with elftgii's of his eliildrcii. Near this is 
till' moimineiit in black marble of liis utfectionatc 
wife, the mother of his fourteen children, Q,uecn 
Philippa, wholived asigual lifeof two and forty years 
with this monarch. Edward's son-ow for her lessw'as 
violent, thougli his respect for her memory cannot 
be regarded a-s either pure or exemplary: on lier 
deatli-bed she liad requested, that wliere she was 
intern'd he would also diiiict himself to be laid ; 
and they were aeeordingly buried togetlier. The 
temb was raised jis tile just tribute of a liusbaiid's 
gratitude to tho memory of a wife’s virt.ucs; and 
of no work ill all the Abbey has a more .sumptuous 
/iceoutit been given. No expense was grudged, no 
labour spax'eil, no time refused, to inalic the under¬ 
taking worthy of the character of the wife ; but the 
attaelinieiit of the husband vanished in the arms of 
a w'urthless mistress, wlio plundered his jiroperty 
ilie monii'iit lie expiivd. No Jess than tli'A'ty 
statues in brass, including every monarch, poten¬ 
tate, and Adble, with whom Queen Philipjia was 
connected by tlifl ties of relatioiwliip, were ]>laeed 
ai'ouiid as honorary supporters of IRt tomb. Not 
one of tliese has escaped desUaictioii. The effigy 
of the queen herself, in alabaster, however, has 
been preserved. ^ . 

The only ryitainiiig monument to royalty in this 
ancient chapel is ei-ected to the memory of llicliard 
11., who was murdered at Pemfret Castle, on 
Valentine’s Day, in Gio year 1399, and his first 
consort Anne, Tho workmanship of his statue 
deserves particular attention; it is curiously wrought 
ill peashells, open and emptied, which have been 
supposed to*'iridic^c the contrast between that 
possession which Richard once had of a crown and 
cSuihry, find the vain title with which alone he met 
his death, Tiie canopy of wood above the statue 
IS also I'einarkable lor an ancient painting, still 
darkly visible^ ot ouj* Saviom* and hia 
Mother, Another specimen of oariy art is to ho 
traced along the frieze of tho screen of this chapi J, 
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which x-eprcsonts fourteen carved subjects from the 
life of Rdwanl the Confessor, The first of tliesc is 
the trial of Queen Emnia; tJie second, the birth of 
Edward; the third gives his coronation; the fourth 
pictures the cause which moved him to the aboli¬ 
tion of the Danc-gclt, and which was an apparition 
of the devil dancing upon nii money casks ; the 
fiftli gives the story of Edward watching the thief 
who robbed his treasury ; tho sixth represents a 
legendary revelation, which he is said to liavc^re- 
eeived of our Saviour; tl|^ seventh slimvs the 
Danish king drowning, through which an invasion 
of the country by his followers was fnfitrated; the 
eighth gives a quarrel between To,stl*and Harold, 
when bitj's, by which the nature of their subsequent 
fortunes is predicted; tho ninth dcjscribcs the 
king’s vision of the seven sleepers ; tho tejilh hin 
interviitw with St. John the Evangelist, ditguised 
us a pilgrim ; the eleventh describes the miracle 
of his curinj» tho blind, by washing their eyes in 
dirty water ^n tho twelfth, St. John delivera to 
some pilgrims a riu^ which tho king had given 
him as an alms in tlm meeting already recounted, 
and tho return of whieh was accompanied wfth a 
warning of approaching death ; in the thirteeiithf 
the pilgrims fultil their trust, restore the ring, and 
eoimimiiieato the message; the foul|centh conse¬ 
quently expresses the exertions mad" by the mon¬ 
arch to finish this chapel, bciu;|p his earthly career 
drew to a close. 

The mausoleum of Henry V. adjoins tho chapel of 
Edward the Cuufcssor, tmd used to be divided from 
it by ail iron scioeii, guarded as it were on either 
side by images of ancient sculfiture, wrought in the 
full size of life. Witliin stand tho shattered re¬ 
mains of tho iiioniimeiit erected in admiration of 
his valorous exploits by Henry V11.: it is of a 
Iilaek marble, surmounted with his statue, appro- 
])riately cut from the heart of an nal, and protecU-d 
by a beautiful iiiciosuro of irmi, moulded in the 
Gothic stjle. The head of the statue was^of beaten 
silver, crowned ; and a sceptre and other regalia^ 
of the same metal decorated tho work ; but every 
oriiaiiK'nt that was valuable about it, was sacrile¬ 
giously jiilfered after the Keforniation. Asccndii g 
from this chapel on either side is a circular bight 
<>& stairs up a turret of wrought iron, spreading into 
roofs of unusual elegance, and leading to a chauiitry, 
whciv a helmet, shield, and saddle, faid to have 
been used by Henry at the hattlg of Agiiieourt, are 
preserved. iThe section of the Abbey, visible from 
this elevation, was executed from th^ designs of 
SirChri8toplierWrcn,aiidcan never be seen without 
profound admiration. Here, too, are collated toge¬ 
ther all the models prodiim'd by that groat architect 
and others for the repair and enlargement of parts 
of the Abbey, as time and circumstances favoured 
the labour of improvement. On the north side of 
this ebauntry, as it once was, there is some exeelleiit 
sculpture, of which a favorable view may be ob¬ 
tained in front of the steps leading up to Henry 
yil.’s Chapel. The arcli that fac(» the spectator 
in that position “is adonied,’*8ays f'laxraaii,“with 
upwards of fifty statues.” On the uorti} facg is the 
coronation of Henry V., with his nobles attenaiiig, 
refiresentcd in lines of figures on each side. On 
the south face of the arch, the central object is the 
king nn horseback, armed cap-a-pie, riding at full 
speed, attended by the companions of his expedition. 
The sculpture is bold and characteristic; the eques¬ 


trian group is furious and warlike; the standing 
figures have a natural sentiment. 

The chapel of St. Erasmus was fomcrly 
thickly set with aiicient tombs, of which there 
ai-e now but few traces; William de Colchester 
and Bishop Millyng, iioth Abbots of Westminster, 
and Ruthall, Bishop of Durham, are still to be 
recognized. A curious brass figure, reiiresenting 
an abbot in full canonicals, was appropriated to the 
tomb of John Fascct, an eminent benefactor to the 
old churcli, who died in the year 1498. Amongst 
tho more splendid of his r#e,orded donations, wei-c 
two iniag<»!gilt for the altars of«St. Feterand Paul, 
and another of the same kii^d 5-ir the chapter-house. 
'J'lie screen of this chapel was built by his liberality; 
and by his taste, too, was the line window at tlm 
west of the rliui'cb first studded with painted glafl^ 
In 1708, during some repairs of the chapt'l, the 
coffin of Abbot Faseet was discovered, and aeci- 
dciitally broken open. The appearance of the body 
upon this occasion was highly curious and interest¬ 
ing : the fiicc was in some degree discoioured, hnt 
the legs and arms ujf'rc whole, fresh, and firm. 
The corpse wjis dressed in a gown of crimson silk, 
girdled round the waist with a black fcelt; the legs 
were drawn iu|o sil^ stockings, the face was covered 
with a clean ua|)kin of fine weft, doubled up, and 
set comerways ; and the coffin was richly quilted 
with yellow «ilk. Colonel Pophani’s monument in 
this chapel is the only tribute to the memory of a 
ixq>ublicaii that was not ignomiiiiously removed at 
the Restotwtiou. This iiidulgenee is said to have 
been owing to the court interest of his wife’s family. 
C-nry, Loixl Iluiisdou, and Tlimnas Cecil, Karl of 
Exoter, liave large and pondcroxis monuments 
here. 

In the chapel of St. Nicholas, tho Protector 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, who was himself allied 
to royalty as tho In’otlua’ of the Lady Jane Seymour, 
third wifii to tTlcstyraut Henry Vlll., a>id thereby 
uncle to the juvenile king Edward VI., commemo- 
ftitcd ffis wife. This monument is composed of 
varied marbles, and the effect is stately. The iii- 
scripfioii upon it recounts the nobility of the lady’s 
lineage, and the circumstances of her premature 
death in the ifi'ieteenlh year of her age. At a 
sjjort distance is a tribute of the affection wbieb 
aa^iber great man paid a departed wife- - it is the 
monument i-aised by Cecil, Lord Burleigh, to the 
memory of Milred, I^ady Burleigh. The work is 
striking: the design consists of a temple, raised 
upon two compartments, and composed of porphyry 
and marble gilt. Upon the higher tier an old iiian 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter is kneeling 
earnestly at* bis devotions; the figure is said to be 
designed for Lord Burleigh. In the comfwrtiuent 
beneath, the dectiased Ifidy is seen folding her 
daughter. Lady Jane, in her arms; nliile the 
statesman Cecil, and the rest of her children are 
formally represented on their knees, some at ln!r 
head, and others a'- hqj* feet. Tho inscription is 
long, very flattering, and very tiresome: aceoixling 
to it, the lady was learnedly versed in ^iptnral 
Vritinga,but more particularly in tht^Gteek fathers, 
and highly charitable: amongst other remaining 
proofs of her liberality, is the foundation she laid 
of a scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Near the door is the monument of her daughter- 
in-law, the Countess of Salisbm-j'; and here rilso is 
interred Sir Henry Spelman, a man of unweimed 
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application and deep learning, who died in the 
eightieth year of his age, with the reputation of 
bMUg the greatest antiquary of the seventeenth 
century. He was bom at Congham, in Norfolk, in 
1662, and educated at a gramniar school in his own 
country, and afterwards at ffrinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Ho entered Lincoln’s Inn, but soon 
abandoned the law, and returning to his estate, 
married, and lived a studious and domestic life for 
some years, limbarrassraents, caused by the de¬ 
mands of a numerous family, roused him to exer¬ 
cise his talents. He fAind emidoyment as a land 
commissioner in Iftlaud, and was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed to enquire into Uie fees exacted in the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts of that kingdom. This 
^co produced his learned treatise De Sepulturii, 
m which ho was kuighted. He bought the lands 
of two suppressed monasteries, but was troubled 
with a law suit respecting them, and scruples of 
conscience ri s)>eeting the propriety of the pm'chase. 
From all tliis resulted his work, Dc Temcraudis 
Ecclesiis. Ills more celebrated works arc the great 
Archteologial Closstiry—Atyih.'cologns in modum 
Gloasarii ad rem antiquam pusteriuruni, fol. 1626; 
his History «f* English Councils, 1639 ; and his 
History of Tenures by Knig^it's Jiervice, 1639. 
lie died in 1641. 

The area near the chapel of St. Edmond contains 
the tough and mouldering relics of come of the 
finest, and certainly the most ancient memorials of 
standard merit erected in Westminster Abbey. Of 
these the most venerable in years is that one which 
is pointed out a.s the monument of Sebort, the 
tributary king of the Eastern Saxons, who died in 
July, 616, and liits been mentioned us the probable 
founder of this church, From several iianius of 
high royalty and note which are to be read within 
this area, those of two querns reiuai'kable for tlieir 
'Bufi'erings are peculiarly str’kiug. The first is the 
grave of Anne of Clove, married aiuldivorced from 
Henry V] fl. She survived tho indignity,^and her 
uuwortti.’^ husband; 1 ut lived and died in becoming 
seclusion. Close to her ashes are those of at^othcr 
A one, tlu' daughter of the great Eai’l of Warwick, 
and wife of luehard 111.,^ who poisoned her, to 
gain the hand of his own niece, Elizabeth, daugliter 
of Edward IV., a union which his sudden deajh 
upon the dcfe.'it of Busworth Field prevented him 
from couBumraatiiig. Near these fair namcsiikes, 
end the sufferiitg wives of tyrants, is the tomb of 
Edmond Crouchback, son of Henry Hi., who gave 
the house of Lancaster their claim to the crown of 
England. This king is by some erroneously sup¬ 
posed to have derived iiissumamv from a deformity 
in bis person; but the probability is*that he ob¬ 
tained it from the crouch or cross worn in the 
Holy Wars, in which both he and his brother took 
ail active share. At the base of tilis tomb i^y be 
observed the relics of the oldest painting known to 
exist among us. It is much defaced, but evidently 
represents ten knights, ci^iss-beltcd, and bearing 
banners and surcoats of armour. This number 
corresponds with the attendants Edmond had on 
his expe(fitidh*to the Crusade, which, according td 
Matthew Paris, cooKb.tod of himself, his brother, 
four earls, and lour knights; it is a likely conjee, 
turc, thei^ore, that the painting commemorated 
these pwrties, and their feats in this expedition. 
The*monnment itself roust have originally been 
sumptuous; it was evidently richly gilt, as well as 


finely painted, and inlaid with varieties of stained 
glass. The canopy, which the eftfcct of tinr has 
dulled into an unseemly shade of red, appears »o 
liave represented a starry fii-mament. Other 
monuments here deserve a brief notice. That to 
Lord Francis Holies^ second so- if the Earl of 
Clare, is by Nigholak Stone, an English artist, and 
lias been praised by Ilonice Walpole, “id used to 
be admired hy Sir F. Clianti'ey. iiiiungst several 
tonftis of the Russell family, one to L-»nl John 
Russel., ‘ i the date oJ,1584,affords..dneiued proo’’ 
of the le-iroL-jj r-^ Englisli Im’ies in lurmci lays; 
there ore it various inscriptions in Greek, 
Latin, an_ Efiglish, ail writte-ii by his wiuow. 

Within the chap . of ot. Edmond is a tomb par¬ 
ticularly remarkable lor tlie sumptuous style in 
lyliich it is omameuted, and the admirable cha¬ 
racter %f the workman.sliip u]K>n it. It lies to the 
right of the entrance, next to the antique effigy of 
William de Valcnlk;, once a work of isxtraordinary 
beauty, and w<aB raised to the honour of Edward 
Talbot, eighth Eiu-l of Shrew^slmry, and his Coun¬ 
tess, Jane. Tlie structure itself is of varied mar¬ 
ble,” surmounted witli a tablet of alabaster, on 
■whicli robed figurt s of the Earl luid Countess are 
stretched in black nuvrblo. The inscription, after 
recording tliat tin Earl died February 8, 1617» 
recitef, b’S tiri s, and "ives bis eharaeter in sound¬ 
ing terms. Here k’ also a i-oyal tomb for John of 
Eltbam, second son of Kdvard II., who took his 
designation from Kltham, in Kent, where he was 
bom. He died in Scotland, iu the nineteenth year 
of his age ; and is represented as an armed knight, 
in a statue of white alabaster, with a wreathed 
coronet on his brii.v, which has been remarked as 
liK'ing the first of that kind which has both large 
and small leaves entwined ^ 'gethur c magnifi¬ 
cence of his funeral must have been great indeed 
as tlicre is a record that 100/., which in that pri¬ 
mitive age was a little fortune, wr ■ charged by 
tho eimvqnt for the horse and armour used on the 
yOceasion. 

Two monumouls, c William of Windsor and 
Blanche of tho Tower, clitldreii of Edward II1 
w ho took suraamos fro— Ji places ” ♦he" hi tl 
and died in thei" infancy, des' rve attentio- be- 
eauso they appi-ar dressed after the manner of tlait 
time. The bo’- is habited in the loose she”t donb- 
lot, which e'bauecr’s Parse" condemns a so ii 'e- 
cent, and the g'rk Imn the horned head-dress, so 
much censured 'or hideuusiicss by .Sttwe. 

We hiive^ncxt to tab" a short notice of the royal 
and noble re .ains wiiic' distieguish wliat Le- 
land terms the “ Wonder ot tlie World”—Henry 
VII.’s Chapel. Midw”/, in the east end of the 
nave, rises the tomb of the founder, and his queen 
Kiiiuibeth ; a splendid work, beautifully protected 
by a fine screen, wrought in brass, and ornamented 
with rows of statuary, which have been sadly muti¬ 
lated and desti-oycd. Images of the royal couple 
reposing in their robes of state upon a table of 
iNisaltic stone taro seen within. The head of tho 
tomb is supported b/a red dragon, which was the 
ari;;|orjal ensign of Cadwallader, the last king of the 
ancient Britons, from whom Henry vainly traced 
his pedigree : at tlie foot lies an angel. Various 
devices are appropriately introduced distinctive of 
the subject, such as roses twined and crowned, in 
memory of the union of the long conflicting houses 
of York and Lancaster; portcullises, in signification 
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of the relationship of the Beaufort family, and 
crowns in bushes, in allusion to the head-piece of 
Rich"Td Ill., whieh was found under a hawthorn, 
afte ,he battle of Bosworth. Within this brazen 
j;rate forme*. ’ stood ru altar of basidt, which was 
«ubver<^ed bj tiie Buritaus as a monument of papal 
superstition. To this altar* ilenry gave a relic, 
wl -ch laay be be=t accoun 'd interesting in the 
pr-'cise language the gift H styles it “ our 
gi i piece o tiie nolle cross, wmeh, by tile ^igh 
])rovisiou of ■ or Loi ’ 1. 'is c- 'Oicd brought, 

and delb'creu to us . Mi j oi .^yo, Greece, 

setto ill gold, au.l . n ^dec with per’.'s and pre¬ 
cious stones : and alt-d -lo _ cioos '^iiqut of oon 
of the legges of St .-oorgo, act hi fhver iiarccl- 
gillc, which came into the hands of our bmder and 
cousyii, Lewys of lYmieo, the time that he wan and 
recovuivd tlio citie of Millein, ai..* given a^d scift 
to us by our cousyii, the Cardinal of Ambroise.” 
No vestige of tliesc superb curi(|,ities is now to be 
I seen. • 

At the head of the grave of Tlciirj- VII. wore 
I intern'd the remain*of his gnindsun, Edward VI. 
j His memory was consecrated with a splendid i)jonn- 
j ineiit, erected by tiie aflbetion of’’'s sim-er, tiueen 
I Mary, bat aftcrwa.ds leniolish^ . l)y oe ruritans 
I .Mi the vain work of a 'opLsli ndlu . u Tniswan- 
I toil zeal is much to uo reg 'tted : ver may 

I have been the en-ors of Catholic .tiarv, bur .-emem- 
I braiiee of her brotluT" vr "f nd il'is memorial 
i of his ivign, was a grateful laboi , wl' “Ii no niiiu 
, of good lieai't and feeling would ip irrelwitli. This 
I loss IS still moiv to be regretted, ioi the merit with 
[ wlu'‘H Wl' are told it was executed ; tlie sculpture 
■ 'round was admirably chiselled in high relief, and 
I IV ■”*si',''ed the past-ion, death, and resurrection of 
I f av air. Upon tlie tomb itself lay the youth- 
t .1 monareli, with a. ai.gel on either side, praying 
1 f him 

I;i i.ic exircuiity of the -lorth aisi'- is raised an 
interesting mimiment, with a Latin inscription, to 
“ Edward V., Kii of England, and his brother 
Bicha”d, Bok'* of ”k, imprisoiied in the Tower^ 
n t lew siuotheicu with pillows. They were 
I si-er jtl_ a 1 meanl" -ntefred by the command of 
1 tl oil traiiOrouH uiioli, liicharo, tlie Usurper. 'J'heir 
hones, long Sought for and desired, after lying for 
5!f)l yeavt m *'• "uiiis )f tlie stsirs lately leading to 
the Chapel ■ White i’ ver, were, on the 7th 
July, 1674, uy ui.,.oubted pr" wicognized,deeply 

buried in th.i, p’ . Pi'vi* »cir oisastrous fate, 
Charles Il.*oi'u.,<.J .iiesc i...lbi'*iniate Princes 
ij 1)0 hero ioterre'h anioog their aoot'stry, in the 
twentieth year oi his reign, and 'f our Lord the 
167«lh ” • 

Two monuments to ri^'at lUeens, erected with 
the most stoical impartiality by .James I., niust 
long continue to attract eonsidcrable attention. 
The first, surmounted by a lofty canopy, and finely 
worked, rises in honour of Q,ueen Elizabeth, so 
celebrated for striking fortunes and signal ability ; 
the second, magnificently executed, stands to the 
memory of Mary, Queen of Scotsp so popular for 
her beauty and misfortunes. * The inseription upon 
the tomb of Elizabeth is a paradox ofeeul<»gy,j no 
thoughtful visitor can possibly meditate upon the 
UDjiaralleled excellencies of every sort here at¬ 
tributed to her person and her mind, witliout 
exclaiming in astonishment against the degeneracy 
of modem times, and the Christian perfection of Uie 


I ^S^‘> which a son could thus admirably eom- 
I mend tlie destroyer of his mother. The tomb (it 
is the work of Cornelius Clnre) of that mother may 
be regarded with gentler feelings. It. is well 
known, tliat after being beheaded at Fotheringay 
Castle, in NortbanipUinsliirc, slio wa.s pompously 
interred by ElizabetFs command in the Cathedral 
Church of Peterborough; but the fact is not so 
often lUPiitioiied, that her son James, not satisfied 
with the honours of this interment, had her remains 
thence removed, after his accession to the English 
throne, and here committed to tlie company of her 
equals. Two monuments to l^ukes of Richmond, 
and one, by Sir R. Westmscott, to the Due de 
Moiitpensier, bretlier of dAiuis Philippe, king of 
the French, dosoi've particular attention. Those 
to the Dukes of Buckingham and the cxceilpi 
Margaret Beaufort, Duchess of Ricliniond, will ne 
noticed in the biugrajiliical sketehes. 

Under Henry VII.’s Chapel are royal vaults, 
in which arc the coffins of Cliarles 11., William 
and Mary, Q,uecn Anne, George IT. and Ins Queen 
Caroline, Frederick Prince of Wales, father of 
George III., and the Duke of Cumberlaud, who 
fought the sanguinary battle of Culjodon. 

Ill the clia|>ui of St. Benedict, the eye is princi¬ 
pally attracted bydho tombs of Cranficid, Karl of 
Aliddtesex, one of the favoi’ites of James L, and 
J''raiice.s, Countess of Hertford. Here Simon Lung- 
bain, Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Bishop 
of PreiK'htc, ill Italy, is I't'presenfod on an altar 
tomb covered wiili a slab of Potworrli marble, with 
till! sides covered by qnatrefoils and shields of anus. 
The prelate is lying iji jioi/ti/in/l/ms on a mattress, 
his hands crossed in prayer, luid liis erozier at his 
.side. 'J’lio statue, whicli is of gyjiscmir. alabaster, 
is still in good pi-i."-<'rvutiou, and an interesting 
sjiccimen t aiicieiii art. Round the edge is tills 
imperfect ''isci’iption :— 

« 

Hie jacet Dufiiinns Simon de Langb’in <iunndant 
^bbas •bujus Iiwi, Tbesaurarius Anglia', clcctus 
London, I'p’c Ellen. Caiioellor. Anglia*, ArebiejK-. 
Cantaur. .Presbyter Cardiiialis et Posiea Carduiialis 
ep'c I’roncstriii. 

, • 

According to Flete, aiiotlier Latin epitaph gave 
tkese and some further ]inrticulars of his life, as 
that be w'ns Monk; Prior, and Abbot of West¬ 
minster, Bishop elect of London, while Cliiuioellor 
of Ely, Pnmate of the kingdom, a great minister, 
Lord Treasurer and Clianecllor, a Cardii.al Priest 
at Rome, then Bishop of Prenesto and Pajial Nun¬ 
cio in Plnglaiid. To those facts it will suffice to 
add, fhift Hjis eifiiuent chnrchroan was a native of 
Rutlandshire, and that though chosen Bishop of 
London he never filled that see, preferring Ely, to 
which lie was concurrently elected. His name oc¬ 
curs in history as a leading opponent and denouncer 
of Wickiifte. Edward ill. took violent offence 
when the Pope conferred the Cardinal’s liat upon 
him. The king seized the temjioralities of the 
Archbisliopric, and the prelate .sought safety ui 
flight. It was that circumstauco tijpt Jed to his 
'Italian preferments. Ho was a liberal^ benefactor 
to Westminster Abbey, beipieatbing it, amongst 
other gifts, the funds out of which the south and 
west cloisters were originally built. 

Here also are monuinciits b) several digiiUanes 
of the Abbey, as that, black and decayed, to William 
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Bellf the Srst Protestant Dean in the reign of 
Elizalioth ; that to Gabriel GooJniaii, Bean m 
160J ; Olid that to Dean Vincent, who died in 181S. 
Under liia auspices and exortiuns, os his epitaph 
sets forth, the restoration of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel was begun, in 1809. 

Of the remaining ebapehf wo shall not speak, 
because their character, as chapels, has been en¬ 
tirely destroyed by the number of monuments 
erected in them. This is much to be regretted, as 
more tluin one of them afforded choice specimens 
of architectural beauty, now lost, or rather dis¬ 
figured, by a motley and crowded assortment of 
tributes to the deaA, admitted witliout taste, order, 
or good effect. We arcvfar from considering W est- 
miiister Abbey or St. Faul’s Cathedral inappro- 
^iate places for commemorating, by suitable works 
m art, the merits of eminent persons, whose lives 
have ^ed a lustre on the history of our country; 
but when m'' observe the lapid increase of the 
monuments, particularly in Westminster Abbey, 
the confusion, and worse still, tlie artistic iucon- 
gruity that prevails amongst them ; the total ab¬ 
sence of all just pretension to ilie honour, on the 
part of many of those nisui whom the honour has 
been conferred; and lastly, the charge for admis¬ 
sion demanded by the showmcK in clerical gowns, 
it is impossible nut to fool that this is a bad public 
exhibition, fi-om which neither religion, nor the 
national taste fur the fine arts, are lilfVily to derive 
a small bouciit. 

Upon this subject it is the less necessary to en¬ 
large, becausj! every person who now writes upon 
Westminster Abbey feels cumpolled to make similar 
remarks. It is enough here, therefore, that we 
echo the general voice. All tlie points to be put 
have been exhausted by a writer in Knight’s 
“ Loudon, ” who siiys, at page 129, “ The author of 
.the Sketch Book, after a visit to the Abbey, ri‘- 
marks, ‘ 1 endeavoured to form sorqe anmigoment 
in my mii;'! of the objects 1 had bcin contemplating, 
hut friu' 1 they were ilready falling into iivlistinc],- 
ness and confusion. Names, inscriptions, trophies, 
hed all become confounded in my recollection, 
tliough ] iiad scarcely taken my foot from off the 
threshold.’ This [mssago describes but too truly 
the general effect, even on the most intelligent 
minds, of a first or occasional visit to tlie Abbey 
muraorials. And the causes,* no doubt, are to bo 
found jiartly in the vt'ry multiplicity of the objects 
tiiat meet the eye, but much more in the entire 
absence of any systematic atrangement. Indeed, 
wliilst there are luo foatui’cs in particular which 
invest Westminster Abbey with an interest and a 
value that belong to no other Englbdi sfinicturo ; 
the one of uuiveiiial character,—the burial in it of 
so many of our great men ; the other limited to tlie 
lovers of art,- ihe knowledge that it presents an 
imbrokcn series of examples of the history ofciculp. 
ture for five or six centuries;—^these are precisely 
tlie features wliich arc the least attended to in the 
Abbey, and which therefore appear with the least 
possible efiect. The Englishman, proud of his 
country,* <joip^ here to gaze upon the last resting- 
place of the men whoee achimements have given 
him cause for his pride; but finds not only tliat 
remarkable men of every degree of intellectual 
power, of every variety of occupation and period, 
arc ^jpnfusedly mingled together, with tlio addition 


) of a sprinkling of those remarkable only from the 
cireiunstance that their ivmains should be here at 
all; but that in reality he cannot discover, with 
any thing approaching to general accuracy, the 
great men who were really buried in the Abbey 
from those who have merely had honorary memo¬ 
rials erected to theijif The student’s case is still 
more hopelessi: what instruction can he possibly 
derive from the visible history <'f art, however 
rich, where the facts or monuments of which it is 
con^liofsd are dispersed tbnmghout a vast build¬ 
ing, in such order tkat, if their respective posi- 
tions had bcoi decided by lot, they could hardly 
have prcscifted a greater chaos:—here the colossal 
statue of Wmt, in the beautiful little chapel of St. 
Paul’s, and by the side of the Gotliic tomb of 
Henry V.'s standard-bearer ;—^there the effigies of 
come yf the ancient abbots, on their altar-tombs, 
oversliadowed by the gigantic pile of masonry 
erected to an able seaman of the last century, who, 
we suspect, wouli have been in no#«Iight degree 
astonished if he could have foreseen that he would 
be stuck up here in effigy in (he garb of a Roman 
soidjer. The Abbey, too, suffers sadly from these 
circumstances. We may enjoy the grandeur of 
its architecture, may gazo and gaze till we re¬ 
sign ourselves to that feeling which Coleridge so 
finely deseril|-s—unconsciousness of the actualities 
around, and expansion of the whole being iuto the 
infinite,—may lister^ whilst 

every stone i» kiss'd 

By sound, or gliost cf sound, in mazy strife; 

Kt .ari-thrilling strains that cast before the eye 

Of the devout a veil of ecstasy— 

may, in short, leave the heart and soul to wander 
where and liow they please, wliilst wo notice no¬ 
thing individually : but the moment we attumpt to 
luxuriate in the details of the building, which are 
onl^ less wonderful than the whole, the ‘ actualities’ 
of the Abbey become too much for us. What 
senses ofwiblimity and devotion can withstand the 
• sudden a]>pearancc of some preposterous effigy, 
connected generally with some still more prejios- 
terous pile, such as you are liable to meet with in 
almost every part of the Abbey—transepts, ambu- 
liitory, chapels, and nave—every where but in the 
choir, and in the chapel of the kings? But it*is 
not such monuments only that injure the grand 
harmony of •the strncture ; with the exceptTou of 
Wcstmacott’s Difko tie Montpensier, in Henry 
Vll.’s Chapel, we do not i-cmember a*siiigle moim- 
mont placed in the Abbey, for a century or two 
past, that would not be again removed from it, if 
the purity of ai'chitectaral taste which existed when 
the Abbey was built sfiould be ever thoroughly 
I’evived. And the chief cause of such wliolesalo 
exclusion may he found, we think, in the very cir¬ 
cumstance that sculptors have most congratulated 
themselves upon—the raising the effigies of the 
dead from their former recumbent position. But 
in this, as in many other cases in which we have 
departed from* the mactices of our ancestors, we 
live to find, after a long period of complacent in- 
dulgcnue, <iat we did so through ignorance of the 
principles upon which they worked. Lot any one 
walk trough the chapel of the kings, or along the 
ambulatory, and he cannot but notice how the 
tombs, oven the stateliest and most gorgeous, hax^ 
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moiiize with, imy enhance, the effect of the Abbey; 
lot him then look upon later monuments, and Ida 
most favourabJe judi'meut will ho that, w/iore they 
have not an absolutely injurious efliect, they have 
at least a negative one, 1 1 . there any secret in 
this most important difference I Surely not. In 
the one class yon are seldom rt^niiindcd of any thing 
but the life, or the mere circumstance^ of its close; 
in the other you can never forget that the end of 
all has come, and that king, prelate, warrior, states- 
nian, and courtier have olike forgoth'n the vf^itifis 
of the world, in diis kind of bi^utiful and touching 
cuminuuion with their Maker, which they .ai-e con- 
tciiUid to share in common with thetr lowliest 
fellow-creatures. Their deeds may be Becorded on 
their monuments by grateful bands for m to read 
and think of, but even then we see that t/my think 
only of God. This it is that nuakes the old menu- < > 
ments of the Abbey essentially a part of the Affljey: 
they exhibit the same magnificence, the same re¬ 
pose ; they inculcate the ssime iiflpressive lesson. 
Would wo then banish from churches all monu¬ 
ments that have not^recumbent effigies! That 
were to bo guided by the letter rather than the 
spirit. We should certainly he glad to see ttie 
rule systematically enforced, that only monuments 
‘of an unmingled and unmistakeablc devotional 
character should be received into the ^^bbey ; and 
if that i-osult ciui be obtained ui better or in more 
various ways than of old, it is vary dosirable such 
modes should be .adopted. The sculptors are even 


I more interesvcd than the public in this matter, 
i 'i’hc'ir skill in monuments of a different ekss is in 
I a great measure wasted here, wanting the cliorm 
of fitness: tlie Abbey is as unsuitable for them as 
they for tlie Abbey. Lord Mansfield’s monument 
in the chief court of English‘judicature, Canning’s 
in the halls of parliaaicnt, and Watt’s in tlie 
meeting-place of the merchant-princes of England, 
would be so impressive as to raise the art itself at 
once to a higher level : we should begin as a 
people to feel, what for eenturics as a people we 
have not felt, the importance of the sculptor’s 
mission.” *’ 

In conclusion, we have on!/ to notice, that 
although the monuments in, Wejtminster Ahksy 
are much more numerous tlian tliose in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, comparatively few of them have been 
erected at the public expense. A parliamentary 
return specifics the names of the persons and cost of 
erection, frein the year 1750 to 1037, as follows :— 

£ 

1. General Wolfe. 3,000 

2. Lord Chatham. 0,000 

3. Lord Robert Maimcfs, Captain Bayne, 1 

and Captain Blair./ 

4. Cajttain Montague.3,075 

5. Captain Harvey and Captain llutt.... Sjl.W 

0. William Pitt. 0,.300 

7. Spencer Perceval. 5,250 

• _ 

Total amount. jC 31,375 
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A Li'tTLK to the right of the entrance into the j 
Poet's Comer of Westminster Abbey are the 
relies of a Gothic tomb, in black stone, which 
is now greatly mutilated, and destitute of inscrip¬ 
tion or symbol by which the obj<!ct of its erection 
may ho known. Yet this ruin was once It handsome 
memorial of ^e fame of Gc*)flrey Chaucer, tho 
venerable father of English poetry ; whose eartlily 
remains, as well as can ho conjectured from the 
description of the spot given by Caxton the printer, 
w'ere deposited somewhere, near the front of the 
contiguous monument to Bryden. There are few 
readers who can contemplate the modem neglect 
of such a gioive without a feeling of honest sorrow; 
nor can any friend to literature learn without 
indignation, that a noiue which was justly honoured 
by former ages with the most signal tributes of 
regard, sliould he thus abandoned to utter decay 
by the present generation. (Jpxton Is reported to 
have been tho first who offered homage to the 
s)>ot: he employed Stephanus Surigonits, wliosis 
described as Poet Laureate of Milan, to write a long 
elegy in Latin, which was hung up on one of the 
opposite pillars. Of this composition, only two 
vcKK'B, and they are in all probability the opening 


ones, have been preserved; they may he thus 
translated :— , « 

Heie Gcuffrey Chaucer, lunl, and the first pride 
* Of mother verse, iii holy ground 1 hide*. 

About the year 1055 or l(t56, according to 
Wood, Mr. Nicholas Brigham, who was a student 
in the University of Oxford, and a writer of terses, 
wont to the evjmnso of that erection which, in 
fact, still (Jurists. Above tho sarcophagus ho ))laced 
a picture of 4hc poet, copied from tho head in 
Occleve’s book, and upon it inserted a Latin 
inscription, which was legible in 1766, and in 
English may run thus:— 

Of old the hard who struck tho noblest strains— 

Great GeolTrey Chaucer, now this tomb retains. 

If for the periods of hi Ige you call, 

The signs are under that will note you all. 

In tho ycai’ of our Lord 1400, on thtrtoiti day of 
October. 

Death is the repose of cares. 

• Calfridus Chaucer, vatea ct faina poesis 

Mate™*, hie sacril sum tumnlalns humo. • 
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N. Brigham charged himself with this expense in 
the name of tlie Muses*. 

Along the ledge of the tomb, or moro probably 
on a fillet of brass with which we are told it was 
bound, three lines were engraved to this effect:— 

Whtt erst I was some fan^ may haply say, 

If not, for earthly glories die away, 

These records scant. 

The biography of Chaucer has repeatedly been 
inquired into, and as often been written with par¬ 
ticular merit, yet notwithstanding all the industry 
and talent applied to the subject, every account of 
his works, and maliy incidents of his life, remain to 
this day in a ]amcutah]e state of contradiction and 
uncertainty. The time and place of his birth, and 
^he circumstances of his parentage, liave bc*<n 
variously related. According to some he was the 
son of a knight, resident in London ; to others, of a 
vintner, ao'i ot a general msi'chant. Again, there 
have been those who maiutaiiicd that he was bom 
in Berkshire, at Oxford, mid in Loudon. This 
latter is the ouu now generally received, because 
the fact is fairly dcdiieibla friun his Teshament of 
Love, in which, speaking of London, ho says, 
‘‘ The city that is to me so dear and sweet, in which 
I was jorthgrown, and moro kindli^ love have T to 
that place than any other on earth (as every kindly 
creature hath full appetite to that place of liis 
kindly ingendure.)” If to this be addefi n conjecture, 
that his father was a tradesman in the city, (be¬ 
cause his anus, which were long preserved in the 
(lollcgc of Heralds, indicate no sign of nobility,) 
all that is moat probable respecting his descent 
will have been stated. As to the period of his 
birth, it is almost concurrently fixed in tlic second 
year of Edward Hi., A.D. 1328 ; and the locality 
of his education is nearly as universally adopted 
from Loland, who aflirins that he studied first at 
Cambridge, and afterwards at OxjFord. While at 
tills latter univeraity he translated Troilus and 
Cressida, which he dedicated to his felloi^ students 
j Gower and Strode. Of the colleges to wliieli he* 
belonged nothing more is known than Is ccyifuined 
in a tviii’stion preserved by Wood in his Annals, to 
the effect that “when ^ickhffe was? warden of 
Canterbury College, he liad for his jiupil .Jeffery 
Chaucer, father of Thomas Chaucer, Esq.,, of 
Ewhelme, in Oxfordshire, wko, following the steps 
of his master, reflected much upon the corruption 
of the clergy.” 

At this period Chaucer is described by Lclaiid 
as a ready logiciai,, a smooth rhetoriciiui, a pleasant 
poet, a grave philosopher, an ingoniuns mathe¬ 
matician, and a holy divine,—d«<ip ai^d cCmprehcn- 
sive attainnieiits, of which, lest wo should doubt 
the reality, his biographei's have been careful to 
.remark, thai his “ IJiscoui'ses of the Astrolabe,” 
an instinmeur for taking the altitude of tl«» stars, 

* QuI ftlt Atigloruin vales tvrmaximus ollm, 

Galft'idus Chaucer, copditur Jioc tumulo: 

Annum si quseris Domini, si temtiora vine, 

Ecce not* snbmnt qu* tibi cuncta notant. 

* SW. 1400. Die Hensis Octub. 2S. 

Airuinuamm tequies Mora. 

K. Brigham bos Jecit Musarum nomine sumptus 

t Si rogites quis cram, forsan te Fama docebit; 

« Quod si Fama negat, mugd! quia gloria transit, 
ilaec monumenta lege. 


show his acquaintance with astronomy ;—that his 
“Tale of the Cbauon’s Yeoman” exhibits him 
versed in the hermetic philosophy ; and that his 
“ Parson’s Tale” proves his knowledge of scholastic 
divinity. Such then were his accomplishments 
when he took leave of a university life, and with a 
view to more wo^dly knowledge, visited Paris, 
then, and long after, the great centre of learning 
and refinement; and travelled through France and 
the Low Comitries ; an event, which is sufficiently 
ac'Sre^ited, though imeonfirmed by tlic minor 
particulars of time aiid dates. Upon his return to 
England, he is supposed to have become a student 
at law, as ‘Spoght relates that he was fined two 
shillings by*the benchers of Gray's Inn, for beating 
a friar in Fleet-street. 

The next scene in which Chaucer is found to 
ofigurq, is the court of Edward III., where he 
began his career with the post of valettus, or page 
to his Majesty, with a salary of twenty marks jier 
niinuiD. For thi's pTOfeiment he stqod indebted to j 
the interest of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
a prince to whom it api'cags lie rendered some 
confidential services in that amorous suit by which 
lie ultimately obtained the Inuid of Blanche of 
Laueaster in marriage, The )>()et celebrated the 
event by coinpo.sing the piece entitled “ Chaucer’s 
Dream.” TJie intimacy thus formed was streiigtb- 
eiK'd in jn-'icess of tiuio by other circumstances; 
utiaehing hiinselft to th(‘ {wlitical views of his 
patron, he was alike caressed hy him and the 
Duchess, and spent a considerable portion of bis 
time with them at Woodstock, wlicsre he inhabited 
a square stone house, lung distinguished by his { 
name, near the Park Gate. In 185!), he attended 
the Earl of Richmond in the formidable expedition 
sent by Edward III. against Fratice. About the 
year ] 360, a period at which we are informed lie was 
reputed one of the handsomest men about court, 
ho niaiTied Philippa lionet, the sister of Catherine, 
widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, knight. This latter 
lady was then an inmate of the IiousoLold of John 
of Gaunt, nominally as the governess of his children, 
lint ill reality as his mistress. Tlio connexion has 
been remarked upon by some as a disparaging cir- 
rumstance to Chaucej, who derived notwithstand¬ 
ing an ininicdiato accession of wealth and honours 
from it. His pension was doubled ; he was niftni- 
nated, by patent, a Gentleman of the King’s Privy 
Chamber, wild after the lapse of about twelve 
months, was ma<k' Shield-bearer to his Majesty, a 
jinst long suppressed, but then of pa/dculoi’distinc¬ 
tion. An extant king’s writ, dated June 20,1370, 
allows that he visited the continent during that year, 
on the Jking’s business. In Nov., 1372, he was 
again despatched with ftvo envoys on a commission 
to treat with the republic of Genoa, respecting the 
establisliment of a factory. The execution of this 
duty must have been satisfactory, as upon his 
return to England, letters {intent, dated at Windsor 
Castle, April 23, in the 48tli year of Edward’s reign, 
wi re issued, by which the butler of England was 
commanded to serve Chaucer with a pitcher of 
wine daily out of Aie {Xirt of London. It was on 
tlqs ^unaey to Italy that Chaucer is supposed to 
have met Petrarch, then seventy years old. A 
passage in the tale of Patient Griselda has led to 
this conclusion, where Chaucer says, he 

“ I.eTned (it) at Padowe of a worthy clerk 
Praneii Petrark - -" 
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Petrarch had himself translated the tale from the 
Latin, so late as 1373. 

The ease and competence produced by these high 
and valuable rewards for literary excellence begot 
no relaxation of tlie exercises by which they had 
been originally obtainud. Notwithstanding the 
constancy of his attendance at contt, Chaucer con¬ 
tinued to study and winte with tlio nattiral enthu¬ 
siasm of genius, and thus his fortune and reputation 
still increased in parallel degrees. He was soom 
after appointed Comptroller of Customs in%e 
Port of London for wcsil, wool-fells, xuid hides—an 
office alike reputable and lucrative, of v^iich, as 
the patent stipntated, he discharged tluadutics in 
pni-son, and kept the accounts witli his own hand. 
Upon his merit in these functions ho plumed him¬ 
self not a little, wid apparently with some cause ; 
for the Customs, towards the close of Edward IH.’s 
reign, were the subject of several prosecutions for 
heavy frauds, aiul gross embezzlements, coimeotcd 
with no one of wTiieh is the name of Chaucer to be 
found. He had nut been a year in this situutiuii, 
before the king gave hiift the wardship of the lauds 
and body of Sir Edw.avd Staplegatc, of Kent, for 
whitdi ho received .C104, equal to £1372 modern 
money, and some greater pecuniary advantages, 
which, witli Ids other receipts, enabled him to pro¬ 
vide an income of a thousand pounds^year, and 
thus live, according to his owu words, with dignity 
in office, and witli goodwill amongTiis neighbours. 

rtis was the summit of Chaucer’s official fortune; 
and with it, the plenitude of his poetical fame was 
eoiicurrent. Jt may bo as well, therefore, to make 
sonic mention, in this place, of those pi-oductiuus 
by which a condition so iiappy was established. 

• The Complaint of the Black Knight;’ the ‘Com- 
‘ plaint of Mary Magdalen,’ taken from Origen, and 
‘ Chaucer's A, U, C,’ which was written for tlio 
Duchess Blanche ; are eoujectured to have been 
the first of the compositious he {inished about the 
jieriod of his introduction to court. The ‘ House 
of Fame,’ the ‘Assembly of Fowls,' and the 
‘ Cuckow and Nightingale,’ of which the scene is 
perceptibly laid in Woodstock Park, are supposed 
to have followed next in order. After a variety of 
elegies, ballads, &c. addressed to Margaret, Coun¬ 
ters wf Pembroke, and other ladies attached to the 
court, ‘ Troilus and Crcsscide,’ a poem in five 
books, and the longest of his works, luq| by some 
authors been ascribed to thi<i tiy;ic of his life, 
though different critics are not wanting who affirm 
that it was composed at an earlier period. Ac¬ 
cording to an old repre-sentation, it was a digested 
translation from Lollius, historiographer to the 
city of Urbino, in Italy; biitoSir Francis Kytiastou, 
who tunied the poem into Latin verse, asserts that 
it was not taken fitim any particular writer, but 
was an original project, glancing at some characters 
about the court of Eij ward Ill. This latter opinion 
does not, however, appear very probable—it is sup¬ 
ported by no facts; and as to the former, whatever 
may have been borrowed from Lol^us, a great 
deal was also adopted from otJsor poets, of whom 
the chief was Boccaccio, who also supiglicd his 
Palemon and Arcitc. It is observable thal fti 
some ^itions a sixth book is added to Troilus and 
Cresseide—that is the porformaneo of Henderson. 

By this time Wickliffo had effectively broached 
those doctrines of religious reformation, ^\hich 
have made his name memorable, and Chaucer 


aided the labour by successfully satirizuig all lazy 
monks, ignorant priests, and insolent eburehmen. 
To this part be must have been strongly inelined 
by natural liberality and experience; but perhaps 
he found a more direct instigation in the eountc- 
nance which his patron,^olin of Uaunt, thought 
proper to bestow upon tile cause. It must not, 
however, be inferred from this partizonship, tliat 
the poet was indifferent to the sanctity of religion, 
or discontented with the peculiar tenets of the 
Catholic Church. For both he alwaj-s professed 
strong attachment and reverense ; his faith in them 
is indicated as well by his writing% as his actions, 
and his opposition was not levelled against tlie 
Church itself, hut against that worst array of 
enemies to it, who, although endowed with a 
j)rivileged cliaracter for the advantage of religion, ^ 
yet struck the most fatal blows against its interests, 
by monstrously abusing their office. The principal 
of Chaucer’s performances in this way, was tlio 
‘llomauntof the Bose,’ thcmucli prized translation 
from the French already mentioned. As now pre¬ 
served, there is mure than one hiatus in this poem: 
it docs not appear to ha^e over been concluded, 
and is cliictly nunarkabic for the violent jnveetives 
it contains against religious ordei's. Most ci'itics 
have affirm >d, autl a fiW denied, that Chancer was 
also the author of the ‘ I’loughman’s Talc,’ and the 
satire of ‘ Jack, Upland,’ pieces which bear very 
hard upon the vices of the clergy, and which, as 
in abstract opinions they concur witli the avowed 
sentiments of the poet, are usually inserted in liis 
works. 

in London, the cause of M’iekliffe was sup|>ortcd 
by the gentry, while the elergy were defended by the 
populace, wlio aft(>r much dis.soiision broke into 
tumultuous vial, and demolisbed tlie jialace of John 
of Gaunt, in i'’n Ravoj. After this outrage, tlie 
quaiTol was : while composed by the interference 
of the king, and jflhaucer was again enijiloyed 
oil the Continent with two cni-oys, Kir Guicliurd 
d’Ahgle add Sir Richard Stan, probably to nego- 
*ate a nianiage between Richard, Prince of 
Wales, ^id Mary, daughter of the French king. 
This was the last state employment which ho is 
known to have heW, ilthotigh it h-os been observed 
that a gold chain, which hangs round his neck in 
some old portraits, seiyus to warrant a belief that 
he filled a higher dignity than any existing records 
describe. 

The death of Edward III., June 21,1377> was 
the downfall of Chaucer’s fortune. Every circum¬ 
stance attending this event seemed to promise not 
only a continuance, \^ut an increase of proB]ierity ; 
for John of Girtuit obtained the active adiuinisti'a- 
tion of affairs, on aecomit of the minority of bis 
nephew, Richard II. Things, however, took di¬ 
rectly a contrary turn, nor has there been any 
informafton preserved which can explain the cause 
and manner of his subsequent vicissitudes. It 
appears that tlie lute kii'g’s grant of twenty marks 
a year, was confirmea 6y letters patent, dated 
March 3,1378; that the daily pitcher of wine was 
also given under similar authority on tiw 18th day 
of April following; and to his office in the Customs 
of Comptroller of Wool, was added the comptrol- 
Icrship of the small customs. And yet in a very 
short Umc after, his affairs became so embaTrassed 
tliat he was obliged to resort to his majesty’s p»e- 
rogativG for protection against his creditors, t or 
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/ this extreme of adversity many biographers hare 
I attempted to assign reasons, but at this distance of 
tiino'it isiia}Mis 8 iblo to explain the matter. 

The loss of wealth, however, produced no change | 
in ,Jiw political principles, for ho was extivmoly 
active in abetting the Qretensioiis of Aidemian 
Oomberton, citizen and draper, faniiliarly culled 
John of Northampton, who undertook to reform 
the city of London, at the instigation of WicklifTc. 
This design was vehemently resisted by the clergy, 
iuid great disturbances took place, when, upon the 
conclusion of the Aldennaii’s mayoralty, it was 
attempted to invest him with the chief power for a 
second year. Upon this occasion, the proceedings 
assumed so formidable a character, tliat tlie king 
sent an armed force into the city, which committed 


J Tales. ” But his happiness was depressed hy other 
/ events • through the death of John of Gaunt_ he 
' lost aj] old friend, a gracious patron, and a kind 
brother; and by the nsiirpatioii of his nephew, 
Jleniy IV., he was awhile distressed for the re¬ 
ceipts of his pension. But the new monarch soon 
proved as kind a* liis prediwe^ors l)a(l been ; for, 
within the Ifrst year of his reign, he renewed the 
former letters ]>atciit, and settled his ponsiim at 
fcir^ marks a year during life. 

yffter the demi^* of J<»hu of Gaunt, Ciiaucer 
changed his I'esidence to Dmniington Castle, near 
Newhurj^ and there spent two years. At the ex¬ 
piration ^ that term, ho was obliged to come np 
t<» tlic motrupolis, in couscqiieiieo of that law which 
made void all the acts passed by Richard during 


great severities; and after putting several to death, the twcntv-fiist year of his reign. Ho now ap' 

: _•..1_A_xi*.. 1 ” j_..r i.;_t- • _x __•...j _ y r 


imprisoned Gomberton, and tlie leaders of his party. 
Chaucer was particularly denounced to the cum- 
mondiug officer, and /leat exertions were made to 
discover liim; but he o'nded pursuit, and re.iclicd 
Hainault in safely. Thence he passed into Fr.incci, 
was pursued, and fiimlly jienetratcd into Zealand. 
In this exile his conduct was highly generous, for 
as long as,liv‘ had money left, he supported some 
other refugees from tho vengeance of the coui't. 
Utter distress, hoAvever, 800*11 felT upon him ; his 


peats to have determined ni>on living in Ijondon, 
as he took a lease for fifty-five years of a house 
in tho gardcM of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, on the site of whifli Henry ViC’s 
Cliapol is supposed to stand. Here he expired 
October 25, 1400. He bifil'e his final malady with 
stuiid sense's and an unimpaired mind, composing 
on his death-bed an ode, of whicli a manuscript is 
preserved in the Cotfim Library. Otlio, A, XV11., 
and is eutitled “ A Ballade, made by GiltVey Chau- 


reinittances from England were stopped, and after cyer, u))uA Jiis Uctlie Bcdde, lying in liis gietc 
j.t.iny siiifei'ingB, he was at last obj^ged to venture angiiysse.”* 

liome, in order to avoid starvation abiviad. Being Chaucer's death and memory have been ho- 


iinniodiately detected .end seized, he was thrown 
into prison, and treated with great rigour. His 
distress was so sharp, that he was obliged to apply 
to the king for leave to sell his pension. After an 
imprisonment of two years, his fortitude gave way, 
and to obtain his liberty, he impoacbed his party. 
By this act of delinquency he ri'gaiued his liberty, 
but forfeited the conntcmuico of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster,, ai.d was persecuted with a lieavy load of 
popular obloquy and ahule, whichr a]>pears to have 
oppressed and grieved him sorely. 

At this uubapriy conjunctur e, his wants bpconsing 
urgent, and hit, spirit wholly broken, he witlidrew 
to Woodstock, which had been the scen^ of his 
brightcsi days, ''iiero he consoled his affiictious 
by revising the pruductiems of bis former studies, 
and writing a work in prose, entitled the ‘ Testa¬ 
ment of Love,’ which is taken from the cc]cbi%,ted 
treatise by Boethius, ‘ De Consolatione I’hiioso- 
pliiw.’ Tliere, to(t, lie composed, (probably in 
1301), a ' Ti'catisu on tlie Astraiohe,’ for his son 
Louis, who was a student at Cambridge, though 
only ten years old,—a perfonnanee hy which the 
versatility of Ills talents, and^ tiic cxtjpnt of his 
reading, have beon signally attesteds 
Suddenly as the tide of wealth and favour ebbed 
away from C!hauecr, it flowed back agahi os un- 
I expectedly in the decline of his life. In the course 
of about four years more, John of Gaunt Aturiied 
from Castile loaded with wealth, and having lost 
his Duchess, Constance, took for a third wife 
his old mistress, Catbeirtue Swynford. Tho poet 
speedily participated in the prosperity of his sister- 
in-law!* lia> obtained a fresh annuity of twenty 
marks, an .immunity from his creditors, and a pipe 
of wine a year, which was te be delivered by his 
eldest son, now advanced to the post of Chief 
Butter. Thus replaced in affluence, and sur- 
rownded by prosperous friends, he devoted himsolf 
to the composition of his celebrated " Canterbury 


Chaucers death and memory have been ho¬ 
noured by many warm tributes of conduleneeUtKl 
admiration—feelings wliich have onjy sunk deeper, 
and grown stronger, as accruing eenturie.s have 
made his name anti writings more venerable. Nor 
are the grounds upon which this esteem and proisc 
are cbnllciiged eitlier few or inconsiderable ; his 
integrity in office, and his liberality in polities and 
religion, render liiin as conspicuous in a public 
light, as high genius and varied attainments inaKt' 
him glorious in tho more modest lucubrations of 
authorship. Light in humour, and warm in dis- 
posltiod, lie may have fallen into tlio follies natural 
to } outh, and customary with the age he adorned ; 
but he reformed as his years ripened to maturity, 
and became so grave in his old age, th.at his friend, 
tho Comitess of Pembroke, rallied his seriousn<'i.s 
by observing, that his absence brought more lyirili 
than his conversation. The changes wrought in a 
language jiaturally variable and atili imperfect 
have rubbed his s^le of many a charm, and iii.s 
versification of mueli harmony 5 btjt tliis injury is 
somewhat compensated by a contrary advantage, 
for he holds a rank somcwliat like tha t of the classie 
of a dead language amongst the English poets. 
Thus hh has boon pari^ilirased and translated, and 
even critically imitated, .hy numberless followers, 
whom it is sufficient to cliaractorize by reminding 
tile reader that Spenser, Dryden, and Pope stand 
foromost on the roil. Dryden was about the first 
who reviewed his versatile productions with appro¬ 
priate zeal and talents, as the followmg extract will 
show:— 

* 

“ As he is the father of English poetry, so I hold 
hfin Tn tHIi same degree of veneration as the Gre¬ 
cians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil : he is a 
perpetual fountain of good sense, leaimed in all 
sciences, and tlierafore speaks properly on all sub¬ 
jects ; as he knew what to say, so he knows also 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised 
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I few writoi’s, aud scaively bytu)y of tJje aaniunts, 

/ excepting Virgil and Horace. Cliaucer followed 
nature every where, but was never so boJd to go 
beyond her: and there is a great difference of 
being ‘ pmda ef nimk p'uta,' if we may believe I 
Catullus, as much as betwixt a modest behaviour 
and affectation, Tlie verse of Cltaucer, I confess, 
is not harmonious to us, but it is like tile eloquence 
of one whom Tacitus comnicnds,—it was ‘ aurihns 
istius temponm aecummodata.’ They who lived with 
him, amf some time after him, ^lought it rausiCal ; 
and it continues so, even in our judgment, if com- 
I>ared with the numbers of Eidgatc and fjower, his 
contemporaries. There is the rude swe ilness of a 
Scotch tune in it, which is natuiwl and pleasing, 
though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go so far 
as he who published the last edition of him, for he 
would make us believe the fault is in our ear8,tvnd 
that there ai-e really ten syllables in a verse, where 
we find but nine ; but this opiuitn is not worth 
confuting ; it is ^ gross and obvious an error, that 
common sense (which is a rule in every thiug but 
matters of faith and rcMatioii) must convince the 
n*adcr, that ecjuality of inniibers in every verse, 
which we call heroic, was cither not known, or not 
always practised, in Chaucer’s age. It were an 
easy matter to produce some thousands of his verses 
which are lame for want of half a foot^ 'and some¬ 
times a whole one, luid which no ^’onuncintion can 
make otherwise. Wc can only say, that he lived 
in the infancy of our poetry, and (hat nothing is 
brought to perfection at the first. We must be 
children before we grow men. There was an En¬ 
nius, and, ill process of time, a Lucilius, and a 
J.ncrctius, before Virgil and Iloriice ; even after 
Chaucer, there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a 
Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in being ; 
and oim numbers were in tlieir non-age till these 
last apne.ai'cd.” 

As Dryden’s prose is not often read in the pre¬ 
sent age, we shall venture on another extract. 

“ Ho must have been a man of most wohderful 
comprehensive nature, beitausc, as it has been 
truly observed of him, he has taken into tho com- 
p.a.ss of his ‘Ciuiterbury Tales’ the various niaiiiier.s 
and humours, ns wc now call them, of the whole 
Enqiish nation in his ago. Not a single character 
hits escajied him. All his pilgrims arc bevernlly 
distinguished from each other, and not oijly in their 
inclinations, but in their very, physiognomies and 
persons. Bapt^ta Forta could not have described 
their natures better, than by the marks which the 
poet gives them. The matter aud inaunAr of their 
tales, and of their telling, are so suited to their 
different educations, humoitrs, and calling, tliat 
each of them would be improper in any other 
month. Even tho grave and serious characters 
are distinguished by their several sorts of gravity; 
their discourses are such as belong to tlieir age, 
their calling, and their breeduig; such as are 
becoming of them, and of them o^y. Some of his 
persons are vicious, and some virtuous ; some arc 
unlearned, or (as Chaucer calk them) lewd, and 
some are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low 
characters is diff'erent; the reeve, the nffder,*aiffi 
the cook, are several men, and distinguished from 
each other, as much as the mincing lady prioress, 
aud the broiid-spcaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. 
But enough of this: there is such a variety of game 
springing up before me, that I am distracted in 


j my choice, and know not which to follow. It is 
/ sufBcient to say, according to the proverb, that 
I hero is Cod’s plenty'. We have our forefathers and 
I great grand dames all before us, as they were in 
Chaucer’s days; their general characters ore still 
I remaining in mankind, aij^d even in England, thmigli 
they are called by other muncs than those of monks 
and friars, of canons, and lady-abbesses, and nuns; | 
fur tniuikind is ever the Siune, and nothing is lust I 
out of nature, though every tiling is altered.— | 
Boccace lived in the smiie ago with Chaucer, had 
the same genius, and followed the same studies; 
both writ novels, aud each of them cultivated his 
motlier-tongiic.—In the serious part of poetry, the 
advantage is wholly on ChaueSr's side; for, though 
the Englishnian has buri'owed many tales from the 
^Italian, yet it ajipears, that those of Boccace were^t 
not generelly of his own making, but taken from 
authors of former ages, aud liy him only modelled ; 
so that what was of invention in eitlier of them 
may be judged equal. But Cliaiiecr baa retiiiod on 
lloccace, and has mended the stories which be has 
borrowed, in liis way of telling, though pi'oao allows 
more liberly of tlimigbt, diid the expression is more 
easy when unconfined hy numbers. Diy couutry- 
nuin carries weight, and yet wins tho race at dis¬ 
advantage.” * 

By way of contrast to this jiiocc of admirable 
criticism, wc giyo thi; comments of a modern poet. 

“Chaucer, iiutwitbstandiug tlie praises bestowed 
on him, I think obscure and contemptible. He owes 
bis celebrity merely to liis antiquity, which he docs 
not deserve so well as Fierce Flownian, or Thomas 
of Ereildoune.” Such is the recorded ojiiniun of 
Lord Byron in bis Life by Moore, and lie is perhaps 
the only English poet of Htaiid,>ird reputation who 
has underrated Cha’icer. it slimild nut be concealed, 
however,f'-it bis lo.dsliip was iu his twentieth year 
when he put tills opinion on paper. 

Chaucer iiad two^sons, Thomas and Louis. Re- 
siiecting the latter no account exists from wliicb his 
stallion in Kfe, or the time and manner of his death, 
?aii bo learned. Of the former, however, a parti¬ 
cular biStpry is preserved. Besides tho office of 
chief butler granted to him by Richard II. and 
confirmed for lifis by Henry IV., he was thrice 
presented speaker of the House of Commons, and 
chained with tliree embassies to the court of Franco. 
He was also sheriff' of Oxfoi’dshire and Berkshire ; 
constable of Wallingford aud Knai'csborough cas¬ 
tles ; and bad his public services rew'arded by a 
Hfc-graiit of the manors of Woodstock, lluiie- 
brengb, Wotton, and Stantesfield. He died at liis 
seat Eweliq, in Oxfordshire, April 28,1484, leaving 
one daughter, named Alice, wlio was married, first, 
to Sir John Philips, knight; secondly, to Thomas 
Moiitacutc, Earl of Salisbury, and thirdly, to tho 
well-known William de la Foie, Ear), and after¬ 
wards lAike of Suffolk, who was murdensl in tlic 
straits-of Dover, during tlie reign of Henry VL 

The works of Chaucer are too voluminous even 
for enumeration her. ; they were jii-eserved in 
manuscript for seventy years, and began to be 
printed in 147(1) when Caxton gave ajte edition of 
the Canterbury Tales. They have since a|>peared 
ill various forms, and under different editors, of 
whom the last and best is by TJme, in eight vols. 
8vo., 172). The Canterbury T:iles have more re¬ 
cently been presented to the public with elabor%te 
notes, glossary, conimentaries, and essays, by Mr. 
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Tyrwhitt, who has thus effected all that can be 
undertaken for tne illustration of the author and 
his text. A small and very agreeable volume, the 
/ Poema of Geoffrey Chaucer, haa lately been pub¬ 
lished with an excellent introduction by Mr. R. H. 
Home, and a Life by Professor Leonhard Schmitz. 
We cannot perhaps make^ better close of our own 
imperfect sketch than by inserting the concluding 
paragraphs of the learned German's biography. 

“ For the well-known portrait of Cliaueer wo are 
indebted to an old MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
belonging to the tif^enth centuT^', which is at pre¬ 
sent in the possession of the Marquis of Staffoi'd. 
This MS., at the commencement of the tale of 
Melibocus, represenU the poet riding on horseback, 
in a vest or gipou of dark velvet, with a bonnet of 
the same colour, with gilt anclacc, or dagger, black 
*boot8, and with the trappings of his horse partially* 
gilt, [n the part of the tale of Mclibccus in which 
the poet pourtrays himself, be hints that he was 
rather corpulent, ond was in the habit of looking 
down on the groniui. He also gives a similar por¬ 
trait of himself in the Prologue to the ‘ Rime of 
Sire Thopas.’ But, notwMistanding this tendency 
to be coiqjujent, his ajpearance conveys tho im¬ 


pression of great delicacy. He seems to have been 
short of stature. His countenance, calm and com 
posed as it was, appears to have been expressive of 
j a high degree of mite humour. 

I “The characteraud temiteramentof Chaucer are 
clearly and beautifully set forth in his own works, 
lie was checrful,(kind, open and serene to the last 
moments ofdiis life, and gained the affections of all 
with whom ho came in contact; his social habits 
^erc formed by the various circumstances and 
splu- res in w'hich he had lived and moved. He was 
naturally social, aifd even convivial, and, like many 
other poets, he paid little regard to his financiM 
means; h^icc we find him involved in diiUcultics 
at times, when, considering his ample income, we 
should have least expected it. But, notwithstanding 
this carelessness about his own affairs, Chauwr 
wiis, in the highest degree, strict and punctual in 
the performance of all his official duties. 

“ Great poet,' neither tho oblitemtion of the mo¬ 
numental ti-ibute to tliy honour, ifor the ages that 
Lave rolled over thy quiet ashes, can ever erase 
one letter from the bciwl-ra’l of thy fame, or cover 
\^ith tho desert sand of time tho records of thy 
spirit which thou thyself hast left us.” 


MARGARET BEAUFORT, COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY. 

Fnrcmoiit and leaning from tier golden cloud 
The venerable Mar^uret see! 

" iVelcoine, my noble son!’’ she cried aloud, 

To this thy kindred train and me; 

Pleased in thy linean.riits we trace 
A Tndor's fire, a Beaufurt'.s grace.”—Gray. 


NliXT to the mausoleum of Mary Queen of .Scots, 
in the south side of Homy the Sttvciith’s (lli:i]>cl, is 
a tabk- monument of bladk marble and touchstone, 
panelled with coats of arms, aifd surmounted with 
a female effigy i,i robes doubled with erniiinc ;-ttho 
whole finely weought in gi’t brass. On a fillet of 
tho same metal, ruiiiid the cornice of tho toblc, is a 
Latin i iscriptioii, writteu by the celebrated Eras¬ 
mus—his foe for it wa». twenty shillings—which 
thus expresses the purposes of tlie tomb ;— 

k 

MAHGAUETiE. Bicliemondtte. Lcgitimi. Henrici. 
MatrL Octavi. ./Evia*. Qum. Stipendia. Coustituit. 
trib. hoc. Coenobio. Monaehis. et. Doctori. Grarn- 
matices. Aptid. Wymbom. Perq. Angiiam. Totam. 
Divini. Verbi. Prasconi. Duob. Item. Intcrpr-etib. 
Litterar. Sacrar. Altcvi. Oxoniis. Aiteri. Canta- 
bngice. ubi. ct. Collegia. Bn-s Chi: 2 sto.*et. Joaimi. 
Discipulu. eius. struxit. Moritur. An. Doiu. u.n.ix. 

III. KAIL. 1VI.II. 

To Margabkt of Richmond, Mother of the 
Scventh'Heiiiy, and grandmother of thc*Eightli; 
who founded a revenue for three monks in this 
Abbey, established a monastery and grammar 
doctors at Wymbome,*and over all England a 
preacher of the divine word. She also appointed 
two expoowiers of the Holy Bible, one at Oxford, 
and one at Cambridge, whore she moreover built 
two Colleges—to Ctirist and his disciple John. 
She died on the Kalends of July, MDIX. 

,To the particulars here given of this illustrious 
woman, a few facts are to he added. She was born 


at Bletslioc, in Bedfordshire, during the year 1441, 
and was the sole daugliter and heiress of Joiiii 
Beaufort, Buko of Somerset, who was the son of 
the celebrated John of Gaunt, Bukc of Lancaster. 
While yet in her fifteentli year, her hand v:ut 
solicited in maiTiage by the Duke of Suffolk, for 
Ids sou ; and by Henry VI. for his lialf-brotlier, 
Edmund of lladhmn, Earl of Richmond, 'file 
latter nobleman was prclcri-od, and upon an inllu- 
eiicc, according to the story of Sir Francis 
and Bishop Fisher, no less cxti-aordiiiary tlian the 
following. I'erplexed m her choice between the 
two suitofe, Margaret requested the advice of 
an elderly gentiewoman, who sagqjy decided that 
she ought not to consult her heart upon the occa¬ 
sion, but refer herself in prayer to the patron of 
vii-gins, St. Nicholas, who after due suit appeared 
to tlie pious maid in jiis episcopal .robes, and pro¬ 
nounced for Eiirl Edmund. By this match Mar¬ 
garet had a son, afterwards ‘Henry VIL, and 
within the short term of fifteen weeks after his 
birth was left a widow. In the course of time, 
h<iwever, and without ajiy mii'aculous interference, 
she obtained two more husbands, but had no fur¬ 
ther issue by them. Her second lord was Henry 
Stafford, a bon of^ the Duke of Buckingham : he 
died in 1481; and her tlurd, Thomas, Lord Stan- 
l*y,*she biarried in 1485. llje last nobleman, after 
greatly aiding Henry VII. in his descent upon 
England, put the crown on his head on Bosworth 
field, and was created Earl of Derby. He was the 
rieliMt subject in the realm, and a nobleman of 
manifold deserts. His step-son, whom he had so 
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vigoroUBly helped to place on the throne, ordered 
him to be executed for hi;rli treason, on a charge of 
corresponding with rclir) i abroad. After depriving 
her of her husband in this nionstrom maimer, 
Henry VII. affected gre: t respect and honour for 
his mother. A distant -visit he paid her in 1496 
afforded Perkjm Warbeck an opportunity for his 
disastrous landing at Deal. * 

Such was the rank, and such the condition of 
Margaret Beaufort; but the history of her action* 
is by no means so brief; for, aevj^rding to Stowf, a 
volume would hardly suffice to recapitulate and 
describe her virtues and great acts. Jfotwith- 
standing those fends of kindred which aouvulsed 
the age, she was invited to carry the train of queen 
Anne, at the coronation of Richard 111.; and it has 
been asserted that she is entitled to the merit of 
having conciliated, if not projected tlio union of«tlie 
rod and white rosos, by engaging Elizabetli Wood- 
ville, tiie first commoner, and tiiea)ueoii of Eng¬ 
land, widow of Edward JV., to marry her eldest 
daughter Elizabeth to the Earl of Richmond. For 
her zeal in this affair*Ricliard compelled Lord 
Stanley to hold her person in restraint; but th« 
usurper perished; and being eiisily prevailed upon 
to waive her pretensions to the crown in favour of 
her son, she soon after renounced the mazes of am¬ 
bition, and devoted her life to works of charity and 
virtue, amongst which the jiatrom^ of learning 
uBuri>ed a distinguished share, 'i^e detail of her 
munificence begins with her receiving twelve dis¬ 
tressed objects under her own roof, where they were 
fed and clothed. As the one dropped oil', another was 
admitted ; .so that the number relieved continued 
always the same. Tbo lecturers in divinity at the 
Universities of Oxford and Ciunbridgo were her 
next care : the ai'ticies of their endowment, whieli 
was in perpetuity, were dated September 8 , ; 

and provided, tliat tlie professors should be chosen 
every second year, by the doctors and bachelors of 
divinity assembled togetlier in full convocation, ' 
and that the salary of each lecturer sboifld be 
twenty marks a-year. The bequest to Cambridge, ■ 
it may be added, was further augmented, July A, I 
1S8G, to the sum of 20/.; and August 2fi, KiOfi, by < 
tile rectory of Terrington, iu Nori'olk—a gift from i 
Jamc* I. The most singular of her foundations 
was tliat of a preaciicr of the gospel for all Eng- i 
land ; the date of the articles for it was August (>, 
1804; the patronage was vestet^in Cambridge, the t 
salary fixed at 41 /. a-ycar, and the* conditions, at ) 
least six sermons annually in the dioceses of Lon- i 
don, Ely, and Lincoln. The duties of this office, 1 
however, have been since materially abridged by 1 
a somewhat degenerate loyaj dispensation, tvbich ( 
exempts the preacher from all but one sermon, to 1 
be delivered before the University at the coin- < 
menceinent of Easter term. In honour of the f 
spot where her parents were interred, and to secure i 
a constant tribute of prayer for the repose of their 
souls, she now attached a perpetual chantry to the 1 
parish churcb of Wimbome, in Dorsetshire, with 1 
the provision that grammar should be\aught free 1 
in it to all who should demand, while the world ' 


I hotel, called God’i House, which had been appro- 
f printed to four fellows by Henry VI. The funds 
[ attached for its support wore considci-able, and 
I comprised, amongst other lands and rents, the 
/ manors of Maltou, Molred, and Beach, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire; the manors nf Ditesworth, Kegwoi-tb, 
Hathei'ii, and Walton, in Leicestei-Bhirc; the abbey 
of Creko in Norfolk; the manor of Itojdon, in 
Essex; and the impropriation of Maniberc, in 
Wales. To the ample revenue tlius derived, it 
may not be misplaced to state, tliat several addi¬ 
tions were afterwards made. • Of these tlio first 
was by Edward VI., who gave amitlicr fellowsliip, 
from a scruple that the m.istcr luid twelve fellows 
might be supposed to constitute a profane allusiou 
to our Saviour and his twelve apostles, liuriiig 
the same reign, the crown exchanged the rents of 4 f • 
llromwell Abbey for the manor of Roydoii above- 
mentioned ; and three more scholarships wore 
created by tbo monarch, upon btsicfnctions be- 
qiK-utlied for the jinrpose, by Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Richard Bunting, and othei’s. 

At the present day, tlie endowments of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, ai’e f«?r fifteen lellows and fifty- 
six scholars. • • 

Margaret commenced the eonsti-uction of St. 
John’s College in* 1508, and chose her situation 
upon a spot formerly covered by Nigel, second 
Bishop of Ely, i^th an hos]>iia] for canons regular, 
but convertt'd into a priory by auotlier bishoji, 
Hugh de LSalshain. The coiistitutioii of this cstab- 
lisliment was originally fur a master and fifty 
fellous and scholars, whose maintenance was pro¬ 
vided for by a deed, settling on them the issues 
and profits of the foundress’s estate and lauds in 
the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Nnrtliamp- 
t>ii, at tliat tiine'i-inounting to 400/. a-ycar; also 
by the rev- uues oi Ihe old priory, then valued at 
80/. 1 , 1 . lOi/. a-year ; and by a licence of niortuiain 
for 50/. a-yeai'. 'JWiij charter of the foundation was 
dated April S>, 1511; and the college, after costing 
betiweii 4000/. and 5000/. in building, was opened 
Jfily 20, 1518. This was a niagnificeiit institution; 
hut it suffi^red considerahln losses after tlie death 
of the countess, when her grandson, Henry VI 11 ., 
sued for and rc-covared the* estates as heir at law. 

By this proceeding the income of the college was 
redudl'd to the proceeds^ from part of an estate at 
]''ordlutin, in Cambridgeshire, and the revenues of 
the former priory. Bishop FMsher, however, sliurtly 
afterwards procured for it the hospital of Ospring, 
in Kent; and other benefactors, of whom the must 
liberal were archbishops Morton and Williams, in 
the course pf time sp fur compensated fur those 
deprivations, that the former fulness of the funds 
was more than restor.jd. St. John’s College is now 
one of the wealthiest in the University, and con¬ 
sists of fifty-nine fellows and one hundred and 
fifteen scllulars. 

But even here Margaret’s bounty was not ex¬ 
hausted. Observing, durina on occasional visit to 
her property in the .leighb&rliood, the givat dis¬ 
tance between the iiarsonage-house and cliurch of 
Torrington, in Devonsiiire, she transfeaaud 4o tlio 


endured, by a priest whose stipend was Ated'at^ incumbent and his successors her own manor- 


KM. a-yeai\ 

The erection and endowment of Christ’e College, 
Cambridge, followed in 1505. Originally this was 
an institution for a master, twelve fellows, and 
forty-seven scholars, built upon the site of a small 


house and the land around it, which immediately 
adjoiiiod the church. She also built and endowed 
an alms-house for poor women, near Westminster 
Abbey, and established a fund, by the conditions 
of which a long table is spread every Saturday iu 
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the south cross of the ahbey, at which her charity 
is partaken of by forty poor women, who receive 
individually two-pence, a pound and a half of beef, 
and a fourpenny-loaf*uf bread. 

The private life of Margaret of Beaufort was 
disciplined with a rigidi^ that fully supported the 
character of her pm»lic Mtions. Her every care 
was for the good of others; and she may thus bo 
instanced as a favorite pattern of that ascetic devo¬ 
tion, which tlie Catholic church delighted to incul¬ 
cate in tl»e days of its enthusiastic prosperity. It 
was her habit to rise at five o’clock in the morning, 
and occupy he^elf in prayer and meditation until 
ten, at which hour she descended fi-om her closet 
to dinner. After tiiis refreshment she resumed 
her devotions until noon, and spent the rest of the 
day in reading and acts of charity. It was a con- 
’ slant rule with her to relievo every poor persoiS 
who claimed hi-v aid, and tend upon every sick one 
who solicited her ministration. In this latter 
capacity she performed the most servile oflBcos, 
and accustomed herself to the most distressing 
scenes—always watching her patients even to the 
last agony, in order, as* she said, that she might 
Icam ho'^ ^ die ; and following them all to the 
grave, that she might attest her humility, and pre¬ 
pare for that equality, to whidh death levels us 
alL Bishop Fisher, who was her confessor, wrot<> 
her eulogy, in which he describes Jjer as possessing 
a tenacious memory, a piercing wit, and great 
sagacity. Her tein})er was firm and equal, even in 
the vicissitudes of fortune ; and her strongest pas¬ 
sion, a lively tenderness for her sou, whose perso- 
ention, coronation, and death, she witnessed with 
feelings of strong emotion. 

Margaret was also an author;—she had a know¬ 
ledge of Latin; and translated from the French 
“ A Mirror of God for, the Sinful Soul,” which was 
printed in 4to, with cuts on vellum, by Ricliard 
Pynson; and also the foSrth bgoW of “Dr. Jerson’s 
Imitation o!’Christ.” Bythe command of Henry VII. 
she drew up “ Orders for Great Estafa* of liOdies 
and Noble-women, for their Precedence, Attirt%, 
ar i Wearifig of Barbes at Funerals, ovoi»the chin, 
and mtder the same.” Her name also appears to 
two other publications »of blaalc-lcttcr value, the 
first of whicli is, “ Waltcre Hylton’s Scala Pevfec- 
tionis, Englished, and printed by command of*Mar- 
garete, Coniitorao of Richmond and Derby, in Wil¬ 
ms m Caxton’s lions, by Wynk^ni de Worde, Anno 
Sali'tis l/»04and the second, “ An Exposition of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms; eompyled by tlie 
Right Reverend Fader in God, John Fisher, D.D., 
&c., Bishop of Rochester, ^at Exhqytation and 
Stoutying of the most excellent PriiTcess Margarete, 
&c. lmpriuted,&c.,7th August, 1610.” Herlibrary 
is represented to have been both numerous and 
highly valuable, at a period when printing was in 
its first infancy, and but a few of the nobility bad 
attained even the accomplishment of penmanship. 

' Thus exemplary in virtue and conspicuous in 
learning, she continuesf to deserve the admiration 


of her contemiioraries, until the austerity of her 
devotional habits brought on a decline, whiph 
snatched her from the service of her fellow-creatures 
at the age of 68. She expired at Westminster on 
the 29th June, 1609, just three months after the 
accession of her profligate grandson, Henry VIII., 
to the throne, and was buried directly under the 
spot now dbvered by her tomb. Mr. Sharon Tumor 
ascribea to Margaret the merit of having coiin- 
tsellcd her grandson Henry VIII. in the eiioice of 
hiPfirst ministersj. the best probably by whom he 
was served. Upon this subject Mr. Turner might 
have spoken with more emphasis than he has done; 
the troth being that Margaivt, as Henry’s guardian, 
by his father’s will, positively appointed his first 
ministers to their places. 

Of tlic life and actions of Margaret Beaufort it 
is difficult to speak in the ordinary terms of com¬ 
mendation : her generosity was so princely, lier 
works so extivordinary for her sex and the age she 
adorned, and her virtues so purely benevolent, that 
blit few' can now be exjiected to emulate what all 
must be proud to admire. * Most readers will consi¬ 
der the period of her deatli extiemely fortunate, and 
rejoice to feci, that she was spared I he boner of wit¬ 
nessing her own gi-aiidsoii profaning those shi'ines, 
and spoliating those endowments, which it was her 
chief pride to decorate and cnrieli. Margaret w.is 
a ineinix'i of in^less tlian five religious associations, 
those of Westminster, Ciewi.tnd, Dui’liam, Wyin- 
bume, and the Charter I louse of Lnndo]]. Unlike 
most devotees, her love for her species was neither 
chilled nor weakened by seclusion, nor was the 
practical character of her virtues diminished by the 
contemplative piety she indulged in. 

In conclusion, it should not be suppressed, that 
one solitary action in the life of Margaret Beaufort 
has been considered by some authors a slur upon 
the virtues of her general cliaracter. The reflection 
has been uiconsidcrately ha>!ard«rS, and is mentioned 
here for the sake of impartiality and correction. 
Abouf the year 1496 she was anxious to promote 
her step-son, Janies .Stanley, to the bishopric of 
Ely ; and the better to qualify him for tiie duties 
of this calling, endeavoured to obtain the celebrated 
Erasmus for his tutor, by the offer of a large pen¬ 
sion. 'J’he latter, however, refused tlio task* with 
some vanity, asserting that he would not he so 
liiiidcnidj'rom prosecuting his studies, for all the 
wealth in the worii^; and witli tills answe.r the idea 
was abandoneiT. Upon the face ^f such a project 
as this, no ordinary reader can perceive any cause 
of blamS; yet from it some awkward wits have 
afiected to reproach Margaret with a culpable 
attemflt to force an igtioi-ant relative upon a learned 
and responsible dignity. But it is needless to show 
that the conclusion contradicts the incident; for it 
is the grossest of perversions to assert, that to 
design a yotmg man for tlic church, and engage 
the first scholar of the age to instruct him, has any 
thing in it iliaudable or offensive. 
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EDMUND SPENSER. 


Spbnsbe is commemorated by a plain tablet in the 
Boot’s Comer. It was originally erected by Anne, 
the celebrated Conntess of Dorset, who paid Nicho¬ 


las Stone 40/. for it, and consisted of a block of 
Pnrbeck stone, which, falling gi-adually into decay, 
was restored by a subscription, set on foot at the 
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institution of Mason the poet, in 1768. The form 
■ of tho present memorial cori’esponds with the 
old 'one in every partieiilar, the substitution of 
statuary marbli) for I’lirbeck stone solely ex¬ 
cepted. The inscription, one of the simplest 
and most touching in the ^yibey, is cut in this 
order; * , 

lleore lyos (expecting the second 
t/omrninge of our Saviour Christ ^ • 
Jesus) the body of Edmund Spencer, 

Tho I'rince of Poets in his tynie. 

Whose divine sjnrrit needs noe • 

Other witnesse than the works • 

Wliicli he left behindo him. 

Ho was home in London in the yeare liiSS, 
And died in the yeare 1598. • 

Of Edmund Spenser, if not onn of the most 
popular, certainly one of the inTist highly gifted 
of onr ancient poets, all accounts are imperfect 
and unsatisfactory iij the extreme. He himself 
tells us in vei’Se *, as Chancer has done, that he 
was a native of London, but tho street nr quarter 
is not known ; though it is sup|)osed to have been 
somewhere nccir the Tower. All that is known of 
the manner and progress of his educiition is com¬ 
prised in the facts, that he appcJirs to have been a 
sizar iTi Pembroke College, (?nt^ridge, during the 
year 156i>, where he studied for seven years ; and 
that after taking his degree of Master of Arts, ho 
stood an unsuccessful contest for a fellowship in 
1576. This latter di.sa]>pointment is thought to 
have driven him from the University, wheni ho 
had fomed an intimacy wdth Clabriel Harvey, tho 
astrologer, who proved a useful friend through life. 
He now H])ent some time among his relativcsi in the 
north of England. The “Shepherd’s (Complaint,” 
a pastoral piwm in twelve eclogv.es, pnblislied in 
1579, and dedicated, under Ihe signatnre of Im- 
raerito, to Mr., afterwanls Sir Philip Sycjfiey, was 
his first production. Tho subject of the first 
eclogue is tho lament of a shepherd boy, Colin 
Clout, for the loss of his lass: it is said to have bc«;n 
founded on the disappointment of the poet ill a 1 've 
affair of his own. Hy Sydney, whom he thus made 
hii* friend, lie was introduced to the mtiuential 
Earl of Leicester, and hy him named an agent for 
foreign countries. That he either went abroad or 
executed tiny offices, in conseepienfo of this appoint¬ 
ment, is not (supposed. The Earl of Essex also 
patronized him, while Lord Burleigh,is said to 
have regardetl him with disfavor, principally on 
account of some allusions in his poem |n Arch¬ 
bishop Griudal and Bislmp Aylmer. As a de¬ 
pendent upon patrons and court favour, Spenser 
has written some touching lines, which doubtless 
give expression to bis own bitter experience in that 
respect, 

• Mcny London, ray most kindly nurse. 

That to me gave this life's first native source. 

Though from another place l^ake mf name. 

An bouse of antient fame. 

frothalamMn. • • 

The common statement 1«, that the “house of antient 
fame " was that of Earl Spencer. The particular branch to 
which the poet lielonged is now said to be that which was 
settled until the year 1090 at Hurstwood, near Burnley, in 
Lancasliire, and to which his father belonged. 


“ Full little knoweat ttioii that Imst not tried 

What hell it is in suing long to hide; 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive itiscontent; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-niorrow; 

To feed on hope, to nine with fear and sorrow; 

To have thy prinre'*grace, yet want his peers’. 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to wait, to be undone.” 

• 

At length, in 1580, Lord Oroy, of Wilton, was 
commia-sionod to be Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Spenser was declared his seSretary. The duties of 
this busy post ho discharged with groat talent and 
assiduity fur two years. Returning then to Englaigl 
with Lord Grey, he is said to have hung awiiile 
about the court of Queen Elizabrth, who, in 1586, 
gave him a grant of three thousand acres in the 
county of Cork, which funned a part of the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Desmond. Of this property 
he took poRsossion duriyg tho course of the follow¬ 
ing year; and a rosidonee upon it being required, 
he took up his abode at the custio ofsKiileolman, on 
the banks of tho river Mull.% near Duueraile, and 
was chosen clerk to the council of the province of 
Munster. Here ho was visited by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whom he celebrated in a poem entitled 
the “ .Shepherd iif the Ocean.” Here, too, he occu¬ 
pied hinisolf with the compn.sition of liis “ Faery 
Queen,” and after reading tho maiiuscript to his 
friend “tutiongst the coolly shade of tho green 
alders hy the Mnllii’s shore,” he proceeded to Lon¬ 
don in 1590, where it was published without delay, 
prefaced with a dedication to Elizaueth, and an 
explanatory address to ILnieigli. The queen re¬ 
turned ’...‘r part of the eomjiliment with a pension 
of 5(K. a year. But the money, though ordered, 
was not paid, Wiiq^h, according to an old anecdote, 
caused tlic queen to rebuke Lord Burleigh for his 
ptlrsimoiQ’, in not letting the poet “ have reason for 
his I'hyine.” According to Itenslowc the player, 
Spensci had to indite a ((uatrain upon the occa¬ 
sion :— 

“ It pleas' S your graeo upon a time 

, I'n grant me reason for my rhyme; 

But from Ihat^ime until this «caiion 
1 lieard of neither rliyme nor reason." 

Before a twelvemonth had el.apsed, he went hack 
to Ireland, and after the pastoral fasliion, which he 
so loved to sing, married a rustic lass of low degree. 
Tho distui'bed statq of tho country, however, com¬ 
pelled him tit seek refuge in England, during the 
year 1595, where he printed “ Colin Clout’s come 
homo again,” with some otlier poems, such as tlie 
“ Epithalamium,” which relates his courtship and 
marriage; and his “ Elegy of Astrophel,” written to 
commemorate tho death of Sydney. At the same 
time he submitted to th^ queen his “ View of the 
State of Ireland,” which remained in manuscript 
until 1633, when it was edited by Sir Jameq Ware, 
who passed a high panegyric uptm the iSfnwlSdge and 
judgment it revealed, but condemned tlie spirit of 
political acerbity which it breathed. There can be 
no doubt that it contains much that is fanciful, as 
well as much that is severe and mistaken, but also 
much that is correct and jndicimis. He had ^he 
sagacity to detect and the courage to expose some 
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of the great errors of the English government of 
Ireland. For this he deserves credit, which should 
be freely given to him, although it is quite certain 
that his principles of government were arbitrary, 
and several of his proceedings in Ireland were by 
no means of a high or just^description. A fresh 
impression of the “ Faery Queen,” to which were 
added some new books, engaged his attention in 
1596, and constituted bis last literary labour. The 
poem, therefore, has the misfortune of being in¬ 
complete. 

Tempted by the hope of peaceful times, he once 
more ventured ovf:r to Ireland in 1597» but was 
dimmed to severe misfqptunes. Tlio Earl of Tyrone 
had roused the porsecuted natives into rebellion, 
^nd overran the country with fire and sword. 
(Xtstle Gilman was burnt, Spenser and his wife 
escaped with difSei'lty, and the infant child of 
Spenser’s perishi'd ut tlie flames. All his lands 
devastated, and his property made the spoil of the 
victors, the poet hurried back with his wife into 
England, and after a short interval of indigence 
expired, according to the assertion of his biogra¬ 
phers, of want and a broken heart, in King Street, 
Wcstminsteif*! The Earl of Essex discharged the 
eximnses of his funeral, which w^s attended by 
several brother bards, who threw elegies, epiiaphs, 
end panegyrics ujton his works into the grave, with 
the pens that wrote them. His poem<f, particularly 
the “ Faery Queen,’’ have been published at dif¬ 
ferent times, in various forms; but tlie best com¬ 
plete edition of his works is that given by Mr. Todd, 
in six vols. 8vo. 

The rust of time, and an obsolete phraseology, 
have robbed Spenser of his reputation amongst 
common readers, but, with scholars, age has only 
mellowed his honours. He is one of our richest 
descHjitivc poets. Like Chaucer, he has been para¬ 
phrased and imitated by wuno of the most illus¬ 
trious of oil'" po t.s. Pope ranks fitst in the list, but 

• The painfal fact is relalMl in Drummond* of IIs*’- 
thorwleo’s couvers-ations with Ben Jonsoii. llic words are. 
“The Irish liutii'. spoiicil Sficnser's goods, and liarnt liis 
house and a little child new horn, he and his wife esca)ird, 
and after he died for lake of hipad in King Street, and re¬ 
fused twenty pieces sent to him hy iSy Lord of Kssox, 
adding, ho was sorry he had no time to spend them." 


fails to impart in any way a true ides of his original. 
Thomson’s “ Ca.stle of Indolence ” is an admirable 
imitation, and Slienstone’s “ Schoolmistress,” with 
tlie “ Education of Achilles ” by Bediugfield, are 
pleasing specimens in the same stylo. His works 
are to be reviewed ,,under the head of pastorals, 
sonnets, and Ijynml; and that mainspring of his 
fame, the “ Faery Queen.” The pastorals can now 
be seldom read, for they are too crude and imper- 
for a modern taste. "Who now will endure to 
read of shepherds whi discourse with equal power 
and fluency of politics and love, and compose com¬ 
parisons between popery and protestautism ? The 
sonnets aiid'^iyrous are, in many passages, remark¬ 
able for beauty of sentimoiit, felicity of versifica¬ 
tion, a fervid spirit of piety, strongly and yet not 
unpleasantly mixed with a vein of speculative 
Platoifism, and an exalted strain of morality ; but 
they are most tediously pedantic. The “ Faery 
Queen ” is justly %stimated one of the noblest com¬ 
positions in our language. Fault imdoubtedly may 
be found with the prolixity and confusion of the 
plan, the want of eonuoxioA and incident in the 
fabh‘, and the improbability of the adventures; but 
it must always rank deservcdlj high amongst the 
productions of tlie English muse, for fertility of 
imagination, vividness of description, and richness 
of allegory. For this last quality, SponsiT has hern 
not iiii'elicitously described as the Rubens of poetry. 
Perhaps his highest merit is, that the critics esteem 
him Shakespeare’s equal iu pouit of imagination ; 
but then lie wwits Shakespeare’s lifelilte i-eality ; 
and his greatest fault is that he turns every 
thing into allegory. Ho is the father of the stanza 
called .Spenserian, in which the Faery Queen is 
written, and aboniids with specimens of noble and 
stately versification. It is impossible not to admire 
the beauty of his coneopfioiis, and the brightness 
in which he displays them. On the other hand, his 
proncncss to eirenmstnntialminuteness,liis iiice-^sant 
personififatinris. the extremeextensioii of his“ I'ai'ry 
Q.ueon,” which, long as it is, was nev<>r finished, and 
above all, his own confession, that this great coni- 
positioii was a “dark conceit,” suffice to show that, 
nineh as we may wonder at the variety and 
splendoi' of Speiiscr'.s powers, he never again can 
be popular. i- 


•ISAAC CASAUBdN. 


In. the Poet’s Corner is a tabular monument, to the 
memory of Isaac Casaubon, an author and editor, 
eminent for volumiuous criticism and learning, who 
was boro in 1659 at Crei^ in Daupbiny, of which 
place his father was minister. After studying at 
his native place until he was ninettxm years of age, 
lie remo'Ved'to Geneva, to attend the lectures of 
Francis Portus, a learned Cretan. Here the young 
scholar's proficiency was so remarkable, that he 
became a professor of Greek within the term of 
funr years. In 1586, fao mamed a daughter of 
Heflry Stephens^ the critical printer, a lady who 
liore him twenty .children. A few years after his 


marriage, that is to say about the year 1691, he 
appears to have been involved in serious pecuniary 
difficulties, in consequence of having become secu¬ 
rity in a largo sum of money for an Englishman 
named Wotteq;, presumed to be the well known Sir 
Henry, with whom ke was intimate. He was as¬ 
sisted, by fcaliger and other scholars, but was so 
striliteued iu his circumstances tliat ho was glad 
to take the profe.ssorship of Greek at Montpelier, 
to which he removed in 1596. In 1598 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, was patronized by Henry IV,, 
made a professor of the metropolitan university, 
and presented wifiii a pension, which was so irregu- 
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Jaj'l.v Jiaid as to provoke some eoiii])Jjiinfs. Hopes 
woiv now eutertaiiied that he would imitate his 
royal master, and hecouin a convert to the Cliurch 
of* Rome, and liis n luvtaiicc to concur with Du 
Plessis Mornay, in the conference held at Fontain- 
blean with Cardinal du J'errony gave strength to the 
supposition. He seems, how'ever, t» have been of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that a man should persist 
in the faith of his father ; for though ho incliijed 
to the cause of the pontiff, he refused to ci«l>race 
his religion. ]ii ])roccss of time he succeeded to 
the post of king’s librarian, and received an addi¬ 
tional ])eH 8 ion. His reputation was at jhe highest, 
j when the assassination of Henry clouded all his 
prospects, and he sought a new fortune in England 
under the auspices of Sir 11. Wutton, who had 
been our ambassador to France. His ree^ptioif 
was higlily flattering ; James 1. treated liim with 
great ri'spect, and provided for his support by 
giving him a prebeudal stall, firsi in Westminster 
Abbey, and afterwards in Canterbury Cathedral. 
In return for this ^tronage, he humoured the 
temper of the sovereign, by writing agauist J;he 
Catholics, an odious labour, to whieh, according to 
his panegyrists, gratitude, hut not inclination, im¬ 
pelled him. The period of his death, which was 
occasioned by a disease of the bladder, will be : 
found in his epitaph 

• 

Isaac. Casaubon, 

((.* Doetiorom quidquid est assiirgitc 
Iluic tarn coleiido nomiiii:) 

(iiiera Gallia reip. literarifc bono 
]‘<'jierit. llenricus IV. Francornm Hex 
Invictissimns Lntetiam literis suis 
Evocatiim Bibliothecm sum prscfccit, 
Ch.Trnmq. deineeps dum vixit habuit. 

Eoq. terris ovepto Jacobus Mag. Brit. 
Monarcha Begum Doctissiiims Doctk 
Indulgeutisb. in Angliam accivit, 

Munifiee fovit. I’ostcritasq. ob • 
Ductrinam mternum mirabitur. 

IT. S. E. Invidia major: 

Obiit .Ailtern. in XTU. Vitain anhelans 
Kal. J|,il. MDCTV. .Et, LV. 

Viro opt. Jinniortalitate dignisa. 

Tii. Mortonus, Ep. Dunelm. 

Jucundissimte quoad frui * 

Licuit Consuefbdiifis 
•Wemor, PR. S.P.C.V. 

MDCXXXIV. 

Qai v^Bue raft Camuhonum fiuperfaLnramiarmori 
lion mm «ed chartas legrit * I^profuturaspo^rk. 


Isaac CASAruox, 

(Arise, ye of the learned who remain, 

To a name so venerable.) 

Born in Friujee, for the good of letters, 
the inviiioible Henry IV,, king of tlie 
French, called hfin from his studies to 
Paris, appointed him to preside over liis 
library, and thenceforward while he lived, 
held him door. When that prince was 
torn aw-iy from the world, James, mon.'irch 
of Great Britain, the^ most learned of 
kings, and most indulgent to the learned, 
invited him to England, anS munificently 
cheiishcd. Posterity will ever admire him 
for his learning. 

He die<l, broathing eternal life in Christ, ^ ‘ 
on the kalends of July, lfll4,aged ,'iJJ, and 
lies buried here, superior to envy. 

To a man tlie most excellent, and most 
worthy of immortality, Thomas Morton, 
Bishop of Durham, desired to consecrate 
this momtment, 1(134. 

He who would become arquaipted witli 
Casaubon, should read, not stones, but his 
works, wlilch must survive marble, and 
instruct posterity. 

Casanbon’s*character as a man has been described 
to us as modest, candid, upright, and averse to con¬ 
troversy. When shown into the Sorbonue, and told 
if was the place in wliich the fathers of the French 
Church had disputed for nearly 400 years, he simply 
exclaimed, “ Ay, and what have they decided V’ As 
a scliolar, his industry and talent were consider¬ 
able, ns may be inferrod from a list of his works, 

. which ai" uumerr'iis, and all of a learned character, 
eoraprisiii' 5 , “In Diogenem Laertium Nota‘,” fol.; 

“ Strabouis Geqgrayiliin^” with commentaries, fol.; 

“ Novum TestatflenUim Grwcum “ Lectioncs 
Tbeocritistc,” P2mo.; “ Polyseni Stratagematum 
' “ Animadversiones in Dionysium Ualicamossen- 
semj” If^ristotelisOpera Grieea,”fol.; “Dicaeaxchi 
Geographia “ Theophrasti Charactcres,” 12mo.; 
“Athemeus,” fqj.; “C,,Pliiiii Ciec. Sec. Epist. 

“ Snetonii Trauquilli Opera,” 4to.; “ L. Apnleii 
Apologia,” 4to.; “ Historim Augustse Scriptorea 
“ Athcme Deipnosopnistoruiii,” 2 vols. fol.; “ Do 
SatjTicft Grmcomm Poesi, et l^nianorum Satyra 
“ Persii Satyr®,” 8 vo.; “ De Libertate Eceicsiastiefi 
Liber,” 8 vo.; “ Polybii Opera“ Do Rebus .Saeris 
et Ecclesiastieis Exercitationes,” fol.; “ Ad Fron- 
tonem Duemum Epistola;” “ Episfola ad Card. 
Perroniuni.” » His'own Epistles in Latin have also 
been repeatedly published. 


—-■‘»j- ^ — 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 

“ How ilo4 Jove thee, Bcavunont, and thy muse 
that unto me dost such religion use; 

How do I tetf my|plf that am not worth 
The least indulgent tt.ought thy words drag forth; 
And even there, where most thou praisest me 
Sot writing better, I must envy thee I"—Ben Jonton. 


We are possessed of a most meagre account of this 
author. He was descended from a family, which was 
eminent for the talents displayed by different mem¬ 


bers of it, and he is conjectured to have been bprn 
during either of the years 1685 or 1586, at Grace 
Dieu. in Leicestershire. His grandfather was a Mas- 
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ter of the Rolls, his father a judge in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and his mother, Anne Pierrepoint, 
belonged to that faniily'in Nottinghamshire, from 
/ which the late dukedom of Kington traced its an¬ 
cestry. He is said by some to have studied at the , 
University of Cambridge, aifti by others, at Oxford, 
though the name of the college has not been dis¬ 
covered ; but it is certain that ho was a member of 
the Inner Temple. Whether he attained any, or what 
proficiency m legal knowledge, are points not now 
to be ascertained ; bu), if we may decide by proba¬ 
bilities, the profession with him, as with many 
others of the same lively turn of mind, was but 
nominal, and at an «arly period exchanged for 
more congenial pursuits. He became ac(|uainted 
• with his celebrated literary co-partner, Fletcher, 
rofore he had completed his twentieth year; and 
from the voluniir„(:ane8S of his productions, juid 
the early period of his death, cannot bo 8 U 2 >posed to 
have had much leisure for any other occupations. 
He married the daughter and heiress of Henry 
Isley in Kent, and was suddenly snatched away 
from life before he had reitclicd his thirtieth year. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, immediately 
under the Ipot where the monument to Drydcn 
now stands. He had two daughtens, of whom it is 
' only known that one of them, Frances, was sup¬ 
ported, so late as the year 1700 , upon a pension of 
1001 . a-year from the noble house of tlrmoud. 

Beaumont’s name is indissolubly associated nitli 
that of Fletcher, who was Lorn ten years befon', 
and died just ten years after him. Another coin- 
eidence observed upon between these eminent 
partners in dramatic celebrity is, that out of hfty- 
seven plays to which their names arc aitixed, only 
two are independent productions, and those one by 
each, namely the "Faithful Sheplierdess,” a pas¬ 
toral, by Fletcher; and the “ Masque of Gmy’s 
Inn Gentlemen,” by Beaumont. ^In their fifty- 
seven pieci-s :av) to be found every variety of cha¬ 
racter, and every display of passion ; oui; lauglifpr 
and our tears are moved with equal mastery ; we« 
hau and lovf' obedient to the scene, 'rjjo clui- 
racters arc promiuently drawn, and the plots are 
suiiicieutly interesting, b^t not the most artfully 
eonducted, and are rather striking in a few situa¬ 
tions, than attractively .sustained throughout ^.hc 
whole story. In comedy thee dialogue is lively and 
wcl; ?e.isoned, and in tragedy so bold and poetical 
as to have provoked a comparison with some pas¬ 
sages of Shakspeare. Throughout works produced 
in such uombers, and with such rapidity, msny 
faults are,to be expected, and many blemishes will 
bo found. Of these the most fonsi^cutfus are an 
extravagance of repartee and metaphysical conceit, 
and,^ the least pardonable, because the most avoid¬ 
able, a gross and frequent indutgenco of obscenite. 
The period at which the plays of Beaunwmt ami 
Fletcher were most poputoly estimated, was the 
licentious reign of Charles 11., when they wei-e by 
some vain judges held superior even to those of 
Shakspeare. That era, however, is past; and they 
ore now,only presented to the public considerably 
pruned, md, in consequence of a deficiency in stage 
effect, with considerable additions. 

From such a body of matter, the task of culling 
examples of beauty, or instancing faults, is one by 
iar too lengthy and burdensome for the limits of these 
pa|^. It must, dierefore, suffice to present the 
readoi' wi^t a catalc^e of the pieces, in which the 


nature Of each, and tlu da.; of its publication, wi 
be distinguished. The la) om’S of Beaumont am 
Fletcher began w-itli “The Woir n Uater,’'a come<’ ■ 
puhlished in4to, in 1 fi 07 , wJiich vasfollowed ‘n ord-- 
/ by “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,”a r miedy, 
in 16’I.lj “Cupid’s Bfivengo,” atragedy,inWI5; *‘The 
I Scornful Lady«” a comedy,in 1616; “The Kiii^ 
no King,” a tragi-comedy, in 1619 ; “ The 'laid's 
'Tragedy,” an exquisite pr^ l- ^ion, in the came 
year t “ 'riiierre jiid Tlieodo a tragedy, hi 
1B21 ; “ I’hilastev k triigi-comedy, frequently re¬ 
vived, in 1IW2; ‘ I'he'rwoNobleKinsmen,” atragi- 
eoiiiudy, inJtfJU; “ .e Elder Brother,” a comedy, 
11 . 1637; “Monsieur Thomas,” a comedy, iu 1638; 

“ Wit without Money,” a comedy, in 1639; “ Rule 
a Wife, an ' have a Wife,” stUl a favourite comedy, 
•in I6f0; -’id “The Night Walker,” a comedy, iu 
1640. For sevei. /cal's from this date notliing w.»s 
printed with their names; but iu 1647 there ap¬ 
peared together,*'i'l foUo, no less than thirty-fi..- 
plays, of which the titles and styles are as follows : 

“ The Mad Lover,” a tragi-e/micdy; “ The Spanish 
Cuyate,” a comedy; “The Littlo I'reiieh Lawyer,” 
a comedy; “The Custom of the Couiitiy,” a comedy; 

“ 'riiB Noble Gentlema a tragi-comedy; “ The 
Captain,” a comedy; “ The Beggar’s Bush,” a 
eonicdy; “The Coxcomb,” a comedy; “The False 
One,’’ a tragedy; “ The Chances,” an excellent 
comedy; “The L«iyal Subject,” a tragedy; “The 
Laws of Candy,” a tragi-comedy; “The Lover’s 
Fregre.'.-?,” a tragi-comeily; “ 'The Island rrinee.ss,” 
a tragi-comedy; “ Tlic Humorous Lieiilenaut,” 
a tragi-comedy long highly popular; “The Nice 
Valour,”a tragi-comedy; “ The Maid in the Mill,” a 
comedy; “TheProphetess,” a tragedy; “Bondiica,” 
tragedy, still ranked among the acting plays of 
the duj ; “The Sea Voyage,” a tragi-comedy; “ The 
Doulile Marriage,” a tragi-comedy; “The i’ilgi'im,” 
a comedy; “'The Knight of Malta,” a tragedy: 
“The Woman’s i’riisc,” a comedy, “ Love’s Cure.' 
a comedy; “ The Honest Man’s Fortune,” a comedy; 

“ The Queen of Ctii'intli,” a tragi •coii..'iiy; “Women 
Pleased,” a comedy; “ A Wife tor a .Mouth,” a 
tragi-comedy; “ Wit at several Weapons,’’ a ci 
niedv; “ Valentiiiiiui,” a tragedy: “The Fair Maid 
of the Inn.” a tragi-eomedy; “Love’s ''ilgr'ri'age,’’ 
a tragi-comedy, and “lour Plays in One.” »A11 
these wpi'c printed and acted; but they wrote two 
other comedies never orinti'd, which were entitled, 
“'The Faithful Friend,” and “'The Right Woman.” 
Fletcher’s name also ayuears, in cdtijunctiim with 
Ben Joiison, 'Massinger, and others, to two come¬ 
dies; and Jt iauniont is believed to have produced 
a piece 1>.V himself, which he called, “The History 
of Matl jr. King of Britain.’’ 

Of the distinctive powers of these joint authors, 
or the specific share which each of them took in 
the composition of their dramas, our only sources 
of information arc traditional conjecture, and the 
preliminary matter to the edition of their works 
published in 177 R From these it would appear 
that wit was* the characteristic of Fletcher, and 
judgment of BeauAiont: that the talents of the 
fo|;niyr w#re the more luxuriant, and those of the 
latter the more mature. By consequence, Fletcher 
chiefly projected the story, while Beaumont con¬ 
trived the development of the action: the one 
amplified, and the other corrected. According to 
this estinuite, Fletcher must have written the larger 
portion of wliat has appeared under their names. 
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and besides the honour of more invciitixe genius, 
ivould be entitled, frimi ■< i ugcr life, to the praise 
of liavingeo-operateu i\ii‘ ither dminatists. If we 
may credit an account ' cn by Wiiistanley, the 
nioiiner in which tlie’ ■ with tlndr labours 

SH^i'fVPhle And > 4 . n“itikc in the extreme ; 
»x h l;^i'?aents then. . m\,9tiug at a tavern, and 
there <iigi. rnd '‘hooKing thc-ir roajiectivo scenes 
.;oni(>ositio„ over a hot ' of wine : a division of 
ph lent 'n which Ifoauti. ♦ is representeej as 
ai’vs-s _ rvf ■ ng the : re serious and lofti«parts. 
It wodlu sei XX. -voo, (hilt t' '•ler ■icipiicsced in the 
general opinion w .-h^ .Tdedtol’'a''noiitth pos¬ 
session cf nic'tal i <.r 'rity,as j',oi.v:t|^stau(.ing his 
seniority in years, heai ■ js aliowcj ‘■is coPciigne’s 
name tf) standh^st ■). '■' Mtlepaj so. .heir works, 
A farthereoiiliri..atioii 0 / rorrocU-essof this Jiulg- 
nrent is derived from the fa"‘, that Hen t^nisuiP, 
who is well known to ha\ • ( stiiiinted hi" own talents 
at their fi;o value, was yet gla l iinoo every ocee^ion 
j<) avail litriiM'lf of the critical aid 01 H 'iiiinoiit, .iiid 
formally submitted iiianv of bis works to liis 1 or- 
reetion. The best* editiims of Ilea iiiiont and 
Fletebor’s works aro those edited by Theoljiild, 
Syrnpson, and Seward, in 10 vols. Hvo., 17S1 J by 
j Colnian, in 17711; nnd i" <> ■•* own time by Gif¬ 
ford. 

licauinout, independent of the reputaf m earned 


by his dramatic composition, is entitled to a very 
i* 88 pectablc place among the poets of his age. Many 
of his subjects, and the manner in which they ore 
treated, are Iiappily original; his amatory addresses 
are distinguished by riclmess of feeling and live¬ 
liness of iiMagiiiatiou ; and his versification is par- 
t/eiilai’/y marked by Correctness and modulation. 
These compositions were first printed in 8 vo. 16’02, 
and principally comprise the “ Hermaphrodite,” a 
very imaginative piece ; an “ Epistle to Ben Jon- 
aon and “ Verses to bis friend Master Jolin 
Fletcher,” &c. &c. They jre now generally given 
at the end of the plays. Be^des these he left 
several pieces in maimscript, which were possessed 
by his daughter Frances,abut unfortunately lost, 
like the conclusion of Spenser’s Fairy Ut«?cn> *n it 
shipwreck during a voyage to li'eland. Beaumoii*. 
had a brotlier. Sir John, also a poet, whose woftis 
are not to be confomidcd with those of tbo drania- 
ti.st. 'The latfer is the author of “ Bosworth Field,” 
an heroic poem, which pi'esciits a favouitible exam¬ 
ple of the style of writing at tliat d.ay : lie also 
wrofe Boveral minor pieces in a pleasing vein ; 
translated largely frodi Iloitiee, Vii-gil, Jiiveiuil, 
and I'crsiiis; and may justly be commended as a 
scholar of taste, and a writer of pare English. He 
was created a^iaroiiet liy Cliarlus I., and died aged 
brty -six, in the year 1628. 
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j SflAMPKAiiK’s monument was oroeted in 1/41, ou., 

I of the reeeipUs from two benefits, played for the 
I purpose, at each <>f the The.'ifri" Royal, ai.d the 
I additional c'»ntribiiii'>iis of einim r.t men, amongst 
' whom the Earl of Burlington, J’ope, and Garrick, 

1 lOoK the lead. It consists of •«, fuil-si/.9d statue, 
leaning 011 a pilla’’ •. a jiensive hunnatr, with a' 
scroll i" front, on wji' art' ..cril * his own 
iiniuurtai Iine» - 

“ The elc'id-eapp to' .-s, th.. gorg...ni‘-pahicce, 
^J'lio solemn ’ 'ipV >, u* givat g’obe itse’’’ 

Yea, all wliten it mhej-its, shall ilissolve, 

And like the baselei. fabric of “ ''yion 
Leave not ^ wreck bohinij • 

The pedestal is decorated witli the erei. ..e<’ heads 
of Henry V., Richard II., ai.d tlcjtn Kli7:«,l.t'.. 
The design, which was drawn by Ivanr •aflects to 
pi’cserve tho bard, his p*er»on, dretis, and e, as 
faithfully as it is possible to collect such peculia¬ 
rities from the memorials transmitted to pes lity. 
The execution of the work was confided to (he 
chisel of Scheemakers. It has been severely criti¬ 
cised by Horace Walpole, but holds a respectable 
rank amongst the statuary productions of the period 
of its erection, ^ • 

William Shakspearo, beyond all question tlie 
greatest dramatic genius England ha» pradgped, 
was born in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, in 
Wai'wicksliire. The date of his birth is not known; 
ho was christeneiL as appears by the register, 
April 26, 1564. The most contradietoiy accounts 
have been printed of his father, who has been said 


I to have been a butcher *, a glover, and a wool- 
stapler, . od to luivc lived in prosperous, and in very 
distress! i circumstances. His name was John, and 
iiiueh, if not yf tbi' confusion just adverted to is 
to be attributed to the fact of there having been 
{|)iother*JoIm Shakspearo living in Stratford at the 
' same time. But wliatevcr the father’s trade may 
have he<'n, his station in society must have been re¬ 
spectable, because we know tliat he wa.s a member of 
the corpor.atiom and fiMed the various civil offices 
of the town in succession; having been chamberlain 
bl^fure the poet was ^orn. He married tlie daughter 
ai.J co-heiress of Robert Arden, of Wellincote, 
wluisi* father was greom of the clnimber to 
Henry VII. We have no information respecting 
' the education William received. He was probably 
I sent to tlie gi-ammar school of his native town, and 
I at homo.imbibed Jhusc sentiments and jirinciples, 
which Would be naturally inculcated upon their 

• Aubrey the antiquary says, " Mr. Williarn Shakespeir 
was liorii at Stratford upon Avon, in the county of Warwick. 
His fallicr was a butcher, and I have been told heretofore by 
some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy he exer¬ 
cised Ills father's trade, but when he killed a calf he would 
do it in high style ar"* make a speech.” Another account, 
taken ftom a letter written by a member of one of the Inns 
of Court in 169S, and in the possession of Lord ((p Clyfford, 
tells us, ■■ The clerk that showed me this thurcB was above 
eighty years old. He says that this Shakespeare was for¬ 
merly in this town hound apprentice to a butcher, bgi. that 
he ran ftom his master to I.«nih)n, and there was received 
into the playhouse as a servitour. and by this means had an 
opportunity to be what lie afterwards proved, lie vqpi the 
best of his family; but the male line is extinguislicd.” 
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domestic circle, by persons moving in the sphere on the list. The first of his pjays that wm printed 
of life to which his parents belonged. He married was Henry V^l. Part IE*® "f 
at tlie early age of eighteen, Anne, the daughter of “ The First Part of the Con* mtion. 01 tins fact 

/ a substantial yeoman, named Hathaway, who was / there can be no doubt, and yet it does not upjmjr 
much hia senior. Inferences unfavorable to her / quite consM with the Im^ge the author uses / 


cliaracter liave been drawn from a comparison 
between the dates of the miftriage license and the 
baptismal remstry of her first child, Mary, who died 
in infancy. Tiie aecuuut given by llowo of Shak- 
speare’s younger days does not make it an impro¬ 
bable supposition, that the wedding was not cele¬ 
brated before it was neyessary. Shalcspeare, by a 
misfortime common enough to young follows, foil 
into ill company, %ud some persons who made a 
frequent practice of deer-stealing engaged him 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to 
JSir Thomas Lucy, of Cliarlecote, near Stratford. 
Ffr this he was prosecuted by that geiitl email, as 
he thought, sonier b i.*. too severely, and in order to 
revenge such ill usage he made a ballad upr ii him. 
And though this, jirobahly the first essay of his 
poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against 
him to that degree that lie was obliged to leave his 
business and family in Wnrwicksliirc for some time, 
and shelter Rifiisclf in London. A wild fellow of 
this stamp would be v'ery likely, in siiakiiig love to 
a pretty girl, to forget the claims of the church to 
bless his union with the object of his aifeetimi. 
Be that as it may, the ballad on Sir*T. Lucy was 
not Shakspearc’s only literary juiiduetioii at the 
time he fled from Stnitford. He is considered to 
have written his “ Wniis and Adonis ” by this time, 
which was first printed in 15113, and dedi(»tted to 
the Earl of Southampton, lie calls it “the fii'st heir 
of his invention.” Of the means by which Sliak- 
spearc introduced himself to the stage, how he c-iiine 
to act upon, and how to writ*' fur it, it is iinpossiiilc 
to speak. Interesting as the i]uestions ai-c, there 
is no evidence whatever respectiiig toeiii. Aubrey, 
from whose 'Ui.'cdotes we have •already quoted, 
relates, “ that though, as Ben Jonson ,savB yf 
him, he had but little Latin and less Grcclc, he 
understood Latio pretty well; for he had beci^in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country; being 
Inclined naturally to poetry and acting, came to 
London, 1 mess, about oignteen, and did act ex¬ 
ceeding well * * he began early to make essays «,t 
dramatic poetry, which at that time was very low, 
and hi*) plays took well.” Burbage the actor, and 
Shakspeare,according to the assertion of Lord South¬ 
ampton, in a letter to Lord Ellesmere, the chan- 
oellor, were ef one county, indeed almost of one 
town. This-circurnstauee, it is conjectured, iimy 
have bro.ight Shakspeare on the %tage. Be that as 
it may, neither the order in which his plajTS were 
writicq, nor the periods at which they were origi¬ 
nally performed, have been ascertained; it is even 
impossible to say which was the first, or whioii was 
tlie last, either acted or composed ; and, what is 
still worse, several of the most diligent commenta¬ 
tors have expressed repeated doubts as to tlie fact, 
that all the plays oommouly dreutated under his 
name ware ever WTittesi bj him. Notwithstanding 
this confusion* it is ceitam that he made rapid 
way in the theatrical world. Mr. Collier, one of 
the most diligent of his editors, has discovered 
tliat in 1689, when only twenty-five years of age, 
he was joint proprietor in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
with*a fomth of the other proprietors below him 


I in dedicating bis Venus and Adonw to Lord South¬ 
ampton during the psurse of the same year. The 
progress of his productions is next positively testi¬ 
fied by Francis Meeres, an M.A. of Cambridge 
University, who brought out in 1698 a book called 
“ Alljdis Taraia, Wit’s Treasury,” and in it names 
Sliakspcare as mostcjA-cIleut amongst our autliors of 
tragedy and comedy, “witness his Gentlemen of 
Vei-ona, hiS^ EiTors, his Love’s lAbours Lost, his 
Love’s Labours Wou, his Midsummer’s Night’s 
Bream, his Merchant of Venice, Richard II., 
Richard 111., Henry IV., King John, Titus Audro- 
iiicus,,and his Romeo and Juliet.” So that before 
he was thirty-four years old Shakspeare must have 
produced at least these plays. It is perhaps mi- 
ncci'ssary to add, tliat he never made a figure as an 
actor. The ghost in Hamlet is said to have been 
his highest part. Of the ftyv other incidents of 
Sba^kspeore’s life, which have been gathered by tlie 
sedulous investigations of his admirers, wo have., 
tliat. his only son died, and was buried at Stratford in 
l.'iOG, and that in the year following he became the 
purchaser of “all that capital messuage or tenement, 
with the a]>|)urteniU)ccs, at .Stratford, called the 
New I’laco.” It vv#* called “ the great house,” had 
been built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the i-eign of 
Henry Vi I., and is describ«'d by Biigdiile as “a 
fair house built of brick and mortar.” It is said 
that Loiri Southampton gave him lOOOf. to etfect 
this pui'chaso. Before this date the share he had 
held in the Blackfriars Theatre, in 1689, had been 
considerably increased, and he had also become one 
of the priqirietoi-s of the Globe Theatre, as a iietition 
to the Lortl Chamberlain, preserved in the State 
Paper Olfice, proves. We have now to coiitciuplate 
the poet in happy circumstances. He takes up his 
abode in Stratford, retaining his the.atrical property 
tin London, and while uccnpjing the best bouse in 
bis native town, tending his “ curious knotted gar¬ 
den,” and his orchard with many a pippin of “ his 
own gi'afting,” he writes Lear, Macbeth, Cyniho- 
line, The Winter’s Tale, the Tentpest, and probably 
some otlicr plays. He had tlie satisfaction of seeifig 
two out of his three diuighters well maiTied ; a 
third died single: tlie others left children, yet the 
family soon became eiAinct. 

Shakspeare seems all through lifoYo have been 
eminent fun wit. His high social qualities natu¬ 
rally obtained for him an acquaintance with die 
gentry of* tlie neighbourhood. Of such intimacies 
a story is still prcsei^efl about Stratford, at the 
cost of one Mr. Combe, an old roan, noted for his 
wealth and usuiy, with whom Shakspeare was very 
intimate. It happened one evening, amidst their 
common friends, that Combe observed in a laughing 
way, diat he fancied Shakspeare meant to write his 
epitaph in the event of survivorship, and as it would 
be impossible the subject of it to know what 
might be said of him after death, he desired the 
tbiiu ^igltt be settled forthwith. Upon whicli j 
Shakspeai-e called for a pen, and wrote these four 
verses, the satire of which is said to have stung 
die raiser so bitterly, that he could never forget j 
die night’s pastime, nor forgive the chief actor j 
in it:— 
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“ Tm i« Hit hundred lici V' ■(> tniiraved; 

'Tla a hundred to ten jul is. do^ saved : 

If any man ask, who ties. ';>i this tonibt 

Ob! obi quotli the dev li ns my John a Combe." 

' ShaJcnpeare died in tiK ufty-third year of his age, 
and a/eeording to tlie registry he was buried in the 
north chancel of the great church at Stratford, 
where a good bust was placed to histmemory. On 
the grave-stone beneath appear these doggerel 
Mhes:— ^ 

“ Gk)od friend, for Jesus’ aaljp forbear • 

To dig the dust enclosed here ; 

Blessed bo the man who spares them stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my befces.” 

All that has been preserved of the circumstances 
under which England lost her greatest dramatic 
genius, is contained in a brief raemorandnm^iu th« 
diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of .Stratford, re¬ 
cently discovered in the Kbitiry of theMedical Society 
of London. In this manuscript th^'riter says, tmder 
the date of from 1C48 to lWft7> “ I have heard that 
Mr. Shakapeare was |. natural wit, without any art 
at all; he frecjueiitcd tho plaj-s all his younger 
time, but. in his ehler days lived at Sln»tford,*and 
.suppls'd the stage with two plays every year, and 
fur it had an allowance so large, that he spent at 
the rate of lOOOi. a year, as I have heard.” 

“ Sliaivspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a 
merry meeting ; and it sceinssdrank too hard, fur 
ShaksjH'are died of a fuver there contracted.” 

By his will be leaves his real c.statcs to his 
eldest daughter Susannah, the wife of Dr. Hale, a 
phyi-i(‘i!in, who had made him a grandfather at tlie 
age of forty-tliree. He gives lii.s bed, and nothing 
more, to his wife. Malone cites this as a proof tha.t 
ho had ceased to esteem her ; but the bequest is 
not of a cunlcmpluous kind, and if, as Mr. Knight, 
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I \t tho west comer of the south cross aisle, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and immediately under the statue 
of Garrick, is the tomb of William Camden. A 
Iialf body bust of prim u.^pression, attired in the 
dress of his time, rises out of a pedestal altarpicce, 
the left hand holding a b(a>k, and tlie right a pair 
of gloves. Some years ago the oonllition of this 
monument ■v^s greatly negfectefl; but it has been 
gi-atefully renovated by the University of Oxford, 
and at present exhibits a respectable*appearance. 
The inscription is in Latin. 

• 

Qui fide antiqua* et opera assidua 
Britannicam Antiquitutem 
Indagavit 

Simplicitatein innatam honestis 
Studiis cxcoluit, 

Animi solertiam eandore illustravit 
Guliclmus Camdenus, ab Eliza- 
betha R. ad Rogis Armarum 
(Clarentii titulo) mguitatem 

Evocatus, • • • 

Hie spe certa resurgendi 
In Christo S. E. 

Q. 

Cbiit An. Dmni. 1623, 9 Novembris, 

.iEtatis Sum 74. 


the editor of the most complete and tasteful edition 
of his works ever published, argues, she was entitled 
to dower, and well provided for by the ordinary 
operation of law, it would almost partake of an 
aifectionate character. 

Of a poet so celebrated, of one whose beauties 
are familiar as hoimelhld words on tho Ups of all 
his countrymen, and whose fame pervades the 
world, no general estimate can bo expeoUd in a 
volume like the present. We shall therefore con¬ 
clude by extraering from IVaser’s Magazine for 
1837 some very pertinent remarks by the late Dr. 
Magiiin, upon ‘‘the usual tAsh about bis not being 
noticed till the eighteenth centilby. Why what do 
these foolish people ineanj! Tie was noticed by 
Elizabeth, one of the greatest, James, one of the 
most leai’ned of sovereigns. He was tlie closet 
companion of Charles 1. ; he is eulogized by llfcu 
Jonson and by Milton. Ills plays passorl under the | 
hands of Davenaut and Drydcn, wlio, altering them 
for the worse, acknowledged their sujicrior merit. 
He had four folio editions in sixty years, during a 
dozen of which stage playing was forbidden. No 
actor pretending to envnenco w.is sujqxiscd to have 
passed his ordeal, from Lowin and Burliage, throngli 
Major Moliiin to Betterton, unless bt had succeeded 
in some of tbq,‘tojiping parts’ of Shakspearc. He 
made ;it any time what would have been considered 
a respectable, but what in his days might bo looked 
upon to be if large fui'tuiic: ho livid a favorite with 
all the wits, and an associate with many of tlie, 
nobles of the tunc: and yet he was not noticed. If 
it be intended to say that tho spirit of jirying gossip 
into ju'ivate life was not as much afloat in his time 
a.s it was aftorwanls, the assertion is true; but to 
say that at any period after Shakspearc had written 
his grc.'it works, he did nut attract the utmost reve¬ 
rence, talk ronsense.” 


QAMQEN. 

• , WJLUA.M CaMOKS, 

Who explored 
Tljp Antiquities of Britain 

With jirimitive fidelity and sedulous care, 

• I’ulished an innate simplicity by 

Hohorable study, 

And adorned ingenuity wiUi biondnesa, 
Called by Queen Elizabeth, 

With the title of Clareucienx, 

To the dignity of King at Arms, 

Is here buried. 

With tfic certairf hope of a resurroctioii in Christ. 

He died in the year of our Lord 1623, 
November the 9tb, 

Of bis age 74. 

• 

William Camden, surnanied the Pausanias of 
England, was the son of Sampson Ciunden, citizen 
and paper-stainer ‘n the Old Bailey, Loudon. Bom 
May 2,1651, he was first a blue-coat boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, and afterwards entered upon the founda¬ 
tion of St. Paul’s school. After Tliaving been a 
servitor of Magdalen College, lie was elected to 
Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford, 
during tlio year 1666, but, ore long, removed to 
CluTst Church in the same University. At this 
period his means must liai e been extremely nafrow, 
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for it is recorded that he lived on tlie character pf 
a poor scholar, and derived a precarious income 
from the patronage of the great and generous. 
From this fact it would seem that his attainments 
were already considerable, and his capacity promi¬ 
nent; yet when at the usual stages he sued to be 
admitted a Bachelor of Arra, he was refused the 
honour, and almost at the same time disapiKiinted 
in the attainment of a fellowship at All Souls’. 
Returning, therefore, to London, he prosecuted his 
studies for a time under his father’s roof, and began 
to digest the plan of ^ publication illustrative of 
the topography, ai^cient and modern, of his native 
country *. 

Among the friends oS influence whom his merits 
had already the fortune to secure, was Dr. Good- 
Dean of Westminster, a man of good influ- 
eifee, which he s;>ri .ii’.y converted to Camden’s 
benefit in a very fimmendablp manner. At the 
dean’s recommendation he again visited Oxford in 
lfi73, obtained his degree, and, in the course of 
two years, was preforred to the second Mastorsliip 
of Westminster School. Being thus reputably esta¬ 
blished in life, and under cjrcuni.stances the most 
favorable to his adopted pursuits, he discliargcd the 
functions of tiis situation with ease and diligence, 
jul bestowed his leisure on that coui-se of reading 
which was l>eat adapted to forw'urd his intended 
work. He collected flio writings of all the old 
authors on Britain, si-.u-chcd tlic rocoi?l-olfiees, and 
maiinaeriptal repositories of the country. His pro¬ 
ject becaiiiu publicly known, and his zeal was 
encouraged by all that counten.mce which it amply 
mei-ited. He established an extensive corresjMmd- 
enee with men of letters in various parts, and the 
better to decide upon the information thus ini]>art- 
ed, made a journey in l,'ij{2 through tlie eastern 
and nurthern counties of the kingdom, and p<'rsoii- 
aily examined tlm monumental remains tliey con¬ 
tained. * , 

The first i'.-uit of all these labours appeared 
during tbe year IfiBC, in a Latin flvo, wlpcli w^s 
afterwerds made known to tbe unlearned by the 
traualatiou of i'iiilemon Holland, entitled Bri¬ 
tannia, or a Churographieal Description of the most 
flourishing Kingdom of Eiigjaiid, Sc^tlatid, Ireland, 
and the adjacent Jshiiids, from remote antiquity.” 
The work was dedicated to Lord Burleigh iii4a 
complimentary address, confitining very grateful 
acknowlodgmunts for the patronage and assistance 
bestowed upon tlio author while engaged upon it. 
At this T»erir>d, though confused and imperfect, it 
did not fail to excite considerable applanse. Camden 
made its improvement the leading object of his 
future years. In 1589 ho jotimcy^ iijto fhe West 

* Coalemporary with Camden was Arthur Agaid, a bar- 
Tister of laborious study and critical research, who is entitled 
to some notice to this work by the honours of an iutfirmeut 
in Westmloster Abbey, ile was born at Toyston, In Devon¬ 
shire, in IS40, and died at Loudon in August, 1615. The 
highest preferment he obtained in his profession was the 
Deputy CbamberJaSmbip of the Exchequer, a situation 
which augpUed hint with ample resources for antiquarian 
pursuila. Re piAlished a worjc ia Latin, " On the Use and 
obscure Terms of Domesday Book,” but is mote conspicuous 
as onc,qf tlte original toundars of the Society of Antiquarius. 

He 1 ^. composed several valuable essays on the manners 
and twlj^ of England in remote ages, which were collected 
rteir jdrdcatli by Hearne, and printed among the proceed¬ 
ings .ofUre sodety 


of England, and in 1590 visited Wales, and thus, 
by CKiiBultuignew archives, and investigating other 
monuments, was enabled in 1504 to lay before the 
public a fourth edition, enlarged to 4to. Still there 
remained other available sources of improvement, 
and iu ICOO he travelled up to Carlisle in company 
with his friend Mr., afterwards Sir Robert Cotton. 
This excursioti was followed by a fifth edition, 
which was prefaced with a defence against some 
critical charges tliat ha<l betm formally publislied 
against some of his statements by Ralf Brooke, 
York Herald. But it was not until 1C07, wlien ho 
produced tlie sixth ediiion, that ho considered liis 
project coin',ileted; it was tlic last he lived to see 
printed, and has consequently been adopted by 
the vuriouii translators and commentators who 
have since employed their talents on the subject. 

* Of tills laborious compilation it is to be oljsorved, 
that it entitled the author to the rank of the Father 
of Anthiuariaii PijrsuiLs in Great Bi-itain; and that 
it is to this day quoted as a standard authority.' It 
lias undergone throe memorable versions, the first 
by I’iiilemon Holland, and the otIuT two, which 
are swelled with infinite additions and emendations, 
by Bishop Gibson, and Riotiard (ioiigli. But it is 
to bo subjoined, tliat the hotter part of the interest 
as well as magnitude now uttaelied to the' l>ook, will 
be found in the sulisidiary inuftor of the eonimi'ii- 
tators. For, ;illliough (iaiudon's industry wase.xcm- 
pJary, and liie indb.s of Ins iiiah rials are highly' 
valuiiblo, yet lie was far froiii being tlioroughly 
initiated in the study, and far from Hdiipting his 
knowledge to the most judicious purpose.^. It has 
therefore been well roinarkod, tliat an account of i lie 
state of Great Britain, ancient and modern, might 
at tlie jircsoiit day be much iiKire advuiitagi'ously 
given ill an original form, than through tlie nicdiuiii 
of ail amplified conlcxt on the Brituimia *. 

But the popularity with wliieli Camden’s firat 
production wa.s received, did not constitute the only 

• While upon the subject of antiquiticK, it may be 
^most appropriate to make inentioii of tlic Itev. riaytoii 

Mordauiit Craeherode, M.A., who was born in the year I'l’S, 
and buried in Westminster Abliey in 17!)». He was educated 
at Clirist's Ohurcli, Oxford, was a fellow of the Koynl and 
Antiquarian Societies, and lias been justly celehrated tor a 
collcctiun of antique geins, drawings, coins, medals, and a 
valuable library, bequeathed to tlie Bntish Museum, where 
it is siill gratefully distinguished by his name. IiiliFtiting 
from his falh6', who sailed lound the world with Lord 
Anson, a landed estate bt 6i)0l, a year, and a sum of 
100,000/. in the funds, he took up his resibenre in Queen 
Square, Westipinster, and devoted ids life to the curiosities 
of literature. In this pursuit he had many rivals, but no 
superiors. His Imoks were not more" esteemed fur the 
ranty of tlie editions, and thts siilendour of their bindings, 
than for the intrinsic value of the authors; hU medals and 
minerals comprised the most exquisite specimens ; and his 
prints and drawings were numerous and choice beyond ex¬ 
ample. Mr, Craclierode’s habits were retired and regular in 
the extreme: for the last forty years of bis life he never 
missed going every day, at a stated hour, to his hookselJer, 
Elmsley, in the Strand, and tlience to Payne's, at the Mews 
Gate; and with the same punctuality be called every Satur¬ 
day night to have his waCbli regulated at Dutton’s in PJeet- 
street. ^Thegreatest journey otliU life was from London to 
Oxfdld; he was never on horseback; and only knew bis 
estate Iqr an etched plate. His funeral, in ronfumiity with 
the modesty of his life, was by his own orders strictly pri¬ 
vate : while his fortune, as he had never been married, was 
inherited by an only sister. He was a good scholar, and 
wrote Latin verse with ease. 
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reward that sweetened tlie zealous assiduity of bis 
life; for long before it was brought down to the 
mature state already deseribed, he was in the enjoy¬ 
ment of more valuable dignities. In 1593, he was 
appoint«‘d to succeed Dr. Oraunt as head master of 
Westminster school; and in 1.597 he was transferred, 
through the interest of Sir Full^ Orcville, to the 
Heralds* College, first with the rank of Richmond 
Herald, and then of Clareiicieux King of Arms. 
This change of profession, so well accommodated tik 
his favorite pursuits, and so productive tif a groiAcr 
share of literary leisure, did not, however, take 
place before he had given a lasting earnest of his 
care for the advancement of his ]mpils, hjl pnblisli- 
ing a Gre<ik grammar, in 1597, for tlie benefit of 
the school. The book was retained in use for many 
years, but is deserving of no greater praise tiian 
that of being a sensible abridgment from a moreico- 

f iious volume composed by his predecessor. Grauiit’s 
>ook was entitled “ Onucoi Linguty Siiicilegiutn,” 
Camden’s “ InsUtutio Grtecte (4ra,minatices Coni- 
pondtaria in Usum Regia; Schote Wcjstmonaatc- 
riensis." In 1600, be agein diverted his mind fn>m 
jirofound i-esearchcs, by drawing nj) an account of 
tlie luoiuiincnts in Westminster .ibbey, with their 
. .inscriptions;—a publication long since urged into 
oblivion by the accession of more popular remains, 
imt entitled to grateful mention in tlicso pages, as 
tile parent of many imitative productions, wiiich it 
is tiic object of the present enlargtft undertaking to 
render more comph-te. 

As a ipattcr of course, Camden was by this time 
associated with the nascent Society of Anthjuaries, 
for which lie subsequently coinjiosed, as occasion 
roquiii'd, various sliort essays connected with the 
profession of the members—jitirformances of which 
the most interesting may bo seen preserved in the 
ciilleciion of Thomas ILuirne. The ne\t period 
distinguislied by liis cxeitioiis was tl.o year 1603, 
during which he juinled, at Frankfort, a series of 
ancient writei’s on English history, of whom some 
had never before been publisiied, and other* were 
then first edited with an exact text and oxpltinaloi'y 
noti's. Tllis display of regard for the fame of liis 
coniitry added greatly to his own rcputtition; tlie 
task was well received, in 1608 he issued from the 
London press, a 4to Latin volume, entitled, “ Ro- 
uiaiiij of a greater work on Britain,” which was 
only subscribed with tlic final letters of life name. 
This modesty was evidently occasioned Sy a con- 
vietion that the contents were Tor flie larger part 
unworthy of hfe'formcr labouro; for the preface 
contains an admission that they are only the refuse 
of a better uudcidaking. Notwithstanding these 
disparaging circumstances, the book was dedicated 
to bis friend Sir Robert Cotfon, and ran through 
several editions. 

The discovery of the Gunpowder Plot led to a 
fresh proof of the estimation in which Camden’s 
talents were held; for when the pedantic James 
Imked around him for a writer to give a detail of 
his escape to tlie nations of Europe, he fixed upon 
the author of the Britannia as l^s histbrian. The 
injunctions of a sovereign were of course readily 
observed, audin a manner the most likely tiwsecmra 
the grace of approbation; be wrote the account iu 
Latin, gave the court version of the treason, and 
has therefore been seldom quoted as an authority 
upon the subject. SUll he felt so well satisfied with 
the reception of the composition, that he resolved ] 


forthwith to undertake a more impoi-tant concern, 
and give annals of the reign of 4uceii Elizabetli, 
a work to which he was first incited by the sugges¬ 
tions of his old patron the Lord Treasurer Bur¬ 
leigh. He began to make serious preparations for 
it in 1606; bis mind waf now disembarrassed of 
other can's, but he cnctmntered a heavy impedi¬ 
ment in bad health, and was thus unable to eom- 
plcte the first part of the work befoi-e Uie year 
1615. It was written in Latin; was honoured with 
a critique while in manuscript by King James, and 
printed in folio, at London, tmder royal approba¬ 
tion. Like all party productions, (it mot with a 
divided fortune: by some it was extolled with the 
warnu'st applause, and by others attacked with the 
most censorious opposition. Camden received tlie 
adiniratioii of liis friends with gratitude, but snftered^ 
*deep cliagrin from the reproaches of his eiieinios. 
Though repeatedly ciiallenged to the field of dispu¬ 
tation, he found it more ]iru(lcut to be silent than 
to reply ; and was so awed by contradictions, that, 
thougli be finished the history in 1017, he refused 
to let the conclusion be publisiied before bis 
death. • 

These annals of the reign of Queqfi,Elizabeth 
were published by Hoiu'ne, at Oxford, in three vols. 
Bvo, 1717 : tiioy have been less popular than the 
Britannia, yet have always been bold worthy of a 
creditable reference by coiiflieting authors. Hume 
bestows lavish praise upon them ; Robertson, 
as liir as tliey are interwoven with the affairs of 
Sfothnd, pronounces as unqualified a censure; 
while a Jiost of writers assert that the Irish trails- | 
aelioiis are either grossly iiiistohl, or very igno¬ 
rantly related. If tlieii, for the sake of brevity, wo 
may form an opinion of tlie work upon the testimo- 
iiii-s of Hume and H.diertson alone, it ui.ay perhaps 
not be too Much to sert, that the fornn'r chiefly 
regarded tli iso beauties by wliieh he is himself 
most distuiguisliad,—c»rft;et style and purity of 
laui,aiago; wliile lhc*latter decided upon the nobler 
merits of diligent investigation and im])artial faets. 
'Hiua Cimidcn will be found to have fuinishcd an 
txjuable relation of things, didivered with classical 
projiriety, and implicitly faitliful to one interest: 
ills version is rufll<si liy ms doubts, and broken by 
no discrcpaiicic.s ; he ailopts a prevalent story, and 
arranges the incidents presented by it with poetieul 
justice. Moral truth an*d historical rectitude, how¬ 
ever, are in such a case sacrificed; and Canulen 
therefore, tliough'"read with jiloasure, has never 
been adopted by able judges, either as a guide or a 
mudei. 

All the plans of iudustrions talent were by this 
time prosperously realized, and our author was 
enabled to spend the remainder of his days in ease 
and honour. On one occasion he was recalled to 
more active occupations by being appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of ^listory in Dr. Sutcliife’s new College of 
Polemics at Chelsea. But the institution, though 
supported by the patronage of King James, failed 
of success, and Ckuiden i^aa finally restored to 
leisure. Thenceforward his only avocations arose „ 
out of his office at the Herald’s College * these'were 
by no means laborious ; and be generally used to 
spend bis summers at a scat be possessed near 
Chiselhurst, in Kent, and return during the winter 
to his mansion in Westminster. But though no 
longer emulous in literature, ho felt a grateiul afleev 
tion for its interests, and made one ot the latest 
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acts of his life memorable for the benefit it con¬ 
ferred on the cause. In 1622, he founded an his¬ 
torical lectureship in the University of Oxford, and 
made over for its support his interest in the manor 
of Bexley, in Kent, then valued at 140/. a-yoar. 
He had the satisfaction gof nominating the first 
lecturer to the endowment; but expired at Chisel- 
hurst during the month of November in the follow¬ 
ing year, aged He directed his body to be 
buried in the parish church; but it was removed to 
his house in town, and interred with great heraldic 
pomp under that spat in the Abbey which is now 
indicated by hisamunuinent*. 

* Not far from Cjimiltn’s monument is a white stone, 
inscribed with the name of Thomas Parr, of the county of 
Nslop, who lived to the age of 152, and was buried here, 
^f a man thus cxti/oi diiiary, a few partirulars may prove* 
not less interesiing to the reader than relevant to the pur¬ 
port of the work, 'n.otoas, the sou of John I'ari, hushand- 
man, was bom in his father's cottage at Winoington, in 
the parish of Aldcrhury, and county of Salop, during the 
year 14S3. After residing at home with ins jiarents until he 
was seventeen years old, he wynt to scrvlco. In 1518, being 
then aged thiity-five, he left his master, and enjoyed the 
interest of Wssfather’s lease, under a family named Porter, 
during four years. In 1513, when he was sixty, the lirst 
lease renewed to him by the Porters expired. In 1583, aged 
eighty, he married Jane, the virgin daughter of John Taylor, 
by whom he liad a son .ind daughter, whp both died young. 
During the following year the second lease renewed to him 
by tlie Porters expired, as did in 1505, at the age of one 
hundred and two, tile third lease renewed by the same 
hands. Three years af'lei, he did penance in Aldrrbiiry 
chnrch, for lying with Catherine Milton, and getting her with 
child. In I5!I5, aged one hundred and twelve, he buried hU 
lirst wife, after a cohabitation of thirty two years. At tlie 
age of one hundred and twenty-two, he entered into a second 
inarriege with Jane, the widow of Anthony Adda, and 
daughter of John Loyd, of Oilsells, in Montgomeryshire; 
she survived him, as he died on the 5th of November, 1035, 
after living v i,l.cr for Ihirtf years, s 

Parr s.iw m sovereigns on the llritish throne • namely 
Edward IV.. Edwiid V., Uiehard III., ncnr>VII., I#en-'y 
Vllt , Edward VI., Mary, Elizahcth, James I., and Chariessl. 
■Wlien he was one hundred and forty, Rubens ^vet liim at 
Slirewshury, and took his picture, in which he is represented 
with a complexion as delieatj^ly incarnated as that of a young 
girl. Some time before his dissolufion, Thomas, pkirl of 
Arundel, brought him up to London, and presented ^im to 
James I,, who is reporied to have said to him, “ 'Vou have 
live,' longer than other men; nowwhat liave you done more 
than other pien?’’ To which the rustic answered, “An’ 
your majesty will panlnn me, I did penance when more than 
an hundn>d years old." Tlie celebrated Harvey opened his 
body, and ascribed his death to a change of air, and the high 
drink and food which he was regaled with in London. 

Taylor, the water-poet, has commemerate^ old Parr in 
strains so peculiarly descriptive, that the insertion of a few 
of them is irroslstihl' : 

" Prom head to heel his body had ail over ^ 

A quick set, thick set, natural hairy cover. 

Good wholesome labour was his exercise, 

Down with the lamb, alid with the lark would rise; 

In mire mid tolling sweat he K|tent the day, 
to hja team he wh I died time away: 

The cock his night cIuck, and till day was done. 

His watdi and chief sun-dial was the sun. 

He was nf old Pythagoras’ opinion. 

That green cheese was most wholesome with an onion; 

•" 0 - 


Camden’s Letters to and from his friends were 
copied from the manuscripts in the Cottonian 
Library of the British Museum, and edited about 
the year 1690, by Abel Boyer, who was the original 
compiler of the French and Englisli Dictionary, 
which still bears his name. They wore afterwai-ds 
republished by Dv. Thomas Smitli, who pi-efixed 
an account bf the life of the writer. 

In concluding the life of Camden it is olmervablc, 
0iat tJioiigh styled the founder of British archmo- 
logj, he was neither the first nor tlie best who 
treiited upon the subject. He may be considered 
a writer of good, but imt standard Latin, and a 
studious Wtbor than a tasteful compiler. Of all bis 
works the Britannia alone is now referred to, and 
iliat in a translation, of which the subject-matter is 
defective, and mainly sustained by a huge body of 
ediftirial annotations, which swell the publication 
into four volumes folio. The most authoritativ'O 
panegyric he (“ver received was pronounced by 
Hume, who described his Annals as one of the best 
historical productions that bad been composed by 
an Englishinan ; and perlAlps tlie bitterest sarcasm 
shot against him was uttered by O’Flaherty in his 
“ said, 

“ I’erliistras Anglos oeulis, Canidt-ne, duohiis, 

1'no ooii'io 8cotos, emeus Hilieniigcnas.'' 

Against this ^distich it is but fair to quote the 
eulogy of his friend, Ben Jonson, which teems with 
an eloquent affection equally honorable to tlie sub¬ 
ject of tlu lines and their author: 

“ CainiiL'ii, most Tcverend head, to whom I owe 
All tliat 1 am in arts, all tlint I know; 

(How nothing '* that!) to whom iiiy country o»e.s 
'I'lie great renown and name wherewith she goes, 
d'han thee tin* age secs not that thing more gravt, 

More liigh, more holy, tlint site more would erave. 
tVhat name, what skill, what faith hast thou in things! 
What sight in searching the most antique springs! 
Wliat weight and what antliority in thy speech! 

Min scarce eon make that lioubt, but thou caust teach. 
Pardon free triitli, and let thy iiiodesty, 

Wliicli conquers all, be once o'ereoine by thee. 

Many of tliine this belter coiiid than I, 

Blit for tlielr jiowcrs accept iny piety.” 


Coarse mesliii bread, and for ills daily swig, 
j Milk, buttermilk, and water, whey and whig • 
Somctiines methu^liii, and by fortune happy. 

He sometimVs swigged a cup of ale^nost nappy; 
Cyder or perry, when he did repair 
T a Whitsun ale-wake, wedding, or a fair; 

Or when at Christmas time he was a guest 
At his good landlord’s bouse amongst the rest; 
Else he had little'leitnre time to waste. 

Or at the ale-house half a cup to taste; 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox. 

Nor know a coach, tobaeco, or the- 

His pliysic was good butter, which the soil 
Of Salop yields, more sweet than candy oil ; 

And garlic he esteemed above the rate 
Of Venice treacle, or best mithridate. 

He enteftained fo gont, no aclie he felt; 

The air was good and temperate where he dwelt. 
• • WMHe marisses and sweet-tongueil nightingales 
Did chaunt him roundelays and madrigals. 

Thus living within bounds of Nature’s laws 
Of his long lasting life may be some cause.” 
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HOWARD, EARL OF 

Boan in the year 1636, the Honorable Charles 
Howard, grandson of the socond'Uukc of Norfolk 
of the same name, entered the naval service of his 
country at a very early age, and obtained the most 
advantageous ap])oiiitineiits for the development of • 
his talents under the immediate, eye of his fathtt*, 
Baron Elliugham, who filled the Jmst of Ijord High 
Admiral upon tlio accession of Queen Kliiiabcth to 
tlie throne. At this period, tliough onlyltwo an<l 
twenty years of age, young Howard was particu¬ 
larly distinguished by the notice of his royal mis¬ 
tress, who entrusted him with an embiissy to 
France, to congratulate Charles IX. upon his 
assumption of the crown. This mission satisfacto¬ 
rily discharged, he quitted tho navy for a while, 
and as tho events of the period afini’ded no op¬ 
portunity for employment in tliat service, he en¬ 
tered the army. In thte new profession he was 
nominated to the comm.aud of a.J’cgimoiitof cavalry;* 
and after a jiromiaeuous service of nine years, was 
• -proclaimed a geucnil of lioi-se, when the Earl of 
Wai-wick opposed tl»e insm’rcction headed by the 
Earls of Nortlmmberlaiid and Westinorolaiid, in 
the north, immesliatoly afterwards Howard was 
n-placed on his original clcntcrfl, and led the 
sipi.adron of ships of war, which Elizabeth ordered 
out to sea as a convoy to Amn', daughter of Maxi¬ 
milian, Emi)eror of Austria, during her voyage to 
Spain. Before he joined escort on tliis oceubion lie 
made an ostentatious display of naval pride ; “ he 
environed their fleet/’ says I fackluyt, “ in a most 
I strange and warlike sort, and cnlorccd them to 
I stoo]) gali.-int and vjiil tlieir honnels for the Queen 
, of England.” In 1671 we find him retiicned for tho 
i county of Surrey to the House of (^onmons, .and 
ore long, by the death of his father, invested with 
the family title, and a seat in the Upper House. 
At the same time he received his father’s office of 
Lord Privy Seal, and now rose progressively to 
the highest honours a subject can attain. He 
was first made Cliamberlain of the Koj’al House¬ 
hold, ^ext elected a Knight of the Oartcr, and, 
at last, upon tlic dcatii of the Earl of Lincoln, 
advanced, in 1686, to the dignity of Lord High 
Admiral. 

The period of jhis appointment wits big with the 
most important consequences. Philip II., of Spain, 
was well known to have flattered himself with 
sti-ong pretensions to the crown of England, by 
virtue of his marriage with yio late Queen Mary, 
and the most serious apprehensions of a powerful 
attack to enforce this claim were entertained, both 
by the goverunicnt and tho people. It was not, 
however, until tho year 1588, that tlie measures of 
preparation for so formidable an undertaking were 
thought to be complete, and the destination of the 
extraordinary force, which hud long been in a 
course of muster, was publicly aiyiwed.* An accu¬ 
rate account of the Spanish fle-ct was then ptiblislied 
in Latin, and circulated tlironghout Eur§pe,*ii* 
which “ The Most Happy Armada,” as it was fan- 
cifuUy styled, was boastcnl to consist of 130 vessels, 
floating 68,868 tons, mounting 2630 pieces of can¬ 
non, and manned with ] 0,295 soldiers, 8460 ma¬ 
rines, and 2086 galley slaves. These sliips of war 
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were also accompanied bj a large fleet of trans- 
iwrts, carrying a plentiful store of aiiunuuition, and 
were farther provided with a prodigious quantity of 
arms, destined to supply the great body of volun¬ 
teers that was expected to flock around the Spanish 
banner as soon as it descended on our shores. The 
oHicer originally entrusted wi^t tho command of 
this grrat .armament was the Maj.'quis of Santa 
Cruz, a nobleman who had distinguished himself 
by a long course of valorous scwict. Death, how¬ 
ever, snatched him from tho post, and his place 
Was nominally supplied by tho Duke of Medina 
Sidunia, whUe the Admiral second in command, ' 
Don Martinez do Ricalde, was really the person to 
whose advice the direction of every movement was 
confided. A large body of nobility crowded around 
these officers, under the character of volunteers, 
and some of the highest dignitaries of the chm'ch 
undertook tlie duties of chAplains to the forces. In 
the month of May, the captains were al^ q^embled 
at Lisbon, and the fleet was forthwith reported to 
be ill a fit eoiidition for sea. 

This moiiientous act, however, wasdeferied until 
the first of June^on which day, with a eousccratod 
banner, blessed by the pope, and pronounced "inriit- : 

the sails of tin; 6|innish fleet were unfurled, 
and the voyage commenced, under every circuiii- 
sfance that could e.stablish jKimp and excite enthu¬ 
siasm. Being thus launched to subdue England, 
and convert its inhabitants, the eoimuancU'rs were 
instructed to i)r<)C('ed to the Uoads of Calais, and 
tln-re form a junction with tlie reinforcenu-nt pro¬ 
mised by th' Duke oi 1‘anna. This point eflecled, 
the orders coiitainod in a sealed packet were to be 
obcyij. To thes# ehargtts was added a general 
recommendation to Vet on the defensive, and to 
forbear a fiast attack. 

•Of tlie forc-e which was collected by Elizabetli 
to repel tins powerful invasion, the accounts are 
various and contradictory. That her ships were 
ni'irc numeraus tinpi those* of the enemy appears 
certain, tliough tlieir size and strength were inferior, 
their equipment much W'eaker, and their power still 
farther reduced by the* different squadrons into 
which they were divided, for the purpose of guard¬ 
ing every vulnerable qiuu’ter upon which the dc.sceiit 
might be first made. Howard, as Lord High Ad¬ 
miral, assumed the chief command, Sir John Haw¬ 
kins was his rear-admiral, and all tho vessels avail¬ 
able fur actual «nga|cmcut ore estimated at 176 
sail, the number of tuns being 29,794, and of men 
14,601. Of these Sir Francis Drake, as vice-admi¬ 
ral, led a distinct squadron of 32 vessels, and 2368 
men; whfle Lord Henry Seymour, supported by a 
Dutch fleet, under the Count Nassau, draw off' 23 
sail, and 1700 men, in order to coast along the 
sliores of Flanders, a .d eiflhaxrasa the prajected 
approach of the Duke of Parma. Of ffie remaining ^ 
force mustered by tlic English, bcBid(j_ volgflteer 
ships from private individuals araoiintiiig to 18, 
there were also 10 fine merchantmen tendered to 
the Lord High Admiral, and a fleet of 58 ves^ls 
fitted out for him by the city of London. With 
these various means of opposition, Howard put tjj 
sea, and, in compliance with the directions given j 
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for tile oc'caeion, cmised along our western coast in 
order to receive the Sponiai'ds at their first ap¬ 
proach. The season advanced, but tticre was no 
appearance of an enemy; and the English cabinet 
began to conjecture from the delay, that no decided 
attempts at an invosion^ould be made during the 
year. In consequence oithis supposition, Walsing- 
ham, the secretary of state, issued orders to the 
high admiral, to send his licavier vessels into har. 
hour and pay off the men, in order to save the 
state expense. FortunaU-ly, however, for the coun¬ 
try, the discrimination of Lord Effingham was 
more penetrating. lie wrote back to the secretary 
to excuse himself from comidyiiig with tlie orders 
issued, and begged^ if expense was the only olijcct 
in view, and ids reasons for refusing to pay off the 
ships should be deemed insufficient, that they might 
*' all be considered h<? retained in the service at his 
personal chwge. The wisdom of this conduct was 
soon evinced, fur on the night of June 1!), a Scutch 
pirate, named Captain Fleming, brought intelli¬ 
gence that the S|>aiiish fleet had entered the chan¬ 
nel. The first land they approached was the Lizard 
Point, which they confoutided with the Ram’s Head, 
near Plyyigutli, and in consequence stood off again 
to sea until the following morning, when their 
hostile flags again appeared in sfght. 

Adverse winds had already sc.ittcred and reduced 
the invading fleet, and so widely {fsiindcr were the 
English ships extended in squadrons of ob-ser- 
vation. that the utmost exertions could only collect 
a sail of SO vessels to meet the Spaniards, who came 
steering up tlic Clianue] in the shape of a half- 
moon, with their wmgs Sjircad out to an extent of 
seven miles. Howard suffered them to pass him 
without niolcstatioii, and they were vain enough to 
accept of the advantage; but a-s soon os he found 
himself ill tlie rear, and bad acquired tlie aid he 
desired from the wind, he immediately jnirsued 
and attncLf,'! them. Thte movement was projected 
with givii; skill, and ,>crfornfed with appropriate 
conrage. The battle, which took place ott the 
Ed lystone, e as irregular and indecisive, in coiijft- 
quuiicc of the inadeiiuatcuess of iiis furc«; but one 
great object was attained in the damage dune to 
almost every vessel Im conteitded with, and the 
promise of still greatiT benefits was held forth by 
the confusion wiiici. was perceptible before»iiight 
juii <*. stop to the firing.* Meanwhile a Spanish 
galleon, with an admiral’s flag, sprung her foremast 
in cmisequonee of the injuries slie had received 
during the day, and floated disabled on the squad¬ 
ron commanded by Sir Francis Drake, who now 
came up to suj’port the high admiral. ^ She proved 
to be laden with specie, whic% was intended to pay 
the Spanish sailora, and supply their fleet; but 
which was immediately distributed as a prize to 
encourage the English crew, while the capture 
itself was sent into Dartmouth, as au Earnest of 
nobler advantages. 

The next engagement ensued on the 23rd, and 
the prospective triuiiTph of tlie English became 
still more apparent. The larger vessels of the 
eneiti^, w^^icll formed so prominent a source of 
pride, now proved siugularly inefficient, for, on 
account of their bulky elevation above tlie water, 
every allot from them flew over the heads of the 
Eugfish, while scarcely a bullet from the latter 
jiiassed without effect; and the execution com¬ 
mitted, in cousequeuce of the crowded equipments 


of the Sjmiiish nien-of-war, was terribly con¬ 
spicuous. 

'file 24th was a day of rest, because the English 
wanted a supply of ammunition; and it is singular to 
observe how palpably forbearance established the 
greatness of the enemies’ fears, and nit iroately tended 
to their complcte^discomfiture. Had they ordered 
their movehicnts otherwise, tlie consequences might 
have, in all probability, been signally different also; 
abut while vainly awaiting a junction witli the Duke 
of* Parma, wlio nqver approached them, they neg¬ 
lected a series of favourable opportunities, which, 
judiciously improved, must liave jiroduced results 
the mo4' di-sastrous to the safety of the British 
nation. To expose such errors is now uninteresting, 
and it is only left to state the succession of assaults 
by which the destination of this mighty Armada 
was utterly defeated. On the 2.'itli, the English 
admiral was fully supplied with amniuiiition, and 
also reinforce*! by the arrival of all the squadrons 
destined to support his measures. His strength 
was now swelled to the miinbcr of 140 sail, and he 
made the final arrangeiilents for a slginil attack, 
^’or tills purjiose he parted his fleet into four divi¬ 
sions, of the first of winch li" I’etniiied the command 
in person; while he entrusted thi' second to Sir 
Francis Drake, the third to Sir John Han kins, and 
the fourth to Captain Frobisher. A calm, however, 
ensiu'i], and pivvented the fulfilment of the plan, 
when it was tliought prudent, to siispiMid fnrtbor 
operations until the enemy should enter the .Straits 
of Dover, where Lord Henry Scyiiionr was sta¬ 
tioned to engage the Duke of Pai-ma, .md oppose 
his progress. 

'rhe event did not occur until July 27, when the 
Spaniards, who had been greatly harassed during 
the interval, anchored before Calais, but prudently 
airangi-d their laigc ships in protecting their lines, 
so that no attempt could be made to attack them 
without involving almost certain ruin to the aggivs- 
W'l-s. In this dilemma, Huwai'd had reconrwo to 
an ei^icdient at that period most unusual in naval 
tactics. He converted eight of the worst vessels 
he had into fire-shijis, and at midnight dosjiatehcd 
them, loaded with coinhustibles, into the thickest 
of the enemy’s fleet, where ere long a blaze arose 
that made tlio success of the inaiimuvre apparent; 
and as the English adniiial foresaw, the compact 
order of the enemy was broken up, and every 
vessel obliged to^scck safety for itself in flight. 
On the following morning, the ^English, as was 
their custom, gave close eliasc, and, wiihout a 
general’battle, were able to inflict considerable 
damage. A large galleon foundered upon the 
sandrfof Calais, arvl yas there pursued and burnt; 
while the Spaniards, still cherishing a hope, I’en- 
dezvuused at Gravelines, and assumed tho appear¬ 
ance of decisive efforts. Here they again cast 
anchor for some time, in hojies the Duke of Parma 
would licave in sight; but still disappointed of this 
long-delayed succour, and hourly oppressed by the 
riuitiing fire of the Eiiglisli, they at last broke from 
tlieir muurfhgs, lyid made one resolute attempt to 
repass the Straits of Dover. It has been honour- 
«My admitted by English writers, that tho courage 
and skill with which this movement was made, 
would in all probability have ensured it success, 
had not the wind, fortunately for the English, 
veered suddenly and with violence round to the 
north-west, and driven the enemy directly upon 
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the coast of iiSealand. Here a^aiii, fortunately for 
them, it turned to north-east, and tliey were en¬ 
abled, by superior tackiii^r, to avoid the certain 
wreck that seemed to await fliem u|)on tlio shores. 
This dilemma ])a.sscd, a council of wai’ was held by 
the Duke de Medina >Sidoiiin, anc^nfter some deli¬ 
beration, it was admitted that hopes tjicre were 
none for the expedition. Dy a natural consequence 
it was next resolved, that the only course to be 
pursued with prudcnc*e, was to return home, widi <' 
as many ships and men as they cauld possibly save 
from the hostility of wind, wave, weather, aud 
England. . 

This conclusion was no sooner agreed ter than it 
was carried into execution, and the fleet made sad 
for Spain. But its dangers were still far from 
passed, and its difiicultii's far from overcome. Un¬ 
willing again to face the English squadron, it tilts 
determined to double the island, and by tliis means 
escape an encounter. Care, however, ItoJ been taken 
to deprive them of every supjtly either of food or 
water along the coast, so that, on reaching the 
shores of Scotland, they wen* obliged to throw 
their mules, horso.s, and heavy arms, overboard ;• 
and, that they might moro easily escape, to se|)»trate 
niio two divisions. Twenty-five vessels, under the 
Ituke Ue Mi'dina Sidoiiia, boro away directly for 
the Bay of Biscay, and forty nion-, under the vice- 
ndininil, uiidertook to steer round Jrcluiid. Bveii 
this liope was singularly haflled ; for on the second 
of .September a storm of unusual violence arose, 
which the English weatliered with comparative 
success, bill the Spaniards were utti'rly un.ahie to 
eoiilend with. Scattered asunder in every direc¬ 
tion, some ships foundered on the const, while 
others, driven backwards into the channel, fell an 
easy prey into the hands of their uinvearied pur¬ 
suers, On the rocky shores of Ireland alone no 
less than thirty sail wore lost, while i.iaiiy otliers 
were destroyed amidst the western Isles of Scot¬ 
land, and the confines of Argyleshire. Titus tcr- 
mhiiited the mighty project of reducing England 
to a foreign yoke; aud thus short was the sjince of 
time necessary to sweep away from tiio surface of 
the deep u fleet which it required throe years to 
equip. Slid treasures uncounted to produce. 

Fo« his eminent services upon this oeciision, the 
lord high admiral was created Karl of Nottingham, 
and rt'wai'ded with a pension. But cvw higher 
honours awaited him; for in jylieii the state 
was inonocod with revolt at homo and invasion 
from abroad, Elizahetli created him lord lieutenant- 
general of all England, and entrusted him with 


the solo and supreme command of all her foivcs 
both by sea and land. This unprecedented rank and 
antliority he sustained witii almost ri-gal powers, 
until, fortunately for his country, the danger 
subsided, he took the ill-fated Earl of Essex into 
custody, and his active 8*i'vieeB ceased to ho re¬ 
quired by his sovereign, who proved her regard for 
him by yielding to his cntroaly aloin the way ward 
humours which so strangely disturbed her last ill¬ 
ness. 

Upon the accession of James I., Howard was 
continued in his post of lord 4iigh admiral, and 
also ofliciiitod as lord chamberlain. sSoou after, an 
embassy being required to the country of his late 
enemies, .Spain, he was selected Jor the mission, 
iuid performed it undi'r unusual circumstances of 
{lump and dignity. His I'etiiiue consisted of 500 ^ 
persons, including six noblenien and fifty knights, 
and so stately was his progri'ss, and so magnitieeiit 
his outlay, that although he was allowed 1,'>,000^. 
for his expenses, an<l received jireseiits at Madrid 
of the value of 20,000f. more, and was only absent 
three months, his charges were so heavy tliat he 
fell into peeutiiai'y diffieiilties, and was sevtTely 
hinmed for his extravaganee by the kisg. Ills 
emharrassments conliniiiiig, he was indneed in 101!) 
to resign the office of lord high admiral to the 
aspiring favourite, Buekiiiglmm, who by one of 
those arrangcniesits which, liowevcr excusable be¬ 
cause they weiv! coiimiuii at that jteriod, niust 
always he regarded as currujit aiid di'gradiiig, gave 
liim ill return an aminity of 1000/. a-year, j)re.seiited 
his eonnte.ss with a sum of IIUOO/. eash, and jiro- 
cured the remission of a debt of 11(00/. due to the 
crown. 

Howard died December 14, 1024, at his seat, 
Hayling, near CroyiKm. lie was twice married, 
first to Oatht.. me, duugiiter of ilcuiy Carey *,l.i>r(l 
Hunsdon; and secondly, to Margaret, daughter of 
James Stuart, Eafl qf Murray. 

* is Ae nobleman wlm is menlinnMi in a former 
page, as being riiinnieniorated bj one of llie most stately and 
cxpen.sive, but b> no means one of ilio innst tastelnl monu¬ 
ments in llic Ablits'. It stands tliirlj-stx feet lilgh. .and is 
plar eil against tliu wall of.the chapel of St. John llie 
Uaptist. A Latin iiiNeriptinn, too long and too formal to bo 
worth quoting, sets forth that he was a Privy ('ouncillur. 
Knight of the Garter, Governor of Berwick, aud Loid t'li.am- 
berlain to Queen Elizabeth. He died July 23, liVII. aged 
seventy-two, of disapiiointment, as Is said, and vexation, to 
think that his services Iiad not been rewarded according to 
his deserts. 
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The family of Villiers, Duko of Buckingham, has 
two monuments in the Abbey, one to the memory 
of Sir George Villiers and his wife, Jlary Beau¬ 
mont, created Countess of Butkingham, in the 
chapel of St. Nicholas. This is a handsome altar 
tomb, and the work of Nicholas Stone, RaS 
left a memorandum respecting it to this effect: 
“In 1631,1 made a tomb for the right honourable 
lady, the Countess of Buckingham, and sett it up 
in Westminster Abbey, and was payed for it 660/.” 
The other monument is in the chapel of Henry VII., 


and commemorates the son of Sir George, the bold 
favourite of the weak James I. It is in one respect 
characteristic and apy.roprTate, being just such a 
tribute as a vain man, full of ostentation and ^ide 
would naturally covet. The duke in wirmtafr, is 
here introtluced lying in state by the sitlo of Ins 
duchess, Catherine, daughter and solo Mir<^ of 
Francis, Earl of Rutland. Above lus head are 
marble statues of his children kneeling in prayer; 
and at his feet Neptune with his trident revei-8e«h 
and Mars with his head crouched. Two figures, 
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/ pevBirely inclmed, Tclwre the other camera of 
the tomb, which is in gilt brass, and must alwaya 
be regarded as a highly finished specimen of 
the style of sepulchral architecture to which it 
belongs. 

These sumptuous poffthumons honours have in 
the present instance risen with an imposing accord¬ 
ance to the lofty fortunes of their subject—a man, 
who is remarkable in the history of his country, as 
having been one of tho most powerful favourites 
ever exalted by the capricious influence of tho 
crown, and as having pushed the fortune of that 
condition to itH highest point. He wa.s the greatest, 
if not the last of,the race by which the English 
court was enervated, and English liberty endan¬ 
gered. However tempting the brightness of his 
career, all emulation of his life is diverted by tlie 
moral of his death ; wo shun the paths by whieh 
ho ro.se, to avoid the *\-!)gedy by which he fell. 
Born August 28, 1582, at llrooksby in Leieestcr- 
shirc, he was the third sou of Sir George Villiers, 
knight, and Mary, daugiitor of .Anthony Beaumont, 


/ accordingly made cup-bearer at large early la 
11613, and daring the course of the summer of the , 
same year, admitted cup-bearer in ordinary. 

Upon the generality of men, the favours of for¬ 
tune dc.scend at rare intervals, like those thick 
drops which falk singly from the clouds during a 
sultry da^ but on Villiers they came full and fre¬ 
quent as tho rain showers of s]tring. Thus on St. 
George’s Day, 1CI6, he was luiightcd, made a geii- 
tj^‘man of the bed-chamber, and enriched with a 
])ension of 100(W.*!i year out of tho Court of Wards, 
y'.gain, on the new year’s day following, he was 
appointad M.aslor of the Horse, and in July, 1C16, 
iiistallcu a Knight of the Gai'tcr. On tho 22nd of 
the ensuing month, he was created Baron of Wliad- 
don, ill the county of Bucks, and Viscount Villiers, 
aiyl January 5, 1617, adviced to the Earldom of 
Buckingham, and sworn in a member of the Privy. 
C'omieil. By this time he was constantly the com¬ 
panion of his* sovei-eigii’s private enjoyments, and 
an indispensable attendant upon his person at all 
public duties : few courtiers surpassed him in the 


Esq., of Cole Orton, ii^ the same county. Up to value and variety of his appointments, and no one 
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I hiH tenth year he was bred at home, under the rivalled him in the conRdence of the nibnnrch. 
care of 4iJS parents, and tlien sent to school at But this was not half the measure of bis dignities 
Billisdcn. Throe years after this his father died, or emoluments: he attended Janies on his journey 
and tho partiality of his mother *, with adiom a to the north during the summer, tmd was swoni in 
good person and a lively temper made him an a Privy Cuiiiteillur of Scotland in honour of the 
csp. ' ;al favourite, recalled him‘to her house at occasion. On tlie 1st of January in the next year, 
Godby, where she thenceforward superintended be was created Marquis of Buckingham, nominated 
his education in person. Under such a director Lord High Admiral of England, made Chief Jus- 
his attainments naturally became rather onia- tieo in Eyre of the parks and forests south of the 
mental than solid; and his progress in music, nver Trent, Master of the King’s Bench Office, 
dancing, and feiieiiig, was much more successfully Steward of Westniuistcr, and Constable of Windsor 
cultivated than in literature or science. Innate Castle. 

q i!tIifleation.s adapted him to excel in such light He now stood forth, erect in all the grace and 
pm-suits, and accordingly his fortt'ardness excited consequence whicli a doting royalty could impart, 
the approbation of his masters, and fulflllcd every and no sooner did he find himself steadily fi.xed 
hope of maternal fondness. At the ago of eighteen upon the pinnacle, than he gave loose to all the 
he was sent into I'rancc, wlu'nfe, after speudiiig impulses of a character, which was as overbearing 
three years in 1v..velUng, lie retunied home a as hi%fortnne. In every instance the sole almoner 
polished and lashi >niible man, iiid resided with l^is of James’s bounty, he deemed it as jirudent as 
mother for another twelvemonth. At Ijcr recom- he fouud it easy to streiigllicn his inlerost at 
mendatJoii he tlier. began to think of marrj'ing; the risk of his popularity, by making a sterling 
and with .a view of tliiis establishing himself in provision for the numerous members and rolaiiiers 
society, was actually t'liying liis addresses to a of his own family. This iufluciicc securod, he ob- 
daiighter of Sir Roger Ashton, Master of the taiued still greater respect for his stedfaStness 
Robes to James I., when casual introduction to in frieudsliip, and the mip1ac.ability of his n-seut- 
Sir John Graham encouraged him to jmsh his iiients. tVrrogaiit to his su)ici-ior8, iiisoleut to his 
fortune ai oc'irt. equals, and emitertiptuous to his inferiors, lie was 

This idea, AO exactly coiicurring with his humour alike hated and feared, and evcil ruled the king 
and habits, once taken, was warmly folk-wed up, and heir-apparent by a strange eonibiuation ol 
and in the result rewardou with unexpected pros- flattery and dictation. 

periiy. His introduction to Juii|ca >. took place Th# extent of his patronage may be inferred 
ill a comedy during one of the royal progro-sses to from Uie following lafts;—He left his ehler brother, 
Althoi^o, and at that favourable juncture, when John, Viscount Purbeck, and his younger, Chris- 
the crimes of Somerset left .a vacancy in the pro- tophor, an earl; he made one half-brother, Edward, 
dilections Of the royal b.i-iom, which a slight notice president of the province of Munster, in Ireland, 
of the graceful person and gay address of young and obtained a baronetcy for another, who seems to 
Villiers easily supplied. Hasty in every project, have been the only moderate member of the family, 
and minute in all his egres, James condescended to inasmuch as he always persisted in residing on his 
make such ai-rangcments for the advancement of estate, and eschewing the conrt. He also obtained 
the \|ew minion as should obviate the jealousy of a countess's patent for his mother, married his onlv 
the eI5er HbbiJity, and diaarm public odium. Sir ^ister |p the Earl of Denbigh, and provided her 
John Graham received iii.^tnictions to promote wifti three appointments under the queen. In fine, 
joaiig Villiers as the queens protege; he was it was affirmed at his death, that of all his relations 

w ithin any near degi-ec, every man was well placed, 

♦ This lady lived to witness the greatest honours her son every woman well ^ matehed and fartl ler, that 
dbiainvd, end died s widow, April IS, 1632. She was created left every seiwaiit in his lumscbold, and every 
Countess of Burkinghaih in 1818. officer under his various authorities, possessed of 


it was affirmed at his death, that of all his relations 
w ithin any near degi-ec, every man was well placed, 
and every woman well matehedand farther, that 
he left every servant in his household, and every 
officer under his various authorities, possessed of 
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good fortunes and cstablMied charactotv—a boast, / embassy, nor the splendour in whieh Uuehingham 
such as the admirers of far better men have seldom / appeared at tho head of it; the gallantry of his , 


been able to make, 

Saab were tlie circumstances under which, to 
enable Prince Charles wi («iy hie court to the 
Infanta of Sfiaiii, ho in 1625 (t<;*Isied that secret 
journey to Miidrid, wliieh constitutes aa historical 
incident too popular to require in this place any 
detailed account of tho absurd ostentation with 
which it was coiiductcMl, the intrigues by wliich^it* 
was checkered, or the inortifidlitLon in whicli it 
terminated. Its failure was mainly occasioned by 
Buckingham’s wild and overbearuig con(|uct; for 
althougli the prince was welcomed with singular 
splendour and attention, the duke’s familiarity with 
him offended the gravity of the Spanish court; 
while his haughty bearing to the grandees exaspe¬ 
rated their national pride. lie was so infatuated 
as to iusnlt the prime minister, the Duke Ulivai-ez, 
to his teeth, and at lost, finding himlelf thoroughly 
despised wherever he was not openly hated, ho teazed 
the prince to break off ,the suit and return home. 
Thus what began in mystery ended in shame; the 
king raised him to a dukedom during his absence, 
and rew.ardcd him uism his return home witli the 
posts of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
.Steward of Hampton Court; notwithstanding wliich, 
his resentment prompted him to side with the op- 
})osition in Parlianieut, to misrepi vseut the treat¬ 
ment the priucc had received, inllamc the nation 
against the Spairards, and for oiiee, at least, to 
siij)port those measures which were conceived to 
be indis]>enaablo for the welfare of the country. 
In this line of conduct he has been charged with 
ingratitude to tho court to which he owed all he 
possessed ; he was probably led to adopt it to 
divert tho torjnuit of indignation wliieh he was 
certain must roll against him, should the Earl of 
Bristol, theu ambassador at Madrid, return home, 
aud expose the true history of the journey. 

James I. died in 1625, and no clinngc t(Kik,,plaee 
in the tenour of Buckingham’s prosperity, for lie 
succeeded in obtaining even more ascendancy o\ er 
the son than he had ever possessed with tho 
father * ; and power and favour continued in his 
hands to the same arbitrary extent as ever. The 
youn;f king immediately forwarded him to Paris, 
there to receive the princess Henrietta Maria of 
France as his intended queen, and escort her to 
England. Nothing could excec.I the pomp of Uiis 

• The following autograph from the prince exhiBIts Buch- 
inghsm'B character in the amplitude of courtiership, os the 
father'a prime counacllor, and the confidant of tin* son's 
amours:— ’ 

“ Stesiu, 

I have nothing now to wryte to you, 
but to give you tbankes hothe for the good counccll yc gave 
me, and for the event of it. The king gave me a good sharp 
potion, but you took away the working of it by the well 
relished comfits ye sent after it. I have met with the partie 
that must not be named once alreddie; andsthe culler of 
wryting this letter shall make me meetV with her on Satur¬ 
day, although it is written the day being Tburs^^y. So 
assuring you that the busluess goes safelie oim, 1 rest '* ** 

“ Your constant loving friend, 

“CHARLES." 

V ; 

“ I hope ye will not shew the king this letf«T, but put it 
in the safe custodic of Mister Vulcan.” i 


/ rethiue exceeded all the bravery of the Freneh 
' court, and he overacted in his own person all the 
vanities for which that nation has ever been ridi¬ 
culous. But even on this occasion the iuhen'iit 
presumption of his character involved him in dan¬ 
ger and disrejmte; for, struck with the cliavms of 
the queen of I'ranco, he ventured to address lier 
witli an open importunity tliat provoked indignant 
censures. Yet so daring his passion, tliat 
after attending on his new milArcss a part of the 
road to England, ho returned bai*k to Paris in 
private, and visited the queen^^wlio dismissed liim 
with a reproof, Havooring of kindncoa, thoiigii ex¬ 
pressing anger. But his motions were watched, 
and u]Min the prospect cf a second embassy, pro¬ 
visions were made for his reception, by w Inch his 
rashness, had ho persevered, might have paid the 
forfeit of ossassiiiatiun. Of this design he received 
just notice enough to decline the hazard, and was 
foi-cod to succumb witli a braggart asseveration, 
that he “ would still see and confer with the lady, 
in spite of all the power of France.’’ 

Returned to Fmgland with a safety bBtHittle me¬ 
rited, he was reckless enough to strain every means 
within his waoli in order to make the French court 
acknowledge the influence of liis rcseiitmeut. He 
received every x’fefiigee from tho justice or displea¬ 
sure of the king of i’eance not only witli promp- 
tilude and kindni ss, hut upheld them by attontioiis 
iiiul bounty; he spared no cost to spirit up hatred 
of tho Frencli among the people, and omitted no 
argument to prevail upon Charles to distress his 
father-in-law by assisting the Hugonots. In the 
extiuvagancc of his animosity, he was even se base 
as to pei-socutc the young queen, whom be was 
acenstotned to t''. at with iinpaiflonable insolence; 
and it lia.s been .isscrted ^hat, while he lived, she 
had but little inttres-t with her liusbaiid. 

The crisis of Buckingham’s fevered fortunes at 
Ltpt approached; he was tillable to overcome it, 
and the tide of prosperity receded from him with 
pTeci)ii(ate forqo and velocity. The parliament 
assembled in August, 1626, and ho was formally 
arraigned, but tho'ldng suspended the blow by a 
dissolution. At tho coionation, whicli took pUice 
on the 2nd of Fcbruaiy following, he ofiiciated 
with every appearance of nndimiiushcd favour and 
confidence as Lord High Steward. Still the reso¬ 
lution of ills accusers rcmniiicd unshaken, and both 
houses of the new parliament, which met four days 
after, exhibited fresh articles of imjicachment 
against him.* '"^e king sent down a message to tlie 
Lords, asserting of his own knowledge that the 
duke was innocent; Buckingham also put in an 
exeulpatoiT answer, couched in great obsequious¬ 
ness nndohnniility; but no satisfaction was pro¬ 
duced by these appeals; and Cliarlcs, iinpaticiit of 
the pertinacity of the proceedings, again dissolved 
the parliament, rather thau.abandnn his favourite. 

Meanwhile, the populace cried out against him 
with active bitterness. He was upbinidcd as hjiving 
corrupted the king, and betrayed tbefi' liberties; 
accusations which he retorted with an acrimony 
even moi'e intemperate; thus adding fresh passion 
to his incensed opponents, ami heaping deeper 
cares upon the confusion of his friends. 

The sittings of the iiariiament had no soonef 
ceased than Buckingham triumphed in other in- 
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I tviguea, and a war wae declared against France. 
Tile greatest efforts were made to obtain those 
supplies by indirect resources, which the legislative 
body had directly refused. Of those who had been 
forward in the late nieasurt's against the duke, 
many were either iroprisaued or displaced; money 
was then exacted iu all ((uarters upon the weakest 
pretences, and by the most extraordinary processes; 
murmurs and cura))laints resounded in every direc- 


j rate remonstrance was voted against hiOi by the 
/ Commons, in which h was deidared one of the 
foiili si monsters w iJ ‘>rlli .and the session was 
' prowgiied under circumstances of reciprocal dissa- 
tisfiirtion. 

This was at. dyydisapiM)intment to the favouriio, 
but it wai^not suifiriout >*.) .J^due the aidour 
his tonipct'uinent; lie ii . sough* to retrieve the 
honour of the Jiniitry ai '^ his own opul Ity, by 


tion, arrests were doubled, and the nation shook to •another nitorprivje ii var, anu Charles concurred 


its centre with grievance and expostulation. But 
neither menaces nSr punishment could ove-T)Ower 
the stubborn spirit of the people: the treasury was 
still in the greatest poverty, and, as a last resort, 
Buckingham previuled Upon the king to gnint a 
warrant for pawning the crown plate and jewels in 
,, Holland: 58,400/. were raised by this base expe¬ 
dient, and hostilities commenced. 

Invested with the double authority rf admiral 
and geiicral-in-cho ■, lluckingham so* sail for Ro¬ 
chelle, with 100 sli'p" and 7»000 men; and though 
it must bo admitted tliat he seems to have entered 
upon his command with sufficient zeal for succors, 
and avidity for distinotiou, he was overcome in 
every extrlioii, and utterly defeated. He disagreed 
with the officers, failed in every attack, saw the 
fort relieved without being able to iitercept the 
sup]))ies, and was at last compelled to enibuj s his 
, !i‘oo))s with a most inglorious prcMpitarioii, just es 
(he enemy were pii-pariiig to arm their boats and 
lire the Oeet. The injury sustained by the English 
upon this occasion was very heavy; they lost four 
colonels, thirty-two colours, and two thousand men. 
At home the universal ojiiuion was, that the expe¬ 
dition had been ill advised, worse conducted, and, in 
the issue, the most unmitigated dissister which the 
Cl edit of the nation had sustained for years. The 
duke was received at court with unabated affection 
and sympathy; but the i;j>n(lcmnafions jiassed upon 
his misconduct every where were nnuici'ous 
and heavy in the extreme; and though he appeared 
indifferent lo I'le outcry, it was cleltv to i'’ery 
one who observed the times, that his ruin was 
impending, and that even the safety of tlie 
monarch was . iidangercd by tlie protection af¬ 
forded him. • • 

Great exertions wore resorted to in order to 
appease the public discipitent; but justice was 
denied while the favourite was maintained, and the 
disaffection incrtviscd rather than subsided with 
time. Tiio sailoi's blockaded Whiteliall for their 
pay; rumours of plots and assassinations were 
audibly whispered about, and at last parliament 
was summoned in 1628. But {although lanme of those 
mipplies which were so strangely'demauded vvaie 
granted, they drew up a remonstrance of griev¬ 
ances, and voted Buckingham’s excessive {lowcr 
the cause of every evil. A noble spit it abroad 
amongst the people; the House of Commons w'as 
stocked with patriots who did honour to the age, 

! and would have graced any scene iu history; and it 
became finally clear, that unless the liberties of the 
nation were guaranteed, a civil war must ensue. 
After*maiw (lelays and great evasion, the famous 
Petition of Rights was assented to by the king. 
Signal was the joy with which this boon was re¬ 
ceived: five subsidies were readily conceded; and 
Buckingham endeavoured to glide into public cuu- 
idenee amidst the general good humour ; but tlio 
enmity he had excited was ^placable. An elabo- < 


with K , in iiiuk(..g vigorous pr'-pai-atieiis for an 
eff'jctir'e blow. A second expedition against Ro¬ 
chelle was det<-nnined on; he was age>n pi-eferred to 
the ehiei .•oiiiiiiand, aiid.epaircd, 'ligli in hopes, to 
hurry on tin? c«iui|iment of the f et at Portsmouth. 
Tlicrc, liowevcr, Jiia mortal careci wci awfully 
arreHted,l>y a lieutenaut in tin, navy, named Felton*, 
wffo stabbed Ir' to the heart in the street. He drew 
the dogger from hi*- ’ east, i!> -lahiong “ 'flic villain 
bits killed me?” and expired. This event occurred 
i.i Saturday, .August 28. 1J28, and it was much to 
the credit of tlie nation .^hiit thou<;h the n.iui had 
I been deservedly anpe])nlar, yi the tragical circuni- 
^tanoes of his death wer reviewed w,tli eonsidci- 
able sympathy. Ili“ bowels wer<. interred at Ports¬ 
mouth, where an affectionate nii'nioi ial to his name 
was erected by hi. sisier, *hi l,ouni''s.s of De* h. 
His body was broiigbt to London, and, .K-coruu.j, o 
some accoiiiu.', ;;ritaiely hiiried .in-Abbcj. Hi» 
effigy !.iy in state at York Hi jst*, cdu iicc it was 
conveyed to Westminster Abliey and consigned to 
a vault under the existing .iionunient. 

Such nas 'll" first Villieie, Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, a man ot eonsideiiiblc, but not first-rate tab, lit, 
and of eiiiir'*m pci'si.nal pifte?'sions: lie had .a 
couricous addnas, gallant bcai>ng, higli spirit, 
prompt elocuto'ii, extravagant .iherality, . recKh'ss 
courage, (lassioiis the iiiosi mflanimatory, and insa¬ 
tiable ambition. He > as weii fitted to oequive and 
conciliate mipUuse end proiiiotiou, but ill pitted to 
retail^them; ar.d thengh minutely ikilU d in the arts 

♦ John Felton was a seOouv Puritan: he had hroodcil 
over the " Ile’norstrance" c’llil he '<aw notiiin); in the 
duke but a man woo set the will of ll-aveii at deliaucr, and 
in the height of his religious fervour he conceived himself 
railed upon to rid the earth of one wiio must be lia*"tu) in 
its sight, and *hus to rc-ilcr the most cssciituO of all strviccs 
to the rau^e of Cod anti man. He had moreover an heredi¬ 
tary pieiiisposition to lliat inorhid train of feeling whieh 
fanaticism was vflll lifted to woik upon. 

His grandfather, of Ihe same name, nad, in the reign of 
Ellsabetbitl 570), atiixed on the pjare gates of the lilsliop of 
London the bull of Pius V'., by wl,icl the queen was de¬ 
nounced as a heretic, and for which olTence he was tried and 
executed. The delusion tinder wiiich Fejton acted was, that 
he was the chosen insirnmenl to whom the task was roii- 
dded of putting an end to'the life of Buckingham, and that 
In BO doing he was executing Ihe will of that Being whose 
command it would be an inexpiable crime to disoliey. It 
was this O' victiun that nerved his arm to the stroke, and 
disarmed the iaw of its terror. The written paper which was 
found sewed in bis hat, that it might speak for him in the 
event of his tSalling |n instantaneous victim, is an unequi¬ 
vocal record of his feeling:— 

a “ait isbe slain, let no man oondemn me, but rather con¬ 
demn himmtf. Our hearts ore hardened, and became sense¬ 
less, or else he had not gone so long unpunished. He is 
unworthy the name of a gentleman or soldier in my opinion, 
that is afeaid to sacrifice his life for the honour of God, his 
king, and country. 

•• JOHN FELTON.” 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


I nnd iatAjfues hj nhieh tbe fortimn of a courtier 
/ maybetulviinrednhowuf vet demlitute of the strength 
/ and prudence iieves^iii /> prosper in tiw career. 

, '>'lie only ccwnsana iu wJ.ich *>(' ever figured waa 
I ut the head of t!i'’ die ..five;- fApedViion against tlie 
j >si3'“’</and if H|i!m ihiif .eeasiou h eviueod 
I ni i>T-iver_y a* i. cjlilier, he li<-^'“iycd at. t inca- 
I pacity as a ^,f«ural. i the niin-on of an unpo¬ 
pular crow , .<severcr urges g, ujwi jia "ic- 
inor;- fee jf p t)«; .i(.)e adviser: i. ■ was ai least e* 
main stav, ai ,a f'^v< 'Ter, of tliUse 

arhitra'-' . riocipi distraAitea the art and 

ii.oensca th“ ])ecj !> . '■ r years iiis 

lifeti'Oe, d 't eau h , ■' dnuhti '“tha' tlie 

pernicious c\ai pie i>f .lis doini ^ tiov<>inuiits 
must ‘io,.e piiv\ .rfully tendcft to con i the un- 
iiap])y Cha •av in th ; ]i.’<*crij). of *hoHO rneat res 
which ultimately cost hit ''is lu.oil. a 

The life of IJ'i j'm't' .lowever, is not without 
a lew redeeniiiigpassages, whi.li't »»o"id be >uifair 
to supprt^..-> after BO lull a uttat >f unfc'vo< .-able 
iiioick iits. 'Thus, when in idgO he carried the crown 
platc! and jewels ‘o . i'l ’'ulland,. ’ had the 
ge’ieresit. to add uir 'ii shtc.. to iJ>e heap Upon 
the same journey he r.lso had th. <\sUi t,i heeoinc! tljc 
o'lrchaHer of a curious set of Ai al' r 'imscripts, 
rliieli had heeii e<j’le"tod l>y Erpt .is, and were 
I for sal” m Antwerp by Ins ’• ’dow T' fty) "-f this I 
1 li'ir(»aiii was -harae'erj 'c oi tli» ^aii, lor n< ve I 
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j for the papers hUOf. more than their weight in sil- 
j Ycr. Tltey were presented to the University of Ctttn- 
’ bridge, over which, it sbouid have bten mentioned iu 
the euurae of the foregoing pages, that his grace 
had the honour of presiding as chancellor. He was 
an extensive collector of scarce coins and miistcrly 
pictures, and possessed the tincstassortmoiit of both 
which the country boasted during his lifetime. In 
this pui'sait he naturally became the patron of such 
men as Jlu'iiforst and Laniero; and it is pleasant 
to add, that he treated tlicm with a liberality truly 
classic , 1 . It is even recorded, tliat uot content with 
ivwardirg them honourably for tiiost; works he 
ordered '-imself, he occasionally made up the defi- 
cie»ieies hieh the stinginess oflving James imposed 
npnn tiieii' labours, and would thus {>art with sums 
of Olhi'. and 30(W. Such acts sliouM not be siilfered j 
to )>asN with'' 't their cominondatioii; and it is grate¬ 
ful t> ..dd, llr-- Ilumforst ]iaiuted a piece, still 
li.ong- 5 "11 th" queen’s staircase at Hampton (lourt, 
in vliieb linckinghara, in the character of Mercury, 
appears presenting tins arts and sciences to their 
maj<>stic$, who are introduced seated on a cloud. 
As a last anecdote, it may be mentinnctl that he 
is sai<’ to have been the first pcrso)i«iiv England 
who rode in a coach and six, a memorable event 
ill the sumptuary annals of England, dated a.d. 

MDC' X. 


I MiniAl’l, 

, C">SF to the i.jor *’'ai. lei.ds .at. tl‘«. I’oe’s' oiiier 
I f W 1 niirstor ibbey is tlio iraminicnt t" this 
PH rihoaous ..lul onee pi.polar pc'Ct. it wiis v.eeted 
I 'it the exp'"iBe of Qiffoi-d ' Nmnless of Dorset, and 
eonoisN of u, '"ist ...enlhed '.’'tli laiir 1 having a 
Minceva's cap lO the ’'le le, a'i«i a I'ega '>n 
the CHritcbeor. to J'e ■' her • »hc whole is *inueli 
I daniagf'd. Or the marble -ipnorilng it is an 
C|iitaph ot.finally set ’n gi>t ehai'p<'urs, and said 
to have been < niposei’ liy Bei. Jonson ’ also 
by Q,nar1es ; it is worth claiming, being l .u'emtly 
well gonceived and expi'cssed. 

M CHAEt DlUlTON, Esq. , 

A memorable roet of^tliis age, 
Exchanged hjp laurell for a crowue of glorye, 

A® 1631. 

_)oe, pious inprblo 1 let thy rondel's kflowe 
'Vhat they loiu what their childi'eii owe 
To Draiton’s name, whqpo sacred dust •* 

Wc recomnn.id unto thy trust : 

Protect his laem’ry, and preserve his storye, 
Remaine a lastingu monument of his glorye ; 
And when thy ruinea shall disclaime 
To bo the treas’rer of his name. 

His name, that canno. fade, shall he 
An evcrlastiug monument to thee. 

• 

I Rut little has been related of the life of Michael 
Drayton, and even of that the larger portidh rcSitS 

• It it observable that Heylin, who »ays he was invited to 
the fhneral. atfirms that Drayton was not buried here, but at 
a spot by the north wall, whirh was eoiitiguous to a siiiall 
door leading into one of the prebendnl houses. 


.»1A YTON. 

nj on no other support, tlinn conjecture and hearsay. 
According to his ow'ii account, which stands cor¬ 
roborated by Diigdalo. be was born during the 
ycpr 1563, at liartsliill, an Ininible village of tho 
parish of Athoistwnc^ in Warwickshire. The con¬ 
dition of 1 paiviits, and the circumstances of his 
early ’ays,u.re involved in utter obscurity; and tbe 
thr iiianner, nd place of his education are also 
unknown. It would seem, however, that his talents 
woe by no means neglected, for he boasts of having 
.•een able tvi constmc CatoMajor in his tenth year. 
It is from his own representation, too, that wo 
necoflie acquainted with the fact of his having been 
a page in some great family, when a boy; after 
which it is supposed that the bounty of Sir Henry 
Gondere, who subsequently recommeiuled him to 
the ]>atruiiage of the Countess of Bedford, enabled 
liim to study at Oxford. Wood, however, does not 
give him a place in the Fasti, as no record either 
of his eutrance‘<or graduation existed among tho 
colleges. Heaping conjecture ujxin conjecture, it 
has been farther observed, that he probably bore 
nr. iS at the defeat of the Spanish armada off 
Dover ‘that ho witnessed the event is likely, for 
he has described it circumstantially. 

His first rise to reputation as an author tmik 
place about ten years beferrf the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, when he published a volume of pas¬ 
torals, witli a dedication to Suckville, Earl Dor¬ 
set, a literary nobleman, in whose fjuniJy he sub¬ 
sequently found an asylum. The rccejition of this 
performance encouraged him to proceed, and he 
finished in due course tho “ Barons’ Wars,” with 
notes; “England's Honueal Epistles,” twenty-f'oua j 
in number; “ The Downfalls of Robert of Nor- | 

It 
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mandy,” and “ Matilda and Gaveston,’? pieces 
which were separately addresaed to some titled or 
influential character. It has been stated that he 
was a principal person entrusted with that cor¬ 
respondence between Elbsabeth and James of Scot¬ 
land, by which the suctaission to the crown was 
adjusted; but this con hardly be credited; fur had 
such been the fact, it must have been known to 
others, and he would as certmnly have made it a 
ground fur that reward whicli he soon after com¬ 
plained of never receiving. He was, however, one 
of the first to weic«ine the new king to England, 
in his “ Congra*ulatory Poem to King James,” &c. 
London, 4to, 1603, a tribute which obtained nei¬ 
ther notice nor ptbfit, and gave the author so 
much uneasiness that ho made a public declaration 
I of having been treated with indignity, and not only 
' avoided the court, but even absmined awhile from 
writing at ail. 'When ho did recover his temper, 
hesigmtlized his r<'‘'< oiment by expunging from the 
large edition of his poems some sonnets in praise 
of James, which had already appeared in print. 

In 1613 came out the first part of his “ Poly- 
Olbion,” a singularly original work, which had the 
equally rwra fortune of pleasing both the poets and 
the antiquaries, among whom Seldcn honoured it 
with a commentary. The title is contpounded of 
the Greek words ttoXvc and oAjSoc, tnuek and kftp- 
j '.am; and the contents embrace a cliorograidii- 
ciil description of Knglaiid — rivers, mountains, 
fuiests, antiquities, eonmiuditics, Ac. Ac. In con¬ 
sequence of the suddc'ii death of Prince Henry, to 
whom it was dedicated, the publication had been 
awhile deferred, and was only effected at lost by 
the liberality of Sir William Aston, who ad\auec<l 
money to defray the printer’s costs. It is written 
I in Alexandrine verse, and though from its very 
nature dry and unattractive, is by no means desti¬ 
tute of poetical beauties. Tlie correctness with 
wliicll the varied matters it iu(;iuded aiv described 
has been a theme of general comineudation. 

In 1619 tb< It'St volume of his pueitis, in folio; 
was printed, and in 1622 a second edition of tl)*c 
“ Poly-Olbion” came out, witli a second part dedi¬ 
cated lo Prince ' 'harlcs, wliicli cuinpletod the de¬ 
sign, in three books or* songs, • Pour yeaj's after¬ 
wards a poem apix-ared, in whicli he is styled poet 
laureate, a complimentary; description coniihouiy 
given at that period to popular writciw, hut no 
evidence whatever that tlie place was ever con¬ 
ferred or him. In 1627 the second volume of 
his poems made its appearance, in folio, of which 
the contents were, “Tie; Battle of Aginconrt,” the 
Miseries of (iueen Margarqt,” the “^ympbidia, 
or Court of the Fairies,” which hhs been ranked 
by his contemporaries as a master-piece of the gro¬ 
tesque ; the “ Conquest of Cynthia,” tlie " Shep¬ 
herd’s Sirena,” and the “ Moon Calf,” a satire upon 
the affectation of women, and tlie effeminate dis¬ 
guises of men. Of these pieces it is to be remarked, 
tiiat Dryden inserted two, the Nymphidia, and 
Conqnest of Cymthia, in his miscellany. To these 
, succeeded his “ Elegies” on sundry subjects; they 
wcr0*4welw in number, and 'were prefaced by the 
“ Vision of Ben Jonson on tl.e Muses of his friend, 
Michael Drayton, Esq.” He produced a tliird 
volume of poems, which was published in 4to during 


the year 1636, and with this effort his labours ter¬ 
minated, fur death cut short his career in 1631. 

Drayton has found a place in the Biographia 
Dramatica as the author of the “ Moray Devil,” a 
comedy which obtained considerable success at the 
period of its representatiou ; but it appears by no 
means certain that the play was his: it has also 
been ascribed to Shakspci re. A selection of his 
poems was published in folio during the year 1748, 
fcnd a complete edition of his works, in 4 vols. 8vo, 
foitowed iu 1753 . sHc has been characterized as 
one oftener quoted than road; and the observation 
may certainly be true; but he is more readable 
than sevA-al who immediately succeeded him. The 
race of standard poets, nccoi'ding to Dr. Julmson, 
commenced with Cowley; but Drayton imd Cai’ew, 
particulariv the latter, wrote with a taste ami 
eviXiness which deserve more popularity than their 
merits have received. Drayton was an unaffected 
poet, possessiiifr much feeling, and great feriility. 
The effect of wliich many of his subjects were sus¬ 
ceptible, and the powers he applied to them, arc 
certainly disproportionate His stories arc not 
fltily rude and desultory, but del oid of chameter, 
situation, and tliose illustrations of the passions by 
which interest is mainly to be excited, and a mural 
produced. They are not, however, without pas¬ 
sages wiiich confirm the reputation he enjoyed 
among his eontcinpoi'aries. The following stanzas 
from the Third Canto of the “Barons’ Wars ” wjll 
atford tlie reader some idea of his style—its merits 
and its faulis :— 

“ ' O MoTtimer, sweet Mortimer,’ quoth she, 

* What angry power did tirst the ineRns devise 
To sepaiatc queen Isabel and thee, 

Whom lo despite hove yit toge'.licr ties? 

But it thou tliiiik’st the fault was made by me, 

For a just penance to my longing eyes, 

Thoiigli guiltless they, this be to them assign’d. 

To giiac upon thee till they leave me blind. 

“ ‘ Ify deer, dear heart, thought I to leave thee thus, 
When f rst in court tliou didst my favour wear; 

When we have watch'd lest any noted us, 

W liilst our looks used Love’s messages to bear, 

And we l>y signs sent many a secret buss; 

An exile then thought I to see thee here ? 

Bur what couldst thou be then, but now thoiiVari ? 
Though banisii'd England, yet not from my heart.” 

And so on, paticnily rather than passionately, in 
seven stanzas more. * 

The fqjlowiug fi-om his Sonnets, which he called 
Ideas, is better :— 

“ Dear, why should yois command me to my rest. 

When now the night doth summon all to sleep ? 
Methinks tliis time befometh lovers beat i 
Night was ordain'd together ftiends to keep. 

How happy are all other Jiving things. 

Which, though the day disjoin by several flight. 

The quiet evening yet together brings. 

And each returns unto his love at night I 
O thou, that art so courteous else to all. 

Wily shouldst thou. Night, abuse me only thus, 

^Th^ every creature to his kind doth call, 

* And yet'tis thou dost only sever us? 

Well could I wish it would be ever day, 

If when night comes, you hid me go away." 
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“0 BABE Ben Jonson !” are thc^nly words, under 
a bust, which is neatly chiselled in relief on a tablet, 
and emblematically ornamented, in the Poets’ Cor¬ 
ner of Westminster Abbey. The inscription wb| 
borrowed from the flag-stone over lis grsiwe, 
which is in the north aisle of the nave, ajid “was 
doune,” according to Aubrey, “at the chai Jge 
of Jack Young, afterwards knighted, whv, walking 
here when tlie grave was covering, gave the fellow 
eighteen pence to cut it.” Anotlier story slates that 
Davenant suggested the words. The tablet itself was 
erected about a century after the jwet’s death, from 
a design by Gibbs the architect. The commemo¬ 
ration is as quaint as it is brief; aqd all the parti¬ 
culars that are preserved respecting the life of its 
subject correspond in meagreness and uncertainty. 
The son of a clergymai^ who was descended from 
a Scotch family, and forfeited an estate daring tlie 
severe and changeful reign of Q,ucen Mary, lie was 
bom at Westminster, July 11, 1574, and there 
educated, at the public school, under Camden the 
antiquary. The father died before the son was 
born, and the widow entered into a second marriage 
with a bricklayer, who took the*future dramatist 
from Westminster school, and employed him in 
masonry. Young Ben, however, was by this time 
suflicieiitly instructed in the classics to study by 
himself; and there is an anecdote related, which 
describes him labouring at the building of Lincohi’s 
Inn, with a trowel in one hand, and an edition of 
Horace in the other. Camden too, it is conjectured, 
tuid noticed his talents, and now pitying his degra¬ 
dation, encouraged him with promises, uutil he was 
able to procure him the office of tutor to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s son, with whom he afterwards travelled 
on the Continent. • 

How long he fulfilled this trust, or remained 
absent from England, is unknown. It appeal's, 
however, that he enlisted while abroad, and ac¬ 
quired some distinction in arms, having killed one 
of the enemy in single combat; a feat of which he 
was Sot a little vain. Upon his return he became a 
student at St. John’s College, Canibrid^. Here 
information again fails the bioerapher, and no one 
can state the ti^e he continuea at*the university, 
or the cause and circumstances under which he 
left it. It seems, nevertheless, that he next bent 
his course to London, and resorting to the stage for 
a means of living, became a^membor of thff com¬ 
pany performing at the Curtain, in Shoreditch. 
His first essays in dramatic composition are sup¬ 
posed to have been concurrent with this attempt 
at acting; and it is reported that he failed at the 
onset in both aspirations. To complete his misfor¬ 
tunes, he foil into a brawl, which ended in a duel, 
in which he killed his adversary, and was thrown 
into prison on a charge of mardjpr. Ot the means 
by which he was restored to liberty no account has 
been given. It is only said, with reBpect*to Ihh 
passage of his life, that he was liberated without 
trial, and became a convert to the church of Rome 
while he was in jail, and steadily conformed to that 
communion during a series of twelve succeeding 
years. This was not the only occasion on which 
he was the inmate of a prison. Soon after the 


accession of James I. he wrote, in conjunction with 
Chapman and Marston, the comedy of “ Eastwaitl 
Iloe,” in which were some reflections upon the 
Scotch, which being reported to the king, the 
authors were ordered to jail, and told that their 
noses should be slit and their fars cropped. Jon¬ 
son, it seems, had but little to do ]^rith this piece, 
but insisted as a point of honour in accompanying 
his brother poets to confincmemt. This was spirited 
conduct. They were liberated without trial, and 
Jonson celebrated the event by a feast, at which 
Selden and ('amdcii were present. * 

A trrditiou has always existed in the history of 
the drama, tiiat Jonson stood indebted for the suc¬ 
cess of his earliest plays to Buggestiuns and emen¬ 
dations with which he was favoured by Shakspeave; 
and thus to keep the story of his life connected, it 
has been thought probaMc, that he resorted back 
to the theatres, as soon as he was disclja^ged Irom 
durance, became intimate with Shakspearc, and 
tlieueeforwurd a regular writer for the stage. There 
is a r urrent tradition that he and Shakspeare were 
on intimate terms, and often boon companions. 

“ Many were tlie wit combats,” says Fuller in his 
Worthies, “betwixt Sliakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war : Master Jonson, like 
the former, was built far higher in learning ; 
solid, hut slow ill his performances. Shakspeare 
was the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about and take advant.age of all winds, by the 
quickness of lus wit and invention.” This seems 
]>robalilc enou;.!)} although it is impossible to af¬ 
firm how far it ma^ ail be true. The date of his 
firsi.play is fixed, by the suggestion of the critics, 
in 1503, when he could only have been in his twenty- 
fourth year. He was then married; and Sliak- 
speare played? a part in it. if, however, a computa- 
(ion be made of tlie time .which must have been 
consumed in the fulfilment of those events which 
havcf already been stated, tliis tenn will appear 
somewhat precocious, and be still more doubted 
wheu it is recollected that this first play .was 
“ Every Man in his Humour,” a comedy of power¬ 
ful merits, not lilioly to be the production of imma- 
tiure youth. Leaving the story as we find it, tlie 
dates given in the editions of his works show tliat 
from this pt-x-iod he v.as a constant labourer, who 
suffered scarcely a year to pass without bringing 
forward something now. in 1699 appeared “ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” a failure. In 1G03, 
trying “If tragedy had a more kind aspect,” he 
produced “Sejanusi” his three great comedies, 

“ Volpone, or the Fox ;” “ Epicene, or, the Silent 
Woman;” and the “Alcb»iili8t” followed in succes¬ 
sion ; and “Catiline,” his second classical tragedy, ad- , 
vanced his fame to its highest point in 1A11. IfjThen, 
we add here, that he appears to have been one of the 
pateuteesof the duke’s theatre, we shall havetouched 
upon the chief incidents of his dramatic ca^r. 

In 1613 he visited France again as tutor to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s son. How long he stopped ther% 
is unknown. In 1619 he journeyed afoot to Scot¬ 
land, and spent three weeu witli the poet Drum- 
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mond, of Hawthornden, whose notes of his con¬ 
versation, edited by Mr. Laing for the Shakspeare 
Society, supplies a fund of anecdote and illustra¬ 
tion *. After an interval of six years, he is found 

• We give from thi« very pfcaaant volume the following 
puticulan “ of hie owne lyfe, education, birth, actions— 

“ Hie Orandfathei came from Carlisle, and he thought, 
from Anandale to it: he served King Henry VIII., and was 
a gentleman. His Father Josed all his estate under (lueen 
Marie, having been cast in prlsson and forfaitted; at last 
turn’d Minister: so he ewas a ministpr's son. He himself 
was posthumous hern, a moneth after his father’s decease; 
brought up poorly, putt to school by a friend (his master 
CamlMlen); after taken* from it, and put to ane other 
craft {Hhink aaa to be a wrigkt or bricklayer), which he 
could not endure; tlieii went he to the Low Countries; but 
Wrturning soone he betook himself to his wonted studies. In 
his service in the Low Countries, he had, in the face of 
both the campes, killed ane enemie, and taken apima tpolia 
from him; and since 1 comming to England, being ap¬ 
pealed to the fields, he h.".d killed his adversarie, which 
[who] bad hurt him in the arme, and whose sword was 10 
inches longer than his: for the wliich he was Imprisoned, 
and almost at the gallowes. ''Then took he iiis religion by 
trust, of a Bfigst who visited him in prlsson. 'thereafter he 
was 12 yeares a Papist. 

He was Master of Arts in both the Diiivcrslties, by their 
favour, not his studie. 

“ He maried a wyfe who was a shrew, yet honest: 5 jeers 
i>" had not bedded with her, but remayned with my Lord 
Auibanic 

“ In the tyme of his close imprisonment, under Queen 
Elizabeth, his judges could get nothing of him to all their 
demands but 1 and No. They placed two damn'd villains to 
catch advantage of him, with him, but be was advertised by 
his keeper: of the Spies he hatli ane epigrame. 

" When the King came in England at that tyme, the pest 
was in laindon, he being in the country at Sir Robert Cot¬ 
ton's house with old Cambden, he saw in a vision his eldest 
sone, tlieu a child and at London, appear unto him with the 
mark of a bluodie crosse on kis forehe^, as if it had been 
cutted with a sunrd, at whiifii amazed he prayed unto God, 
and in the momini he came to Mr. Camhden's chamber to 
tell him: whe pr'su.ided him it was but ane ippreheftsioji 
of his fantajiie, at which he sobld not be disjected; in the 
mean tyme comes there letters from his wife of the death of 
that boy m the plague. He appeared to him (he said] of a 
manlle shape, and of that gnuth thabhe thinks he shall be 
at the resurrection. 

" He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the Kin^, for 
writiug something against the* Scots, in a play Eastward 
Hoe, and voluntarJy impri-sonned with Chapman and 
Marstcc, who had written it amongst them. The report was, 
that they should then [have] had their ears cut and noses. 
After their delivery, he banqueted all his friends; there was 
Camden, Selden, and others; at the midst of the feast his 
old Mother dranke to him, and sh«^ him a paper which she 
had (if the sentence had taken ezeoutlmf) to have mixed in 
the ^sson among his drinhe, which was full of lustie strong 
poison, and that she was no churle, sho told, she minded 
first to have drunk of It hereeif. 

" He had many quarnlls with Marston, beaF him, and 
took his pistid from him, wrote his Poetaster on him; the 
beginning of them were, that Marston represented him in 
the stage, in his youth giviai to venerie. 

“ S. W. lUulIghe sent him governour vritb his Son, anno 
' lC]3,.to Franco. This youth being knavishiy inclyned, 
among*othrr ^stinses, caused him to be drunken, and dead 
drunk, so that he knew not whor he was, tlierafter laid him 
on a can, which he made to he drawen by pioners through 
the streets, at every comer showing his governour streetched 
out, and telling them, that was a more lively image of the 
I'rncilix then any they bad; U which sport young Raugblie's 
mother delyght^ much (saying, his father young was so 
inclined), though the father abhorred It. 


residing at Christ’s Church College, Oxford, where 
he was created M.A. at a full convocation in the 
month of July. In the October following he was 
preferred to the rank of Poet Laureate. It is 
observable that the pension attached to the Laurel 
at this period was: a hundred marks a-year, which 
was increased to a hundred pounds, and a tierce of 
Spanish wine, upon the petition of Jonsun, in 1630. 
'This augmentation of fortune availed little to his 
coiifort or respectability; like other poets he was 
improvident, and soon after discovered lodging 
ill an obscure alley, and so sick and poor, that a 
repre8ent{*tion was made in his behalf to Charles 1. 
The king sent him ten guineas, a frugal donation, 
which so fired the wrath of the ancient dramatis^ 
that he turned to the messenger and said, “ His 
Mai'i&ty has sent me ten guineas because I am poor 
and live in an alley; but you may go and tell him 
that his soul Ijyes in an alley.” This answer by 
itself would argue illfortlio liberality of Charles; it 
should not therefore bo concealed that there is an 
epigram in Jonson’s works* which was written as 
«yi acknowledgment for lOOl., presented to him by 
the same king on another occasion. Nor should we 
forget that as writer for the court, Jonson enjoyed 
a degree of patronage and distiuetion of which lite¬ 
rary men are not unuaturaliy vain, but which arc not 
always bestowed with as just a regard to merit as 
happened in bis cUso. The office moreover appears 
to have been fairly reraunerati v e. Numerous inasiiucs 
were required for the entertainment of the court, and 
we learn from the Pell Records that at the Christ¬ 
inas festivities of 1610 he received 40/. for tho 
queen’s masque. 

Such are the scattered particulars on record re¬ 
specting this fertile and aecomuIishod’wTiter: it 
only remains, therefore, to tell that he died of tbe 
palsy, August 16, 1637, and was buried in the 
Abbey. lie collected and printed a part of his 
works in one volume folio, during the year 1616, 

“ lle'can set horoscopes, but trusts not in them. He wilh 
the consent of a friend eousened a lady, with whom he had 
made ane appointment to meet ane old Astrologer, in the 
suburbs, which she keeped; and it was himself disguj'Sed in 
a longe gowne and a whyte beard at the light of dimm burn¬ 
ing canoes, up in a little cabinet reached unto by a Icdder. 

“ Every first day of the new year he had 20Ib. seift liim 
from the Kad of Pembrok to buy buokes. 

“ After he was reconciled with the Church, and left of to 
be a recusant, at his lirot communion, in token of rerancilia- 
tion, he drank out all the full cup of wyne. 

“ Being at tbe end of my Lord Salisbuiie's table with 
Inigo Jones, and demanded by my Lord, Why he was not 
glad t My lord, said he, yow promised 1 should dine with 
yow, hSt I doe not, for, he had none of his meate; he 
esteemed only that his meate which was of his own dish. 

“ He heth consumed a wJiole night in lying looking to his 
great toe, about which he hath seen Tartars and 'Turks, 
Romans and Carthaginians, feight in his imagination. 

“ Northampton was his mortall enimie for beating, on a 
St. George’s day, one of his attenders; He was railed before 
the Councell for his Sejanus, and accused both of poiierie 
and treason by him. 

“ Sundry tymes hefibath devoured his bookes, t. [e.] sold 
ikem all for neceeaity. 

* ’F'He neth a minde to be a ehurohman, and so he might 
have favour to make one sermon to the King, he caieth not 
what therafter sould befall him: for he would not flatter 
though he saw Death. 

“ At his hither comming. S'Francis Bacon said to him. 
He loved not to aie Poesy goe on other feet than poetical! 
Doctylus and Spondaeus." 
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and added to them a second volume, which was 
also pablishod in folio duriug the year 1(»31. The 
first complete edition of his works issued from tlie 
press in folio, in 1640; a later and better was given 
by Gifford, in 8vo, in 1820; and a- more compact 
and better one in 8vo, by Barry Cornwall, in 1838. 

As the fame of Ben Jonson I'hsts mainly, though 
not most properly, upon his dramatic pieces, we 
shall hure specify them briefly. They amount to 
no has than fifty-three, of which three-and-thir^ 
are masques, written for and rqpresentedbefor(J*thc 
royal family, or high nobility, and not much entitled 
by their interest or quality to particular descrip¬ 
tion. His regular dramas consist of “ Svery Man 
in his Humour,” a comedy the most durably po¬ 
pular of all he produced, first acted in 1598, and 
first printed in 1601. “Every Man out of his 
Humour, a comical satire,” followed, and waafirst 
acted in 1599, and first printed in 1600. This |>er- 
fonnance he also styled “ A, Play of Characters,” and 
made remarkable by so far adapting it to the 
Grecian model, as to keep throughout the succes¬ 
sion of the scenes a body of mterlocutors constantly 
on the stage, who commented on the plot as it pno- 
ceeded. “ Cynthia’s Revels, a comical satire,” was 
performed in 1600, before Elizabeth, who was 
•typified in the principal personage. “ Poetaster, 
or His Arraignment, a comical satire,” acted in 
1601, and printed in 1602, was composed to ridicule 
his brother dramatists, who aveng^ themselves so 
sharply that he lost his temper, and abstained from 
writing for two years, during which, according to 
the memorandum of a eotcni|iorary, he lived upon 
one Townsheud, and scunied the world. “ Sejanus” 
is a tragedy classical and imposing in a high 
degree, hut was not much favoured by the public at 
the moment of its first representation in 1603, or at 
any subsequent period. “ Volpone, or the Fox,” a 
comedy highly finished in language and characters, 
and esteemed one of the best of his pieces, was 
first acted in 1605. “ Epicene, or the Silent Woman,” 
a capital comedy, acted in 1609, stands highly com¬ 
mended by Hryden for a presi'rvation of the Grecian 
unities. “ The Case Altered,” a comedy, appeared 
at the same date, but presents no distinctive merit, 
and by some has been prommuced suppusititions. 
“ 'yie Alchymist,” first played in 1610, is a comedy 
universally read and admired. “ Catiline his Con¬ 
spiracy,” dated in 1611, is a tragedy of great 
strength, but infinite declamation. “ Bartholomew 
Fair,” a comqjly, acted in 16l4, i% remarkable for 
a great fund of humour, and a host of characters. 
“The Devil is an Ass,” a comedy, was acted in 
1616, but not printed until 1640. “The Staple of 
News,” another comedy, was acted' in 1025, and 
printed in 1631; it is cliie*fly remarkable for the 
introduction of such a body of intei'locutors as is 
mentioned in “Every Man out of liis Humour.” 
The “New Inn,” an unsuccessful comedy, was 
played in 1629, and printed in 1631. “.The Mag- 
netick Lady, or Humours Reconciled,” a comedy 
of disputed merit, has no date assigned to it for 
the period of its firatrepresentjition. 'I'ho latter ob¬ 
servation also applies to the “ Tale of a Tub,” a 
comedy, which is replete with low buin>ur.t iTo 
this list are to be added, “ The Sad Shepherd, or 
a Tale of Robin Hood,” and “ Mortimer’s Fall;” 
the first a pastoral, and the second a tragedy, both 
left unfinished at the moment of his death. His 
name also appears, in conjunction nrith Chapman and 


Marston, to “Eastward Hoe,” a comedy dated 1606; 
and again, with Fletcher and Middleton, to the 
“Widow,” a comedy, printed in Dodsley’s collec¬ 
tion. 

Ben Jonson was the first of our dramatic poets 
who was eminent as ^ classical scholar, and he 
tuiiied his learning to no light account in trans¬ 
lating whole passages from the Latin authors into 
his scenes. In tliis respect he made by no means 
the highest use of his attainments; but he was also 
the first amongst us who composed his plays accord¬ 
ing to the rules of poetical arj;; and upon this point 
his merits are eminent. His plotq, particularly in 
comedy, have been pronounced for the most part 
original, and his powers collestively were certainly 
great. They are, liowever, most studiously laboured: 
he consults the judgment more than he moves the 
heart, and has been road with jileasure, but acteif 
without excitement. Solemn, erudite, and equally 
sustained, never sinking below, nor rising above, a 
standard par of correctaess, with few graces, and 
fewer passions, the stronger charm of liis art seems 
to consist in a sui-prising combination of characters, 
all richly invented and Clearly distinguished, with 
au inexhaustible fund of humour; its more 
prominent faults a cold expression, stiff agency, 
and feeble catastrophe. It has been objected to 
him that he wants wit, a charge from which Dry- 
den desired to rescue him by observing that be pos¬ 
sessed it fully, and was only frugal in his use of it. 
Tho same poet also remarks, though not in these 
very words, that ho managed his own strength 
better than any of his predecessors, and might have 
made higher flights had he nut felt he came after 
those wlio had risen so nobly. According to Sir 
Richard Steele’s estimate, his penetration was accu¬ 
rate and deep; and the skill with which he dis¬ 
cerned and drew forth follies was extensive and 
admirable. IHs workn are ranked with those of 
Shakspuare, au4 Beaumtint and Fletcher; but they 
hold the third plac% on the roll. 

Df Jonson’s private life many anecdotes are told, 
»by which we gather that he was rough in his man¬ 
ners, and of a sullen temjierament, bitterly jealous 
of success, haughtily impatient of rivalry, somewhat 
tainted with ingratitude, and very fund of taverns, 
III which he spent most of his time and all his 
money. We are told by sumo writers that ho 
always disputed ShakSpeore’s claim to superiority 
with rude and vehement pertinacity, and decried 
his style. This jealousy, if he owed Shakspearc the 
obligations jireviousiy mentioned, was ungenerous, 
but not altogether surprising; a learned genius can 
never be supposed to witness the strong triumph of 
a less instf .cted iiaterc without a grudge. Still his 
animosity was not deadly, for he wrote a poem to 
Shakspeare’s memory, which did no mean credit 
both to his subject and to himself. There is more¬ 
over gitat kindliness of nature, and a noble spirit, 
in the following lines on his great rival’s grave :— 

“ My Shakspeare, risel I wtB not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, o bid Beaumont lie 
A little fiirthei off, to make thee room: , • ‘ 

Thou ait a monument without a tomtf * 

And art alive still while thy book doth live. 

And we have wits to read and praise to give." 

He has also been censured for satirizing In^o Jones, 
an artist of superior talent, who aided his repu^- 
tion, in no mean degree, by tho machines and scenery 
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deriaed for his court masques; unfortunately the sin 
of this libel is extenuated by no atonement 
But the most extraordinary trait in Jonson’s 
literary oharacter is excessive vanity, and a reck- 
leM spirit of resentment for any disfavour shown to 
bis producticniB. One inf^woe of this peculiarity 
wUl suffice to convey an idea of its extravanmce. 
His comedy of the “ New Inn, or the Light Heart,” 
rather failing of the success to which he fancied it 
was entitled, he issued it forth from the press with 
the following title :—" The JVeiB Inn, or the Liffit 
Heart, a comedy, as^it was never acted, but must 
negligently pla;|jpd by some, the King’s Servants, 
and more squeamishly beheld and censured by 
others, the King’s Subjects, 1629. Now at last set 
at liberty to the Readers, his Majesty’s Servants 
and Subjects, to be judged ofJ” But not even the 
Sharpness of this censure could satisfy the indigna¬ 
tion of our opinionated hero. Rare Ben. He sub¬ 
joined an ode addrc'ieed to himself, in which the 
public taste was openly reprobat^ in stanzas 
coarse and bold as these> 

“ Come, leave the loatbtd (tage, 

And the more loathsome age j 
ttheie jhlfle and Impudence (in faction knit) 

Usurp toe chair of wit I 
IndleUttg and arraigning every day. 

Something they call a play. 

Let their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 

Run on, and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn; 

I They were not made for thee, leas thou for them. 

Say that thou pourst them wheat, 

And they will acorns eat; 

’Twete simple fiiiy, still, thyself to waste, 

On such aa have no taste t 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 

Vtooie appetites ore dead! 

Ko, give them grains thei.- fill. 

Husks, dross, to dilnlf and milk 
If they love lees and leave the liilty wine. 

Envy them no> their palate’s with the swipe , 


No donbt, some mouldy tale 
Like Pirieln; and stale 
As toe Shrleve’s crusts, and nasty sw bis fish— 

Scraps, out of ovoy dish 
Thrown forth, and rak’d into toe common tub, 

May keep up the play club; 

There sweep^ga do as well 
As the best ordered meal: 

For who the relish of these guests will fit. 

Needs set them but the atms-basket of wit. 

*■ 

*> And much gofjfi do *t ye then: 

Brave pliuh and velvet men 
Can feed on orti: and safe in your stage-dotoes, 

(.Dare quit upon your oaths. 

The stagers, and the stage-wrights too (your peew) • 

Of lauding in your eara 
’#ith their foul comic aocks. 

Wrought upon twenty blocks; 
mich, if they're tom and turn’d, and patch’d enough, 
The gamesters share their guilt, and you their stuff. 

• 

Leave things so prostitute, 

And take to’ Alcaic lute; 

Or thine own Horace, or Adhereon’s lyre; 
t Warm thee by Pindar’s fire : 

And though thy nerves be shrunk and blood be cold, 

&e years have made thee old. 

Strike that disdainftil heat 
Throughout, to their defeat: 

And curious fools, sU envious of thy strain, 

May blushing, syear, no palsy 's in thy brain,” Ac. ftc. 

Having given this specimen of liis miscellaneous 
poetry, rather as an illustration of personal cha¬ 
racter than otherwise, it is but just to add, that 
they who judge of Jonson’s poetical capabilities 
by his plays only, form a very imperfect concep¬ 
tion of his merits. There is in bis songs and minor 
pieces a manly beauty, a vigorous imaginativenesB, 
and a classical grace, whi^ it would be difficult 
to match in the whole range of English litera¬ 
ture. 


DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. 


Robert Dsvereux, Earl of Essex, and the first 
general of the parlianusutaiy forces, dnitog the 
civil war, was bum’ in London, during the year 
1A82, His father was the rash but generous Earl 
of the same tide, who lost his head under the reign 
of the inexorable Elizabeth, and his mother was 
the widow of the accomplisheli Sir JPhilip Sydney. 
In 1603 an act of mceful conciliation cm the part of 
James 1. reversed the attainder, and restored the 
estates of young Bevereux, who was so precocious 
a scfaoldr as to be admitted into Merton aCkillege, 
CambridTC, where he studied under Archbishop 
Whitfield when only in his tenth yeto-. The better 
to evince the new mcmarch’s feeling for all those 
offenders imahtSt the severe poli;^ bis predeces¬ 
sor, wh^ n|M were general)^ thought to have been 
precipiutod bf a pamality for his unhappy mother, 
a match between Essex and the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, dat^tor of tiie Eari of Suffolk, was soon 
aftw proposea by ^ Ettei of Salisbury; and the 


fourteen years old. Cohabitation at such an age 
being out *of the question, the immature husband 
was sent to tiSvel*on the continent, where he 
remained for four years, and th& returned to 
assume a character which he nevm* after held with 
satisfaction or decency. 

Of the events which now todk place, it cannot be 
necessary to speak at dhy length: they founded one 
of the most enrions ine^ents of domestic tragedy 
which diversify the pages of our history, and as 
such must be generally known. It may be enouj^, 
therefore, to repeat that Essex found his wife ml 
of beauty, passion, and aversion for his person. At 
first she refiised to live with him; being constrain¬ 
ed, however,* by hpr relaticms to accompany him 
into the country, she rejected his embraces, though 
forced to share his bed. For s(Hne time the husband 
continued all vain solicitation, and toe wife all 
rigid obstinacy, until Essex became disgusted. Yet 
he had no sooner abandoned his snit, than it was 


i^iw were actually eontmeted wh« toe bride discovered that her heart was prepossessed with an 
^ no imnw than mrtoen, and toe brid^room affection for Carr, of Somerset, toe miniim of 
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Jfttnea. A cziiniaal iutercoui'se between the lovers 
succeeded; and ere long all parties, wearjr with 
shame, concurred in desiring a divorce. 

The proceedings by which this alternative was 
obtains were strange and disgraceful. The alleged 
ground for the measure was impotency; and Eswx 
admitted, that he felt such an infirmity when with 
the countess, though not when with any other 
wonpui. To remedy the defects of this equivoca¬ 
tion, evidence of fascination and sorcery was ac|f 
duced; aaid finally, a young girl, with her features 
veiled, was submitted before a jury of matrons, 
who returned a verdict of virginity. Thus far the 
credulity of the age respecting witchcraft oifected 
sometfauig; the influence of the court supplied the 
rest; a sentence of divorce was passed, and the 
guilty lovers were married under the special pa¬ 
tronage of the monarch. The reader will no^ fail 
to remember the full measure of crime that attend¬ 
ed this alliance: Carr enjoyed the friendship of >Sir 
Thomas Overbury, a man of high character and 
learning, who had remonstrated against the infamy 
of such a step from the beginning. The nature of 
this counsel Carr was so weak as to communicate 
to the coimtess. .She, fired with indignation and 
revenge, goaded him on to importune the king with 
.misrepresentations of Overbury’s public conduct, 
until at last the honest friend was committed to the 
Tower. This stratagem ensured his neutrality while 
the divorce was pending, but evdh after that point 
had been gained, the countess remained still unap- 
peased. While Overbury lived, she could not rest, 
and when a woman is thus vindictive, what horrors 
may not be feared 1 Overbury was poisoned; but 
nearly two years passed away before the murder 
was detected and punished. Somerset, bis wife, 
and four others, were then tried and convicted; the 
meaner culprits were executed, but the partiality 
of the king spared the lives of the great offenders. 
They dragged on an existence of remorse and 
obscurity, and if the common report of history be 
correct, their days entailed no ordinaiy retribution. 
The love that had made them guilty corroded into 
a deadly hatred, and they spent years under the 
same roof without sharing a familiarity, or ex- 
clmiigiug a word. 

From the scandalous notoriety of these mihappy j 
iuciflents Essex retreated into the country, and 
jukssed feome years in the amusements of rm^ life. 
Finding tlie inactivity of such habits nSicougi-jnial 
to his spirit, he afterwards’weift into Holland, 
which was at tiiat time the first seat of European 
anns; and upon the equipment of an expedition 
into Palatinate, in 1620, formed a junctimi with 
the Earl of Sontluimpton, Lord Willoughby, and 
the Earl o( Oxford, and tdltk the command of a 
regiment From an undertaking producing no suc¬ 
cess, there are seldom laui-els to be won: the 
English troops were discomfited, and Essex with¬ 
drew to the United Provinces, where he led a 
regiment with some repute in 1624. 

The accemiion of Charles 1. was distinguished by 
a sudden descent up<m Cadiz, ujjder the joint direc¬ 
tion of Viscount Wimbledon and Essex. This was 
another di^trous affair: the fleet had scavcely ]|ut 
to sea ere it was heavily damaged by a stonn; and, 
although upon reaching its destination, the admi¬ 
rals succeeded in firing some ships, and capturing 
a fort, yet the men plundered and drank wine to 
an excess which brought on a pestilence, and wholly 


unnerved them for duty. To escape the butchery 
which must ensue if the enemy sallied forth upon j 
an army m this condition, Wimbledon set sail 
again, and'proposed to intercept the Plate-fleet 
upon ita return from the Indiea But in this 
achievement he was also disappointed: the pesti¬ 
lence under which th# troops already suffered 
raged into a pla^e, and he was forced to ply a 
passage home to England with precipitate dispamb, 
and scarcely hands enough to man the ships. 

The expedition had no sooner returned than a 
violent outei'y was raised amongst the people, and 
the conduct of the commanders, an^ of Wunbiedon 
in parliculat, was severely stigmatized. Essex could 
have suffered little.from disfSj'oui', for he was sent 
into Holland, and there acquired considerable ap¬ 
plause for gallantry, resolution, and skill. Re¬ 
visiting England, he entered into a second mar* 
riago with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Paulct, of Wiltshire; but soon found his second 
matrimonial choice as unpropitious as the first bad 
been. The lady formed a criminal intercourse with 
a Mr. Udal, and was repudiated by divorce. One 
child, a son named Robert, was the fruit of tliis 
marriage; lie died in 16fl6. Essex once more hid 
his head awhile in retirement; but bckSi hfter chas¬ 
ing away all uxorious passion, he also suppressed 
the cltagrin which its mortifications hud occasioned, 
and devoted his thoughts to public affairs with an 
undivided energy that at last procured distinction 
for liis name. 

The qualities which seem to have recommended 
Essex to political fortune in the conflicting scenes 
that now began to be acted, were prudence and 
integrity; for his talents were none of the quickest, 
or most shining. Though by no means destitute of 
personal ambition, and ever excited by a strong 
thirst for populaiity, his views were patriotic and 
his iuteiitior > good: thus, to whichever side he 
appeared to lea;;, he wa* always the friend of mo¬ 
deration and a coustitiitiuiial government. In 1639 
hc^vas nipniiiated lieutenant-general of tiie army 
4hat marched against the rebellious ijeots, and took 
possession of Berwick; but bad no share in the 
parificatiotothat followed—a display of impartiality 
which, to all appearances^ advanced him no degree 
in the confidence of his perplexed sovereign, as 
he was for some time after neglected. In 1641 
popular measures weite deemed to be for tlie in¬ 
terest of tlie court, and Elsscx was made lord cham¬ 
berlain. No ordinary opinion of his merits could 
have been entertained at tliis jteriod, for the two 
great contending parties were equally strenuous in 
their exertions to secure his influence. The king 
declared l.bn JieutiSiant-geueral of all the forces 
south of the Trent, the lords elected him chainnan 
of their standing committee, and the House of 
Commons requested a guard under his command. 
As the livil tumult increased, the king was obliged 
to leave London. On his retreat he issued an order 
requiring all the household lords to follow him, 
with which Essex declined to comply, on account 
of the fixed duties to which he stood already ^- 
pointedinthe capital; for this disobcdienccj^lie wad 
dismissed from all his places, and driven mto the 
open arms of tlie parluunent. 

The real designs of the eminent men, who now. 
took up arms against their king, it were impossible 
to define precisely. The majority of historians am 
inclined to believe that Essex was one of those w8o 
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inugined that the eontest might be bronght to an 
ieuie without any capitel change in the govennuont: 
he has, Uierefore, generally received raredit for a 
liberal attachment to the standard principles of the 
constitution. Being chosen general of the parlia¬ 
mentary foroes, a rank in ybioli he had no rival, he 
commanded at the first civil encounter at Keiuton, 
or Edgehill. This and the subsequent actions are 
(to esseutisity a part of general history, that it will 
not be decent to do any thing more here than 
briefly characterize their separate fortunes. Tho 
battle of Edgehill fought earnestly, and almost 
equally on botl^ sides; for, although ^e king re¬ 
tained the field, his losses balanced Ihe honour. 
An overture for pcaoe was immediately set on foot, 
but while it was in agitation, a second engagement 
took place at Brentford. Essex was sitting in the 
%ou8e of Lords, when the report of tlie cannon 
roused him ^m the debate; but speeding alertly 
down to the spot, ho avri ved just as the royalists were 
at tlie point of victory, and turned the fortune of the 
day. The season was uow for advanced, and both 
armies suspended their fi»t campaign for the winter. 

Early in the spring Essex was the first in motion; 
be laid syige to leading, and was approached 
without delay by the king and his nephews, tiie 
Princes Rupert and Maurice, at the heiCd of a con¬ 
siderable force. These bodies met at Causham 
Bridge; the royalists were beaten, and Reading 
surrendered to me parliament. Upon this point of 
success, however, the cause of tho latter hovered 
for awhile. The army under Essex caught an epi¬ 
demic sickness; the Marquess of Newcastle effected 
great advantages in tho north; Sir William Waller 
was worsted m the west; Bristol was taken by 
Prince Rupert, and the king began an auspicious 
march to linden. Gloucester was tlie only place 
which held out against him on the road, and be 
determined to besiege it. But the ardour of tho 
citizeiw of London made ^amends sfor the sickness 
of their army; they sent forwafd their trainbands, 
and with that rav- but furious body Essox reliwed 
the city. The fii*t battle of Newbury followed ? 
it was the longest and bloodiest of the fights that 
bad as ^et ooeurred; and although the victory was 
balanced, yet the many great names that were lost 
through it to the king’s cause, created impressious 
the most unfavourable to his ultimate prosperity. 
Another winter drew on, &id Essex retuniing to 
Lrnidon amidst the exultation of his followers, 
received a warm vote of thanks from the two 
houses of parliament. 

The oiMUing of the third campaign was distin¬ 
guished % a scries of fortunate movements on the 
part of Essex, such- as neither party Lad as yet 
attained. Sitting down before Oxford, he terrified 
tike king into a midnight flight, and at the onset of 


his pursuit compelled Prince Rupert to abandon 
the siege of Lyme, at which he had long been 
engagom Weymouth next submitted; the minor 
garrisons yielded to the blast of his trumpets; the 
country all around flocked with acclamations to bis 
standard; and at Chard 4000 men volunteered to 
fight or die in thd cause of tho parliament Nor 
did the brightness of his career, or tho entlmsiasm 
of the people stop here: Barnstaple revolted; he 
lieat Sir Richard Grenville; took Taunton Castle 
by^ssault; and sow after came into possession of 
Mount Stanford, Plympton, Saltash, and divers 
small garrisons. In bis advance to Tavietock, he 
seized upm Sir Richard Grenville’s house, and 
found two pieces of cannon, a stand of eight him- 
dre(i arms, a large store of ammunition, and rich 
furniture, and tliree thousand pounds in money and 
plate. Moving next upon Cornwall, he forced a 
passage at Newbridge, and again encountered Sir 
Richard Grenvjlle at Listowcl, where he obtained 
a second victory over that officer. Bodmin, Tad- 
castcr, and Foy immediately fell before him. 

Duimg this momentou# interval the king was 
far from idle; ho liad spared no exertions to raise 
a force capable of resisting the successful army, 
and he now came down upon Essex prepared to 
dispute all the recent acquisitions. There is often a 
secret charm in the presence of royalty, which 
strangely overcomes the affections of a generous 
people; and upon the present occasion, the ]<ar- 
iiomentarians saw those men who had crowded 
to their ranks, when on the high road to victory, 
slipping fast and numerously away to the royal 
camp. Essex therefore dispatched pressing mes¬ 
sages fur reinforcements to London; but before any 
recruits reached him he was constiaiued to yield 
advantages which he found it impossible to recover, 
and throughout the whole of 1644 was unable to 
make head against his oppouento. This probably 
led him to feel and to evince a desire for peace, 
which injured hie influence with tho commons. 
'The B«4f-denying urdinmice was issued, and he 
resigned his command under strong feelin^p 
of excitement. It was proposed to appease ins 
anger by making him a duke, and conferring a 
liberal pension upon him. But neither honours nor 
money were pven; he ceased to he a public flia- 
racter, and dying suddenly in November 164b', was 
honoured jvith a public funeral in the Chapel of St. 
Paul. Both houses ^of Parliament attended his ob¬ 
sequies, which Vere celebmted w4ii great pomp, 
50001. having been voted for the purpose by the 
Commonsf A hearse was built upon which his 
effigies was placed in the S<|itb Cross, where it 
reinaiiAd until Cronuvell’B soldieps hacked the 
effigies to pieces, and destroyed the. spurs and 
achievements with wbi^ tho whole was decorated. 


PETER HEYLIN, D.D. 


D.D., inebendaxy and anbdean of j 
the Aimey, and highly celebrated as a divine, a 
poet, historian, and a ^grapher, haa a plain tablet 
m the north awe of the choir, to which his frimid 
Bishop Earl eontributod the following epitaph, 
1 ^'eh is nidely and ineorreotiy cat in more pas- | 
aigss than ouei-^ 


Psiai Hbtun, S.T.D. 

• 41ufas Ecclesue Prebendarii et Subdecaui, 
Viri plane memuxabilis 
Egregiis dotibos instructissimi 
Ingenio acri et fsecundo 
Judicio Bubaeto 

» Memoria ad prodigium tenaci 
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Cai adjnnxit incredibilem in studiis patientiam 
Scripait varia et plura 
Qiuo jam maiiibua hominum terentur 
£t araamentis non vul);aribus 
Stylo non vulgar! auffecit. 

Constana ubique Eccleaim 
Et Mgyeatatia Rogiee uiiaertor 
Nec fiorentia magia 
Quam afflictie. 

Idemque perduellium et Scliiematicsa Factionis 
Impugnator ocerrupus. >• 

Contemptor inviaue 
Et animo infracto 
Plura ejuamodi meditaiiti * 

Mora indixit ailentiam. 

Ut aileatur 
Efficere non potest. 

Obiit anno tetatia 63 et 6 die Maii, a.n. 1662.-1 
PoBuit hoc illi moestiasima conjux. 

To Pmee Hkyun, S.T.D., 

Prebendary and Subdean of this Church, 

A man truly memorable. 

Singularly accom^iahed, and endowed 

WiUi active and fertile talents, * 

A tempered judgment. 

And prodigious memory. 

To which he added incredible application. 

Who wrote much on various aubjccts 
Sustained with no vulgar (yguments 
Or vulgar style. 

Which is now extensively popular. 

Every where the constant upholder 
Of the Church and lioyalty. 

And of both not more so when flourishing 
Than when afflicted; 

A most active opponent 
Of tre^n, and schism, 

He despised envy. 

While meditating many kindred labours 
With an unsubdued spirit, 

Death imposed silence. 

But he must always speak * 

.> In his writings. 

He died in the 63rd year of his age, 

And of our Lord 1662. 

Erected by his most sorrowful wife. 

D?. Heylin once enjoyed, but has now in some 
measure lost, a high reputation. A liigh church¬ 
man, who suffered in goods and in person for the 
cause of the Bi^le and crown, ho nfas popular as a 
matter of course with his own party; and being 
also a man of considerable talent and learning, and 
a good writer, he was favourably regarded and 
much respected by scholars as well as by* politi¬ 
cians. He was born at Butford, near Oxford, m 
November, 1600, and after studying at Hart Hall, in 
that University, obtained a fellowship in Mo^aien 
College, to which he then removed. In 1621 he ex¬ 
cited a lively sensation in the literary world by pro¬ 
ducing his Microcosmos, or a Description of tho 
Great World,” The principles enounced in this work 


were those upon which he acted throughout life. 
They attracted and secured tho patronage of Aroh- 
biabop Laud, whose life ho afterwards wrote, and 
they flxed him one of the most accomplished and 
decided supporters of civil and ecclosiastical tyranny 
in that exciting period. ^ 1620 he made a short 
tour in France, of which he published a well written 
account, which may still be read wHh interest. 
Having been introduced by Laud to Charles, he 
WHS made one of his chaplains in 1629. For the 
sake of this preferment he resigned his fellowship, 
and having been sofort unate ai^ to please Charles’s 
taste by a History of St Geoige, priqted soon after, 
he obtained a prebend in tlie Abbey and the livings 
of Houghton, in Duriiam, and Hemingford, in 
Huntingdonshire. In 1633 ho gradual D.D., 
and four years after was presented to the rectory 
of Islip, Oxfordshire, which he soon gave up for ^ 
the living of South Warmborough, Hants. During 
the commotions that took place between the king 
and parliament, Dr. Heylin distinguished himself 
by the zeal and ability with which he supported the 
royal cause. He edited the Mercurius Aulicus, a 
newspaper set up at Oxford to advocate it. For 
theso services to his sovereign and chupc|i, he was 
severely pursued by the parliamentary leaders. 
They ejected him from all hia preferments, seized 
upon his private property, and compelled him to 
secrete his person from their resentment. He re¬ 
sided, during the Commonwealth,obscure and needy, 
at Winchester, Abingdon, and other places. Suf¬ 
ferings such as these, when the Stuarts were re¬ 
stored, gave him a strong claim to consideration, 
but it is said that the proverbial ingratitude of 
royalty, and tho Stuart family in particular, ex¬ 
tended to him also, and so affected his mind and 
health that his constitution gave way, not, however, 
before he had been reinstated in bis ecclesiastical 
offices. 

Dr. Heylin wupte histerios of the Reformation, 
and tlie Presbyteriiflis, both of which were printed 
in feJio, as jvas another folio of his “ Miscellanies,” 
i« 1682. He was also the author of a " Short View 
of the Life of Charles I.,” and a ” Help to Englisli 
History,” reprinted by Dr. Wright, in 1773. As a 
divine he is chiefly remen^iercd for his “Thoologia 
Veterum.” Dr. Heylin’s works were at one time 
in much request, but are now seldom read. Living 
in a jmriod of extreme dpinionsaud excited actions, 
and siding strongly with one of the contending 
parties, the most contradictory estimates have been 
formed of his character and career. By some he is 
ranked as an ornament of the church, and the 
pattern of a good subject; by others he has been 
rated a det<'stable bi^ot, and the guilty instrument 
of tyrannical power. Making eveiy ^lowance for 
the circumstances in which be was placed, it is 
impossible not to see that bis principles were ad¬ 
verse to‘liberty, and that by asserting overmuch 
for the church, he necessarily took away too much 
from tho constitution. He was however a good 
scholar and an excellent writer. 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


VuxiSBB, the second Dul^ of Buckingham, erected, 
and John Bnihnell executed the monument to 
Cowley, in the Poets’ Comer, which is somewhat 
coldly appropriate. It consists of an um, begirt 
with laurel, and emitting fire ; and is intended to 
indicate the celebrity with which the author’s writ¬ 
ings were crowned (jluring bis lifetime, and the per¬ 
petuity anticipated fmr bis reputation. As he was 
the poet of similes, conceits and emblems, this 
display of signs and typified expressions is not 
altogether out of character. His remains were 
interred immediately before the tomb, and the spot 
^may be still recognized by a blue stone, on which 
are inscribed the words, Abrahamus Couleius, by 
which latter perversion the Latin scholar meant to 
translate the plain word Cowlcv. The following 
vernon of the inscriptions oh tne upper stone is 
preferred, from an old'life of the poet:— 

, . Abrxhxhds ContBius, 

Anglomm Pindarus, Flaccus, Maro, 

DeUcise, Decus, Desiderium iEvi sui, 

Hie juxta situs est. 

Aurea dum volitaut latd tua scripta per orbem 
i £t fam4 tetemum vivis. Divine Poeta, 

Hie placida jaceas requie. Custodiat uraam 
Cana fides, vieileutq: perenni lampade Musm. 
Sit sacer iste locus. Nec quis tenlerarius ausit, 
Sacriiega turbare manu venerabile Bustum, 
Intacti maneant, maueant jier secula Dulcis 
CouLBii cineres, serventq: immobile saxum. 

Sic vovet 

Votnmque snum apud Posteros sacratum esse 
, voluit, . ^ 

Qui Viro Inoomparabili. posuit sepulchrale 
marmor, ^ ^ 

OEoioinrs Dux Buckinguami^. , 

Excessit e vita Anno JE!^ suee 49° et honorific^ 
pomp', elatns est iSdibua Buckinghamianis, Viris 
Illostribus Omnium Ordinum exeqnias celebranti- 
bus. SepuUus est Die 30 M. August!, Anno D'°‘ 
1667. 

Abraham Cowley, 

The Pindar, Horace, and Yir^l of En^nd, 
And the delight, umament,8od admiration of his age, 
Lies near this spot. 

While, sacred hard, far worlds thy works proclaim. 
And you survive in an immortal fajne,* 

Here may mu bleSs’d in holy quiet lie I 
To guard thy um may hoary faith stand by-t- 
And all thy favourite tuneful Nine repair 
To watch thy dust with a perpetual care!« 

Sacred for ever may this plaee be made. 

And may no desperate hand presume t’ invade 
With touch unhallowed this religions room. 

Or dare aiffirtmt thy venerable tomb ! 

« CnrheYCd snd muBaturbed till time shall end. 

May ComX’vfi dust this marble shrine defend 1 
So wishes 

And desires that mhy be sacred with posterity 
George Duke op Buounghah, 

Who erected this impulchral marble to tliat 
Incorajparable man. 



He departed this life in the ^th year of his age, 
and was carried* from Buckingham House, with 
honourable pomp. Hb obsequies were attended 
by the illustrious of all ranks, and he was interred 
■on the 3rd of August, 1667. 

Cowley is one of those writers who have been so 
highly eulogized by their contemporaries that many 
a subsequent reader, unable to sympathize with the 
warmth of the first admirers, has suffered the 
subject of it to sink, as it were out of spite, almost 
into the opposite extreme of neglect. Charles II., 
a man of iio mean readuig or ordinary taste, is 
recorded to have observed, when told of Cowles’s 
death, that he^id not leave a better writer behind 
him. Rymer, the learned author of the Feeder^ 
prefers him to Tasso; and Dry den, and even Mil- 
ton, are commemorated fot' having given him un¬ 
qualified prabe. Cowley b also ranked by many 
critics as the first of our modem poets. By this 
preference, however, nothing more perhaps was 
meant, or at least deserves to be understood, than 
that he was one of the earlier authors, in the order 
of time, who composed Englbh poetry with those 
accents which niJw characterize the approved pro¬ 
nunciation of our verse, and without the coarseiicss 
or familiarity of the older muse. As for the higher 
attributes of poetical excellence,—true feeling, the 
just perception of character, and natural expres¬ 
sion, he was anticipated by several; nor can it be 
truly noted that as sweet and well written verses 
as he produced were not written before hb time. 

Abraham Cowley was bom in the year 1618, in 
the parish of St. Dunstaii, London, where liis father, 
who died before lib birth, kept a grocer’s shop. At 
the solicitation of an exemplary mother, he was 
admitted into Westminster school, and soon grew 
distinguished for ability. Removing to Cambridge 
in 1636, he published, after the lapse of two yean, 
one comedy in English, entitled “ Love’s Riddle,” 
which was inscribed in verse to Sir Keuelm Digby; 
and another in Latin, called " Naufragium ^ocu- 
lare.” But it were ungenerous not to add that, 
though only ushered before the public at tiib 
p8ri<m, “ Love’s Riddle ” was written while he was 
at WeBtminstdb: tSus Cowley, as well as Milton 
and Pope, may be correctly said to have lisped in 
numbers^ He not only wrote, but printed s volume 
of poetry in hb thirteenth year, which contained, 
amongst other learned puerilities, as Dr. Johnson 
calls them, the tra^cal story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe^ and Constan^ and Philetus, of which the 
first was written in his tenth year. 

At the very beginning of the civil war he distin¬ 
guished himself by the ardour of bis loyalty, and 
when Prince Charles pa^d through C^bridee 
upon the occasion of hb journey to the North, 
Ctowley camb forwfjrd with another comedy, entitled 
” The Guardian,” i^terwards altered into the “ Cut- 
toraof Coleman Street,” which was acted by the 
students of the university, tor hb highness’s en¬ 
tertainment. Thb production the author modestiy 
entitled a Sketch; it was afterwards printed, against 
hb will, and repeatedly acted with considerable 
approbftion. These and other marks of his ze^ 
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for the king’s service occasioned his ejection &om 
Cambridge, through the prevalence of the opposite 
party, in 1643: he had then attained his A.M. 
degree. For some time he found shelter in St. 
John’s College, Oxford, where he. published his 
"Satire of the Puritan and Papist,’’ and recom¬ 
mended himself, by lus principfes, talents, and 
conversation, to all the friends of the persecuted 
king, and above all, won the kindness of Lord Falk- 
lana, a man whose notice was in itself a passport. 
to general distinction. In time^ however, OxfoM 
was ceded to the republicans, and Cowley followed 
ill the queen’s train to France, where he settled in 
the family of the Earl of St. Alban’s, and managed 
the royal correspondenoe—a province of confidence 
and honour, which occupied his time day and night 
for several successive years. 

In 1647, he printed his " Mistress,” which, ms 
he simply confesses in his preface, he was induced 
to write, because poets are scarce thought freemen 
of their company, without paying some duties, or 
obliging themselves to bo true to love. This " Mis¬ 
tress” 13 a varied series 9f poems upon the subject 
of that passion which such an object is usually, 
supposed to excite, and may be read with satisfac¬ 
tion, as containing specimens of most of the beau¬ 
ties and all the faults for which the stylo of the 
author and his age is noted. Beyond this no praise 
is merited, and but little interest j|in be roused by 
it; for if there is any one description of writing 
upon which the modems have decidedly improved, 
it is the poetry of love. 

How Cowley came to lose his appointment at the 
exiied court we know not; ail his early biographers 
state is, that in the course of time the business 
passed into other hands, and that he consequently 
returned to London in 1656, where ho was seized, 
imprisoned, and only liberated upon excessive 
bail ill the sum of 100(M. He then collected his 
poems together in one publication, and turned liis 
mind to the study of jihysic, in which science, 
though be never practised, he obt^ed, first a 
licence to practise, and afterwards the degree of 
doctor, from the University of Oxford. The as¬ 
sumption of this character, and the poem he com¬ 
posed upon Cromwell’s death, are by some writers 
reprqfiented as mere feints to divert the suspicions 
of the government, while he was in reality a spy 
for the royalists. By others these are charac¬ 
terized as overt acts, by which he abandoned the 
king, and sided jnrith his enemies. ‘That many of 
the royalists supposed the latter to be the true 
case, and reproached him for delinquency, is cer¬ 
tain: while, on the contrary, it is hard to believe 
that his smoerity was ever dgubted by the leaders 
of a party, which not only recognized but rewarded 
him, upon their return to fortune and power. 

These favors, however, were not conferred im¬ 
mediately after the Restoration;.and Cowley, like 
many another old and active follower, lived on for 
a considerable time, hoping for notice and petition¬ 
ing for pbum, but <mly answered with promises, 
and filled with discontent. In this moo& he retired, 
first to Bam-Elms, uid then to Chertsey, in Surrey, 
where he trusted to find in rural sditude tliat oon- 
tent of mind and happiness of life, which the busier 
conflicts of worliUy interest commonly exclude. 
Here, however, he was agun diaappointed, for the 
dampnms of his residence gave him the rheuma¬ 
tism, his fields were overrun by strayed cattle, his 


rents were ill paid, and his circumstances were 
even pinched by poverty; so that his complaints 
after this change were more numerous and pointed 
than any he had before uttered. Time, however, 
brought some relief; the interest of the Duke of 
Buckingham obtain^ for him an advantageous 
lease of some lauds which fad been settled upon the 
queen, and he thus spent the close of his life in 
competence. Amatory as his poems seem to cha¬ 
racterize him in early life, ,it is said he took so 
great a dislike to women in his more advanced 
yeans, as to leave a com;mny whenever a lady en¬ 
tered. For social enjoymentB,*however, bis taste 
was ncy to the last, and in a manner tended to 
shorten his days : for, spending# convivial evening 
in company with Dr. Spratt at a friend’s house 
near Chertsey, the party prolcmgod their visit until 
midnight, when Cowley and Spratt, having to walk 
home, lost tVieir way in the dark, and were obliged 
to sleep under a hedge. From this exposure Cowley 
caught a cold, which brought on a fever, of which 
he speedily died. His body was removed to Buck¬ 
ingham House, where it lay in state, and was then 
ceremoniously conveyed to Westminster Abbey. 
Spratt honoured his memoxy with one of the 
only three poems he ever wrote. * * 

Cowley was the last, and is considered the best 
of the metaphysical poets, of which Donne, Suckling, 
and Cleveland were the chief ornaments and pro¬ 
totypes, and who principlly figured at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century. Dr. Johnson 
characterizes them as men who only wrote to show 
their learning; and consequently sacrificed sense 
and feeling to quaint expression and conceited 
thoughts. 

The larger and better part of Cowley’s composi¬ 
tions remain to be uotiecd, and perlmps amongst 
the number his " Chronicle ” is the richest speci¬ 
men of all that couiil be happily efiected by a 
writer of bis schsol; white his Pindaric odes are 
the strongest proof ot the genuineness of his poetical 
capagity. These latter, as their name imports, are 
titoislations, or rather free paraphrases of Pindar 
—a species of composition which Cowley placed at 
his time among the lost wonders of the world, and 
rigorously laboured to restqre. 

I Such was the popularity of these imitations, that 
for a* length of time our poetry was overrun by 
numerous aspirants in \ho same irregular vein. 
The license was abused to such an extremity, tliat 
public ridicule at last scouted it as au intolerable 
extravagance; and this species of ode was a^ain 
lost to us, as Cowley would say, until Gray revived 
it with a Btren^b and purity which few subse¬ 
quent writ'uw have ’combined in our language. 
Compamons to his Pindarics, the happiest speci¬ 
mens of his poetical talents, are Cowley’s Anacre¬ 
ontics, being gay, pleasing, and truthful. We there¬ 
fore passVn to a consideration of his "Davideis,” 
an epic poem upon the subject of the scriptur^ 
hero David, which he began early in life, though 
he had only advanced to the close of the third 
book at the period of ’lis death. Literature hM 
not lost much by the circumstance, for evjn his • 
warmest admirers confess that the portion he 
finished is a decided failure. It is chequered 
by all the faults of his mannerism, and the per¬ 
versions of his school, and on the other hand 
is but sparingly studded with the beauties his I 
curious fkney has elsewhere cherished. • 
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There is one paeaagem Cowley which has always 
been quoted amon^ the standard beauties of 
English poetry; and which, in all probability, will 
continue unrivalled as long as the language is sus¬ 
ceptible of ornament. It is the following, in which 
sound and sense are so^ppily wedded together, 
that the one seems to be as exquisitely expressive 
as the other:— 

" Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise. 

He who defers this work Bom day to day, 

Does on a river’s bank expecting stay 
Till the wbolo stream that stops him shall be gone, 
ITAtcA runs, and at it runt for ever ihall run on." 

Cowley was also a good prose writer and a com¬ 
poser of Latin verse. It is sufficient praise for him 
in this latter exercise of his tsdents, that some critics 
have here raised him to a level with Milton. He made 
' it the medium of conveying a species of information 


to his countrym^i, which was at the<.time new, and 
has since very instructive. Perceiving how 
essential the study of botany is to the knowledge 
of a physician, he retired for a time to Kent to 
study me science, and collect flowers and herbs. 
The result of this occupation was a Latin poem, 
entitled " The Plants,” which consists of six books. 
In the first and second of these he relates the pro¬ 
perties of herbs in elegiac metre; in the third and 
|(juurth, displays the beauties of flowers in diflerent 
nteosurcs, and in |he fifth and sixth describes the 
uses of trees in heroic verse. The poem, though 
often commended by those who lament British in- 
ferioiit^nin these matters, is not without faults, and 
even solecisms, which a scholar should have avoid¬ 
ed: he has strained the idiom of the Romans, and 
seldom adds perspicuity or grace to the innova- 
tioia. 
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WiLUkH Davbnant, a dramatic author and thea¬ 
trical proprietor, of mmular reputation, was born 
«duriug the month pf February, 1605, in St. Mar¬ 
tin’s parish, Oxford. Wood has a story which no 
one has credited, that he was a natural son of 
Shakspearc: the accepted account is, that his 
father was John Davenant, who kept a tavern, 
subsequently recognized by the sign of the crown. 
He was first sent to a grammar-school, taught by 
Edward Silvester, in All Saints’ parish, and there 
attracted some praise for quick parts, and an 
attachment to polite letters. During the year 
1621 his father was mayor, and he entered Lincoln 
College under a tutor nained ^oUgb. Of the time 
he continued at Oxford, tlio improvement he made 
there, or the oircumstancf'S tiiiat indifeed hifn to 
leave it, iioUiing whatever is known. Wood tbinis 
that th>. strength of his genius was generally per¬ 
ceived, and that he was called the Sweet Swan of 
Isis; adding, however, in the same breath, that he 
was deficient in university learning. The first 
station in which he appeayed to the world, was in 
the household of the Duchess of Richmond, to 
whran he officiated as page. He next removed 
into the family of Sir B\llk Grevilie, Lord Brooke, 
but by the violent death of that literary nobleman, 
was left without a patron in 1628. 

Being thus impelled to cqertion, he turned his 
thoughts to the stage,,and produced his first play, 
" Alrovine, King of the Lombards,” a tragedy, 
which was received with favour, and published, 
aeeordihg to the fashion of the time, wi^i several 
recommendatm^ prefaces from bis literary friends. 
Tbus ehcourageci, he continued to write for the 
theatre and wait upon the court, for the next eight 
yean of his Iffie, emring which we find him enjoy¬ 
ing tjbe intimacy of such men as Carew, Porter, 
and SneUiOgf Bnd the regard of the Earl tu Dorset. 
Like moat other poets in similar simations, he 
made the fltvoimtes of the court subjeets for occa¬ 
sional pieces eS verse, and oompoeed several masks 
and smMlw diamaa,. which , were represented by 
^be young nobility. OHs at tlmse ppoductions u 
particulany memorable, from tiie faet that the 


queen took a part in it, and by this condescension 
gave umbrage to the Puritans. 

Little can nou be thought of these compositions; 
at that period, however, tliey were valued, and 
procured for the author no mean consideration. 
He was now entirely a man of pleasure, or rather 
of dissipation. A disease consumed the cartilage 
of his nose, and by deforming a face hitherto hand¬ 
some, affoi^ed his enemies never-failing topics for 
coarse raillery and scandalous reproaches, 

The death of Ben Jonson, in 1637, left vacant 
the post of Poet Laureate, and Daveuant and May, 
whom Charles 1. used to call ki» poet, became can¬ 
didates for the honour. May lost it; and, from a 
subservient courtier, became an inveterate Par¬ 
liamentarian, the opponent of the king, his party, 
and their interests*. Davenant obtained it, and 
pursued his wonted course, writing poems and pro¬ 
ducing plays, with the additional rank of manager 
and chief director of the court diversions. 

The troubles of civil warfare had no Jfeoner 
begun than Daveuant became involved in danger. 
• 

* May was bu^ed Davenant’i grave, and had a monu¬ 
ment where that of Prebendary Triplett, etuids, but at the 
Keatoratlon, hi* body, like those of Cromwell and Blake, was 
ignoroiniously disinterred and thrown into a hole in St. Mar¬ 
garet’s churchyard. At the same time his monument was 
destroyed—a mean and unchristian act of party vengeance, 
ftom which the merits of file man ought to'have protected his 
remains. For he was muolt'esteemed as a writer as well as a 
politician. He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas May of May- 
field in Sussex, where he was been In ISPS. After studying at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, he entered Cray’s Inn. He was 
the author of two tragedies and. three comedies, translated 
VlrgU'i Georgies with annotations, nod Lucan’s Pharsalta, 
to which he added a continuation in Latin. Two poems in 
seven books elbh, res|wctively entitled “ The Reign of Henry 
IL," and riie “VletortouB Reign of Edward lU.," and a 
jyain history of the Long Parliament, to which he was 
secretary, attest his diligenee as an author. Royalist writers 
have attacked this hlstoiy with virulence; bat Crringerand 
Warborton, while objecting to Its want of elegance ss a 
composition, bear testimony to its candour. May died sud¬ 
denly of too much indulgence in wine, aecordiDg to Andrew 
Mirvel, aged fifty-five, November IS, 1650. 
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In May, 1641, he was dencmnced to the parfa'ament 
as one amongst others who agitated a plot of bring¬ 
ing the army up to London for the protection of 
the royal person, and the support of measures. 
Their design once discovert, the 'parUes con¬ 
cerned in it took flight, and a proclamation was 
issued for their arrest and detention. Davenant 
was stopped at Ferersham, sent back to town, and 
committed by the commons to the custody of the 
se^eant-at-arms. From this durance he w|s 
bailed in the month of July following. Such was 
his situation, however, that he again fornid it ex¬ 
pedient to fly, and was again stopped in his pro¬ 
gress. His second confinoment was at Canterbury, 
where the mayor subjected him to a rigorous ex- 
amiiutioD, but with what immediate effect is not 
known. It is certain that he succeeded in reach¬ 
ing France, within a short interval, though die 
manner of his escape has never been described. 

In France Davenant joined the c^een, who re¬ 
ceived him favourably, and for some time rctiuned 
him about her person ^t the Louvre. No light 
opinion of his abilities and integrity could have 
been entertained by the royalists; for when her’ 
majesty sent to England tho store of arms and 
ammunition that for awhile raised such strong 
"hopes amongst the royalists, Davenant was chosen 
to convey the succour over the seas. Disembark¬ 
ing in the north, he formed a jmiction with the 
literary Earl of Newcastle, who made him lieu¬ 
tenant-general of ordnance, a promotion which 
gave some offence to the experienced officers of 
tho array; for, however well Davenant might have 
been qualified to assist the earl in plays and poetry, 
it was not unreasonably thought that he could con¬ 
tribute no due share of the military knowledge 
required in a rank so exalted. It wonld appear, 
however, that he did not disgrace his commission ; 
for he was knighted by the king after the siege of 
Gloucester, and thus acquired the honours of good 
services. Notwithstanding the cares and dangers 
of a soldier’s life, the author still predominaftid in 
him, and he continued to versify in praise of those 
who patronized, and in gratitude to those who 
aided his fortunes. 

Sucli is the account we have of Davenant’s 
military career ; nor are there any particulars on 
record to show the time or cause of his leaving the 
army. We next find him in France, where, as before, 
he was kindly treated by the ougen, ^ whose con¬ 
fidence he now recommended himsdf by becoming 
a convert to the Catholic religion. Clarandon took 
the trouble of relating this event minutely,*and, as 
is common in all such cases, because he disliked 
the change, spoke ill of the motives with which it 
was made. In 1646 he came back into England, 
charged with advice from the queen to the king, 
who was then at Newcastle. But his majesty re¬ 
jected the advice, and Davenant returned to Paris. 
In that city the leisure of misfortune supplied him 
with an opportunity of putting a favourite project 
into practice, by writing an heroic po^m upon a 
new plan. As the fruit of this a]fpUcation, he pro¬ 
duced, at the FE^idence of his friend Lord Jormyn, 
in tlie Louvre, the two first books of his Gondibe^' 
a performance which, though admitted to contain 
some truly poetical passages, has never been 
thought worthy of particular notice by the critics. 
The little court of his exiled queen was greatly 
divided in opinions of its merits; but thq people of 


England, for whom it was published, witii a pre¬ 
face to Hobbes, and some minor poems, at London, 
took little or no heed of its beauties or its blem¬ 
ishes. 

The next parage of Davenant’s life was one 
from which ample benefits were anticipated. Un¬ 
derstanding tliat considerable improvements were 
to be made in tho trade of Virginia, provided a 
sufficient body of artisans could be brought to 
settle there, he formed a project of emigrating to 
that colony with a number of French workmen. 
The undertaking was patronized by the queen, and 
in a short time he collected togethei>a satisfactory 
corps of able men, who, destitute of employment 
and subsistence in their own dbuntvy, were ready 
to run the risk of .finding a better or worse liveli¬ 
hood any where else. But Davenant proved an 
unlucky emigrant: this adventure nearly cost him 
his life. The vessel had scarcely cleared tlie shore 
when it was captured by a parliamentary ship of 
war, and towed into tiie Isle of Wight, where the 
disappointed projector was committed a close pri¬ 
soner to Cowes Castle; but foimd spirits enough to 
add a third book to his Gondibert, which was also 
published, and, perhaps out of symjmtiiy for the 
author’s reverses, rather favourably received. 

Thus was Davenant circumstanced in 1660, when 
the parliament delivered him over by ordinance for 
trial, before the high commission court, and he'* 
was removed to tlic Tower of London. What then 
tewk place does not appear with any cortaiiity : it 
is admitted on all hands, that for a time his life 
was in great danger, but how or by whom it was 
saved is unknown. Some have represented that 
two aldermen of York, whom he h^ obliged at a 
time when they wore his prisoners in the north, 
now stepped forward to return the obligation with 
generous interest; otliers again have circulated an 
account that he owed his rafety to the interposition 
of Milton. This latter story is in some degree cor¬ 
roborated by a corresponding tradition, that Dave¬ 
nant %«paid* tho good office by subsequently pre- 
seeing Milton &om the resentment of the royalists; 
and these are reports which, for the honour of 
literature, no'writer would desire to invalidate. 
Be the facts as they may, he remained a prisoner 
in the Tower for two years more, where bis treat¬ 
ment Vas so indulgent, tjiat he felt himself bound 
to address a very polite letter of thanks for it to 
the Lord Keeper Whitiocke. 

Tho favour thus shown improved by degrees, 
until his final liberation was accoraplislted. Once 
at large, a means of livelihood was to he provided, 
and he had the addre^us to engage Whitiocke, Sir 
John Maynard, .'ud otiiers, to coontenance a sort 
of theatre which he opened, with a license from 
the protector, at Bntland Honse in Charterhouse 
Square. ^ play-house, according to the cant of 
that age, was worse than a pest-house; not daring, 
therefore, to style the performances plays, he 
called them operatic entertauunents. Under this 
synouyme he produced scvcial pieces of his own 
composition, which, if they deserved no great , 
praise, brought him what he stood mueh moire in 
need of, money. His first representation here wm 
the Siege of Rhodes, of which the story was told in 
recitative, and the action illustrated by paintings, 
which are considered to have begun the scenery of 
the Britirii stage. < > 

The ice was thus broken in 1666, and, growing 
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bolder by degrees, he ventured into the Cock-pit in 
Drury JUune daring the year 1658, and after open¬ 
ing with the empties of the Spaniards in Peru, 
there continued to represent plays until the Resto¬ 
ration. Of these entertainments Diydeu has re¬ 
marked, that the reguhtrity of their construction, 
and the scenical decorations introduced into them, 
after the mannm^ of the French, were a material 
improvement in the business of the stage. These 
profitable avocations were somewhat interrupted 
by the commotions which preceded the Restoration. 
At the period of 8!r Geoi^e Booth’s insurrection, 
Davenant wad again imprisoned; but the govern¬ 
ment was soon restored to order, and with his 
wonted promptitude of versification, he compli¬ 
mented Monk upon the ability witli which that 
4 great end was effected, in one poem, and tlie 
return of Charles II. in another, which is not as 
good as it is long. 

Davenaut was now rewarded for all his suffer- 
■ ings, by receiving a renewal of the Laurel, and the 
patent of the Dukes theatre, which first opened 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with his own drama, the 
** Siege of Rhodes,” now systematically arranged 
into parte i. and II. The affairs of this house will 
be noticed in the life of Betterton. We shall only 
relate here, therefore, that notwithstanduig all the 
vicissitudes of his former days, Davenant had the 
^ satisfaction of passing his last years in reputable 
ease. He continued to employ his time and talents 
as a theatrical writer and manager, until it was 
proposed to build the new theatre in Dorset Gar¬ 
dens. Upon tliat occasion he disposed of his patent, 
but his plays retained their rank upon the stage, 
even when his personal authority could no longer 
recommend their revival. He died at his house in 
Little Linimln’s Inn Fields, April 17,1668, and was 
cer^oniously buried, two days after, in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Ahbey; where a large blue 
flag, inscribed, .as he had himtelf recommended for 
Ben JoDson’s monument—“O rare Sir William 
Davenant!” indicates the site of his grave. Wopd 
complains that an inexcusable error was committed 
at his interment, as the laurel, which ^ould have 
rested on bis coito, was forgotten by the conductors 
of the solemnity, • 

Davenant has a particular claim to praise, for 
having been the first te introduce appropriate 
scenes and decorative machinery into the business 
of our stage. Theee improvemente he borrowed 


from the French, at a Hime when they were per- 
fectly new to this country; for although the dra¬ 
matic entertainments in and preceding the reign 
of Charles I. were heightened by the use of many 
curious arte and riw embellishments, devised 
amongst others, by Inigo Jones, yet were they 
mainly brought into action at tlie court masques, 
and never, on account of the expense they entailed, 
adopted at a public theatre. 

* Daveiianl’s works were published by his widow 
in 1673, with a ^dication to the Duke of York, 
snbspquently James 11. In that address, the ex¬ 
tent of pie favour at court is comprised in a state¬ 
ment, which asserts that “his royal highness’s 
father was not displeased with the author’s writ¬ 
ings ; that the queen, his mother, took him into 

family; was diverted by, and often smiled 
upon his endeavours; and that the latter part of 
his life bad been spent in study and labour to 
entertain his Inajesty, and his royal highness.” If 
to this be added the critique upon his powers, 
which his friend Drydei^ introduced in a preface 
to the “ Tempest,” as altered by them both from 

* Shakspeare, the charsMStur will be complete. “ 1 
found him of so quick a fancy that nothing was 
proposed to him, on which he could not quickly 
produce a thouglit extremely pleasant and sur¬ 
prising ; and those first thoughts of his, contrary 
to the old Latite proverb, were not always the least 
happy; and as his fancy was quick, so also were 
the products of it, happy and new. He borrowed 
not of any other; for his imaginations were such 
as could not easily enter Into any other man. His 
corrections were sober and judicious, and he cor¬ 
rected his own writings much more severely than 
those of any other man; bestowing twice the labour 
in polishing which he used in invention.” 

Davenant had two sons, of wliom the youngest, 
William, was drowned in the Seine at Parts during 
the year 1681, and the eldest, Charles, rose to a 
fair Imputation m letters. When only nineteen 
he wrote a successful tragedy, entitled “ Circe;” 
afterwards studied civil law with a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Cambridge; and served in 
parliament as member for St. Ives. He is princi¬ 
pally remembered for a series of tracts on branches 
of political economy, which were published fli five 
vols. 8vo. 177l» by Sir Charles, afterwards Earl 
Wbitwofth. 
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Eowasd, the telly surviving son of Sir Sydney 
Montague, was bora July 27,1596, and first entered 
the servic# ef his cguntiy in the parliamentary 
army, whkdi brought Charles I. to the scaffold, 
and teevated Cromwell in his stead, to the govera- 
mtei^of the eouetiy. Though he rose rapidly to 
eumiBOiid, and oeted a pronment part in many of 
the domes^ teigsgeniteite of that disturbed period, 
still he had neither Influence over, nor a shmre in any 
of the violent measures by which that signal chsnge 
■in the ennalitntion was characterised. Like many 
oflite| distingidshed men of tiiat age, he became a 


sailor, when as a soldier his country required no 
assistance from his sword, and soon found, the 
ocean more favourable to bis fortune than the 
land. In She navy he was early noticed rath 
&vour by the disdhiminating protector. From him 

te ived the rank of Admiral, and sailed under 
n his memorable expedition into the Medi¬ 
terranean, with a zeputatitei which fully muteinAil 
the confidence indicated by the appointment. 

Upon the death of Cromwell, Idoatague was ap¬ 
pointed to the command ot a fonniwblo fleet, 
which passed into the Baltic to compose the differ- 
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/ eaaea of the nortbem povers, and deter them Avm 
/ any enterprise on behalf of the exiled prince. The 
I truat was eaccessfaHy discharged; but some sus- 
picione^ which, as events soon proved, were not ill- 
' founded, of his having correeponded with Charles, 
obtained circulation, and he waa in consequence 
suddenly supplanted in his office by Admiral Law- 
son, a rigid preabyterian, and stanch republican. 
The progress of General Monk’s designs, liowever, 
soon replaced Montague in his command, and Ije* 
conveyed the restored monarch %ack to the throne 
of his ancestors. For this service advancement 
and titles were conferred with a liberal hand. He 
was immediately created Baron Montague, Viscount 
Hinchinbroke, and Earl of Sandwich; he received 
the order of the garter upon the first reinvestment 
of that noble order; was made master of the kin|'’8 
wardrobe, sworn* in a member of the Privy Council, 
and appointed Vice-admiral to the Duke of York, 
who filled the post of Lord High Admiral of Eng¬ 
land. 

The perversity with wj^iich Cliaries II. attached 
himself to his late patron, the King of France, and 


j times, in which the hitereat of the court, and the 
I influence of a title, give the only recommendationa 
to notice; 

Such was the high estimation in which he was 
held, when, to the surprise of the nation, and 
the grief of bis friends, Gharles IT. again abetted 
the policy of France, and in 1672, commenced 
a second course of hostilities against the Dutch. 
The English fleet put to sea in the beginning of 
May, having the Duke of York again Lord High 
Admiral, and thd Earl of Sandwich as second 
ill command, Admiral of the Blue. On the 28ili 
of the same month, while anchored 9if Southwuld, 
they were unexpectedly gratified by the appear¬ 
ance of the Dutch fleet, and uSmediately slipping 
their cables, put to sea in order of battle. This 
was not long delayed, end after the first shot, was ^ | 
maintained with a vigour and perseverance but 
seldom equalled, and never surpassed. The enemy 
bad to boast the noble spirit with which they ac¬ 
quired partial advantages and momentary success; 
but in the result their loss was signal, and their 
destruction utter. The fate of Sandwich, however, 


the ij^ility with which he waged war to assist that* deserves particular record, for it was in itself 
ambitious monarch, are well known facts. The almost sufficiently grand to be styled* er victory. 
_f^t enemy, whom the Einglish were thus called He hoisted his flag on board the Koyal James, 
upon by their imprudent sovereign to fight, were mounting 100 guns, and carrying 800 men. In 
the Dutch, against whom hostilities were declared this vessel he led tlio van, and commenced the 
in 1664. On the third of June tiK fleets came in action with a forious attack upon the squadron* 
sight, and a decisive action ensued. The enemy commanded by Admiral Von Ghent. Some con- 
wero superior in strength. Sandwich, however, fusion occurred in his division almost at the onset, 
conscious of the spirit and stability of his force, and so ill was be supported, that in a short time 
swept boldly in amongst the centre of the Dutch he was almost completely surrounded by tlic 
line, and a general fight ensued, which the vigour enemy. But the difficulties of his situation only 
of our attack soon converted into a goneral flight, served to increase his ardor, and deepen the fata- 
Eighteen vessels were captured and destroyed; the lity of the conflict. He beat off from his sides no 
enemy lost their admiral, Opdam, and tlie utter less than seven vessels, among which was the flag- 
destruction of their maritimal power must have ship of the Dutch admiral, who fell during the 
taken place, had the commander-in-chief followed engagement, wlien the Grgat Holland, of 60 guns, 
up the pursuit with tile energy that tiie second sup^iorted by tlireh fiye-skips, drew close upon him 
in authority displayed in beginning it. and attempted to board. Though dreadfully shat- 

Lord Sandwich was hailed witii universal ac- tejudjand greatly reduced by previous exertions, 
clamation upon his return homo, while the Dulce Sandwich and his crew met the fresh assault with 
of York became so unpopular, that he was reluct- unabated resolution. He sunk the three fire-ships, 
antly obliged to resign his command. Every hand and forced the man-of-war to retire disabled, wlieu 
pointed out the Earl of Sandwich os his successor; at length a fourth flre-8hi)> approached, and by 
but the influence of the court was too strong, and a mofe successful eflbrt set the Royal Janies in 
his royal highness was saved from the mortifica- flames. Hope to save .her there now remained 
tion of so marked a censure. The earl was sent on none; his crew was lessened to a comparatively 
an embassy to Madrid, in ordes to 4ry and nego- scanty number, and but one officer stood by him 
ciate a peace between the contending monarohs of who had strength to act. In this extremity he 
Spain and Portugal. After a residence of,thirteen begged of the survivors to lower the boats, and 
months on the continent he succeeded in adjusting make for laud, at the same time declaring that be 
the affairs committed to his charge to the sajjafac- felt it hiS duty to remain the last man on board 
tion of alt parties concerned^ and upon his return the ship. But tfie crew, with that intrepid disdain 
to England, in December 1668, was received with which has immortalised the character of the British 
the most flattering demonstrations of royal favour, sailor, positively refused to stir before their admi- 
in whiifii the Duke of York honourably concurred, ral, and (jiis pnerous emillation of heroism was 
He was appointed to the presidency of a board in- continued until the Roj’al James blew up, and all 
stituted for the government of our colonies in on board nobly perished together. The English, 
America and the West Indies, by which the com- however, were deridedly triumphant, though their 
merce of the mother country was greatiy enriched, success was dearly purchased by a profuse sjwrifice 
and the pride and power of the lAtion considerably of men; no less than ten captains were slain 
increased. tiie action, and almost every vessel was riddled 

We are told that Lord Sandwich was disnn- with shot. Never was there an engagement 
gnished amongst hk cotemporaries by the sur- marked by a more extraordinary display of obsti- 
name of the sailor’s friend; and we are assured nate bravery, or a prouder instance given of the 
that he never countenanced a preferment, but upon invincible superiority of the English fleet, 
the proof of service or merit, while he always About a fortnight after the eng^enmnt, a bray* 
reprobated those appointments, too frequent at all was discovered floating among the ketches m Har- 
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wioh harbour, vhlch was soon recognised by the 
oraer on his coat to be the Earl of Sandwich. He 
died therefore in the 77th year of his age. It was 
OB' shore and embalmed. Removed to 
Deptford on board of his majesty's yacht, the body 
was solemnly conveyed* in a state barge up the 
river to Whitehall, attended by a long train of 
decorated^ boats, filled with the Icing’s household, 
the nobility, public ministers, and the resident 
officers of the army and navy. Arrived at the 
confines of the city, the Lord Mayor and compa¬ 
nies of Londcm joined the proceesion, with numer¬ 
ous bands playing melancholy music. As Uie 
moumful little fleet advanced up the river, every 
ship lowered its* flag and discharged minute 
guns, and the body was landed at Westminster 
^ bridge, whence the procession to the Abbey was 
msrshriled on foot with imposing magnificeuce. 
Ten earls supported the pall, and almost every 
nobleman, dignitary, and person of quality in Lon¬ 
don followed according to bis rank. The body 
was interred in the c^pri of Henry VII., where 
his companion in arms,^Monk, duke of Albemarle, 
was soon after deposi^d; but the stranger now 
searchc^ia vain for either monument or inscrip¬ 
tion to indicate the narrow precincts of his grave. 

Lord Sandwich was an author who wrote on 
politics, natural philosophy, and other subjects. 


and from manpr eulories pronounced upon him, we 
^ote two, which will eierve instead of an epitaph. 
The second indeed seems to have been composed 
for that purpose, and is equally well imagined and 
expressed: 

“ He was a min adorned with all the virtues of 
Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his vices; of 
high birth, capable of any business; full of wisdom; 
ra great commander by land as well as by sea; 
learned and eloqr^t; affable, libentl, and mag¬ 
nificent.” 

" Ador’d with titlea, but &oni virtue great; 

At sea a Neptune; Nestor in the state; 

Alike in council and in flght renown’d; 

In action ever with success still crown’d: 

A soldier, sailor, statesman;—here he lies, 

* No heart more honest, and no head more wise: 

Tho' brave, yet gentle; tho* sineere, not rude; 

Justice in ermps, and truths in court he sued. 

Living he raised a deathless, spotless name, 

And dying soar'd above tbe reach of fame. 

Reader I if English, stn|> the falling tear, 

, Grief should not wait on him who felt no fear: 

He wants no pity—could his ashes speak. 

These generous sounds would (tom the marble break; 

‘ Go, serve thy country, wliile God spares thee breath, 
Live as I lived, and so deserve my death t’ ” 
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Gkorob Mork, the republican general who re¬ 
stored monarchy in England, was &irn December 6, 
1608. He was the second son of a gentleman of 
ancimt family in Devon^ire, whose hospitahle and 
free fashion of living had congiderablv reduced his 
estate. This decay of fortune led Itim to bring 
young George up to the profession of arins, in which 
men of gentle blood were at that period greatly 
caressed, and if at all deserving, seldom failed to 
secure a handsome competence. George Monk ac¬ 
cordingly entered the naval service of has Cimntry in 
his seventeenth year; and when he parted from land, 
rave the, following earnest of decision of chafkctcr. 
The you^ king, Chicles I., having determined upon 
a war with Spain, hiul just come down to Plymouth, 
in ordm* to satisfy himself of the condition of the 
navy there. Old Mr. Monk desired to pay his re¬ 
spects to his sovereign in a manner worthy of the 
fiunily; but so jmsssing werq bis, emljarraasments, 
that to appear in public was to*run the risk of 
being sent to jail. In this distress, be sent his son 
George to the sheriff with a round present, and a 
requ^ that his person might be firee while lie 
waRed with his duty upon tibe king. 'I^e man of 
law ^keted the bribe, and promised favour; Hr. 
Monk came into Plymouth, while a creditor has¬ 
tening to the sheriff v^th a double bribe, procured 
his iipmediaito axxest. Incensed at this baseness, 
Gedl^ preceeded to remonstrate with the sheriff; 
hut Mdhtg tiiat viun, he laid his cane about the 
gentlemans riundder^ and continued tbe blows i 
until he exluinsted with pain and weakness, j 
After adrainistoring this suimnaiy punishment, his 
|*own, liberty was eves more precarions tlian his 
father’s had.jngt bfen. He thesefwe hurried on 


board the fleet, and sailed with it i^ainst Cadiz, 
under the command of Lord Wimbledon; after 
which he also bore a part in the equally u^ortu- 
nate affair against the island of Rhe. 

He continued thus employed until about the age 
of one-and-twenty, when peace was proclaimed; and 
tbe bbtter to improve his experience in the art of 
war, he passed over as a volunteer into Holland, 
then the greatest school for soldiers in Europe. 
There he was present at many battles and sieges, 
and his reputation enabled him to muster a troop 
of two hundred men; of whom the one hal^were 
volunteers and the rest paid retainers. At the head 
of this bjdy he fought under General Lord Goring, 
and repeatedly deserved his approbation. At last, 
some affront offered to him by theJPriuce of Orange, 
induced him to turn hiwthoughts homewards, where 
the eletfients of civil Warfare were already begin¬ 
ning to format. Indifference to a contest of this 
description was not /o be expected from a young 
soldier like Monk, airi he devoted his talents to the 
royal interest. Having obtained the command of 
a i^mont, he was employed, under the Earl of 
Leicester, against the Irish instu'geuts, and quickly 
attracted notice by the dexterity of his movements 
and tile steadiness of his valour. It is mentioned 
BS a proof of tiie goodness of his private character, 
that the soldiers used to call him familiarly honest 
George Monk, and never found reason to withdraw 
tbb cdlnpliment, even in the days be stood highest 
in office mid jpower. So even was hb bearing, and 
BO moderate hb j^litics, that when the army was 
recalled fhmi Iiribnd, he fell under suspicions of 
dbaffiection, and was suspended in hb command, 
and even ordered to the kbg at Oxford, there to 
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jmtify hiR loyait)'. ITmii tlua^ occaidoii, Itia. r^u- 
taUon for sinconty and liononr was of groat avail; 
he prcttoBted his innbcenoe in the Ti^Bt eaiuest 
manner, and, in the absence of all proofs there was 
no attentive, hut to disihiss an inquiry which it 
was .weakness to insiitnte. 'flms restored to his 
regiment, he soon after was preelkit at the siege of 
Nantwieh,- where the royalists, under Lord Byrop, 
were defeated by Fairfax, and he was taken prisoner. 
Transported to the Tower of London, he occupied 
his mind by composing “ Olmevrations on Militfry 
and Political Affairs,” which were published after 
his death, and for two years suffered a rigorous 
imprisonment, under circumstances of stvero po> 
verty. Once, indeed, the king sent him a present 
of a hundred guineas, and repeatedly the parlia¬ 
ment made him liberal offers to espouse their cause, 
but he remained inflexible, until Cromwell became 
his seducer. The latter professed to recommend 
Monk to an employment, which, while it should be 
perfectly consistent wi^ his own principles of 
honour, should also be reconcileable to the views 
of the parliament. Thi#was the suppression of the 
Irish insurrection, which was alike injurious to the 
great contending parties, and equally deplored by 
them; so that whoever undertook to put an end to 
'it, mnst do his country a good, for which both king 
and parliament would be grateful. When this pro¬ 
posal was accepted, and the appmntraent made out 
by the parliament, the hopes of Charles I. were 
nearly extinguished; and Cromwell clearly foresaw, 
that once formally linked with it, Monk must either 
adhere to his side, and obey its orders, or hassrd 
the risk of being branded as a doable traitor. The 
former consequence, as that more naturally to bo 
expected, was the one relied on, and but too soon 
fully proved; for Monk was speedily found fighting 
against the Duke of Ormond in Ireland, and even 
against Charles 11. himsiilf in Scotland. After va¬ 
rious operations in the former country, lie was at 
lost besieged in DumhiUi, by Ormond, during the 
year 16*49, when a mutiny ammig the trooj* com¬ 
pelled him to surrender the town. Owing to this 
reverse, and a treaty with the Catholic chieftain 
O’Neal, the parliamentary reuse was for a time 
lost in Ireland. He now resigned his command and 
retied to bis estate; but was at the head of seven 
thousand men, when, iu 1651, the young king made 
his gallant descent upon England with |he Scotch 
army, and Cromwell was obliged to tmm from the 
reduction of t);e north to a^Bt*the strides of 
royalty towards the south. 

The trust of inmosiug the authority of the English 
parliament upon ^tland now devolved solely upon 
Monk, and he executed hia commission with dis¬ 
patch and ability. Laying riege to Stirling Castle, 
which was gall^tly manned and well provisioned, 
he forced it to surrender, and obtained possession of 
all the state papers of the kingdom. Immediately 
providing one or two diversions for the purpose of 
queliiog the risings which'were effeem by the 
nobility in different quarters, he next proceeded 
agunst Dundee. The great Btqpngth tff we fortifi- 
oatloQs had lately made the town a general storo 
for all the wealth of the adioining couutiea| and^t 
was no# stocked vdith rich fumitare, plate, and 
money, as a oertaia p^e of safety. T^, there¬ 
fore, WM an^ttaok w ebnsequence; and the better 
to hupirit bis men, htoidi promised thnn the gross 
licence of plundcarm casern mceess." Tbusch«»red, 



they began the assault with vigour, soon cieared.a 
breach, and carried the place; while their general, 
after the savara manner of Cromwell, tarnished 
his victory, and disgraced his name, by a massacre 
of the inhabitants. The excuse put forward for this 
barbarity vm, that it faqjUfated the success of the 
campaign by terrifying other places from resist¬ 
ance, and it must be admitted that the severity 
the example speedily produced its effect. The prin¬ 
cipal forts voluntarily submitted; the leading no¬ 
bility, with Argyle at their head, solicited terms of 
pardon; and even the rugged jmd hitherto unvan- 
quisbed highlands sullenly acquiesi^l iu tlte com¬ 
mon subjection. Havuig thus rapidly completed 
the purposes of bis command^ Monk remained for 
some time at the head of affairs in Scotland, and 
continued to give com{)arative content to a restless 
people, who had long and deeply hated their subi^ 
duers as natural enemies. At the same time he 
made his authority still more agreeable to the 
army, with whom he found it expedient still firmly 
to cement those feelings of attachment, which they 
had already evinced towards him, and he after¬ 
wards converted to so gr^t an end. 

In the year 1652 a partial success .obtained by 
the Dutch fleet under Van Tromp over Admiral 
Blake, caused Monk to be summoned from Sctitland 
and to be appointed one of the admirals of tlie fleet, 
which gave Wtle to the eneny on July the second, 
a day on which he ymrticularly distinguished him¬ 
self. One of the first broadsides severed in two 
the body of Deane, a gallant officer, and second in 
command, by a chain shot, at that time a new 
inveutimi, generally ascribed to the pensionary De 
Witte. Monk, who^sailed in the same vessel, saw 
him fall, and had the presence of mind to throw 
his cloak over the body, and, by earnest exhorta¬ 
tions, keep the men fast to their duty, lest the sight 
of so fea^ul a wounu might create a panic. Nor 
did he leave the fpot until an opportunity presented 
itself to remove the lx>rpso below decks. The action 
wi.s^amtained for two days, and then terminated 
in favour of the English. Another engagement fot- 
lowed on the second of the next month, and was dis¬ 
puted with even more determined obstinacy; for it 
was only after repeated fighting for three succes¬ 
sive days, that the English proved decidedly victo¬ 
rious. Cromwell himself came forward to praise 
him, and at a public fdkst given in celebration of 
these successes at Guildhall, hung a costly chain of 
gold round his neck. After this a peace was nego- 
ciated, and he resumed his command in Scotland, 
where, he remained in the exercise of temperate 
power, ifntil the death of Cromwell and the apathy 
of his sou flichard Idft him an open path for more 
interesting but iiOt more honourable transactions. 

Monk’s principal cbaracteristii^ as a commander, 
were strict discipline, great coolness, and an intre¬ 
pid proniptitude on occasions of sudden danger, 
whiim it was difficult to surprise. Of this he gave 
a conspicuous pi^f just after the termination of 
the foregoing wir. Great discontent prevailed 
among we sailors, in consequence of arrears in 
ffirirpay, and dk^pointment in the^disti^utipn* 
of pim money. One day they gathered in crowds 
rooh^ the Navy Office, and vociferously demanded 
mohey. Monk appeared, and told them there ufere ^ 
one thousand five hundred ships to be sold, and 
that the propel, as, soon as received, should 
be promptly pud to them. With tins knaww 
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they appeamd aaBefied Mid dtspened; but in the 
evening titey euUeoted agahi, to the number of 
five BuniMnd, and proceeded with armn to White- 
hnil. MoifiCf 'who waa at the time engaged with 
Gtomwdl, ovorheard the tnmuit, and issuing from 
jMlace, met the bodjuit Cliaring Cross. A few 
vuw eatitded him of me height of their excite¬ 
ment, and consequently of the uselessness of re¬ 
monstrance. He therefore drew his sword, dashed 
into the thickest of them, and cut down several of 
the leaders. Such was the effect produced by this 
alacrity, that they (giuched their weapons, and after 
hearing a reppoach or two from him for doubting 
' a word he had never broken to them, retired at his 
, bidding, and quietly sought their homes. 

The grand issue of Monk’s iplans and moyements 
henesforward was the restoration of the exiled king, 
' ^ a memiauble event, skilfully conducted, and per¬ 
fectly well known. Marchhm directly into England 
to counteract Lambert, who was the only man 
likely to oppose him> ne gradually purified his 
rahks, and umh quarteriiig his army in Westmin¬ 
ster, avowed nis intention of supporting the parlia¬ 
ment. In return for tSiis, he honestly told the 
member^ that he expected they would support the 
interests of the people, by which means peace and 
happiness might once more become the enjoyment 
of that disteaoted country. The Long Parliament 
I at last came to the decent resolution of dissolving 
itself. A new election involved eveiy consequaice 
roy^ty could desire; new men were returned to 
the councils of state; the house of peers was again 
thrown open without a debate, or even an order; 
things were allowed to take tlieir own course, and 
they fell into their old channels; it now required 
only tl^t the word should be uttered, and the great 
point was gained for whidk so much liad been 
dared, Md so much suffered; for which so much 
blood had been spilt, and so many lives martyred. 
Monk himself observed f#r a while profound silence 
upon the sabjcct; to no onedifl he hint his designs, 
and from no one would bq hear counsel upqp it. 
Of his reserve in this respect a charactMistie stoij' 
is lecmded. All his relations and kindred were 
devoted to the roynj interest; his brothers were 
actually ip Cfaarless service, and it was not unna- 
tundly apposed, that he himself could not be 
withmit some fevour for the oanae in which hs had 
jBrat embarked, and sevwlly snfibred. To Mcer- 
taki and cherish, it existed, this feeling *, Dr. 
Monk, Ins younger broker, was sent into wsotland 
with a leitw from the king. Upon reaching the 
gensnl’e quarters, he found hmi engaged at a 
uouiioil of officers, from whom he was not likely to 
be at liberi^ for some time. 'Meaawhtic, the doc¬ 
tor imn received and entertained by j^ice, the 
genaeal’s chiqilain, a man highly reiqiected by 
S[finb*> and weQ-known to be in the oonfidenee m 
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(tts. To him Doctor MoiA &cel^ emnmu- 
ol^eot^ faia journey, and even desired 
dpw ’of support, should circumstances 
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to any other peroonl” ** To no one,” returned the 
doctor, " but to Price, whom 1 know to he entirely 
trusted by yon.” The generid turned the conver- 
satUm, and refesed to enter any further upon it; 
nor cwd any entreaty* or importunity induce him 
to hold any interoourse on a question so vital, even 
with a brother, v/no had been weak enough to eon- 
^de to an inferior, what ehould have been only 
addressed to his principal *. 

• Meantime, Monk connected himself upon popular 
terms with toe oqgporation of London, at a public 
meeting in the mty; while a suddmi insurrection by 
Lambert, whirii for the moment spread universal 
consternation, was vigorously suppressed, and toe 
new parliament assembled with every prospect of 
general amity. Already toe House of Commons 
md chosen tomr speaker, and were about to com¬ 
mence business, when Monk presented himself at 
toe bar, and announced, that one Sir John Gran¬ 
ville waited at Jhe door, with a letter from toe king 
for the commons of England. A cry of ecstasy 
burst forth upon toe news, and the restoration was 
carried in the shout. Tie king was proclaimed 
^before the members of both bouses in Palace-yard, 
at Whitehall, and Temple Bar; 60(W. were voted to 
buy a jewel for Granvtile; and then l>0,0002. ss a 
present to toe king; lU,000f. to toe Duke of York, 
and 5JK)Qf. to the Duke of Gloucester; and a depu¬ 
tation of lords m)d commons was decreed to wel¬ 
come Charles IL to his crown. While these acts 
passed with enthusiason at home, Montague, after¬ 
wards Eari of Sandwich, prevail^ upon the fleet to 
tender its dnty to their monarch, and sailed to the 
coast of Holland. At Schoeling, Charies came on 
board, and n|>on disembarking at Dover, was re¬ 
ceived in the arms of Monk. 

Thus was tile monarchy restored, after an inter¬ 
regnum of tw'enty years; tous, too, did one man 
quietly effect what thousands had vainly died to 
accomplish. All toe reward that wealth, honours, 
and offices conld return for such services, Monk now 
received in abundance. He was created Duke of 
Albemarle, and Knight of the Garter, was appoint¬ 
ed Lord ot toe Bedchamber, and Master the 
Horse; he received a pension 7,0002. a-year, and, 
as the highest mark of public respect, was formally 
attended by the whole House of Commons, when I 
he took his seat among toe lords. ^ 

The Duke of Albemarle was now left fur some 
time in llie easy enjoyment of fiune. In 1065, 
however, a yfbx, tnost Qufortan||toly undertaken 
against toe Dutto, caljed him ha^ to the busier 
j scenes o$ life; and whtie ths Duke of York eom- 

• T& following, trid bg ir. Ottbwt, nfon to a ]st« period. 
"Mn, If oak, in bnr ..tgticlen nfiitb, bad asked Hugh 
‘ Feteis, wbo was rich M’ oOUflsoated wgaltb, tt be was Upt 
for a .rtMtuHoHf and 14ttle Kit, her mu, tonneuted with 
questtona and pteaenta, had confoiaed that ime dgy' hla 
fother and mother had talked in bed ri' the king's ratan. 
Xhe r^ubUcani could abut their eye» no longer, Hany 
Martini, with whom Monk 1^ wtitidmaMe Intimacy, aaked 
him one day what at hut meant to eatabUnt ' 'A com¬ 
monwealth,' laid MAk: 'X Khve almyt deiired it, and 
deal^ ft lull.’ 'I' ought to believe your excellency,’ an- 
rirwad martin, '^hut ^ you give me ieave to tti] yon a 
etoiyf It was thia: A eity tallm wsa met one aVroing in 
the eeuntry whh insbumentt ef hnabandiy, and waa aaked 
what be ana guing to 4»T. ‘To take a mnnite for a new 
suit,' he aniwared. ‘lihittl with a qiade and pfok-awr 
‘ Yea, theaeatethemeatUHa new in foahleii.’** 
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nuuided the fleet at sea, he directed Uio admiralty i rain: the wind Itad fallen, the conihat was steadier, 
on shore. Though victory at the onset was won % I and the strength of the enemy irresistihle. Retoeat I 
tlie English, yet were some r^ections made upon becoming unavoidable, he tamed the fleet toward I 
the coadnct A the royal duke, for not pursuine the the shore; a most fortunate calm std in; pnrsuit I 
advantages he obtained as to as they might nave was thus intercepted; and night again prevented I 
been pushed; and Albemarle wm, in consequence, further engagement. Oh the following morning, 
solicited by the king to occupy lus brotiier’s place, tlie English continued to retire in good order, and | 
This step is ssid to have been earnestly opposed by tho Dutch to pursue with resolution. Albemarle 
the general’s private friends, who forcibly repre- undauntedly closed the rear, and as the last extre- 
eeuM that his character as a soldier, a s^lor, and mity seemed to approach, proposed to the Earl of 
a statesman, was proudly e^Ahlisbed, and thaf it Ossory, son of the Duke of Omond, who sailed on 
was unreasonable, at his time of life, to risk all board the same vessel with him, rather to blow up 
iliose honours upon the chances of another war, in tho ship than surrender. The latter, a youth of 
which no success could heighten, while aliy defeat enthusiastic gallantcy, applauded the idea, and the 


must tarnish the neatness of his reputation. To 
this advice he repUed, that his character could only 
derive valuo from its utility to his country: and 
acoordingly, he accepted the conunand, in conjflnc- 
tion with Prince Rupert. No sooner wm this 
known than sailors came in crowik to enlist, be¬ 
cause, 'as they bluntly declared, honest George, 
tliey were sure, would still see them righted. 

Early in 1(566 the Butch fleet, amounting to 
seventy-six sail, put to sea under De Ruyter and 
Van Tromp, while a French squadron of forty sail, 
led by the Duke of Boanfort, also pressed forward 
to support them. Albemarle, still estimating the 
Dutch by the defeats they had sustained at his 
hands under the Commonwealtlq^roposed to divide 
his force, which altogether mustered only seventy- 
four sail, by sending the one half with Prince Ru¬ 
pert, against the blench, while he remained with 
tho other to oppose De Ru^r; and this plan, 
though protested agauist for its temerity by some 
of the officers, was ultimately adopted. The admi¬ 
rals parted, and Albemarle, on the first of June, 
began the celebrated battle of the four days. On the 
first day, darkness parted the combatanfo, and [ex¬ 
cepting the loss of Vice-admiral Sir William Berke¬ 
ley, wno was found covered with blood and wounds 
in his cabin, after the ship had been oveipowered 
in the thickest of the enemy’s van] the EngHlh had 
little to complain of. They lay at the weather-gage, 
and the Dutch shot fell principally among the 
rigging, so that no heavy damage was thus effected: 
the greatest injury was done by fire-ships. 

The result of this encounter convinced them, 
however, that their enemy was far ftten deficient 
in courage, and equally well commanded, while in 
superiority of numbers they hjd aij advantage not 
to be equalled. Albemarle, therefore, on the second 
morning, called a council of war, in which he made 
this pithy address to his officers :—“ Ifwe hhd feared 


act was resolved upon; when about two o’clock, 
just as the enemy were near enough to renew the 
fight, a fleet was descried crowding all sail fromp 
the south towards the scone of action. This proved 
to be Prince Rupert, whom Albemarle again joined 
wiUi alacrity; and the scale of victory was turned. 

On the fourth mqrning the attack was resumed 
with forces more equal, and unaltered spirit. After 
a long cannonade, the fleejs closed, and fought until 
about six in tlie evening, when they were separated 
by a dense mist. The Englisli were qlic first to 
retire to their liarbours, where they claimed a 
victory, upon the double grounds of their inferior 
force, and superior courage; while the Dutch, having 
made some captnres, being left masters of tlie sea, 
returned home with all the parade and rejoicing of 
triumph. But the circumstance which reflected 
greatest credit upon the pretensions of the English, 
was tho fact of their having been fiiwt out at sea 
again, in thorough repair, and presenting once 
more to the cannon of the enemy many of those 
sliips which it had been prematurely boasted were 
eitlier captured or sunk. 

On the 26tli of the same month tlie tw'O fleets 
met again niim r the saiqe ocmmaiidcrs; the force 
on botli sides waSnqprly equal, amounting to about 
eighty sail, and as fierce an engagement took place, 
as the expbrieuce of such officers, the valour of 
their men, and the excitement of so many trials for 
i decisive conquest, could inspire. The attack was 
led by the Imgli^ under Sir Thomas Allen, eoin- 
manding the white squadrdh, who I’outed the Dutch 
van, ana killed the three admirals appointed to it. 
VanlVomp was opposcii by Sir Jeremy Smith, and 
entirely cut off from all assistance, while De Ruyter 
supported the main violence of the battle, and 
though terribly overpowered, kept up a spirited 
defence until the close of the day; on the following 
morning his fleet appeared shattered and broken; 
the superiority of tive English was manifest, and 


the numbers of our enemy, we should have fled the su^iority of live English was manifest, and 
yesterday; but, though inte]^r to them in*riiips, nothing bui the^reaiost skill and the most arduous 
we are u all eto raperior. Force gives them efforts saved the Dutch from utter destruction, 
courage; let us, if we need it, borrow confidence They withdrew in a manner highly honourable; and 
from what we have already done; and let the after bei^ severely pressed during two days and 
enemy feel, that though our fleet be divided, yet a ui^t, at Inst saved themselves in their harbours, 
our spirit is entire. At the worst, will it not be where tlie English uisulted them at their an- 
beUer to die bravely here on our own element, than chorage. > ^ . i ^ 

to be made speetacles to the Dutch ! To be over- Albemarle’s last appesraace in arms is now to be 

come is the fortune of war; but to fly is the fashion recorded: tliis was in 1667, • 

of cowards. Let us, fliea, show the world that enjoyed the unprecedented triionph of sailing ap the 
Englishmen prefer death to fear.” ■ The noBiUt^ ef Tbamto, and burning all ihf sliippmg m the mw. 
these sentiments decided the questum of a continued Upon this disastrous occasion, he comn^ded the 
engagement, which was carried on with intrepidity land forces, and though heavily advanced m yexff, 
on both rides. Albemarle strained every nerve; no yet were his exertions as bold, and ms bearing as 
youth, fresh in hope, and stnuxling for his first fern’less as ever. When at Chatlmm it was apjpre-* 
honour, could exeit hims^ more.^Biit rii waste bended that the enemy would attempt a mndmg, 
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honour, could exeit te'ms^ more. Biit rii waste 
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he advai»ie44nto the hottest of their tire, and set 
the most potv^al example of daty and resktaoce; 
and when expostulated with upon tlie danger to 
which he thna exposed himself, and Impnrtim^ to 
retire, he quietiy answered, “ Had I been afraid of 
a btlll^ I should have iefSthis trade long ago.” 

This service may be said to have been the con¬ 
clusion of his public life, and it was greatly owing 
not only to hie counsel, but to his conduct, tl^ so 
^ring an enterprise was so formidably resist^. 
For a short time he filled the office of Lord High 
Treasurer, and then- finally retreating from the 
fatigues of plao« and authority, spent the close of 
his life in calm retirement, ^is last illness was 
long and punfol; bb languisbed until his sixty- 
third year, and expired while sitting silently ui his 
nbair at NewhalJ, in Essex, January 51rd, 1680. 
Mis body was removed to London, where it lay 
in state for three «»*»!l>s, and was tlien interred 
with great solemnity in the same vault with Mon¬ 
tague, Ear] of Sandwich, in the soutii aisle of 
Henry VII.’s chapel,, 

Monk, Duke of Albemarle, left an only son, with 
whom his title was extin^islied. Both father and 
eon were hnried in a vault under the north aisle of 
Henry VII.’s chapel,. the descent to which is 
marked by a closet containing an effigy of the 
general in armour. At his death his means were 
very affluent; he had a landed estate of 15,000^. 
a year, and 60,0001. in personal property. 

There are few historical personages respecting 
whose public conduct a greater diveraity of opinion 
has been expressed, tlmu that of George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle. As tiie restorer of the Eng¬ 
lish monarchy he has been extolled in the highest 
temis of praise by one set of writers, while by 
another he has been loaded with the most oppro¬ 
brious censure. Mr. Fox lias observed that a 
baser man could not be found in the lowest ranks 
of his own army. He cunVessed linnself, tiiat when 
ho consented to the prosrriptwn of his old com¬ 
rades in arms, he was “ the arrantest vogue Cliat 
ever lived.’* And certainly, whether we regard 
him in his personal character, or in his public, it is 
impossible to feel much sympathy or respect for 
him. He betrayed bstli the great causes he 
espoused, those of tiie king, and the parliament, 
Mid whatever evils he may ^e held to have arrdSted 
by restoidng the monarchy, he produced others of 
no light weight or small extent, when he placed the 
crown npon the head of Cltarles II. without making 
;s single provision far the liberties of bis country. 

' The most moderate. Mid perhaps the fairest esti- 
niote formed of his character, is to be IQuund in the 
recent tnemoir by M.'Guit!ot, which has been well 
tcaoslated, with the addition of many illustrative 
anecdotes by the hon. J. Stuart Wortley. From 
this volume we shall borrow an extract or two. 


“ onod‘ both oelsbrated and obscure, he has 
linked his name witit the restoration of the Stuarts, 
but has. otitmf meinoriM of his life. One 

dsy .he and with renown, of a 

thAbfb dndib on those which either pre¬ 

cede nr &Uee^ U ^.scarcely to be distinguished 
f!ro(n the ffi^wd ’w^wlileh he mingles. He is <n)e 
even vices have but a 
day^'-?tiH*r'!^siti^.''de^op»pe^ of their full 
doi^itdim 1 yef; thw are men whom k 
' i^pertantho.Mndy m the n^id dranw'- 





wherein they took the leading part, and the event 
which it was in their sole power to accomplish, can 
be through them alone made thorougluy intel¬ 
ligible.” 

Unrefined tastes, and that need of repoM in 
bis private life, which usually accompanies activity 
in public afiyia, had consigned him to the domi¬ 
nion of a woman of low character, destitute even of 
t^e charms which seduce, and whose manners did 
uot<t>elie the mmoi^ which gave for her extrac¬ 
tion a market-stall, or even, according to some, a 
much leas respectable profe^ion. She had lived 
for some etime past with Monk, and united to the 
influence of habit, an impetuosity of will and words 
difficult to be resisted by the tranquil apathy of 
her lover. It is asserted that she had managed, 
as long since as the year 1649, to force him to a 
marriage; but this marriage was most certainly 
not declared ti^ 1663; for a letter from London, 
the 19th of September in that year, thus annenneed 
the news:—‘ Our Admiral Monk hath lately de¬ 
clared an ugly common his wife, and legiti¬ 
mated three or four bastards he hath had by her 
during his growth in grace and saintship.’ The 
newsmonger had apparently amused himself with 
adding to the scanik.!, for Monk is not known to 
have had a child older than his son Christopher, 
Duke of Albemadc after him, and bom in the 
course of this same year, 1663. There is therefore 
reason to believe, that tlie birth of this son was the 
motive for the maiTiage. Monk, besides, had 
endeavoured to put on that religious appearance 
which was then indispensable to success; and 
though little fitted for the hypocritical jargon of 
the times, thought it at least right to discard from 
his conduct all irregularities likely to shock the 
eyes of the saints. It appears certain, in fact,- that 
his wife, in order to persuade him to it, employed, 
if not the influence of religion, at least the exhor¬ 
tations of its ministers. ‘ Taking no care fur any 
other part of herself,’ says Clarendon, ‘she had 
deposited her soul with some presbyterian minis¬ 
ters.’ They asserted the necessity of the marriage; 
and perhaps employed, to bring Monk to a deci¬ 
sion, some of those sermons whereof his wife, 
during their union, took care to make use, when 
she wanted, fs tire out his resistance. She'waa 
one of tholb'^omewhst ignoble causes which de¬ 
termined fiim to the exertion of his superior facul¬ 
ties in a great* cri^; and became afterwards, in 
his elevation, a conspicuous proof the vulgarity 
of his tastes and habits.” 

One,tOf Mr. Wortley’s notes gives us a better 
insight into Monk’s dpirnestic life, Mid the sources 
of this woman’s influence over him :— 

“ Her custom was,” says'Price (Mas. Sol. Tr. 
712)," when tlie general’s and her own work and 
tiie day were ended, to cOme into the dining-room 
to him (at Dalkeith) in her treason gdwn (as 1 
called it), I teUing him that when she had ^at 
gown on, h*e would allow her to say anything. 
And, indeed, her tongue waa her own tiien, and 
she*woftld not spare it} inaomuch that I, who Mill 
chose to give my attendance at those hours (^e 
g^end being alone), have often shut the dining¬ 
room door% and charged the servants to stand 
without till tiiey were called. 'Tis easy to cmi- 
oeive what hear discourses were, when a woman 
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that had wit enough, and always influraee, and 
sometimes (as it was thought) too much u)ion her 
husband (the theme being so copious took might 
safely talk extravagancies, in confidence that they 
would go no farther. SomeUiuca the general would 
make tod faces, and seem to b(^ luieaey in hearing 
her, and oft address himself to me, as if I were to 
moderate at the act: to whom I have as oft returned, 
‘ Sir, what shall I say 1 She speaks such unhappy 
trutto, that neither you nor 1 can gainsay thmn^ 
I cannot forget his uaudl aitswer. ‘ Tine, Mr. 
Price,* would ho say, ‘ but I have learned a pro¬ 
verb, that he who follows truth too close upon the 
heels, will one time or other have his brains kicked 
out.* His lady usually withdrew before the family 
was called to prayers, and then I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk over the same things in softer lan¬ 
guage (as became me).’* • 

Botli Monk and his wife were misers. 

• 

Monk’s love of money has been already noticed 
(note, p. 37), and these scandalous proceedings on 
the part of the duchtSis seem to have been the 
common talk of the day. Pepys (Diaiy, i. lift) 
tells us that one Brigham, the king’s coachmaker, 
complained to him that * Lady Monk ’ asked him 
*500i. for Uiat place; and she is scarcely ever men¬ 
tioned either in that Diary or in Evelyn’s, or by 
Clarendon or Burnet, without ^me opprobrious 
epithet implying avarice and parsimony. To both 
of these qualities he appears to have given more 
-than a mere negative countenance. Pepys, in the 
very curious record of times which we have so 
often quoted, gives ua a picture of his way of living 
a little later, in 1667, when he (Pepys) one day 
came to dinner, and found the Duko of Albemarle 
‘ with sorry company, some of his officers of tho 
array, dirty dishes, and a nasty wife at table, and 
bad meat *' (iii. 163). In 1666, ho says he bears 
that the general ‘is grown a drunken ent’ (iii. 76); 
but this rumour is indignantly denied by Gumbie 
(p. 469), and wants confirmation. Thera never 
certainly were two people less fitted for tlieir 
sphere than these were for tliis.” 

It is jast to add Mr. Wortley’s suggestions of a 
more favourable kind :— 

‘•Monk himself, whatever might be his more 
solid qualities, seems to* have been endowed with 
few of those which toll in society. He strikes 
Pepys, who was apparently *no conjuror, as ‘ a 
heavy dull maif,’—* a quiet heavy man.’ (Diary, ii. 
136. 269.) His wfe was ‘a plain, homejy dowdy.’ 
(Ibid. i. 160.) One Troutb^k, conversing witli 
the duke himself on the wonder that Nog Hyde 
should hare become Duchebs of York, said there 
was a greater wonder still, * that our dirg Besse 
(meaning bis duchess) should come to to Duchess 


of Albemarle.’ (iii. 76.) Notwithstanding the doubts 
expressed elsewhere, I must acknowledge that cer¬ 
tain leral proceedings in the year 1700 (quoted by 
Colonel M^kinnou, History of Coldstream Guards, 
i. 130) seem to prove beyond dispute that her origin 
and early life were as v«tgar as her manners;— 
that she was really daughter of a farrier in the 
Savoy; lived with one Batford, her first hnsband, 
at the three Spanish Gipsies, in the Exchange, 
where she ‘ sold wash balls, 'powder, gloves, and 
such things, and taught girls plain work ;’ was 
sempstress to Monk in 1647, eind married him in 
that character in 1662. We cannet bo surprised, 
therefore, that his mere practical merits should 
have failed to toar him up In Bp<te of such dis¬ 
qualifications, and that the Court should be said to 
have been ‘ weary of my Lord Albemarle ’ in Deo^ 
1662 (Pepys, i. 353); or that, when even his public 
conduct had given rise to much question after the 
war, it should be reported that he was ‘ under a 
cloud’ (iii. 61). It is rather to bo taken as an in¬ 
voluntary tribute to his real powers, that in this 
state of isolation, and thus eximsed to incessant ridi¬ 
cule in So many vulnerable points, he should still 
have been considered a refuge and resoarco in the 
moment of danger, almost to tlie close of his life.” 

A word or two ore now to be added, descriptive 
of Monk’s monument **:—it stands near the waxen 
effigy of (Charles II., at the ciitremity of the south 
aisle of Henry VIl.’s ctopel; and by some strange 
perversion of ’'aiiity, or an equally culpable neglect, 
is only inscribed with the names of the trustees 
who placed it, although a fine free basement left 
ample i-oom for an epitaph. The only infoimation 
given to the reader by tho marble is, simply that 
Grace, Countess of Granville, John, Earl of Gower, 
and Bernard Granville, esq. erected this monu¬ 
ment, pursuant to the will of Christopher, Duke of 
Albemarle. The scul^r thus employed was 
Scheeniakers, but the design was furnished by 
Kenton one side of a curiously ornamented 
column he>has represented the general in armour, 
holding a baton in one band, and with tlie other 
leaning on his sword ; and at the contrary side a 
female figuris, recumbent in grief over a medallion 
of his son Christopher. aThe general’s face is a 
.good Kkeuess, well wrought; tho design is relieved 
by farions devices emblematical of war; but in its 
general aspect presents no very striking beauties 
either of conception or execution. 

* It ia atiange that Monsieur Ghiizot should have been 
ignorant of a Ihct so easily ascerialnaUe as this. He asserts 
that no mqnument has been erected to his memory, and his 
translator, ii&. WtrUey, hoes not correct the mistake, though 
a description of the monument H to be fbimd in the common 
giUde book of the Abbey. 
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No one can look at the tablet to Milton; iiPthe 
Poets’ Corner, without an indignant sense of the 
disparity, too frequmitly observable throughout 
these walls, between the pretensions of the man to 
whom the monument is erected, and the monument 
itself. The grave of Chaucer has not a line to in¬ 


dicate tho spot: Spenser has received no greater 
honour than a plain marble slab, while Gay, Prim*, 
and Rowe, have two and throe stotues apiece, as 
large as life, to commemorate their qmthties; ai|d 
the memory of such men as Diyden and MiKmv 
is only preserved by ordinary busts.. The &to 
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of Milton, la this TeBpect, b, pertaiqifl, the moat 
provokiag of all othen: h« hm received no oilier 
eompliment titan a bust, shaded by a flat arch of 
blacK laatble, on a heavy jiedeatal tablet, with an 
inaCi^tliai, <k which but two linee coneem him; 
rix ci{ the remainder being apmopriated to a Mr. 
Benaon, vdio erected it; two to Ryabrack the artist, 
who eiieeated it; and two to the year in which it 
Wan pat up. 

John Milton was bom at the Spread-Eagle, in 
Bread Street, Cheapside, Decemb^9,1608. His 
grandfather, who waa ranger of theTorest of Shot- 
over, and a zeMooa Roman Catholic, disinherited 
his father from the family estate, situated at Mil- 
ion, in Oxffndshire, for turning Protestant. Being 
thus necessitated to adopt.a profession, Mr. Milton 
^wactiaed as a mualeian aeeording to some, and as 
a scrivener aeeording to others. But whatever 
were hia pursuits, it is admitted that he acquired 
not only reputation, but wp^hh, retiring from busi¬ 
ness with a oompetency, and settling-at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire, with'his flnnily, imich consisted, 
besides the poet, of Chjistopher, who became a 
judge of flie Common Pleas, and Mary Anne, who 
mamed Mr. Phillips, secondary of the Crown 
Office. . From St. Paul’s School, for which he was 
prepared by a pirate tutco', the Rev. Mr. Young, he 
passed his son John as a pensioner to Christ’sCullege, 
Cambridge, in Febaia]^, 1624, and was not long 
left vdtfaotttthe most gratifying proofs of hia talents 
and acqniramenta. “ At we age of ten years he 
was a poet,’* says Aubrey, and he began to print 
at sixteen. His flrst productions, as was then com¬ 
monly the custom, were in Batin; and it may, per¬ 
haps, suffice, for the interest of this work, if we 
describe his writings in that language, by repeating, 
that Doctor Johu^ considered Miiton to bo the 
first" Englishman, after the revival of letters, who 
composed Latin verse wl^ classical purity. This 

K , as far at lea^ as tiic ^ojnt'of priority goes, 
vever, .lenicd by many; and, indeed, ia rather 
hastily adjudged by the doctor, whose opinion^ 
perltapB, would liave been oftener held to be ineon- 
ridentm, if tliey had been delivered in a less dicta¬ 
torial manner, 

Miitw has himself related some particulars of 
his youthful proficiency in letters, and the strong 
resolution he formed at aa.early period of hil life 
to attain 'dietinctioD as mi au&or. " I must say 
that, after 1 had, for my first years by the ceaseless 
dtligmce and care of my father (whm Qod recom- 
pmse 1) being cxerei^d to the tongues, and such 
science as my age wotdd snSbr, by snn^ roasters 
and teache^!^ botli at htnne and at thq schools, it 
was found that, whether aught wa^imposed on me 
them that had the overlooking, or betaken to 
of niy own choice, ill English, or other tongue, 
pirqaiog nr versing, but riii^y the latter, tiie stole, 
by certaia vital rigns it ha^ was likely* to live. 
Iw^ hrteUet, in the private atademica of 
It^%libAl4r. I was favoured to resort, perceiving 
that aM(td,|liMe((;Wfa^l had composed at twenty or 
,th(»feab0tit ^ ^ "Imetwith acc^tanoe above what 
wiii''lhdi»d Jbrj-rimd other things, which 1 had 
ab|fted ^ coarmuenccs), to 

up MhbBjl received with written 

Sho<itoiia^>wM4^tl^ltalhmianotfi>rwia<dtob0stow 
tn m«i oh'thtt 4ite,Alpa began thus to 
and of my frimide at 
h!ii4 a<^1a(ia aita kwwa pvotof^ii^, which 


now grow daily npon me, that, by labour and intense 
study (which 1 titice to be my portion in life), I 
might perhaps, leave aomething so written to after¬ 
times as they should not wiUtogly let die.”—Pre¬ 
face to the Second Book of Church Government 
A noble purpose ]raly, and so fulfilled in " after- 
tuqas” that hia couateymen wfil never cease to 
cherish what he has uttmed in his native tongue. 

Milton is said to have entered the university 
With the intention of becoming a clergyman; bu^ 
dh^reements of b) serious a nature broke out 
between him and the masters of hia college, that 
he imbibed a strong and insuperable aversion, not 
only to tlteir discipline, but to their reli^on also. 
Notwithstandiug his fondness for study, be Buffered, 
according to Dr. Johnson, the disgrace of corporal 
punishment, under all those circumstances of brutal 
severity with which it was formerly administered 
in our public schools. Nor did his mortifications 
mid here; he was also condemned to a temporary 
expulsion. The grounds for his treatment have 
never been known; and though Milton returned to 
Cambridge, and tbeiw took his degree of Bachelor 
df Arts, in 1628, and of Master in 1632, he never 
after spoke of the place in terms either of affection 
or reapect. To toese circumstances must, in all 
probability, be attributed that spirit of hostility 
which always continued to embitter hia opinions 
against the Epi8oe;pal Church of England. 

From the time of leaving Cambridge, in 1632, 
Milton resided five years with his father, on the 
estate which the latter had purcliased at Horton,* 
in the county of Bucks. “ This,” aaya the author of 
‘ The World before the Flood,’ “ was the golden age 
of his life, when he was more at home, at peace, 
and in the enjoyment of health and happiness, than 
daring the following period. Here, too, the most 
precious portions of his poetry, in point of richness 
of imagery, brilliance of colouring, and liveliness of 
description, were the fruits of tiiat lucid interval of 
retirement. Whatever may be surmised in dispa- 
ragemfint of his temper, either in domestic or public 
life, Milton must have been a dutiful and amiable 
son, to have continued with his parent through so 
long a term, in ‘the prime of manhood, where 
youth ended,’ ” During these five years he is said 
to have occupied himself in reading over all the 
Greek and liatin authors, dn writing his Mask of 
Comus,” fer the Earl of Bridgewater’s children, 
and composing ^is “JLycidas,” in cummemoratioii of 
a departed friend. “Comus” was performed at 
Ludlow Castle in 1634, and soon after part of a 
similar efltertoinment was represented before the 
Countess Dowager of Derby, at Harefield. Already, 
thcrefdSre, the nobility were patrons and admirers 
of Milton’S learning uad talents. In 1638 his 
mother died, and he prevailed upon his fatiier to 
let him set out to travel through France and Italy. 
He took for his guide this quaint axiom suggested 
by Sir Henry Wootton,’ tiie Frovost of Eton, 
“thoughts close, and looks loose.” On the conti¬ 
nent lus introductions wore to the highest charac¬ 
ters, and his reception the most flattering. At 
Paris he viated the learned Grotius; at Florence 
^^eafiing men of letters addressed odes to his 
name, and at Rome the same benours were in¬ 
creased in number. The Cardinal Barberini, and 
Mteoso, Marquis of Yfih^ the patron of IVtaw, vied 
Witii each outer ia dfetinguisbiDg biro; he viait^ 
Ghdileo fat tiie prismi iff the lnquisiti<m, and made a 
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circuit of the other principal cities in the Italian 
states, under corresponding circumstances of cour¬ 
tesy and respect. These tributes to his attainments 
and character, we are told, would hare been even 
more marked, bnt for the determined manner in 
which he proclaimed, cm all occ|iiions, his political 
and religious opinions. 

Returning from the continent after an absence 
of fifteen months, because, as ho wrote himself, he 
considered it dishonorable to be lingering abroad, 
even for the improvmneut oMiis mmd, while*luB 
fellow-citizens were contending for their hberty at 
home, he took a house in Aldersgate Street, where 
he boarded scholars, bemnning with hi# nephew^, 
the two sons of Mr. Philups, and became a political 
writer, first fur the Presbyterians, and afterwards 
against them. At his school he laboured with ex¬ 
emplary attention, setting the boys under histcare 
a phil^phical pattern of hard study and spare 
diet. Neither was he at all negligent in the use of 
his pen. On the contrary, he poured forth a num¬ 
ber of controversial works upon the stirring topics 
of file day, on which Ajftfabishop Ussher and i&hop 
Hall became his antagonists. In poUtics he an¬ 
swered the “ Ikon Baailike,” attributed to Charles I., 
.by his “ Iconoclastes,” one of the ablest of his works, 
and replied to the ** Defensio Regis of Salmasius,” 
^ his celebrated "Defensio pro Pupulo Anglicano.” 
When this appeared, he filled thf rituation of Latin 
secretary to the government, at a salary of lOOOL 
a year, and received 10001. for the work. It was 
bis province to conduct all the foreign correspon¬ 
dence of Uie state, even after the total loss of his 
sight. But he does not seem to have possessed 
much power or influence: he had no hand in the 
plots, and took no active port in the revulsions of 
that exciting period; but he justified all that was 
done, and, particularly, the execution of the king. 
P'rum these political onmtgements he once sought a 
happy relief in the publi(».tion, in 1645, of a colleo- 
tion of Latin and English poems; among which ai’e 
those gems, “ L’Allegro” and " II PenScroso.” 
They were printed in small 8vo,by Ruth Rnworth, 
for Humphrey Moseley, at die sign of the Prince’s 
Arms, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Milton, though thrice married, is not represented 
as gver happy in that state. He first entered, optm 
it in his tlurty-fifth year, at a time when his father, 
who had been disturbed by the royalisla in Buck- ' 
ingham, was living with him. The lady chosen was i 
Mary, daugh^p of Richard I^wei^ a justice of the 
peace, living at Forest Hill, in Oxfordshire. Tlie 
match was a very unsuitable one. Her distaste 
for the confinement of a schoolmaster’s life, and 
hei‘ disrelish of her husband’s mlitics, werd so de¬ 
cide, that in about a mouth eme got leave to virit 
her 'parents, and remained with them the whole 
summer, Milton, after vainly fmdeavouring to pre- 
vml upon to return home by rqieated messages 
and letters, at last became incense^ and proposed 
to treat this conduct as a breach of the marriage 
contract Considering that bis wife had draerted 
him, he determined to repudialie her. * To yrndicale 
his opinions upon this subject, he produced his 
treatises entitle " The Doctrine and Diasiphiie of I 
Divoroe,” “ The judgment of Martin Bucer con- i 
cenjing Dirorce,” and "Tetraehcodon, or an Expo¬ 
sition imon the four etdef places in Scripture which 
tieat of Marria«.” The views taken m those pub- 
hcations exeitod attentk^ no leas by thcar novelty 
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than their boldness. They alarmed tlie Presbyterian 
assembly of diviues, then sitting at Westminster, 
who caused tiie author to be summoned before the 
House of Lords; but the proceeding went no furtiier. 
He had even begun to pay his addresses to another 
la^, when his wife thsew herself unexpectedly 
before him on her knees, and by tears and entrea¬ 
ties moved him to £ar|dv^^^ grant^, 

taking her, and her parents, and brothers, into his 
bouse, and affording them a' home when dispos¬ 
sessed of tiieir own by the republicans. In 1652 
his first wife Ad in wld-b^, leaving him three 
daughters. The second wife wa% Catherine, the 
daughter of Captain Woodcock, of Hackney, who 
died within a year after theirsinbn. He was blind 
when he married her: and the last, Elizabeth Min- 
shul, the daughter of a Cheshire gentleman, sur¬ 
vived him; and thra cheated the daughters, whorif 
she liad oppressed during his lifetime, of 15001., 
which was the residue of his fortune. All these 
ladies were virgins when he married them, and ho 
is said to have maintained that it was a disgrace to 
man to take any other to bis bed. 

The restoration of Clhrlra II. put an end to 
Milton’s political career; and even filled lihn with 
fears for tiie rafety of his person, which few men, 
who consider either the boldness of his past writ¬ 
ings, or the station be filled, will think altogether 
groundless. But every cause/or apprehensiun was 
soon removed; for, except ine censure reflected 
upon him by the order for burning his “Icono¬ 
clastes,” and “Defence of the People,” by the 
common hangman, no persecution followed; and 
the Act of Oblivion, as it was termed, soon gave 
security to his person. 

Two stories are told to account for this indul¬ 
gence; hut neither the one nor the other can be 
traced to any outhoritv. The first relation is, that 
Milton's interposition had saved Sir William ^ve- 
nant’s life duiing the *Commonwealth, and that 
Dayenmit retunira the ubligation ^ interceding 
for^iitoik aftwr the Restoration. 'The other ac¬ 
count reports, that in order to lUvert the pursuit of 
his enemies, he feimed himself dead, aud had his 
funeral publicly edebrated: a joculw expedient, 
which prcsmrved his retraat undisturbed until tlie 
first heats of the triiunphant party were over, and 
then so amused the ^g, that he forbade any 
farther molestaticm. All this seems very impro¬ 
bable, and may perhaps be set down as mere 
gossip. It appears certain, however, that the 
House of Commons ordered the attorney-general 
to prosecute him; that he was actnally in the cus¬ 
tody of.'-the sergeant-sit-aima in December, 1659; 
and that lie wvs liirolmht np to the bar of the lionse 
for refusing to pay his fees when released. But 
how this release was effected, and how the question 
of fees was disposed are points utterly unknown. 

This tenity was not without effects, upon which 
no Ekighshman can reflect witiieut exultation. 
Henceterword h|iltan, with a single exception, not 
long before Iub death, abandoned controversy, poli¬ 
tico as well as reUgious, and took up a contempla¬ 
tive residence in Bunhill-fields. Hi% position and 
circumstances cannot he regarded without a fedh^ 
of deep sympathy and respect. He was'redueed in 
fortune, and totally blind; and he had lost his right 
by olos^ applicati^ to his official duties. 
writing his “ Defence of the People ” his physicians 
bad forewarned him that if he proceeded so intensely 
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he wcmld lose his eight. He did proceed, and an 
incurahle gotta eerena tvas funned: but tlie vigour 
of his senses was unimpaired ;" And he how,” says 
Mr. Mon^oiherv, " turned its whole force to the 
oomptetioa of his earliest project—an heroic poem 
—always in his eye, nevei;,out of his mind, though 
the form of it was fiiwqu^tly changing, but not 
fhlly undertaken till he had been driven from the 
j^ld of poUtics and controvewy. Thus, till ho had 
resebed his sixtieth year, so little impatient was he 
of securing celebrity by the exercise of that very 
gift on which he most valued bi4self, that the 
whole bulk of his pulilished poems scarcely amount¬ 
ed to a hundredpages of print; and when, at length, 
hia greatest work was achieved, he conim.i.ted it to 
its fate as confidently as though he had foreseen its 
postlmmous fortune 

* ” In the clear mirror of hie ruUns etar." 

And, if that was still to^ be a ' hope deferred,' it 
made not his * hctut sick;’ for he felt that it was 
within him already, IHie * ^ desire when it cometli ’ 
-—the quickened germ of* ‘'tree of life,’ under the 
riiadow of whose boughsemillions should sit with 
delight, and with the fruits of which generations 
unborn shhilld be feasted.” Wrapped in these 
high thoughts, he was to be seen sittuig at his door 
in Bunhill Fields, in a loose coat of grey or coarse 
cloth, enjoying the freshness of the air, and receiv- 
i ing the visits of his fritnds; among whom he ranked 
many tliat were learned, and even soma that were 
titled. There he composed “ Paradise Lost,” under 
increased dilKculties; for the gout, which had long 
troubled him, now became so painful, that it de¬ 
prived him of the use of his limbs, and he was 
obliged to be swung in a chair for exercise. In tliis 
melancholy state his only recreation was to play on 
BU orpn after dinner; his favourite hours fur com¬ 
posing being early in the morning, and bcfoi'e he 
al^ at night: what he had arranged in his mind 
was cMually reduced to papcr«by the first hand 
that came to him. Tlie rest of his time bp spen^ in 
hearing his daughters read; and to so cxtraordinaiyi 
a pitch did he succeed jbi training them, that though 
unable to write, and unacquainted with any of the 
lanpi ige% he ueverthelesg accustomed tliem'to read 
Hebrew, Greek,Lidtiu,French,and Italian—all with 
sufficient fluency to be well understood. * 

"Paradise Lost,” tiboiigh*finished in lC65,,did 
not make its appcanuice until 1667. ft was sold 4o 
Samuel' Sim^tais toe five pounds, with a reseivation 
of ^ pounds after the sale of each of tho three 
first edifions, which vn^e Itmit^ to 1600 copies 
a-pecfl. Tho right d ci^y, after tbi* j||#d edition, 
w** to revert to^ the author, who did,t^' however, 

, lire is enjoy flke tide, and his widow sold all claim 
'to it for eight pounds, in 1690. The miserable 
atnount of fhefe different paymmits, and the time 
th*t elapsed between each of them, have induced a 
oomOtofi lididi .that the merit of this sublime poem, 
beyattds|^fto,^i£«n the fimt that has ever be^ 
known until the time of Addi- | 
been the fhet, it were an 
but, perhaps, a : 
Johnsoin may be enough 
not so bad. Addison 
talent or rank, 

sH^paid 'tha.«(Hn|li|ineiiit nis public praise to die 
bfW^es of "Paxttdiss %Ut this by no means 

iSPqnivo«d^ ; 00 nd*a]pSA«i 1 h^^ or judg -1 


nionts of his predecessors, parti mlarly wlien we 
recollect how absolute the cro’ a was before the re¬ 
volution, and tiiat Milton, at the eo*ats of Charlesd l._ 
and James li. was held as Utt'e better than one of 
their fother’s regicides. A man of letters then had 
scarcely a hope of competent support without the 
patronage of his sovereign; and whdtbai' was honest 
enough t , praise Miltou, could be vain enough to 
expect pir>*iciiinn 1 But the prii'cipaJ point for con- 
E^rration, m the matter of thisnr.tiortal justificatiun, 
is, Whether 4500 copies was a sufiicient sale fur the 
time i Education tbi was far dilfex and incom¬ 
parably more limited than it is now; and oven 
amongst the gveatc" part of those who enjoyed Im 
blessings, almost everv tbin^ (hat was liberal, polite, 
and exaltei was diseounteiiane^d either by the 
crudenc?' of reIi'’®''U8 sectaries, or the afi'ectation 
of fiaxtign tastes, rl 'ce, perhaps, it ought in can¬ 
dour to be acknowledge 1 that, though the circuia- 
tiou was irucli EunaUe^* ihan its Iranscendeut me"H 
entitled >1 * 0 , still the sale of “Paradise Lost” was, 
under all ■-reumstances, sufliciontly extensive tt 
save the uat'ou fro"* the rdproach of insensibility 
t(k so superior a work. 

To enter into any disquisition upon a poem now 
at least so well known, and so thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated, to recapitulate its subiimitics, and to attempt 
to describe its beauties; or even to pick out those 
faults wh ich are to detected in it, because they must 
unavoidably accompany every process of human 
ingenuity, would be the labour of supererogation. 
It may then suffice to' Id, that in so short a period 
as three years, Miltoii produced a continuation of 
his “ Histoi"' or England ;” the first six books of 
which he l-ad written before he was appointed 
Latin Secretary, “Samson Agonistes,” ami “Para¬ 
dise Kegaiued.’' Of the two last, it is said, that the 
former is generally praised above its desert, and 
the other is far less couridci'ed, than its excellence 
deserves. Critics may think as they please of the 
estimation in which the tragedy ought to bo held, 
but it cimnot be doubted that i* Pai'uilise Kegauied” 
is greatly undervalued by the majority of readers. 
Milton fancied it tlie happiest of all hie poems. The 
world scare.. ^ deigns to commend it, because it is 
inferior to “ Paradise Lost;” and yet it is but pro¬ 
bable that, had it emanated from any other mhid, 
public opinion would have more justly elevated it 
into compe^tiou with its predecessor. As the case 
stands, it only funiisbes anotlier exemplification of 
the truth of that finable proverb, yhich declares 
tliat a man’s greatest enemy is himself. 

Such was the condition in which Milton ap¬ 
proached the end of his days. He lived retired, 
but resjascl' ^' in his yo^th, brightened by an almost 
precocious reputation: in his middle life, humbled 
and disappointed: bu^hi hisedd age, though slowly, 
still securely overcoming tho rugged ascent to ever¬ 
lasting fame. He died in quiet, November 10,1677> 
in the 66th year of his Uge, and was buried near 
his father, with many marks of regard and erniside- 
ration, in the ehanoel of St. Giles’s Church, (hripple- 
gate. • • 

Thus far only the more prominent passages of 
Milton’s life, and the more memorable of his writ* 
iugs, have been sketched: a catalogue of those 
works, not already noticed, » therefore subjoined, 
according to fiie order in which they were printed. 
Uie first prose work was a set of "Familiar 
Epi8tle8.’V In .1041 he brought forward " Of Re- 
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forn atiuu toaohing Church P'^cipU le in England/’ i 
in two books, irhich ' ‘as -desi^ iwd to aid the Puri- < 
tatis against the e ‘’kblisbed chtuvL. This was fol- i 
lowed by “ Of Prela ' ml Epim-opa^, and wjretlier i 
it be deduced from the Apostolic Tifties, by virtue 
of those Tectiu... % which a've^ai.eg^ t< tliat 
Purpose in some late Tr^t’’ "ss. one w.iereof jots 
nuder the name o» James 1 ord HisBop of Armagh ” 
ii ’642 appeareu *' no Ki ^f Ch. 'h Ciovem- 
ment ursed against Pr'-ls-’/!* 'Vi'k. .i..jn Miltoiu ' 
to whicu. in consequen-- ot A' remark witn 
whiobit Assalcd, hoa’I* w< ■'-e pampulets 
up'u the same '•■ect during *1 j of the 

yea.’ The Traci. riivorce, w —b have 1 
already mer'it.- ed, w. j preceded b^ a work on 
education, to “ M#'ter Ss uel 1. rti ” Jo the 
same year, I640, is also 1.0 be ascri'^., *'Areopa- 
I gitica, a Speech by Vi- t«hn Miltor 1 Ae 
I Li’ vtj of Unlicensed Printmg,” » ' volo™ of 

I ^ ji and English po. , in wb i« ^ kUcaro ” 

1 w, '*11 Penseros"” wer .It ins .o<’ A 

Tre« x to compose the minds o. Jit PeopJ.. after 
the King’s death;” “Remarks on wie Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Irish ^vebels;” 
and “ Iconoclastes,” and the “Defensio pro Po- 
pulo Anglicano,” have already been spoken of; 

- *4 Defensio Secunda” was completed three years 
after; “ A Treatise of Civil Pow»r in Ecclesiastical 
Cases, and the Means of removuig^Iirelings out of 
Rie Church,” was sent to the press in 1668; and the 
“ Protectorate of Richard Oomwel’ ” was support¬ 
ed by “ A Letter to a friend en the Ruptures of the 
Commonwealth ;” by “ A ready and easy Way to 
establish a free Commonwealth;” and notes upon 
a sermon preached by one (Jriffiths, cntined “ The 
P’ear of Cod and the King.” In lt»61 he aided 
the schoolboy, by a little book, “ Accidence eoin- 
lucncud Grammar;” and ""xt immt-'t.u.sed the 
year 1667> by “ Paixidise Loot,” of which the first 
edition, consisting of ten books, was printed in small 
quarto; the second, consisting of twelve books, by 
dividing the seventh and tenth, appeared in Imall 
8vo, in 1674; and the third, in the same size, came 
out in 1678. The “History of England,” ah-cady 
noticed as the production of tlio same year, 1670, 
which gave birth to “Paradise Regained,” and 
“ San^pon Agonistes,” extends no farther tlian the 
Norman Invasion, and is very injudidously collated. 
In 1672 he mildly relapsed Wo the t»itor, by 
bringing forward “Artis Logiem plepior Institutio 
ad Petn Rami Mnthodum concinnata, adjecta est 
Praci anal^ca et Petro Rom vita;” “A complete 
System of Logic, arranged according to theUdethod 
of Peter Ramus.” His last labours are now to he 
recorded; and of them h nig^ be remarked? that 
the one liad been netter omitted, and the other 
seems to have sprung &om a mere caeoethes im* 
primendl; for there cai. jw be few to relish a 
“ Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tole¬ 
ration, and the best means to pn'vent the Growth 
of Popery;” and Aere are none to avail themselves 
of his volume of “ Familiar EpistlM imd Acad^ 
mical Exercises,” in Latin. Millou’s tmeration, it 
is to be observed, is given to all who found their 
feith upon Scripture solely; hut is, nevertBelels, 
denied to the Oitholics, hecausei, Aough they 
appeal to Scripture, they Mso appeal to other testi¬ 
mony; and for thb dvfierence, he would allow them 
to enjoy neither public nor private womlup. Such, 
for a series of years, was the number of composi¬ 


tions known to have emanated from the great author 
of “Paradise Lost/* bdt in 1823, Mr. Lemon, of 
the Secretary’s Office for the Home Department,di8- 
covered amongst the old manuscripts of his depart¬ 
ment a Latin treatise on Hie Christian Faith, “ De 
Doctrini Christian 4,” wbidh has been pronounced 
the work of Milton, upon intrinsic evidence. It is 
distinguished by the same classical language and 
innovating doctrines which characterise the whole . 
of his controversial labours, but can now be re¬ 
garded rather as a curiosity than an aequisition in 
literature. “ 

A few words descriptive of Milton’s person, 
habits, and fortune, will comple^ all that the nar- \ 
row limits of this volume enable the writer to pre- 1 
sent to h'ls readers. In youth his comptexiou was I 
remarkably fair, his hair a light brown, parted in i 
the forehead, and hanging down on liis shoulders; | 
he was rather low in stature, and as he grew old, ' 
stout. His strength and activity were groat, he 
fenced dexterously, and delighted in Hie exercise. 
Of wine or any strong drink he took little, and a>e 
frugally. He rose at four \ji summer, and five in 
* winter; dined at one, supped at eight, and after a 
pipe and a glass of water retired to hrii.* What 
property be received from his father does not ap¬ 
pear, but it is clear that he lent the bulk of it to 
the parliament during the civil wars, and never 
received back the loan. His salary, when Latin 
secretary, amounted to 20(W. a year; he received 
1000/. for his “Defence of the People,” and was 
farther rewarded for his political labours by a 
grant of a small estate, producing 601. a year, 
which belonged to Westminster Abbey, and was 
taken from him at the Restoration. His widow 
reported tliat he lost ^WO/. which he entrusted to 
a Bcriveher, and 2000/. more which he placed for 
better security in the Excise Office. A short time 
before his deatli he sold Jbis library, but left his 
family 15001. whidh i^ero seized by his widow, who 
gave a huudred jHiunds to each of two surviving 
danglKcrs, iftid reserved the rest for her persontu 
enjoyment. 

Milton is ono of the chief glories of English 
literature. His genius was of the most compre- 
lieusive kind, and the stateliest order. Whether 
we regard the extent and power of his imagination, 
the vigor of his eloqueivie, or the wisdom of his 
political views—whether we consult him in prose 
or poetrj', we find him always great, and uniformly 
admirable. Coleridge indulged in a fine reflection 
when he observed, “ My mind is not capable of 
forming a more august conception than arises from 
the contempljUon of this great man in hia latter 
days—poor, sim,bld, blind, slandered, persecuted— 
i 

Darliness before, aud danger's voice bebind. 

In an age In which be was as little understood by 
the party for whom, as by that against whom, he 
had contended, and among men before whom he 
strode so far as to dwari’ himself by the distance; 
yet, still listening to the music of bis own thoughts, 
or if additionaliy cheered, yet cheered c«ly bj'the 
prophetic faith of two or three individuals, he did 
nevertheless 

- argno not 

Agrinst Heaven's hand or will, nor bote a jot 
, Of heart or hoite t but stffl bore up and steered 

BJgbt onward. 
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From otiiete mtly 4o we dezire «mr knowledge that 
MUtcWi, in Ilia Hyi bad bia soomers and 
detn«ton} and evea in bia dalf of ^ontb and hope 
that he had enoniea woidd have been nnknown to 
na Imd not been iifcewiae the enemiea of bia 
country.’* Wa ektM ^th two paaaagea, from Mr. 
MeiatgoiiMliyii whont we bare already quoted: 

«o early end paaaion^y attached to the 
, Mdbea, the prodnota of thia leianre till bia thirtieth 
year were few and amall; while, from that date till 
M bad aeariy donbled ^e term, be neitho: pnb- 
liahed, nor baa there been recovered from the apoila 
of time a 8in|le eompc^tion beyond the length of a 
paaJmoraaonuet. Hence itappem that in hu youth 
and bia old age he nad devoid himself and hie fame 
-»fais middle life to his conntry. The flower and the 
J fruit of bia geuins werf put fcwtb and ripened in 
retirement) bnt, after i^ie flower had fallen, and 

1 .. .. ■ I 


while tile fruit waa maturing, he atood aa thick of 
foliage, uid as unpietureaque in appearance as any 
ca^hard-trce in the d(^-days) while—for here the 
metaphor must be dropped—he exerted, not ex> 
pended his noble rage, and wielded, yet without 
exhaustion, biScgigantic powers in polemical war¬ 
fare, and official drudgery as Latin eecretary to 
Cromwell.” 

" Hia muse has tiie majesty of Juno to dazzle 
^e eye; the wisdom of Mitaerva to inform the 
understanding; liht she wants the girdle of Venus 
to bind the affections. Hts poetry will be ftnr ever 
read bv the few, and praised by tiie many. The 
weakest capacity may be offended by its faults, but 
it would require a genius scarcely inferior to his 
own to comprehend, enjoy, and unfold all its 
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HnN|iv,*tile son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar choral 
' in the cathedral of Salisbury—“one who called 
Milton friend ”—waa bom in 1600, and received 
bit mutical education trader Cooper, or as he 
Italhmised the nathe, Coperario. In 1625 Henry 
Latiaa was made a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
a court station, to which the posts of clerk of the 
cheque and clwk of the private music to Charles 1. 
wm-e subsequently added. Engaged to teach the 
family of the £u:l of Bridgewater music, he formed 
an acquaintance with Milton, and upon the pro¬ 
duction of the masque of Comus, and its perform¬ 
ance by the earl’s young family at Ludlow Castle 
ind6J7, he was emuloyed to set the songs to music. 
He himself took tlto part of the attendant spirit, 
and there are several fine jjioes \n the piece which 
express tim poet’s adi.tiration of the musician’s 
jMwm. fhte of, Sfilton’s sonnets addresSed^to 
Lawes commends [him as the first who 

“Taught Car EngHah maato how to apace 
V<nda with Jnti nots and accent 

by which Is to bo linderstood the prcservatiofi of a 
.iiiytiral |»etween the falka of music and the acceh- 
tuations oCpooticaf metre. He is alto much ex- 
tilled fey Waller, and indeed jmems to have esta- 
biitiied faimsolf firmly in the estimation of his 


cotemporaries. Modem critics, however, differ 
widely from their opinions. There has latterly 
appeared no musician disposed to allow Lawes 
excellence in any branch of Iiis art. He is con¬ 
sidered the firs^mmposer who adopted the Italian 
style. His songs for a single voice are his best 
productions: of his works the greatest portion was 
published under the title of Ayres and Dialogues, 
which appeared iu three volumes, the first in 1653, 
the second in 1666, and the last in 1658: but if 
the music of these publications is indiifereut, the 
words musr he admitted to be very superior. 
Edward and John Philips, the nephews of -Milton, 
supplied introductory verses according to the 
fatoion of that age. \^en the civil wars broke out 
Lawes retired from the service of tlie crown, and 
supported liimself by teaching young ladies to sing, 
a line of life which a decent character and gentle¬ 
manly manners made more respectable titan the 
rudeness of the time would appear to admit of. 
He retained his place in the Chappl Royal, and 
upon the Restoration was honoured with a com¬ 
mand to compose the coronation ontbefii for 
Charles II. He died in 1662, and was interred in 
the cloWtera of Westminster Abbey, but without 
cither monument hr inscription. 



ISAAC BARROW, D. D. 


I-ir.tlw PbeM*- Comw of WestminsteT i(bbey is a 
heafy^-tl^tie^' ammmunted by a clerical bust of this 
eatii^t 0001 ^ whk^'^tiiouglt neither a fine nor a 
pleasi88jMfori!M^ is yet strikingly expressed, 
, and! a fahMoi likeness. A welt 

ia Latin, recapitulates the van* 
dnft wmrii the following 

' an ^ 

: War Magiriiari 

— » ) ■ » ,■ -- 


Magni habent 

Fletas, Probitiis, Fides, summa 
Eniditio, par Mod^ia, 

Mores fanetissimi undeqnaqne et suavissimi, 
Geometrise Ftbfessor liondini Greriiamiensis, 

. Grtncls Linguae et Malheseos apud 
* ” Cantabrigienses suc^ 

Gathedras omnes, Eerieshun, Gentem omavit. 
Colleginm SS. IMaitatiB Prseses illustravH, 
Jaetia BiUtotoefese vien Regies Fundamentis auxlt. 

Honffen^ et tmiversnm vit» amlntum, 

Ad Maj ora nata% nOh eemtempsi^ sed nliquit secuto. 




ISAAC BAEEOW. 


Deum quern a tenorie colnit, oimi primis inditatuR 
PaucisRimis egendo, bonefacieudo quam plorimis, 
Etiam posteris, quibuis vel mwtuua 
Coneiooanj nob deeinit. - 
Cceten et psene Majora ex Seriptin peti poaniut. 
Abi, Lector, et dSinulq^. 

Obut iv" die Maij Auo. jDom. uocucxvii. 
^tat. suse xLVti. 

Monumentum hoc amici posuera. 

Isaac Barbow,* * 

* Chaplain to Charles II. 

A man almost divine, and truly great, if guineas 
Be comprised in piety, probity and fiutli. 

The deepest learning, equal modesty, and morals. 

In every respect, sanctihed and sweet. 
Qresham Professor of Geometry at Londo), 
And of the Greek language and Mathematics * 
At his own Cambridge, 

He adorned all seats of learning, 

The Church, and nation. 

As President he distingui^ed the College of the 
Holy Trinity, 

And laid the foundation of itq truly royal library. 
Born for greater ends, 

" • Wealth, honours, and the ambition of Ufe, 

Ho despised not, but resigned to the world: 
From his tenderest infancy, he cherished an imitation 
Of his Maker, % 

Wanting little, and benefiting many; 

" Even posterity is his debtor, for he 
Coimsels in death— 

Other and greater truths are to be 
Learned in his works : 

Go, reader, and emulate them. 

Isaac Barrow was bom in the city of London 
during the year 16<M1, but whether in the month of 
February or October is disputed. His father carried 
on a respectable business as a iinendrapur, and his 
first rucUments of knowledge were imbibed at the 
Charter House, at which he was principally nhted 
for pugilistic contests and confirmed idleness. His 
father was reported to have remarked at tliis period, 
that if it should please Gk>d to take any of his 
children he hoped it would be Isaac. From this 
establisliment be was removed to a school at Fea¬ 
sted, in Essex, where he gave some promise of his 
future excellence, and improved so much to bis mas¬ 
ter’s satisfaction, that he was apppinttsd to act as a 
tutor. In due time, he was entered as a pensioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; he obtuned a scho¬ 
larship in 1647, and enjoyed a very flattering pros¬ 
pect <}f preferment from the influence of his uncle 
and namesake, the Bishop of St. Asaph. The iJni- 
veisity, however, soon participated m the distrac¬ 
tions of the country, and this prelate was eject^ 
for his presbyterian antipathies from his fellowship 
at Peter-House College. Isaac’s father, about the 
same time, suffered severe losses for his attachment 
to the Toya.1 cause; and the student became so much 
embamased, that he was indebted for jhe means 
of support to the generosity of* Dr, Hammond. 
Although positively devoted to the principles upon 
which his family acted, yet such was tiie gentlSnedt 
(ff his temper, and the respect already mitertained 
for his attainments, that he was pearmittod to Hve 
undisturbed; and this indulgence was even conti¬ 
nued after he had formally reused to subscribe to 
the covenant. His merits ooiitinned to force them¬ 


selves upon the heads of his college, and in 1648 he 
was elected a fellow. Forthwitii he applied himself 
todivhu^ as the statutes require. He seems to 
have conmdered tibe dominant opinions in church 
and state to have been too firmly rooted to admit 
of his expecting further preferment, as be now 
turned his thoughts to the medical profession. With 
the view of qualifying himself for practice be studied 
anatomy, botany, and chemistry;, but upon a more 
*mature delibciation returned to divinity and ma¬ 
thematics. In 1662 he graduated as M.A. at 
Oxford, and was soon after reiwmmended to the 
University of Cambridge by Dr. Deport, as his 
.successor to the Greek prufessordiip. A suspicion 
Of Arianism occasioned hisrejeettun from this post; 
and at last, as if wearied with disappointments, he 
determined to travel on the continent. Accordingly, 
selling ids books to raise a fund for tbe journey, 
he set out in 1666, and almost immediately after 
his departure, an ^ition of Euclid, which was his 
first work, issued from the Cambridge press. After 
passing through France and Italy, he took shipping 
for Smyrna, and was attack^ on his passage by an 
'Algerine corsair. A fight ensued between the two 
ships, during which Barrow pricked up'the dor¬ 
mant spirit of battle, for which his boyhood had 
been remarkable, and stood manfully to his gun 
until the enemy were beaten off. From Smyrna he 
repaired to Constantinople, and* spent a year in 
studying, with enthusiasm, tlie woi^s of St Chry¬ 
sostom, on the spot where they were originally 
composed. At last turning his steps homeward, by 
Germany and Holland, he reached England in 1669. 

Some time elapsed before tbe harvest of appoint¬ 
ments he afterwards reaped compensated tor the 
mortifications by which his ambition bad been 
hitherto repressed. In 1660 he celebrated the 
restoration of th>' monarchy and constitution in a 
I.iatin ode, and .'»boat the,same time gave vent 
to the disappomuiIen( he felt in die celebrated 
distich,— 

• “ Te magU optavit reditarum, Carole, nemo, 

Et nemo senait to redlisse miniu." 

Ere long he v/bs ordained by Bishop Brownrigg. 
In this year he was raised to*Uie post of his former 
ambition, tl>e Greek professorship at Cambridge, 
without competition, and ipade Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
tbe subject of bis first course of lectures. Another 
preferment awaited his acceptance in 1662, when, 
at die recommendation of Bishop Wilkins, he was 
chosen professor of geometry at Gresham College, 
in London, where, in consequence of the absence 
of the gendersum B{^pointed to that duty, he also 
lectured for a time oh astronomy. The ensuing 
year is memorable for the inranporation of the 
Royal Society, among die first members of which 
Bbotov was enrolled. 

But die Highest of his sciimtific promotions was 
attained in toe course of this year, when npon die 
tomidation Mr. Litoas’s Mathematic^ Chair, at 
Cambridge, be was appointed * to discharge its 
hononrs. At his inaagnradun he pronounce an 
oradon upon the use and excellence matbeifia- 
deal science, of which the brillianoy and informa- 
don excited Intensd admiradon. Upon this occa¬ 
sion he resigned his Greek and Greduun Proles- 
Borships, and continued to devote himself exelti- 
wvely to the funedons of this trust with the highest 
reputation, until the year J669, when he selin- 
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q^uisbed the place in favour of Sir Isaac Newton, 
as the more qualified occupant; and after pubUsliing 
his " Lectiones Opticse,” finally quitted science fur 
divinity. Gonsdentious feelings led to this change. 
Offices of didinction and influence marked tlie 
esteem in which his labours were held. Already a 
khi^s chaplain, iii 1670 he was created a doctor in 
divmity by mandate; ajiid in 1672 nominated to the 
maistemip of Trinity College by the king, who 
accompanied the promotion with a declaration thab 
he bestowed it u^n the best scholar in England. 
He had a small iiying in Wales, given him by his 
uncle, and « prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. Dr. 
Barrow was a man dejicate in conscience, and sera-, 
pulouB in action, 4o it point of correctness, such as 
we are not often called upon to notice. At a 
former, and less prospmrous period of his life, he 
had refused an incumbency, because the patron of 
it wished to secure his talents as tutor to his son, 
in return for the gift-^an undc^king which he 
deemed simoniacal; end imw, with equd virtue, he 
had a clause of marriage erased from his patent, 
because he found upon examination, tltat such a 
licence was at variance with the intentions of tlie* 
founder.* In this new station, the same zeal and 
disinterestedness which had distinguished his con¬ 
duct in all his former appointments, were still dis¬ 
played; he excused the college from the charge of 
many exfienses tq which it had been usually sub¬ 
jects on the mastei’’s account, and in particular 
refused to allow it to keep a coach for him. The 
most memorable act of his administration was the 
foundation of the king’s library ; after which, the 
viee-chaucellorship of the university becoming 
vacant, his talents and virtues were lifted to a rank 
which they were eminently fitted to adorn. This 
event took place in 1675, and was the last of his 
preferments; for the credit and nsefohiess anti¬ 
cipated from his exertions were here cut short by 
afever, which temnnafed bis life in London, during 
the month cf May, 1677 * 

As a man of char^ter, and one whotalways 
carried faUt principles firmly but moderately Wo 
practice. Dr. ilarrow was a pattern of the highest 
excellence. In science he has been placed second 
only to Newton. That perhaps is exaggeration, 
but it is not too much to say of him that he was an 
elegant and profound rqpthematician, and Vhat is 
most curious, was distinguished for the conciseness 
of his dlustrations. T& lattor quality, when we 
hear in mind the verbosity of Ids theological writ¬ 
ings is no iight merit. His sermons are essays, in 
whkdi all tiiatcau be< said upon the subject to which 
they i^er is to be found, pharles U. used to call 
him, in good-naturbd irony, thb mfiur preaoker, 
because, by exhausting An topics of bis sermons, 
he lift nothing for otiten to add after him. Of bis 
works ill srience, the principal are the edition of 
"Eiieiid,’* aiheady mmuoued, which is remarlmble 
^ the conciseness of ^e demonstrationB;" Euclid’s 
piffilished in 6vo, at Cambrid|», 1657; and 
in 16^, eigtitomi ^ Optical Lectures,’’ delivered in 
ti)ep^&>wffioiiibbf Cambridge, printed at London, 
in ia lihok snbseqnentiy revised and enlarged 


by Newton, and still held in high esteem. In 1670 
he gave in 4to, from the Londtai pi'ess, ** Thirteen 
Geometrieai Lectures,” in which the general pro¬ 
perties of curved lines are particulariy expounded; 
and in 1675 another 4to, containing the works of 
Archimedes, four books of the " Conics of Apollo¬ 
nius, aud Theodosius on ^iheres,” newly illustrated. 
These were the only works by Ih'. &irrow that 
appeared.during his life time; they are all written 
in Latin, and were followed soon after his death by 
*a" Lecture on Afehimedes’ Tlioorems of the Sphere 
and ^linder,” and an octavo volume of " Matiie- 
matical Lectures,” both in the same language. 

Dr,* Barrow’s theological works were all be¬ 
queathed in manuscript to Bishop Tillotsnn, who 
edited them in three vole, folio, during the year 
1686, since when they have been frequently repub- 
Kshed in a more convenient form. They comprise 
Sennons, Expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, and She Doctrine of the Sacraments, as well 
as Treatises on the Supremacy of the Pope, and 
the Unity of the Chi]^h ; all distinguished by 
copiousness and profunmty of thought, and though 
occasionally laboured in the style, yet abounding 
with passages of singntar strength aud umplicity. 
As a preacher, however, Barrow was never popular. 
His sennons were excessively long. Preaching one 
afternoon in Westminster Abbey, the congi-egation, 
many of whonn'.vere waiting the close of the service 
to inspect the tombs, became so impatient, that they 
prevailed upon the organist to begin to piky, aud 
keep on until “ they Wowed the doctor down.” A 
sermon on charity, before the lord mayor and aider- 
men, lasted three hours aud a half. In another, 
from the text, that uttercth a slander is a 
liar,” he was prevailed upon to leave out the half, 
and give only what related to slander—it (occupied 
an hour and a half in the delivery. 

Dr. Borrow is described by his contemporaries 
as a man despising the fonns of worldly society to 
sneh an' extreme, that liis personal appearance and 
drete were generally a caricature of the slovenly 
scholar. The congregation of a parish cliurch in 
London was one day so offended by the meanness 
of his appearance, that with a few exceptions tliey 
all rose and withdrew. The shortness of his figure, 
and a natural poverty of countenance added, to the 
bad effect produced by these peculiarities, which 
weigh lightly when we bear in mind how highly his 
mind was gifted, §nd particularly when the modesty 
of his manners and the mildness of his disposition 
are rmnenibered. While his circumstances were 
limited, he was remarkable for charity; and as his 
estate flourished, he was conspuniotu for disinter- 
este'dness; he wasyierene .in every staple of his 
fortune^ and united the warmth of the divine with 
the calmness of the philosopher. Notwithstmiding 
ffie prosperity of his latter days, he had little other 
' property to ^ueath tl^mi his hbnuy and his ma- 
: nnscripts, which, with his former works, have 
borne him the more valuable interest of placing 
his name .among the prominent ornaments of bis 
age and csountry.* 

• * 
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Tbe inimitable author of HudihraQ is commemo¬ 
rated in the Poets’ Comer bjr a bust surmounting 
a plain tablet, with the following neat iiucrip- 
tion 

M,S. , 

SjtKUEUs Bumiisitf, 

Q,ui Strenshsmiae in agro Vigoru nat. 1612, 
Obiit Lond. 1680. 

Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer; * 
OperibuB Ingenii, non item prmmiis felix; 

Satyrici apud iios Carminis Artifex egregius; 
Qno simulatsB Reli^oni Larvam detraxit, « 

Et Perdncllium scelera liberrime exagitavit: 
Scriptorum in suo genere Primus, et J^rostremns. 

Ne, cni vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deesset etiam Mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem posito^armorc curavit 

Johannes Barbeb, Citis Londinensis, 1721. 

. . Sacred to the memory 

of 

Samuei. Bitileb, 

Who,bom at Strensham,in Worces^rsbire, in 1612, 
Died in Loudon, 1680. 

A man of singular learning, wit, and integrity. 
Happy ill the application, though not in the reward, 
of Ills genius; 

An eminent writer of satirical verse; 

In which he snatched the mask &om false religion, 
And boldly exposed the crimes of rebellion. 

He was the first, and also the last, of our authors 
Who wrote in that peculiar style. 

He lived destitute of most comforts; 

That his grave should not also want a monument, 
John Babbeb, citizen of London, • 

By the erection of this marble in 1721, at last provided. 

No account of the life of the inimitahio author of 
Hudibras can be written with much satisfaction, or 
be read with great pleasure; for the few details 
preserved of-it are not only meagre and conflicting, 
but uniformly adverse and depressing. This is the 
more to be regretted, because his days dowot ap¬ 
pear to have passed away in that^ull seclusion and 
eamonese, which sire prevailing characteristics in 
rile biography of those who successfully devote 
themselves to study and literary works. The life 
of Butler, on the contrary, was by no means void 
of incident, nay more, of vicieritudes; he seems to 
have mixed amongst his fellow men with spirit and 
eneiw, and to have warmly aspired to that rank and 
enni^erarion which .his genius so highly merited. 
Unfortunately, however, mr himself, and still more 
oiJortonately for those who have lived to admire 
the difilerent Aagments he left behind him in ma- 
nuwript, encouragement scuitily sustai^d his ex¬ 
ertions, and reward never crowfted his labours. 
Room for a doubt, therefore, does not remain, but 
that if the reproai^ of neglecting Uterary ment, £> 
often bitterly made against riie great and wealthy 
of the English nation, had not in this case a severe 
foundation in truth, the poem of Hudibras would 
not now stand soUtaiy and unfinished in our lan¬ 
guage:—^what no oriier autlior has ventured to 


emulate, Butler himself wosdd have equalled and 
extended. 

Butler’s father was a country farmer of some 
substance, holding a house with a few acies, in 
•fee-simple, which was then worth about 81. a year, 
and has since been known by the name of Butler’s 
tenement. He moreover rented ground to a larger 
extent from the lord of the manor, anet was able to 
.send Samuel to the grammar-school at Worcester, 
whence he had him passed intJ the 6«.rvice of a 
Mr. Jeiferys, of Earlacroom, a justice of the peace 
in the same county. With him young Samuel lived 
contentedly for some years, liis worship appears 
to Iiave been a kind superior, and a man of letters; 
for, in the leisure of his household, and by the aid 
of his library, the author of Hudibras in said to 
have mainly acquired that fund of various know¬ 
ledge for which his works are so remarkable. In 
•the course of his studies, we*are told, that ho prin¬ 
cipally directed his mind to history and qioetry; 
painting and music also engaged a share of his 
attention, and specimens of his ettbrts in both these 
arts were long preserved as honourable relics in 
the family. They are spoken o^ liow'ever, not so 
much for the merit they displayed, as to indicate 
the bias of bis taste; and to lot the world know, 
that they procured for him the friendship of Cooper, 
a man eminent in the arts during the seventeenth 
century. 

ill recounting this first section of Butler’s life, 
several of bis earlier biographers have endeavoured 
to make it ajipear, upon the assertion of his bro¬ 
ther, that he reoei' ed a unb ersity education, though 
his poverty prevented him from matriculating. 
Yet it has never been stated whether the university 
was thp.t of Oxford or'Cambridge, neither has any 
hall ON college been assigned for the purpose,— 
poifits by no means difficult to establish, if we fact 
had been as set forth. Far from thinking the absence 
of this proof a matter of regret, tlie literary world, 
perhai>s, ought rather to be •pleased at finding the 
ease stand as it does. It is infinitely more to 
Bntler% honour tliat auqh a work as Hudibras 
should have been written by a man whose mind 
was principally self-instructed, than that he should 
have brought to the task all those facilities and 
advantages, which a systematic education under 
experienced guidance must ever supply. As it is, 
Butler may ’idly take his stand with Shakspeare, 
and others of the i.nglf8b nation, whose glory it is, 
tliat they have raised brighter and more durable 
monuments of fune by the impulse of natural wit 
and setf-direoted genras, than othors have been able 
to construct with the ud of ajfi tiie resources which 
the most approved forms of karuing can afford. 

Wo know not' hoiN long Butler continued to 
reside with Jnsrice JeffeiTS, or why he parted 
from him. He is next found in the family ot the 
Countess of Kent, to whom the learned Selden was 
steward, where he shared in common wiA the 
tatter the use of an excellent library, and was 
required to assist the antiquaiy in his literary 
labours. In all probability it wm about this penod 
that he was in the habit of making some long visits 
to, and enjoying the society of, riie company at 
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; Aaket, the Earl of Camarvon’e seat, in Bucking- 
hanuhixe. During the Commonwealth, ho acted aa 
clerk to Sir Samuel Luke, who, beeidee being a 
colonel in Cromwell’a army, was also Governor of 
Newport Pagnell, a juatiee of the peace, and the 
author of eome instgniicant pamphlets. 

These different situations we know Buffer to 
have been in; but the circumstances that intro- 
&ioed him to &om, the time he spent in ttiem, and 
ffie causes that led him to change them, haveuevem 
been related. After the Restoration, he was made 
Secretary to the ^arl of Carberry, the President of 
ffie Priticipvlity of Wales, who, upon the re.e8ta- 
bliriiment of the Court of Arcii^ made him. 
Steward of Ludlsw Castle. While in this post he 
married Mrs. Horbert, a lady of good family and 
fortune, and studied the common law, though he 
never practised it His wife’s money was vested 
in securitie%f Whfch unfortunately soon turned out 
to be bad and he thus lost the means of inde¬ 
pendence, 1^ as summary a process as he tiad 
acquired them. 

The first part of Hudibras, in three canto^ 
appeared in 1663. This extraordinary poem is* 
said toJiave been written, or at least begun, while 
the author was in the employ of Sir Samuel Luke, 
who was generally fixed upon as ffie character 
&om whom the idea of the mock hero was bor¬ 
rowed. Certain jt is, at least, that the materials 
for such a work are most likely to liave been col¬ 
lected in a sitoaffon which presented a clear and 
full view of the principles and practices of that iu&- 
' toated body which then contributed so largely to 
the confusion of the country. No work at the time, 
and probably no work befiwe it, attracted so general 
a portion of public regard, so readily bestowed. It 
was read by every oue, praised by courtiers, and 
for a while Imbitually quoted by me king, who is 
said to have been directed to its merits by tlie Earl 
of Do/eet, himself an 'accompKshed poet Under 
these pleamng eircumstanc^i, Butler looked confi¬ 
dently fwwara to posts of honour and emolument 
Sffll amused with bright expeciaffons, he procedlled 
with the subject, and Shiriied the second part in 
1664, which won as decidedly and quickly as its 
predecessor bad done, ffie praises of ffie public, 
and the promises of the great: the Lord Chancellor 
Ctarmidon is reported ^ have spoken of* places 
I and employments of value and credit for the author; 

I and ffie D^e of Bucking^uum is said to have urged 
the preteni&ma of Butler’s wit and loyalty upon 
royal bouuto to the king, who returned an assur¬ 
ance that they riiottld not pass unrequited. Unre- 
. qu^ed, however, they dld,pass; words of all 
were fkir and fiffl al pimnistf, Imt they were 
- I^ll^ed by nor deeds.' 

Nbtwithstanduigffiese'repeated disappointments, 
the {dsn itself stiS prospe^, and the third part 
was issued ia 16^ Neglect, however,*at last sub¬ 
dued ffie-poet’s enei^, and with tl^ effort the 
agrees of the desi^ was suspmded. Hudihias 
M unfiiffstiedt fthdU is now vain to cimjeeture what 
^ extent of ^e defidmi^ may he, or in w^t 


fortunes the plot would Imve terminated if the 
author had completed it. 

Solitude imd depression are ffie natural conse¬ 
quences of neglect and poverty; and to the extreme 
of these it ia with a feeling of national shame, the 
biographer mqst reluctantly confess that Butler 
was now reduced. On this account the worid can 
know even less of the manner of life in which he 
henceforward subsisted than has been already uar- 
rateiL A cunveyaaoer, named LonguevUle, who 
^ised himself ftom humble circumstances to the 
dignity of Bencher of the Inner Temple, is said to 
have had the generosity to administer that relief to 
bis detuning years, which actually saved another 
chill’ of poetry and lame from starvation. Under 
the shelter of tills charity, the author of Hudibras 
spent the close of his days in Rose-street, Covent- 
^rden, where he died during the|;9^ j^6W,.4£ed 
68. Mr. Loiigueville, with a spirit, becoming the 
goodness of*liis heart, solicits^ a subscription for 
an honoumble grave in ,WeE&iBteAr Abbey; and 
upon tbe failure of hi^ endeavours incumd the 
expense of an interment-in SV dhuroh. 

Covent-garden. ’ t 

Upon a work so generally known,, and so teptlat- 
ediy reviewed as Hudibras, and an ouffior so highly 
esteemed as Butler, all'disquisition is now super¬ 
fluous. The poem, both in inception and sty to, is 
one of the mum, original aUd-the 

poet, in eccentric wit and recimmliji ]ea].'^ig,jbas 
been suiqiassed in no age or cunntry, Tbe j^vail- 
ing chwacter of all his compositions is exquisitely 
burlesque; satire predominates throughout some of 
his lesser pieces, but even upon them a vein of 
ridicule is generally sure to break in. 

Immediately after Butler’s death, tbe booksellers 
collected tliree small volumes of minor poetry uuder 
his name, of whicli the contents, though occasion¬ 
ally striking, age in the bulk too gross and careless 
to be worth a perusal, it is, therefore, some plea¬ 
sure to be able to add that there dues not appear 
to Be the toast shadow of a proof for attributing 
them ail to the author of Hudibras. In the course 
of some score of years more, two octavo volumes 
of “ Remains,” printed from manuscripts bequeath¬ 
ed by him to Mr. Longueville, as some return for 
the kind favours already mentioned, weue pub- 
lished^ by a gentlenum named Thyers, who was 
librarian to a literary institution at Manchester. 
They ^e made qp of prose and poetry; the fonner 
comprising characters, and tlwugitts on various 
subjects, expressed witli much force and justness, 
and tUb latter consisting of mtires and detached 
similes, which are scaxcriy equal to thq reputation 
of tile author. More than one edition ^ connidcr- 
abte merit has appeared in enr own days, and 
others will donbff^ snSceed, for although no one 
cares for the adventures of the. knight and squire, ' 
or takes an interest in the ridicule of ffie Puritans; 
wit is immorteff, and every one muat he pleased 
with the very diversified veins in which it sparkles 
through ijie rough verses of ffie most whimrioal 
poet m the EnglMi language. 
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THOMAS THYNNE, 


Aoaihsi ihe baeic of the chtitr, hnlSie south idile j 
of Westminster Abbey, is lua alnuMnottument, on j 
which iq^ipean a statue, in a reeatnbent posture, 
of Thomas Thynne, Esq., of liongleats, in Wilt* 
shire, and nndemeath a representation in relieve^ 
of the ciroumstances under whicn be was shot by 
hired assassins in Pali Malt, on the evening of 
Sunday, Feb. Ill, lfi82. A long Latin insmption 
was prepared for this monument but forbidden to 
be put up from party or political motives, according 
to some authorities, but ratbm', as we suppose, be¬ 
cause it pomtively ascribed the murder to Cont^t 
Koningsmark, who had been tried for, and acquitted 
of that crime. The circumstances of the case, which 
in more respects than one was extraordinary, ap¬ 
pear to be these:—^Mr. Thyune was a gentleman 
of large landed property jn Wiltshire, where bis 
rental is Said to have amounted to 10,000;. a-year. 
He had for many years been a member of the 
House of Oimmons, and distinguished himself for 
^bpld and active conduct, and opinions by no means 
favourable to the court. Elizabeth, sole heiress of 
the noble house of Percy, was left w orphan when 
a child, mid immediately becanm an object of 
solicitous attention to many persons on account of 
her lai^e fortime. While still of tender years she j 
was betrothed to the Earl of Ogle, eldest son of 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, but was left a 
widow before the marriage had been consum¬ 
mated. She was next wedded to Mr. Thyone, 
but being still extremely young, her mother pre¬ 
vailed upon her husband to allow her to go abroad 
and travel for a time before she lived with him. 
This being agreed to, the lady took up her resi¬ 
dence at Hanover, where she met and inspired 
Count Koningsmark with a violent passion. The 
count, as the story goes, assumed, that if the uus- 
band was dead, Uie widow would bestow her hand 
and fortune upon him. With thia impression upon 
his mind he came over to England, and sent Mr. 
Thynne two challenges to single combat. Of these 
missives no notice was taken. Koningsmark then 
hired three foreign ruffians, Frata, a German, 
Stem, a Swede, and Boruekia, a Pole. Thiise men 
watched Mr. Thynne, and as he eras driving from 
the Countess of North nmberland’s down Pall Mall, 
rode up to his carriage imd discharged iqjio it a 
mnsquetoon, which killed him. Koningsmarii fled 
as soon murder was effected, but a reqiard 

of 2001. being offered for his apprehension, he was 
seized at Gravesend, and befaig brought before the 
king in council, was committed to Newgate, and in 
due course put upon bis trial at the Old 
sessions as an aceemory to the murder. Kooings- 
ttuirk was aeqttitted-*-it is said fay a packed jury, 
but the other ditee were found iraUty, and exewted. 
Pnblio opision, however, implicate thafkmntso 
decidedly in thm daring outragJ', that William, 
Mi^uis, and afterwards Duke of Newcastle ap 
intimate firiend and near connexion of Mr. Thynne, 
resdved to seek the only revenge in his power, 
and fight the g^reat criminal. But the latter fied 
as soon as he was discharged from prison, and no 
ftirther steps were taken to punish him. 


Apropos of illie Duke of Newcastle, lust men- 
tiouM, and who has also been spoken of In the life 
of Davenant, whom he befriended—thia is the 
nobleman who, with his second wife, Margaret, 
*daughter of ^ Charles Lucas, of Ebmx, is com¬ 
memorated in the north transept by a stately mo¬ 
nument, on which statues of*the noble couple 
appear lying under a canopy of state.* Both were 
• celebrat^ for their loyMly, and |ove of literature. 
They, particularly the l^y,^ Wrote an enormous 
quantity, and had the honour bf patronising Ben 
JonsoD, Davenant, and Drydeu, Addison, m the 
"Spectator,” has commended a passage in tlie 
epitaph on the tomb. " Her name was Margaret 
Lucas, youngest sister to the Lord Lucas of Colches¬ 
ter, a noble umily, for all tlie brothers were valiant, 
and all the sisters virtuous.” The duke was so entliu- 
^siastic a loyalist, that he expanded in the service of 
the Stuarts duriiig the civil war nearly a mUlion 
stei’iing. He took part in several of the bdttles of 
the period, but his reputation as a general was not 
high. His greatest victory was that over Lord 
Fairfax on Adderton Heath, near Bradford. During 
the Commonwealth he and tht^ duchess lived at 
Antwerp in great poverty; after the Restoration 
they lived in retirement, enjoying honour and 
wealth, and amnsiim themselves with literature, 
and tlie fine arts. They were an amiable but sin¬ 
gular coupie, and will be found well described in 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. The duke erected this 
monument during his life-time: on this the duchess, 
in the Englisli epitaph, is described as "a wise, witty, 
and learned lady, which her many hixiks do well tes 
tify (they extended to thirteen folio% ten of which 
were printed); "she* was a most virtuous, loving, and 
careful wife, ^d was with her lord all the time of 
his^bahishmeiit and miseries, and when he came 
home never parted from him in his solitary retire¬ 
ment.” There is a long Latin epitaph for tiie 
Dnke, which is a sort of heraldic summary of his, 
titles and places, setting forili that he was Knight 
of the ^th, B^n Ogle in right of his mother, 
Viscount Mansfield, and Boron Cavendish of Bole- 
Bover, Earl of Ogle, Earl, Marq^uis, and Duke of 
Newcastle upon T^e, I^rd Lieutenant of the 
counties of Nottingham and Northumberland, First 
Lord of the Bedchamber to King James I., guor- 
diau to Prince Charles, Privy Couarillor, and 
Knight of this mqfit Noble Order of the Garter; 
tiiat, for his fidelity to tiie king, he was made Cap¬ 
tain-General of tiie forces for his service in 
the north, fought maiiy battlee, and generally came 
off victorious ; that whim the rebels prevailed 
(being cme of ^e first demgned a sacrifice) he left 
his ei^te, mid endured a long exile. By liis first 
wife) ll^zabeth, dangtfiier am heir of W. Bassett, 
of Staflbrdsfaire, Esq., ^ had two sons and three 
daughters; Charles^ who died without issue, ^d 
Henry, hiar to hh honours; Jano, mSrried to 
C. ChOTney, of Chesbatu, Bucks; Elizabetii, to 
John, i&rl of Bridgewater; and Frances, to Oliver, 
of l^lingbroke. The duchess di^ in 1679, 
in 1676. 
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SIE JOHN DENHAM, K.B. 


St& John Dknium, w&i bom in Dublin during the 
ytar 1615, where his father was Chief Baron of 
the Coart of Exchequer. In the course of a few 
Sir JChn Benbam, the father, was promoted 
to the Chief Baronship of the Court of Exchequer 
in England, whither he removed his family, and 
educated his son^ who became a fellow commoner 
of the University of Oxford, in 1631. The poet’s 
youth was a painful earnest of his manhood; he is* 
described as having* been a dreaming young man, 
given more to cards and dice than study; and this 
enervating propensity involved him in serious dis¬ 
tresses, when, upon coming np to London, he en¬ 
tered as a Btuihmt-attlaw in Lincoln's Tun. The 
expostulationa and.rejMro 0 fiiof his friends and family 
are said to have wrod^t a temporary impression 
upon his mind; he ihou^t himself reformed, and, 
as a proof of change,#vrote an essay on gaming, to, 
satisfy his parents. But tills was no durable im- 
proverftdht: his lather died in 1638; he relapsed 
into vice, and lost a fortune of several thousand 
pounds. 

Unfavourable as these circumstances appear, and 
ptftial as the godB to be expected from any scholar 
thus addicted, must always be, still it sliould not be 
concealed, that Benham pursued the study of the 
law with an application that consoled his friends: 
the quickness of his talents may be appreciated, 
when it is stated that, notwithstanding this double 
avocation of kw and Ambling, he cultivated poetry 
with cousiderable success. In 1636 he translated 
tito second book of the iEneid, and in 1642 pub¬ 
lished the “ Sophy,” a tragedy, whieh was the first 
of his productions thatdaid holt} of tbe public atten¬ 
tion. Waller observed that Benham broke out like 
an Irish rebellion, threcsc|fcc thousand} strong, when 
nobody was aware of, or m the least suspectM it. 

Such was the success that recommended him to 
the patronage of the court; an honour which be 
(always continued to rgtidn, and with greater benefit 
than has fallen to the lot of similar suitors. After 
Serving as sheriff of Surrey, he entered ths army, 
and was made goverooiMof Fmmham Castle for tbe 
king.- .Tint he d^ nokmuch relish the profession 
Of arms seems pmbable, for we find him a civilian 
!b’ 16131 and retit^ to Oxford, where ho first pub¬ 
lished the most popular of his poems,—" Cooper’s 
Hill,** Of reputation which tiiis piece was 
'jottly calculated-to eX(ate,>tbat gnv/ which always 
pecMcutcs ri^g genius, sought to rob him. A 
rep^ was ciremated ti^at he bad bought the poem 
k vicar for ; but he has been little 
>by > representation which was as vainly 
ICVhOeff' i^mst Addisou’s “(kito,** and Pope’s 
^JBB»«^:itteUeilfeistn.*' Ihestyle wid matter of this 
g M STO ft jfflh latve be^ monounced original among 
us^-jHfPfiiClriiijii^ a&d its meritsiaust be eidianced 
readeii^ by the fact of its 
both by Pope and Oarth. 
OMat. >P certaiidy is, yet the 

execuffo^'wW.laotwhhout &ults,if mi- 
putaiy capvosm, with sub^uent 

l^netiotu. Tbe ^ Bjwto na are lahoriourfy drawn 


comtbiued, and tiie 


sentiments often ittecobcilable tritii good taste and 
propriety. Neither is tbe versification itself exempt 
^m tiiat crudity which marks all nascent labours. 
Pope, who is fond of praising the strength of 
jeBenham, has alhided to a passage which has been 
reinstanced by Dr. Johnsmi; and of which Biyden, 
and ail the critics after him, have immortalised the 
exprt^ive beauty of the four concluding lines. That 
pjssage therefore is extracted:— 

" My eve descending from tbe bill, euiveyi 
^ Where Thames among tbe wanton valleyaitnys. 
Thames, tbe most loved of all the ocean’s sons 
By his old sire, to his emlnaees runs ; 

Hasting tSpay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those atmanu he no resemblance hold, 
'Whose foam ia amber, &ai them gravel gold; 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 

Search not his tottom, but survey his shore; 

O’er which be kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 

Nor then destroys It with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay. 

Nor with a sAden and Impetuoua wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil; 

But god-like his unweary’d bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are hie blessings to his banks confined, 

But free, and common, os the sea or wind; 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wonts, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. 

Bo that to us no thing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

0 could I flow like thee, and make thg ilrean 
Mf great example, ae it is mg theme t 
Though deep, gel clear; though gentle, get not dull 
Strong ecithout rage, without o’erf owing full" 

In the year 1647 the predicament to which tiie 
royal f&mily was reduced brought all who were 
dependent upou,«r interested for them, into a state 
of common distress. Every hafid that could help 
was thpn called ihto dangerous employment, and 
Benham, among the rest, came in for his sliare of 
arduous duties. The Queen entrustedti)im with a 
mesrage to the cAtive king, and be succeeded, 
though by what ni^s is unltoown, in prevailing 
upon Hugh Peters to admit him to ui audience, of 
the gracionmess of which he has left a description 
in tbe dedication of his printed works to Charles II. 
He was next concerned'in carrying on the king’s 
correspondence, an honour^te office, which he re¬ 
presents himself to have discharged with perfect 
safety to the royalists, until an accidentiti recogni- 
^on^ Cowley’s hand-writing discovered the trust 
reposed in him. He effected his escape, however, 
and no particular muchief resulted from acci¬ 
dent. A greater tmdertaking was still trusted to 
his integrity; for, during the month of April, 1648, 
he was eng|;iged to convey James, the young Duke 
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of York, from Loudon fo Patis, wboro he delirered 
him in «afety to the ^ueen and Prince of Wales. 
This too was the year m which he reduced Gcero’s 
Gato Major into verse, a piece neither happy in 
idea nor execution, and of which it is onoueh to 
observe with Johnson^ tliatit has peither the Sear* 
ness of prose, nor the sprightliness of poetiv. 
Henceforward he resided with tlie oxiloa family 
in France, and was much noticed the young 
king, who ocoasiuually encour^ed him to che^,' 
by his poetical resources, the depression of their 
common misfortune. Could literature or talents 
console tlie unliappy, or compensate for political 
reverses, the cares imder which Charles mow la-, 
Loured, ought to have lain lightly upon him, fur 
tliey were diverted by tlie conversational wit of 
Buckingham, and tlie poetry of Denham. But 
monan^ are seldom philosophers; and Denhlm 
was not left to indolent versiAcatiun, when an op¬ 
portunity of more active employment present^ 
itself for the'excrcise of his talents. He undertook 
a successful embassy in|a Poland, to raise a sub¬ 
scription amongst the Scotch merchants travelling 
through that country, and subsequently converted' 
tlie excursion into a subject for one of those fami¬ 
liar compositions just alluded to. It is inserted 
here as a specimen of his aptitude for such per¬ 
formances, and also as a proof of the levity 
with which persons of aristocr^c education and 
habits will reflect, even in the hour of extreme 
need, upon those who are so generous as to relieve 
them. 

On my Lord Croft's and my journey into Poland, 
from whence we brought ]0,000f. for his ma¬ 
jesty, by the decimation of his Scottish subjects 
there. 

Toll, toU, 

Gentle bell, for the soul 
Of the pure ones in Pole, 

Which are damn’d in oui (croll. 

• 

Who having felt a touch 
Of Coclirain’e greedy clutch, 

Which, though It was not much, 

Yot their atubbomucaa wan auch, 

^ That when he did arrive, 

Against the stream we did strive; 

They would neither lead nor drive; ^ 

Nor lend * 

An ear to a friend, 

Kor an answer would send ^ 

To our letter so well peiin’d; 

Nor assist our afibirs • 

With their moneys not their wares. 

At their answer now declares, 

But only with their prayers. 

Thus did they persist. 

Old. and said what they list. 

Till the Diet was dismissed— 

But then oUr breech they kist. 

• 

For when * 

It wae mov’d there and Uien, 

They shwild pay one in ten. 

The Diet said Amen. 

And because they ate loth 
To discover (be truth, 

They mutt give word and oafli, ; 

Though they will forfeit both. ‘ 


Hum the constitution 
Condemns them every one, 

* From the father to the ton, 

But John 

(Our friend) MolUston 
Thought us to bavelutgone 
With a quaint invention. 

Uke the prophets of yore, 

He eomplain'd long Wore, 

Of the mischief hi store. 

Ay, and riirice as much more. 

• 

And with that wicked lie * 

A letter they came by 
For out king's majesty, e 

But fate 

Brought our letter too late; 

It was of too old a date 
' To relieve their damn’d state. 

The letter’s to be seen 
With seal of wax so green. 

At Dantzlge, where’t has been 
Turn'd Into good IaUb. 

But bo that gave the hint * • 

This letter for to print, 

Must also pay his stint. 

That trick. 

Had it come in the nick, * 

Had touch’d us to the qiiiflfc; 

But the mesacuger fell sick. 

Had it later been wrote, 

And sooner been brought, 

^ Tbey had got what they sought; 

But now it serves for nought. 

On Sandys they ran agro4|ki> 

And our return was crown’d 
With full ten thousand pound 1 

• 

Of the remainder of Denham’s life but littie is 
known. When thp remnant of bis paternal estate 
wla about to be sold by tike parliament in 1662, he 
returned to England with a vain hope of saving lus 
last and only means of subsistence. That .he did 
not succeed is certam; hut^ow he concealed him¬ 
self, or in what manner he lived, has never been 
told:-^it only appears that at Bestoiation ho 
was BO distmsBed as to be obliged to reside with 
the Earl of Pembroke. Soon aftw this event, how¬ 
ever, his services were rewarded with the poet of 
surveyor to tiie king’s buildings, and the knighfiiood 
of the bath. It was at this age that he took his 
poems (d “ L'rudenceV and of “ Justioo” from the 
Latin of Manoint; performances rather crude, dry, 
and unequal, hut containing much to extenuate the 
vice in several of his minor pieces. Nevertheless, 
the opink^ he entertained of tike office of a trans¬ 
lator was every way liberal and sound. It is not 
his business akme, he observes, to translate language 
into language, but pchsy into poesy; and poesy is 
so snbtlea spirit, that in pouring out of one language 
into another it wiU all evaporate, and if a new 
spirit be not added to the translation; there will 
remain nothing^but a oaptU mortttum, tiiere beh^ 
certain graces And happinesses peculisr to,ii^«ry. 
language, which give Itfe and energy to the wcacdil. 

The serious thoughts to wMch the author JpWfa 
expression in these oompoMtions, amwar |o nnVe 1 
been sincerely felt. No longer aprofligate m money 
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mfetten, he acenniulated 70001. eat of the profits of 
hb offiise. It was ahoot this pcoiod, too, ^at he 
sought to eoaateraet thO lieenwkiSnesB of some of 
Us eal*ller poems, by versif^ng the Psalms of 
PaIrMt a Uotis tsatf, which commrted, it is to be 
hu de^ixtf ypars, for it has edified no 
IlbnluUhblwms have not been tfaougHt 
di^vmg of a ^rint. H^piness secure, because 
Ssaderate and ranonal, seerara at last to be within 
the reach of his enjoyment; but the firnits of it 
were qhickly neutralized by a new incidmit. He 
made a se^d marriage, which entailed so many 
troubles, that ids intelfect became affected, and he 
was cruelly lampooned as a madman, by Butler. 
Tim disorder, hoe^ver, was neither violent nor of 
a long duration; he recovered his senses, and 
lamented the death of Cowley in a poem, which has 
been greatly praised as one of the b^ he ever 
wrote. This tmnte be did not long Burviv& being 
buried Ijy the side of Cowley in the Poets’ Comer, 
Mordi 11^ 16^. 

Denham’s fame Sa a pwt is mainly founded on 
Us ‘'Cooper’s Hiiy’A poem which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced originiti, Calming fbr the author the 
credit of having invented that species of composi* 
tion which may be denominated local poetry. Sub¬ 
sequent critics, better read in the pmuctions of 
^gUsh poets, have disputed the justness of this 
pruse, as also tliab of Denham’s being the first of 
our poets who wyote verse with equal fluency. 


correctness, and harroony. That Sir John Denham 
began a refomaation in our verae^ says Dr. Southey, 
"is one of the moat ipoundleaa asaertiona that ever 
obtained beli^ in' Sterature, More thought and 
more akill had' been exUreised before his time in 
the construction English metre;, tiian he ever 
b^towed upon the subject, and by mea. of far 
higher atti^menta uki far greater powers. To 
improve, indeed, Mtfaer up<m the versifieation or 
tile diction of our great writers, was impossible; it 
was impossible exceed tiiem in the knowledge, 
or in the praotiee of their axt, but it was easy to 
avoid the more obvious taulta of inferiw authors; 
, and in this way he succeeded just so far as not to 
be included in the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease; nor consigned to oblivion with tiie 
‘ ^rsons of quality,’ who contributed their vapid 
enusions to the miseeUanies of those days. His 
proper plaeo is among tiiose of bis conlemporaries 
and successofs who called themselves wits, and 
have since been entitled poets by the courtesy of 
England.” ^ 

If to this, the severest judment that has been 
' passed upon his pieces, we add that he has been 
highly praised by Dryden, and pronounced ma¬ 
jestic by Pope, the reader will probably be enabled 
to form for himself, between the two extremes, a 
fair estimate of the place Sir John Denbam really 
deserves to holdHmongst the literary men of bis 
age and country. 


SECOND VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, K. G. 


GUoboe, the second Duke of Bnckingham, of the 
Villiers fitmily, ma borq January 30,1627, at Wal¬ 
lingford House in the parish, of St. Martin m the 
FieldiL London, and was therefore only a year old 
whm his fatiun' expired un^r tiie dagger of Belton. 
.Jnherlthig U this tender sgfi a patrimony of h%h 
'titlsk And ample fortune; he emulated in process of 
itoe his father's prosperity, and usurped with a 
iXpidity nearly atmilarf the confidence of his sove- 
n^, and a prominent nmk in tiie history cj hie 
eottn^. A nobleman at qnce learned and witty, he 
proved b^ the ornament and disgrace, the pride 
Ktd envy'cf an aceompMied but worthless court; 
lOHi tboss^ hu end was less violmit than hia father’s 
had bemn, yet, aa his fitil from {dacs and popularity 
fhUy confirmed, hibreveniea may be conaiderea 
fiia mtan marked and unhappy. , 

Tha first Duke of Buokin^am %ad not long re- 

S ueaith the hdnoun of the tomb, when bis 
iraeed tiie cathoU<3,iaith, and entered upcm 
ige Kritii Riaiddim M’D<Htdl,,£adl and 
Atitriam connexion so much 

L, that fob some ys^ he refbsed 
tti«^h|«r| wad #ven withdrew her ehildren from 
herdWA fttw datffihter was placed in the lamify 
of Isia i^WiMwwtain Herbert, aad the sons. 


. pamy wUli, 
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Upon their return home the civil war was at its 
height, and the king resided with a divided court 
at Oxford. Thither the brothers repaired with 
their homage to the distressed monarch, and after 
cnteAng Christ'Church College, took up arms under 
Piince Rupert—a decided step, which was no 
sooner known in London, than tiie Parliament 
passed a vote by which the family estates were 
declared forfeit, and seized as public property. 
Matters, however, bad not as yet been urged to 
that extremity between the contending parties, 
but thatean opportunity was found to extenuate 
Buckingham’s conduct upon a plea of nonage ; the 
obnoxious vote was then rescindad, and he again 
passed over to tiie Continent, and remained for 
some tii&e inactive and secure. 

By^ degrees the cause of Charles grew more 
desperafe, and Buckingham felf himself embol¬ 
dened by a becomingupirit, to make some influen¬ 
tial exertions in belulf of a family from which bis 
own bad received all its dignity and fortune, and 
in &voim of a man to whom he stood indebted for 
acts of parental interest: he therefore came to 
Englmid in the course the year 1646. Upon bis 
arnval, he found the king a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wigh^ and the Bari of Holland in arms for bis 
cause in Suney. Buckingham immediately joined 
thS lafterj and held a command during the unsuc¬ 
cessful encounter at Nonsmdi, where his tohaviour, 
titongh highly gaflant, was eclipsed by the heroism 
of na brother. Lord This young noble¬ 

man, after dfejilajing great valour, bad W horse 
shot from under towards the close the fif^t, 
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and was obliged to struggle from the fields to the 
main road on foot, and through overpowering 
numbers. • Finding himself still closely pressed, he 
clapped his back to an oak tree, and awhile de¬ 
fended himsdf with dexterity against seveial horse¬ 
men. He. was too proud to cry for quarter, and 
they were too incensed to offer it; and at last he 
fell with nine desperate wounds on the face and 
forehead. While this scone of honourable death 
passed in one direction, the dt^e escaped by ai» 
other, and arrived unhurt at Neots, whitlier he 
was followed, and completely surrounded. In this 
predicara^t he mounted on horseback, ^t his 
way through the guards, and, after a dangerous' 
flight, reached Prince Charles in the Downs. The 
whole party then liastened to Holland, and the 
earthly hopes of English royalty and its depend¬ 
ants seemed finally extinguished. Charles I. was 
beheaded, Buckingham’s estates wi^ again for¬ 
feited, and he was reduced to the necessity of con¬ 
verting his fothm-’s pictures into a means of sup¬ 
port s 

At length the crafty presbytciians who guided 
the perfidious politics of the Scotch parliament, 
bethought themselves of compoundii^ their mer¬ 
cenary guiit to the late monarch, by tendering the 
crown to bis son. Buckingham, of all the English 
lords in his train, alone exhorted lij^i to risk his per¬ 
son on the issue. The indignities which the adven¬ 
turous young monarch received from his fanatical 
subjects are well known, and it is only necessary 
to observe here how the good nature of Bucking¬ 
ham so far couuiliated their rigidity, that he was 
the only follower allowed to attend upon the humi¬ 
liated sovereign, and divert his sufierings by his 
gaiety and wit. In the bold descent upon Eng- 
Iqifd, and at the battle of Worcester, he performed 
more important acts, but was sejuirated from his 
master, and, like the rest of the dispirited royalists, 
obliged to retire in privacy beyond tlie cbaimel. 
There he became a volunteer in the service of die 
French king, and divided his time between the 
duties of his profession, and short visits to Charles’s 
little court in Flanders, where his attachment was 
recompensed with the informal honours of the 
Gai'ter. 

Medtafime the English parliament had awarded 
the best of his lands to the victorious Fairfax, a 
general whose political honesty and religiotis re^i- 
tude obtained a well-merited shafe of esteem from 
all parties, and whose fame was greatly increased 
by the generosity which be evinced m treating 
with main' of the late proprietors of forfeited 
estates. This character, and the exigency of his 
affairs, encouraged Buckingham, in 1657, to pay a 
secret visit to England, and make an effort towai-ds 
retrieving in some degree, the apparent desperation 
of his fortune. Arrived in Yorkshire, he prospered 
so rapidly in his views, that before the year elapsed, 
he was married, at the family seat, Nun Appleby, 
to the only^ daughter and sole heiress of Fairfax. 
The cerenumy was performed considerable 
splendour: Cowley wrote the epithshunium, and 
Uie duke received back upon the oceaaioa the 
mater portion of his rents, with the assurance of 
far greater wealth upon the death of hk father-in- 
law, A year of domestic happiness and easy life 
now sneered i in 1658, however, Cromwell began 
to suspect danger from his Kberto, and he waa 
unceremoniously committed to the Tower, notwidi- 


standing the unconcealed displeasure of old Fair¬ 
fax. In this state be continued to languish until 
death snatched the protector from the charge of 
public affairs: ho was theu liberated upon {uirole, 
but obliged to confine his giovements to tlte town of 
Windsor. The Rt>storation supervened, and he 
Was securely replaced in rank and fortune. 

There were few subjects in, the kingdom who 
met this prosperous turn in the tide of bis affairs 
under more flourishing circumstances than his 
Grace of Buckinghiun. Fossessed of a clear in¬ 
come of 20,000f. a year, he '^as eq^led to add 
lustre to the dignities tliat awaited lum, while 
others found it difiicult to support their honours 
witli reputation. That fertile wit, and those happy 
airs by which, amidst dangers and in exile, he had 
lightened the cares of his sovereign, were now* 
doubly welcome in his bettered estate; and Charles 
received him with tlie equality of a friend rather 
than the ease of a favourite. He was mode a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, appointed Master of 
the Horse, admitted to the Privy Council, and 
nominated Lord Lieutenanlr of Yorkshire. 

Being thus installed an attendant upoq ^is sove¬ 
reign for all public duties, and a free companion in 
every private pleasure, his condition presented at 
each hand tho richest harvest of honourable dis¬ 
tinction. But, unfortunately fo|^ his character, ho 
flung himself, without reserve or remorse, upon 
that torrent of extravagance and licentiousness, 
which shamed the age, and snatched a scandalous 
reputation by rivalling the most profligate in lust, 
and exceeding tlie moat prodigal iu waste. Of any 
course of life so foul and jici'niriotts, a mere outline 
suffices—it can only lie stated here, that its turpi¬ 
tude was in a light degree so%ned by the ameni¬ 
ties of polite study, and i-ome praises from literary 
men. Of these, however, it is to be observed, that 
tlie moat flattering srere bougbi by largess, and 
that tho mold: substantial were rather compliments 
to wh%t the VT'ter was considered capable of, toan 
to uiything wliich he had Uie patience to produce. 

The resource^ of nature are equal to her wants, 
but the passionate cravings of fashionable society 
are never to be fully supjdied. To this severe 
truth Buckingham was in due time forced to open 
his eyes: when his fortune was dissipated, he 
sought to remedy his lossSs by the emolumimts of 
political preferment. About the year 1665, he 
applied for the post of Lord President of tlie North, 
was refused it, and being thus reduced to galling 
straits, he fell into tlic intrigues and factions which 
then distracted the Government. Associating with 
one Dr. HeydSn, unotofious character, he dispersed 
a set of fellows in the garb of sailors, to beg about 
the country, and complain at every door that they 
were wronged of their pay, while the people groaned 
under a weight of unprec^ented taxation, in order 
to support a corrupt ministry of spendthrift favour¬ 
ites. The seeds of diiMtonteiit being thus dissemi¬ 
nated, a plot waf fomed for attaclnng the Tower, 
and seizing upon the jewel office. Every ramifica¬ 
tion was fitted for explosion, when some lettettfof 
Heydon to the duke were accidentally intercepted, 
uid the whole affair discovered to the king. So 
well was the desperation of Buckingham’s cha¬ 
racter understood, that an immediate warrant for 
his arrest was held iudispensable; and he ^owed 
that it was necesea^, by forcibly defend^ his 
house against the officers. In the confusimi ex>- 
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cited Iry tbie unexpeoted step, iie found moans to 
eacfipe; bat was dismissed ,&om all his appoint¬ 
ments, and required by a public prociamstiun to 
surrender his person on a g^ven day, or abide the 
pains ^3^ outlawry. « 

The storm, however, did not long continue; he 
ventnred before the with an humble coufos- 
sion of his guilt, protesting bis sorrow, and de¬ 
claring be hiw meditated no personal violence witli 
BO much passion, that he was not only forgiven, 
but soon after mfted with every mark of former 
confidence. Ju Tes^than a year he was restored to 
his seat at the Privy Council, and his post in the 
Bedchamber, andtagain bade fair for disUnction 
and fortune. But a ^nxit for intrigue was always 
predominant in his character ; and as the princi- 
t pies of administration, became now better under¬ 
stood, and. the countenance of the sovereign was 
not of its^ sufficient to advance an aspirant to 
place, or retain hint in }t, Buckingham tunted bis 
peculiar talents to the'raid of men whom he could 
not hope to displace by fair competition. Thus his 
machinations contributed to the fall of Lord Cla- 
rendou,,and the recall of the Duke of Onnoud 
from the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; and, by 
consequence, he was leagued with many as a keen 
and powerful aritator, though it can hardly be said 
liiat be was ^nourably trusted by any party, 
huspected and diriilted by almost all who knew 
him, he retained aetrong interest witli his careless 
sovereign, and therefore frequently ingratiated 
himself into vaiuablo appointments, and was neces¬ 
sarily seized upon as an apt instrument in number¬ 
less conspiracies for power. In this way he be¬ 
came associated with the Earl of Shaftesbuiy, and 
obtained a prominent place in that nobleman’s 
cabal ministry of lii68. He stands more than 
suspected of having been the king’s adviser in tbe 
harsh schemes for gettihg rid of die queen, which 
were undonbti>dly listened, to, if not entertained, 
about the year 1670; and was charged during 
the same year with an embassy to the court* of 
Franc j. flo man could be remved with greater 
^dendour; be was loaded with caresses and favours, 
and at his departure received a present of a sword 
and belt set with jewels of the value of 40,000 
livres. But the honour of his entertainment abroad 
almust immediately overcast by the infamy of fats 
conduct at home. !|nat licensed desperado. Colonel 
Bldod, nmde a furious attempt umn the Itfe of the 
of Ormond, and Buckingum was openly 
sMouaed of having countenanced we outrage. Foid 
hgioiid ex^ple as this act was, y^t he neither 
fo di^^ve or yesent'i^ dashed on with 
eS^tmy, confide&t of the partiality of his eove- 
aecure in the strength of his collea^es. 
Jin IW3m waawnt over to HoUand, in cunjunc- 
tieik. the Eati uf Arlin^n, to degotiato a 
gUnuild'peaee, M>d had severm conferences, at dif- 
fikebin&ea^ 0ie States, the Prince of Orange, 
an<l the of ErABoik' But the .terms proposed 

to wuf wn- 

.mcadmia-p&iinied by the cabal, sw>n 
' tytf iSuilteBbnry was dismissed 
; l^t With peonlisr versatility 
\<tibe epposiwn,and was recog- 
vax wdeavour- 
-rh^ he,was impeached 
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at die bar; but whether from a sense uf guilt or a 
prepossession of misfortune, though he spoke at 
some length, he expressed himself with a confosion 
and ambiguity which excited great surprise, and of 
comwe gave no sadsfactioD. He was at last peremp¬ 
torily interrogated; and as his answers were Still 
evasive, and he was mean enough to try and cast 
the res^nribility of every charge upon the Ekirl of 
I, Arlington, a motion was put and carried for his 
^ Amovai. The kiyg was by no means inclined to 
bend to this storm; but the parliament was perd- 
naciom,and he was dismissed. 

Thiseeveut, which took place in 1674, put a 
’period to the sway which the wit and humour of 
the Duke of Buckingham had so long maintained 
over Charles 11. Losing die emoluments of place, 
hk. aifairs relapsed into their former state of con¬ 
fusion and distress, and he was forced to sell Wal¬ 
lingford Houge. After this sacrifice he followed 
the Earl of tihaftosbuiy into the city, took up a 
residence on Dowgate Hi’I, and surreu^red himself 
to all the broils of self-fiiterested opposition. In 
consequence of a parliamentary cavil, he was sent 
to tile Tower in 1677, bat be soon made a submis¬ 
sion, and was released. Tlie last transaction of his 
public career was in base accordance with the rest 
of his life, for he was in the pay of Lewis XIY. 
during the year 4^676- 

'.^'he death of Cliarles II. snatched the only re- 
mamiisg prop from the long tottering fabric of 
Buckinghw’s fortune. About the same period his 
own health suffered a severe attack, and as he had 
I no prospects of grace from his new sovereign, he 
withdrew to his manor of Hclmsley, in Yorkshire, 
and spent tbe remainder of his days in the diver- 
sioiis of a countiy life, and such hospitality as his 
reduced circumstances permitted him to enjoy, (ft 
was in all probability only to prove the diversity of 
bis parts, that he published, from this retii'ement, 
a short ti^atise on *' The Reasonableness of Men’s 
believing in Religion,” and afterwards an “ Essay 
on the ^monstrationsof the Deity,”—^for, however 
sincerely they may have been dictated by the con¬ 
viction, they operated in no degree on the general 
levity of his actions. They are cTiaracteriaed neither 
by merit in the style nor originality in matter, gn^ 
are srarcely, known except by their titles, %nd as 
emanatipg^Rpom such a pen, are considered literary 
curiositiea Such was the condition in which a cold 
caught at a fox dliace threw Buckingham into an 
ague, which smqiped tbe thread of his existence, 
after an illness -of three days. For the first two 
days he did not suppose himself in any danger, but 
on tite third his faculties foiled him. He retained 
sufficient ^co^ioumMi^ however, to listen with 
Mpaxetit attention to a clergyman of the church of 
^gland, who read the prayen for the dying, and 
adminietered the sacrament to him. His body was 
conveyed to London, and interred in the vault 
under his father’s monument id the <^pel of 
Henry VII, 

Thus pcHshed^pril 16,1686, tiie second George 
Viiliers Duke of Itockinghsm, a man whose chmac- 
ter WAS displayed with a lamentable perspicuity in 
a life spent in a nnore than common depravity, and 
whose example supplies its otm antidote m the 
moral of his ruin. genmosity was profusion ; 
his wit, malevolence; hiS very talents, eaprice; and 
his ^lantry destitute of the vulgar excuse of sen- 
suMity, a mere appetite for novel pleasure. By 
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many he has been adjudged inferior to Ilia father; 
but he was no more than a hishionable seion of the 
same stock, and only wanted application and per* 
severance to have been as couapicuoue in the senate 
and the cabinet, as in the drain ing-room. His love 
of enjoyment was immoderate, ^ud his ardour in 
the pursuit of it unbounded; tiiouah originally 
possessed of a fortune which, if rightly employod, 
might have made him an object of envy and ^mi- 
mtion, he lived a profligate, and died a beggar* 
While living, he conciliated noVriend; when deid, 
he never found a mourner. 

As an author, however, Buckingham stands in a 
light decidedly respcetable: his poems, vfhicb arQ 
not numerous, are perfect counterparts of charac¬ 
ter ; negligent, witty, and libidinous, they have all 
the blemiriies, and many of the beauties, alike dis¬ 
tinctive of their style, and the age in whicif he 
wrote. But it is as a dramatist that his liteiary 
reputation has been principally established. His 
comedy of “ The Rehearsal,” was the first compo¬ 
sition of the kind in our^nguage, and although the 
plays it professed to ridicule are forgotten, and the 
taste it censured has long been exploded, it stilt 
remains an original master-piece of humour and 
"nrt. it was published in 4to, in 1672, and has 
never since been out of print. His name also 
appears to throe other plays: ‘‘The Chances,” 
which is nothing more than ad^vowed alteration 
from the comedy with the same title by Keaumtmt 
and Fletcher; “ The Battle of Sedgemoor,” a farce, 
and "The R^toration,” a comedy. A complete 


edition of his works, comprising essays, poems, and 
plays, was collected by T. Evans, of tho Strand, iu 
2 vols. 8vo, 117&-. they liave all of them been re¬ 
published. One benefit, of equal taste and utility, 
eonferred by Buckingham on bis country, was the 
manufacture of crystal glass, an art which he intro¬ 
duced from Venice. In connexion with tlm habits 
of observation which led him to appreciate that 
improvement, it is also to be observed, that he was 
an experimenter in alchemy, and was weak enough, 
during the derangement of his fortune, to hope for 
wealth from tho practice of it^ secrets. 

Buckingham died without issue, ,*nd his titles, 
consequently, become extinct with his person. Like 
his father, he was an uufaithfifi husband, but with 
this difference, that whereas the former was always 
attentive and affectionate, tho latter was brutally 
neglectful of his lady. As in politics, so iu love, he 
had many intrigues, of which the most notorious 
Was one with the Countess of Salisbury, who held 
his horse while he killed her husband in a duel. 

Buckingham satirised Dryden in the Rehearsal, 
and Dryden retaliated in Absalom and Ahithophel. 
The charactei- thus drawiT, though faithful, is yet 
too long and too severe for insertion (here. The 
following lines, therefore, must suffice:— 

“ A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but ail mankiiid's epitome; 

Stiff In opinions, always in tlA wrong. 

Was every thing by fits, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revdlviiig moon 
Was cbymist, ilddler, stiitesnian, and bufflinii.'* 
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James, the grandson of Sir Walter Butler, of KU- 
cash, in the comity of Tipperary, in Irel^d, was 
born in London, during the year 1610, at the* house 
of bis maternal grandfather. Sir James Pointz, in 
Clerkenwell. Sir Walter was nephew of the Earl 
of Ormond, head of the house of Butler, one of the 
noblest and most ancient in the peerage of Ireland. 
The Jamily was at this period much distracted by 
law suits and animosities amongst its powerful 
members. Young Butler’s father was nol on terms 
with his grandfather, who had* disapproved of his 
marriage with Miss Pointz. James was put to 
nurse with a carpenter’s wife at Hatfield, while his 
parents went over to Ireland with a hope of recon¬ 
ciling the family to their union. In 1613, th^ sent 
for him; and his great-gnuiduncle, the Earl, "a 
blind old man with a long beard,” being, desirous 
of seeing the heir of his honours and estates, invited 
him to his castle, at Carrick-on-Suir, where he 
resided until the year 1620, when his father having 
been drowned, he was removed by his mother to 
England, and assumed the courtesy title of Lmrd' 
piurles. His education was both desultoiw and 
imperfect; as his kindred were'exclusively Catho¬ 
lics, he was first put to a school kept a Mr. 
Conyers, at Finchley, who belonged to that religion. 
From this plac«, however, he was removed by 
James I., who claimed him under an arbitrary act 
of parliament for tlie suppression of po^ry, as a 
wa^ of the crown, and sent him to Archbisliop 
Abbot, at Lambeth Palace. No great pains seem 


t 

to have bcmi taken for his improvement by this pre¬ 
late, perhaiiB bocunse he was not paid for his pupil’s 
maiiftinanifo or instruction. Interference wiUi his 
religious opinions was not the only act of royal autho¬ 
rity with which the young peer was visited. .Tames 
Imd given the daughter of Sir Walter Butler’s 
uncle in marriage to one df his favorites, Preston, 
newly-created Earl of Desmond, and file latter 
Bougnt, by right of his vifo* to set aside the dispo¬ 
sition of the family estates, made by the old blind 
Earl of Carrick-on-Suir, to whom we have already 
adverted. After a vexatious suit the judges, con¬ 
trary to the king’s express wishes^ and despite his 
repeated interference^onnd the case strong and 
plmu iu favour of Sir,Walter, now Earl of Ormond, 
and BO decided! But James overset fiieir judg¬ 
ment, and by a tjTannous abuse of power, nut 
only awarded the property to his favorite, but kept 
; the Earl,of Ormond for eight years a prisoner in 
' the Fleet, because he resisted this violent spoliation 
of his rights. In 1629, a fortunate and judicious 
accommodation of these wrongs and contentions 
was effected by the marriage of Lord Thnries with 
his cDurin, the Lady Elizabeth Preston, who was. 
the (mly child and heii'oss of the Earl of Desmond. 
The king was a party to the contract, issuing upon 
the occasion letters patent, dated September 8,16^, 
in which he records his assent to fiie maraia^, and 
vesta file wardship of the bride’s lands in the Earl 
of Ormond, her husband’s grandfather. J 

Lord Thurles now ^ent a yw at Acton, in 
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GloncMterdiire, where he ia said to have etadied 
attentively to correct the defects of his esriy edu> 
eati(»ii Frota Acton he went to Ireland, and 
r^ded with his (traud&ther at the Castle of Car- 
i»ek>on-Smr, un^ the year 1638, when the Baii. 
died, and he succeeded tcathe titles and estates. In 
1^3, the lord lientenancy of Ireland was ^ven to 
Lord Wentworth, afterwards Eari of StraS^rd, and 
among those who were chiefly distinguished by his 
notice was the Earl of Ormond. An incident, out 
of which arose the friendship tiiat was now formed 
between these nobleiqen, is worth recording. Straf¬ 
ford in nmunmiing his first parliament, which he 
apprehended might prove tumultuous, had dmired 
the usher of the blaft rod to enforce an (dd order, 
forbidding peers or commoners to enter the house 
with swozw. When Ormond approached the usher 
uemanded his Sword, and was told that if he must 
have it, it should be in his guts, and proceeding to 
his sea^ proved to bo the-only peer that day who 
dared to vindicate his ri^ts itnd person from insult. 
Strafford, struck by intrepidity, sent for him 
immediately, and demanded to know if he was not 
aware of the order, and Bad not seen the lord lieu¬ 
tenant’s proclamation; to which he answered in the 
affirmative, but added that he had disobeyed both 
upon a higher authority, the king’s writ, which 
summoned him to parliament mm ij^adio 
Strafford saw that a«pirit so determined was cither 
to be crushed or made a friend, and finding that 
Ormond held the proxies of Lords Castlebaven, 
Somerset, Baltimore, and Ai-uiidei, adopted the 
latter alternative, upon the advice of Sir George 
Kadcliffe, and Wandesforde, Master of the Rolls. 
Both parties seem to have turned the acoommoda- 
tiun to their separate interests. Strafford was now 
busy in carrying into effect a plan for planting the 
extensive tnicts called Upper and Lower Ormond, 
over which tlie eari liad palatinate and other rights, 
but found it difficult to proceed with the project 
wiille the latter held back his deeds and mununents. 
These, however, he now agreed to pibduce,*and 
the settlement of the lands was expeditiously effeef- 
ed, Onnoud receiving one fourth part of all the 
crown planted, and obtaining grante of 1000 acres 
each for his Mends, Jdhn Figot, Gerald Fennel, 
and David Bouth, Esqrs. After being sworn in a 
member of tire privp eoungii, and purchasing* ac¬ 
cording to the fasmcta of the period, his troop of 
hone, he was, in 1640, appointed lienteuant-general 
horse with 41. a day, and npon Strafford’s Wving 
Ireland dnrii^ the same year, was appmnted com* 
mander-m-chief of the forces destined to assist the 
king agtunst the Scotch, a bpdy which Ormond’s 
diH^ee an^ activity 'raised to *8000 effective 
nsao. 

The yew 1641 is iimtarieable in the history of 
Irriand fw the explotnon of a vicdent ins^trection. 
In this exigency Otaund acted as lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral of the anny, wiiich did not then muster more 
thsin 3000 mm. Wh^ a form so ioadeqaate, de- 
fenrive iasaaniraB tm^'Oenld he attempted, and for 
p, whUe he iffilts nnalw te do more than check the 
advaftetrftikelnitoifttits. But he soon proceeded 
to mors apices, and alter repulshig 

them from Naas,' had compeiUng them to rt^ the 
siege of Dms^Mfc, riMited them new Kilmsh. At 
this opi^iena were severely 

•embarrUMliyfihe Lnrdh JostieM, who adminis* 
tlkigiilunri ’.«t[ the dtingdom under a 


commimton. The succession of the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter to the lord lieutenancy tended in no degree to 
abate this difficulty; fur, to the machinations of 
many, he bad now to add the strong opposition of 
the duel governor. He was, therefore, compelled 
to forward a remiqnatrance to tile king in England, 
for the purpose of explaining the injurious situ¬ 
ation in wbii^ he was placed. The state of Ireland 
was never more perplexed. The host of snudler 
contending intereste by which the country had 
always been agitate, were now absorbed by three 
great opnosing parties, that of the king and Church 
of England, to which Ormond consistmitly attached 
himscif ;*that of the puritans and English pwlia- 
ment, to which the lords justices inclin^; and that 
of the Roman Cktholios, who, in point of numbers 
and means, had seldom appeared so potent. From 
Charles, who, when allowed to judge for himself, 
often determined with produce, Ormond obtained 
an independent commission, and the title of mar¬ 
quis ia return for his late achievements. Hostilities 
proceeded, and Ormond oontinaed active in the 
field and council until 1648, when he was attacked 
by fever, which threatened his life. While lying 
ill he fcmnd leisure to look into the state of bis 
affairs, whicli proved so desperate tiiat he was fain 
to address tlie king respecting them, and submit 
that his estate was tom and rent from him by the 
fury of the rebelUfo, and nothing left to support 
his wife and children; that if his debts (a great 
whereof had been contracted and drawn upon him 
in his majesty’s service) were not satisfied his 
house and posterity must sink. Recovering &om 
this fever, but not from his pecuniary difficulties, 
Ormond resumed his military duties and led several 
enterprises, until at last, by the king’s direction, he 
entered into terms with the disaffected, a proceed¬ 
ing, which, though loudly condemned in Englmid* 
must to the king at least have given satisfaction, 
for Charles appointed him lord lieutenant He was 
accordingly sworn into office, January 21,1644. 

Upoh a careful and dbpassionate review of j 
Ormond’s lieutenancy, it must be admitted that the 
vigour he had displayed while acting as second in j 
authority, was not sustained by the success that 
might have been expected when the chief com¬ 
mand was conferred itoon him. Neither in»this 
nor in his subsequent Insh administrations do we 
recognize iliat ability which overcomes long-stand¬ 
ing difficulties, noy those results which attest 
superior excellence. The most that cab be said in 
his favour is, that if he did not materially improve, 
he did nol injure tlie interests of the country, or of 
the ro^ cause, l^e latter indeed was now b^oud 
human aid, and perhapa^it is too much to hint that 
Ormbnd could have succoured and sustained in 
Ireland a crown that wras already lost in England. 
In granting the Catlwlies a formal indemnity for 
the kte insurrectiim, he vei^ pro^rly secured 
them a toleniion at their religion, in return for 
which, th^ undertook to arm 16,000 men m the 
s^ice of (^rles. But the obligations of this con¬ 
tract were qteedilv^warted; Itinneini, the pope’s 
l^te, and O’Neale, not only refused to ratify their 
engige&ents, but conspired to embimnss toe lord 
Uentenant, and entirely overthrow toe ^glish 
party. For a time them measures were designed 
with skill, and enforced with resolution; and ere 
long they reduced Omond to toe alternative of 
delivering up the garrisons in hie power, either into 
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their hsncls, or those of the psriianientaty fcmee. 
In this ditemnift the advice of Prince Chsrlet 
concurred with his own opinions, And of the two 
enemies, he preferred suhniMwknv to the latter. 

The wisdom of this decision has been much ques¬ 
tioned. It baa been urged, that if theCatholieChurch 
in Ireland had been recognized and upheld by 
Charles, as the Presbyterian Church has been in 
Scotland, the majority of the people would have 
stood linnly by him, would have reeisted the Ck)m« 
monwealth, and have saved hil life. It were now 
vain to speculate how the progress of constitutional 
libmty might have been affected if there had been, 
either in England or Ireland at that junctut«,a poll, 
tician of aufiicient penetration and deui8ion,or rather 
of sufficient libemlity in religious matters, to avail 
himself of the means lying before him for delivering 
the crown aud constitution from the perils by wfiich 
they were surrounded. But neither Charles nor 
Ormond were men of that stamp «r calibre $ and 
perhaps the attempt was altogether beyond the 
scope of the age in whi<^ they lived. 

In 1648, Ormond repaired to England, and 
obtained a melancholy interview with the king^ 
already a prisoner at Hampton Court, where he 
'Vfts warmly commended for his services. He took 
np an obscure residence in London, until he was 
driven, in common witii all tlic other royalists, to 
France, where he was not kmg buffered to remain 
inactive; for receiving the strongest invitations to 
resume his lieutenancy, he appointed a meeting 
with the Earl of iiichiquin in Munster, aud landed 
at Cork, after an absence of less than twelvemonths. 
His reception proving highly flattering, he was 
enabled to restore the royal authority in those very 
towns which he had so lately ceded to the parlia¬ 
ment. He assembled an army of 16,000 men, 
advanced against Dundalk, whi^ was garrisoned 
by Gtoneral Monk, reduced the town, and promptly 
followed on the advantage to Newry. So promising 
was his condition at this juncture, that the young 
king entertained a design of putting himself at tlie 
head of the Irish, butt^ idea was soon abandoned. 
After a fresh defeat of the msurgents, under 
O’Neale, and the parliamentarians under Cuote, 
ho crossed the Liffey, took up a position at Rath- 
minqfi, near Dublin, and attempted to carry the 
capital by (me bold enterprise. There is some¬ 
thing ludicrous in the account given of the defeat 
sustained on this occasion. Oignond repaired old, 
and threw up tew entrenchments; annoyed the 
enemy by constant skirmishes, and personally wit¬ 
nessed the fulfilment of every onder. Aftoh passing 
some days in active preparations, he lay dowi^ worn 
out witi^ fatigue, for the ffrs^time, since the com¬ 
mencement of the siege, to enjoy a shtnrt repose, 
requiring the men to remain under arms; but no 
sooner liad he disappeared, than the troops, follow¬ 
ing the example of their leader, betook memselves 
to sleep Mso. Meantime, Jones,, the parliamentary 
leader, who had on that very day received succours 
from England, sallied from his posts, and attacked 
his enemy wiito desperation. Rodsed from his pallet 
by the report of musquetry, Ormond flew to the 
scene, and beheld his soldiers surprised and*m dis¬ 
order, and, after a r^istance as brief as it was 
vain, was hurried with tliem into flight. A severe 
daughter followed, and ffOQO prisoners, with aH the 
anus, b^gage, and ammunition, fell into the hands 
of tiie vtotoriouB republksMiB. 


This defeat was fatal to the royal cause. Crom¬ 
well reached Dublin immediately after, and by a 
series of movements, pursued with his eharaoteristie 
fhry and determination, overran ail opposition. He 
came and passed over &e country like the thunder 
storm that clears away ft«m the atmosphere all the 
elements of confusion and violence. As a flnt blow 
be stormed Drcgheda, and gave the inhabitants up 
to military execution. Wherever he marched, the 
land flowM with blood, and every enerw was para¬ 
lysed by a vigour that no residance could stop, and 
a cruelty that nevm* spared So utter was the 
panic, tlmt not content with seeing Qmumd desert¬ 
ed by every soldier, the few straggling authorities, 
who still favoured his intert^ts, or ventured to 
express a counsel for his conduct, insisted upon his 
abandoning the country as the only means of savinc 
the whole people from extermination. Franc^ 
therefore, again became his laud of refuge, and in 
1660 he joined the little court of his exiled monarch. 
Extreme poverty was now for a time his lot, until 
his marchioness ventured back to Ireland, and, by 
great exertions, and after long delays, succeeded in 
obtaining from Cromwell an allowance of 20001. a 
year out of her own estates. His sons were now 
sent to Holland, while his lady remained in Ireland. 
Ormond himself continued abroad, and even there 
rendered many important services to the cause of 
fallen monarchy. • 

The ffrst of the commissions entrusted to him in 
his banishment, was to withdraw the young Duke 
of Gloucester from the power of the queen mother, 
who was reported to have made use of some seve¬ 
rities in order to induce that prince to become a 
convert to the Catholic faith. In this delicate task 
he succeeded, and was next employed to detach the 
Irish brigades in the service of Spain to tlie French 
crown, ilaving completed tiiis object also, be was 
appointed to conimand tl\eec brigades, and in this 
capacity obtained the surrender of St. Ghilions, a 
fortitied town near Brussels. In 1658 a more dan- 
gen «b mission was confided to his prudence; for 
bling secretly despatched to England, witii the 
view of acquiribg certain intelligence of the strength 
of the royal party, be was put at the bead of the 
conspiraey for Cromwell’s^ depontion, which was 
mainiy supported by Lord Faimx and Sir William 
WallW. How peneetiy this plot was discovered 
to the protector, is a matter of hiatorioal notoriety: 
Ormond was hazardonsiy persecuted by tiie govern¬ 
ment spies, and bad good reason to congratulate 
himself upon bis escape to tiie continent. Ample 
notice might be now t^en of the repeated negotia¬ 
tions whirii lie ocndnpted at the courts of France, 
Spain, and HolUnd, for the restonti^icn of royalty; 
bttt as those undertakings were unsuccessful, so 
are their details nnintei'esting. The current of 
events brought that great end quietly to its issue 
by other labours than his. He was a passenger in 
the same ship that cwveyed Oiarles back to his 
kingdom, and obtained an immediate restoration of 
his great property in tiie counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. A sum of money was awarded hto by. 
way of compensation for his sniferings^ and losses, 
but, aocordhig to his biographer Carte, it was never 
paid. 

At tiie coronation, that solenmiiy by wbiidi 
Charles became formaily invested with the rmhts 
aud efignities of his ancestors, Omumd was mm- 
oured with ad Irish dukedom, and the plaot of 
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Lwd Higli Stiewa^ of England. In 1892> be wu 
onee iboxe elevated to the Lwd Lieutenancj' of 
Irelaad, end npon hk smval at the seat of goveru' 
ment^ ^oad ^t countiy, which seems iimufabl; 
jhted to wn»g, disbwctioniv bloodshed, still in 

r wadfsire. This state of things, wi^ some 
and lab(»tr, he managed to compose, and then 
diceOted his attention to improvements, for the 
benefits of which, if ever the memory of a nutn 
descnrved to be invoked with blesHiigs, his shonid 
be held sacred; for, after encouraging various 
laudable occupations jh commerce and agriculture, 
he followed ufathe example first set by l^rd Straf¬ 
ford for ptoinoting the growth of flax and rnanu- 
factiwe of Ifoeu, and Sujpraadded the manufacture of 
moth, for the cultivation oS which he procured at 
his own expense skilful artisans from the Low 
Clonntries, and placed sonw in Clonmel, and others 
at Carriok ^n'Snir. The results of this policy it is 
unnecessary fo enlarge vipon; at this day the ma¬ 
nufacture of linen is the standard trade of Ireland, 
and if the districts in which the cloth trade was 
cultivated by Lord Ormond are not ec^ually wealthy 
and peaceable, it must hi home in mmd that Eng¬ 
land intesfered with that branch of industry, and 
stopped its process many years ago. 

From these honourable avocations Ormond was 
maly diverted by the vicissitudes inseparable from 
a political career. His intimacy with tlie Earl of 
Clarendon involved him in much of the odium 
which overpowered that eminent statesman ; and 
when< the chancellor was banished, the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland was called over to Loudon to 
render an account of his govemmeni After a rigor¬ 
ous inquiry no charge was established against him 
upon which his adversaries coul d found ulterior pro- 
c^ings, but their machinations were laid witii an 
intrloeey, and pursued with an obstinacy from which 
it was impossible wholly fo escaiie; and in I6(i9, he 
was deprived of all his offiees, having been a short 
time previouriy created an English Duke. Honours, 
however, ware not to be withheld frem such a 
man by the factitions (hsgrace attending upon tifh 
loss of place, and in tile course of the following 
year he was itiected Chancellor of the University 
of Oxfard. Scarce had* this last distinction been 
oonferred, when a more malignant plot had nearly 
cut i^ort bis. life ; for ti;e same Colonel jAood, 
who is uotorions in tixe histt^ of England for his 
daring effert to steal tbs crown from the Tower, 
made a de^taate attaifot to bang the dnke at 
Tybum gallows. Thia Villain had fonnerlv been 
imp^mOed by the D,uke in Ireland upon ine do- 
iteeffoa M a eoncmiracy in whith he wa% implicated, 
for seMng en the easifo ei Dublih, bnt escaping 
ffpm gai^ b^bre a trial could take phu^ he re- 
p^bed tb Iiondoii, and moved about with impudent 
ecUfideace, secure in. the protection of Ormond’s 
heeal^ enemy, the Duke of Buckingham. Har¬ 
dened rtnetiipe, he now conceived tiie project of 
gratd|dii| bit patron’s ambition and his own re- 
aenitiantt'l9^lBritidns,tway with tiie dukx). Aecord- 
pm with some mounted ruffians 
in j|K;.Jii»et!i.#|ua^ «b« night in the month of 
h«;.«intited! the duke’s return 
f pah^ entertainment, which had been 
‘ ‘ .4hh>idfp to tht Prinee of Orange. Before 

I td hia Ji^denee, Orinond 
sM hudfod bphind a. hozae- 
adth-him ata rapid 



pace. The party bad reached Oxford-street, when 
the duke, after repeated struggles, succeeded in 
tiirowing both himself and the rider to the ground: 
aseistanco fortunately reached him before he could 
be replaced, and he regained his home uninjured, 
The king at first expressed a becoming resentment 
against the perpebwtors of so violent an act, bnt 
being afterwards supplicated by Buckingham to 
favour Blood, ho sunt the Earl of Arlington to 
Ormond, with a request that the insult might be 
paldoned. Urmon^s riqily was courtier-like, and 
sensible “ If tiie king,” said he, “ can forgive 
Blood for an attempt to steal his crown, 1 may 
^ily fofgive him for an attempt on my life: I 
^11 observe his majesty’s pleasure, without in¬ 
quiring into his reasons.’’ 

Seven years now passed away, and Ormond, 
thoilgh ho attended the court as Lord Steward, 
was never consulted, and seldom noticed. At 
length, Irish grievances broke ont with such 
violence, tlmt in 1 ( 177 } the court was compelled 
to resort to him as the oi^ man who was at all 
likely to tranquillize timt country. He was accord¬ 
ingly honoured with an unexi>ected notice, tiiat the 
king meant to sup with him : he spent 20002. upon 
the entertainment, and just as it closed, was pressed 
to resume the office of Lord Lieutenant. By dint 
of great pains and considerable prudence, he main¬ 
tained the authoiitj' of his government in a more 
effective state tiian he last received it; but his 
designs were thwarted, his resources were in- 
a^quate, and the EngUsh interest was reduced to 
a precarious condition. 

At length Charles II. died, and his brother 
James succeeded to the crown: Ormond pro¬ 
claimed the new monarch at his seat of govern¬ 
ment, and then resigned his office. Being now 
stricken with years, and surfeited with politics, he 
retired to his seat at Kingston Hall, in Dorsotslure, 
and after lingering under repeated attacks of the 
gout for two years, expired near the age of seventy- 
eight, *in July, 1688. His body was removed to 
Westminster Abbey, and honourably interred in a 
vault under the entrance to Henry tiie Seventh’s 
chapel, which had been pre-occupied by his wife 
and two sous*, and is stiil distinguisbed as the 
Omiend vault. • 


* The eUest of these sons wfu the accompUsbed and 
gaUant Ossoiy, who vm a Knight of the Garter, and had a 
seat in the English House of Peers, ta Baron Butier of 
Moore Park. When at school at Paris he excelled all the 
youths of Ibe academy he studied at In his exercises and at- 
tainmenta. Aflei' the Restoration, be adopted the profeuilon 
of simssand served with honour both in tiie ermy and navy. 
Re greatly distinguished ^ffinself by the spirit with which 
be seconded the Duke of Albemarle’s proposal to blow up 
his ship rather than surrender during the memorable eea- 
fight of Itanr days between the Duu^ and EngUsh fleets in 
the year IdflS. He is highly commended by Carte for the 
sjdrit and affection wi^i which he resented upon the Duke 
of Buckingbem, in foe king's presence, Blood's attempt 
upon his fmber't lifb. " My Eord,” be siUd, upon meeting 
the duke standing near foe king's chair soon after the out¬ 
rage had taken place, “ 1 know well that you are at the head 
of tUs BUempt of Blood's upon my father, and therefore I 
give you fkir warning, it my ftther comes to a vloleDi end 
by swerd or pistol, if he dies by foe hand of a rufllan, or the 
more secret way pf poison, I shall not be at a loss to know 
the flrit anther of it, I shall consider you the author of 
It, I ehall West you as such, and wlmnever 1 meet you 1 
shall pisbd you, though you stood behind foe king’s chair; 
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James Butler, Duke of Omood, has deservedly 
reeoived an admirable character from all histo* 
riaus. He was a man of grave character, of„fler- 
viceablo rather than diintng talents; [KMaeseing 
sound opinions, which he expressed uniformly with 
moderation, and great good sense, much prac- 
, tical knowledge. It has been truly observed, that 
for high honour as a courtier, and pure integrity 
as a statesman, he for surpass^ the majority, and 
was equalled by very few of his contemporaries. 
The constancy with which bo adhered to the cause* 
of Charles aud the Protestant church, not only 
through all the oppressive hardships of l^ish- 

and I tell rou this in hii mafeety’g presence, that you may 
be sure I itbaU keep my word.” 

lATd Ossory died of Ibver In the forty-ninth year of hie 
aae< while preparing to go out as governor of Tangier. Iljs 
loss was generally regretted both in his own country and on 
the Continent, where he was liiglily esteemed. He left two 
sons; Janies, who succeeded to the dukodoifi, and Charles, 
Earl of Artan. 


dicnt, but also through the bitter truds of party 
compromises and ministerial defeats, ostabliabes 
au example of firm and generous loyalty, such as 
it were not easy to match in history. He was a 
strong supporter of the prerogative (d the crown, 
but at the same time a etanneh advocate for tbo 
unbiassed administration «f the law. Tlie tem« 
perate conduct, and the excellence of his views iu 
the government of Ireland, far exceeded any dis- 
i^layed by his predecessors. Carte the historian 
wrote his life iu two large folio volumes, with an 
apjiendix which filled a thir^ a circumstance 
which has served, in not a few mstanca^ to attach 
.more importance to his name tlian really belongs 
to it. For, after all, he has haAlJy any claims to 
be considered a statesman, in tlie higher sense of 
the word, and will have been justly but not ex¬ 
travagantly praised when he has been pronounced 
a man equally honest, useful, and consistent, in an 
I age when those virtues were rare. 
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The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 

Who fhirly puts her ctiaracters to bed.” * 


Such are the lines by which Pope, in his character 
of women, describes the subject of this memoir— 
to which, however, it is to be added, that a part 
only of her varied pretensions to notice are aliaded 
to in the couplet; and that though, in this limited 
reference, the implied satire must be admitted to be 
conect, still some favourable opinion ought to have 
been in fairness expressed of au authored who was 
amongst the first of her sex iu England who suc¬ 
ceeded to any extent as an original writer. The 
period of Aphara Behn’s birth is unknown; the 
place of it was Canterbury, where her family, 
which was named Johnson, had a reputable descent; 
and it may be as well to observe at once, that this 
incertitude of facte and information perv^es every 
account we possess of the subsequent periods of 
her life. While a girl, her father was recom¬ 
mended to Charles 1. by Lord Willoughby, and 
through the interest of that nobleman, swas ap¬ 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor oi Surinam iu the 
West Indies. Hfi unfortunately died on his pas¬ 
sage out, but his family, who embarked wjth liiro, 
reached the settlement in safety, and resided on it 
for some time widi satisfaction. Aphara in, par¬ 
ticular was delighted witii it :*Bhe has left a pleas¬ 
ing description of it, still in print; and afterwards 
presented an account of its statistics to the Go¬ 
vernment. The following picture of the situation 
of her fomily upon their tending is in her own 
words: As soon as we came into the country, 
the best house in it was presented to us, called St 
John’s HUi. It stood on a vajt rock of white 
marble, at the foot of which the river ran a great 
depth down, the little w^ves dashing and fofm|pg 
over tile foot of the rock, made the softest purlings 
in the world. The opposite bank was adoniM 
.with a quantity of different flowers, etenidly blow¬ 
ing, every day and every hour anew, fenced be¬ 
hind with lofty trees of a thousand rare forms «id 
colours. The pnwpect was the most ravishing 


that sands can create. On theVIge of thia white 
rock, towards the river, was a walk or grove of 
orange and lemon trees, about half the length of 
the Mall in St. James’s Park, whose flowery and 
fruit-hearing branches met at the top, and mter- 
cepted the fierce rays of the sim. A cool air that 
came from the river at the hottest hours of the 
day, made it uut (mly a delightful retreat, but 
ren-eshing the blossotni^ nyide mem ever fragrant 
and blooming. The boated gardens of Italy can¬ 
not excel tliH grove, winch art and nature com¬ 
bined *to adbrn. It was wonderfiil to see trees, 
equal in size to tlie English oak, take root hi a 
solid rook, with' afterwa^ but a scanty covering 
of earth.” 

Here, too, Aphara found another memorable 
chann in hci* acquaintance with the celebrated 
African Prince, Oronookp, whose adventures she 
recited in tile novel bearing his name. The story 
is now best known by SouUieme’s tragedy, in the 
prefooe to which many high compliments are paid 
to the originM writer, Aphara. She represents 
herself as having been a witness of the incidents 
related in h«r Itook, and it was well known that 
she took an honourable delight in consoling the 
misfortunes of the chieftain as far as her resources 
pennitted. The youthftil zeM with which she 
tended upqjn the unfortunate couple, and her kind¬ 
ness in teaching the wife mimy of the Uttie iu- 
genuities of polite edpeation, naturally excited a 
reeiprocity of interest. B.v turns she listened with 
avidity to their description of the romantic habits 
of their unfostructed countrymen; or recounted to 
them witit ardour the great achievements of an-,, 
tiquity, or the staiking characteristies of modem 
society. The intimacy was preserved witii a cer¬ 
tain degree of esteem and entliusiasm which it 
were qynieal to make reprehensible, when the 
youth of the ono party and the simplicity of the 
Other are remembered. Oronooko ewed Aphara 
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bi* " grwt raistreeB," and an inexperieneed cLel of 
t^eut exalted la the Qompiiment. 

ITpoa our eeerion of Sminun to the Dutch, oho 
rotunied to England, and Bottling in London, soon 
after gave her -hand.in marriage to Mr. Behn, a 
merOMint of Dutch eatnustion in the city. At 
what period ahe lost her husband ia now only to 
he eo^jeetured. The next event of any particular 
interest we know of in her life, was her appoint¬ 
ment by the ministry of Charles II., to reside at* 
Antwerp, in the capacity of a political spy, or rather 
08 a courtesan foi^the good at her country. Her 
character fir levi^ must have be«i pretty gene¬ 
rally puMiahed, before any oitice of tills description , 
could have been proposed for her acceptance. The 
manner in which she acquitted herself, both in 
polities and. love, seem* to have been succesafnl 
' * enough; she discovered the memorable project for 
sailiiu up the Thames, concerted by De Ruyter 
and Gorimlius de MHttj' in 1866, and sent timely 
notice of it to the govemment at home. Correctly 
as events proved this intelligence to have been 
founded, the English ministers received it with in¬ 
credulity, and Aphari abandoning all connexion' 
with politics in a pet, surrendered her undivided 
attention to gallantry. Of her adventures in tiiis 
wroer, she has left a sufficiently entertaining account 
in her letters. Her prinoipal admirer, and the one 
from whom she otdained her knowledge of the plan 
upon the Thames, was one Yander Albert, a man 
respectably connedted in the states of Holland. 
The pr(>gras8 of tills intercourse may be presumed. 
After some time spent in undisturbed confidence, 
she was warned of his inconstancy, by tiie history 
of a lady whom he lutd married after a long and 
ardent courtship, and then deserted. Aphara be- 
camn acquainted with the injured wife, and was so 
moved by her sufferings, her virtues, and her 
beauty, that she had the generosity to determine 
upon restoring bw to her husband’s arms. The 
Bcliemc adop!.ed for accomplishing this object, was 
soon resolv^ on, and easily put into practice. An 
interview was fixed upon between the lovers, it ^aa 
to be secret, and take place in the dark; Catalina, 
tile forsaken bride, was thus substituted for Mrs. 
Behn, and the meetings were several times repeat¬ 
ed without a discovery of the deception. Unfortn- 
nately, when tile truth bpeame known, Albert was 
more ineensed than evpt against his unfortunate 
la^, and though Aphara muaed to see him, he 
s# perasted in nejglec^ her. After exhausting 
bis resourees of solicitation in order to re-ingratiate 
himself with bis mistress, he at last followed the 
example she had shown hiiq, and projected a stra¬ 
tagem of revenge. There was aVeduced old gen- 
tiewoman, whom Apliara had taken to live Vith 
her out oompassion, and with whom she not 
un^qaentiy at^d her bed. Over t^e scruples 
of tids coumamen, a haudscrae ^esei^ sufficed to 
proyail' ,|»nd she oonsentod, upon an appointed 
nl^^ Simrender. hm; privilege to Albert. Now 
mi tha evmiing settled for ^e execu¬ 
tion of ibiil .enlei^fiiriser tiiat Aphara supped from 
hoflte in cmnpMiy wi^ the son and daughters of 
her UuHtlwdU On thw raWn, some auadni im¬ 
pulse of Inw seixed Spop the party, and they 


sn lady’s!^ and be tnere (mrprised, with lights, 
l^y Idn.^Jihnvttnd .his fhe denoueamnt 

fbxp^Bsed, u hdtaqrini^jnjmm^ two men were 


found lying together, not less to their Own astonish¬ 
ment, than that of all the rest present. What 
remains to be told, .is neither so pleasant nor so 
justifiable; the accommodating matron was discard¬ 
ed; Albert excused himself upon the ungovemable- 
nen of his pasipon, and so far triumplmd, that an 
arrangement was entered into, by the terms of 
which Aphara was to return to England, and be 
there followed by him; after which, as a reccun- 
jicnse for his fidelity and his disappointment, he 
was promised he^hand at the altar. What provi¬ 
rion w.IS to be made in tliatcase for the wife, whose 
neglect had already been so properly commiserated, 
we are'not informed; the sudden death of Albert 
in s fever, at AmsteHam, while preparing for the 
voyage, saved both parties from the consequences 
o{ the difficulty thev were about to incur. 

*The ehip in widen Aphara sailed from Dunkirk 
foundered on the coast of Kent, and the passengen 
were saved By boats from the shore. Thus once 
more restored, poor and prediigate, to the pleasures 
of London, she spent th^remainder of her life in a 
lascivious career of intrigues, which was even con¬ 
spicuous in an age so corruptly distinguished as 
that of Charles 11. What she failed to acquire by 
love, she endeavoured to obtain by literature; the 
multiplicity of her productions are to he ascribed 
to the nece88it;^he laboured under of writing for 
her support. Courted by wits and authors for her 
conversational taleuts, and solicited by lords and 
^llants for her personal charms, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that her r^utation should have risen to a con¬ 
siderable height; and tiiat numerous compliments 
to her talents and popularity are to be found in the 
works of several of the most memorable writers of 
her time. The woman who boasts the addresses 
of such noblemen as Dorset and Rochester, may 
be supposed to have possessed no ordinary attrac¬ 
tions, while the authoress who could secure the 
praise of Diyden and Southeme, must certainly 
be admitted to bave been highly endowed, and yet 
who now reads or thinks of the once favourite 
Aphara Behn 1 

She te chiefly known by a paraphrase of the 
celebrated letters between a nobleman and his 
sister-in-law (Lord Gray and the Lady Henrietta 
Berkeley); for a couple of volumes published in 
twelves, and consisting of minor histories and novels; 
and for three volumes of miscellaneous poetry com- 

C d by the Earl qf Rochester, Sir Geor^ Etlierege, 
ry Crisp, and herself. The first of these latter 
volume appeared in 1684, the second in 1685, and 
the tlurd in 1688; the contents of the whole are 
pmfipally composed of songs mid short light 
pieces. The most brifcy portion of her worirn con¬ 
sists of her pUys, seventeen in number, which have 
been long dead to tiie stage, and are most remark¬ 
able for a display of indelicacy, such as few would 
expect firom her sex, and-no second age ever tole¬ 
rated in this country. The majority were snccess- 
fid, though abounding in arrant plagiarisms; whole 
plots and passages, wherever they suit her wants, 
being freely takefi from other writers. These liber¬ 
ties eulogists have been ito the pains of trying 
to excuse, by t«pTosentiU|; that ^e borrowed less 
&Dm any stinted resources her own imagiimthip, 
than from the urgency with which in generafshe was 
necessitated to produce. But even tiiis, when taken 
for truth, in no respect lessens the wrong done to 
the one party, or lightens the offence of the 
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f The letten to Lyeidae, inserted m her memoirs, 
weio addressed to no tictitioas character, ill which 
case her paitsion must have been as hapless as it 
was strong. Her last illness wa» protracted and 
painful, and terminated in doath on the 16th of 
April, 1689 : as t^e date of her l^ith is not pre¬ 
served, so the extent of her age cannot be calcu¬ 
lated. She was buried in the cloisters of West¬ 
minster Abbey; the spot was marked by a plain 
atone of black marble, on which appeared this^ 
doggerel by way of epitaph : • 

Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortality 1 , 

Great Poetess !—Oh I thy stupendous lays 
The world admires, and ihe Muses praise. 

The complimentary testimony home by Diyden 
and Southerue to the talents of Aphara Behn, his 


/ been already mentioned; bat she has received 
other tributes from her literary contemporarfes, 
which, if not as high in authority, are yet higher 
in amount. Of these, Charles Cotton may be men¬ 
tioned Hrst, and after him Xangbaine, aiio pro¬ 
phesied, that her name ndist long be cberi^ed 
among the lovers of the drama. Gildon, her pub¬ 
lisher, who lived in habits of great intimacy with 
her, is far more particular and encomiastic. He 
■•describeB her as strong of mind, and with suck a 
command of her faculties, that she used to write in 
the midst of company, wnd at the^une time share in 
the conversation. Though in her tenipbr choleric, 
.yet friendly, and incapable of wJlibl injury; witty, 
yet good-natured; honourable iif her actions, and 
in sentiment frank; and though more gay than 
allowed by the strict, yet always tender of the 
rules of modesty. 


RICHARD BUSBY, D.D. 


DocniB Birssr’s monument stands against the 
screen of the choir, in the south aisle of West¬ 
minster Abbey; it is the work ^ Bird, an able 
artist, who executed the seulpturo work of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and the statue of Cardinal Wol- 
sey in the hall of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
but who has been chiefly commended fur this per- 
furmaiice, which ranks as his master-piece, and is 
additionally entitled to attention for the elegance of 
the epitaph inscribed ujam it. The doctor is repre¬ 
sented in the full size of life, reclining among his 
books, and appears sUU devoted to study, though 
nearly worn out by its intensity: in his right baud 
is a pen, in his left a manuscript The design is 
simple and natural, the finishing decidedly neat, 
and the effect consequently good. The inscription 
is long, and in Latin, but expressed in a purer 
idiom than is to bo observed in later compositions 
of the kind. 

En inhra positam 

diualis hominum oculis observabatur 
Busbeii imaginem 1 

Si earn * 

Quee in animis altius insedit 
Dltiu desideras; 

Academise utriusque et Fori lumina,. 

Attlee, Senatds, atque Eeolesim 
Princii>e8 viros contemplare: , 

Cumque satam ab illo ingmiiorum messem 
Tam Varlam taraque uberem lostrayeris, 

Quantus is easet, qui severit, cogita. 

Is certe erat 

Qui insitam cuique k naturft indolem, 

Et acute perspexit, 

Et exercuit commode, 

£t felieiter promovjt. 

Is erat 

Qui adolescentium animos , , 
Ita docendo finxit ahiitque 
I Ut tain sapere discerent quam fitri, 

Dnmque pueri instituebantur 
Sensim suocrescerent viri. 

Qttotquot illitts disciplind penitus imbati 
In publicum prodiere 


Tot adepts, est Monarclik, 

Tot Ecclesta Anglicaua 
Propugnatores, 

Fidos omncB, p]eroBque%trenuos. 
Qumemoque demum sit fama 
SCHOLA! WESTMONASTERIENSIS, 
Quidquid hide ad homines fructfla reduud&rit, 
Bvsbeio niaxiine debetur, 

Atque in omno porro mvum debebitur. 
Tam utileni patriee civera 
Multis annis opibusqne florere voluit Deus; 
Vicissini llle 
Pietati promovendm 
Se et sua alacris devovit: 
Pauperibus subvenire. 

Literates fovere, 

, • * Tmpla instaurare— 

Id^illi erat divitiis fmi; 

Et hos in usus 
Qaidquid non erogfirat vivos 
Legavit monens. 


Bichardus Busb^ Lincolniensis, 

S. T. P. 

Natus est Luttoniie 1606, Sept. 22. 

Schoiao Westmou’st pnefectus est 1640, Dec. 23. 
c , „ . { Westmon’st. prmbendarius 1 Jul 6. 
w w An. Dorn. 10601 

Lccles. (wtllepsi Thesaurarius j Aug.2. 
Obiit 1696, Apr. 5. 

Underneath, behold 
• The image of Bdsbt, 

Such as he met the eyes of men ! 

But if 

The imi^ of all that was deeper seated in his mind 
You &rther seek, 

Regard in both Universities, and at the Bar,, 
In the Court, the Senate, and tlie Church, 

Our leading men: 

And, when you have contemplated 
That crop of intellect, so various and exubemt, 
Then, determine how great was he who sowed it. 
The man he certainly was 
Who most acutely discerned, * 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Most ably exercised) 

Aod happily improved, 

The talent with which nature imbued his scholars. 
He it was 

Who BO moitlded and nourished 
The mind of youth by instruction, 

That they acted and spoke with equal wisdom; 
And developed manho<^ 

While he reared them as boys. 

In all who advanced into public life « 
Impressed by his discipline, 

The Crowi^and Church of Ehgland 
Haw acquired so many bulwarks— 

Fmthful all, and most of them strenuous. , 
• In short, 

Whatever be the fame of 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 

And whatever the advantages produced 
^ By b to society,. 

To Busby ore they te.be chiefly ascribed, 

Both now. and hereafter ever. 

A subject so viiluable to this country 
Flourished, under the pleasure of Heaven, 
for many years, ahd with many blessings. * 
t By tarns. 

In promoting piety. 

In relieving the poor, 

Cherishing literary men, 

Repaifting our Churches— 

He and his mean.s were cheerfully exercised; 
These were the enjoyments of his wealth; 

And to these 

All that he had not consecrated during his life, 

He bequeathed at his death. 

Richard Busby, of Lincolnshire. 

S. T. P. 

He was born at Luton, 1606, Sept. 22. 

Preferred to Westminsto School, 1640, Dec. 23. 
Tn f Westminster, a Prebendary "J July 6. 

in the year df our Lord 1660 > 

Church Treasurer, * J Aug. 2. 

Died 1695, Apf. 6. 

To the praises of this classical epitaph, and the 
dates which conclude it, there is litUo to ^ added; 
in tlim there is notliing to surprise us, for if the life 
of an author is proverJ^Uy destitute of editing 
interest, that of a ’sededoas schoolmaster must be 
doubly barren. Having passed through tlie classes 
of Westmuister sebooll as a king’s scholar, the sub¬ 
ject of ibis sketch was elected a student Christ’s 
Church Colley, Oxford, in 1624, where hie repu¬ 
tation for liberal attainmentq, and oratorical themes, 
was precociously great. He toolf a degree of B. A. 
Octoqer 12, 1628; and graduated as M.A., June 28, 
'1631.. In July 161@, he obtained his first prefer¬ 
ment in the church, and was located in the prebend 
iifid rectory of Cudworth, in tae diocese of Wells; 
and,.m following year, was advanced to that 
ritoaBon in whhfli. be acquired the reputation with 
wbieb ttia akine has been handed down to pos- 
tari^.' 

I Bmng strongly attaidied to those principles in 
I ehuteh and state, upon which tiie Restoration was 
1 effootadyjke.xetdonsly instiUod them into the minds 
l and in return for this virtue was 

\ pm^Hiil(te^:-by ChariealL wRh’ thoae poata in the 


Abbey, and in the church of Wells (where he was 
alMi a canon residentiary), which are particularised 
on his tomb. He took a degree of D,D., October 
17,1660, and carried the ampulla at the coronation, 
which soon after followed. At the convocation 
which met in June, 1661, he a«^ted as proctor for 
tile Bishop of Bath and Wella^ and was one of those 
who approved and subscribed the Book of Common 
Prayer. After a robust and healtiiy life, the result 
of signal temperance, industry, and virtue, he was 
Juried under thi spot where his monument now 
Btandt. 

Dr. Bushy presided over Westminster School for 
the iehgtheiied term of five-and-fifty years; and 
by his great skill and diligence in the discharge of 
this laborious and most important office, bred up a 
greater number of eminent men in church and state 
tflau ever adorned, atone period, any age or nation. 
The report of his contemporaries fully justifies the 
eulogy oi his^pitaph; and Westminster School owes 
the must, if not all, its reputation to the celebrity 
of bis name. He was quick in penetrating the latent 
talents of his pupil^^ ana rigorous in forcing them 
into exertion. lie used to declare that his was 
bis siev^ and that whoever could not pass through 
that was no boy for him. Talking of Dr. Busby in 
the Spectator, Sir Itoger de Coverly bears testimony 
to this latter quality with natural humour, exclaim¬ 
ing, “A great fiian. Sir; he whipped my grand¬ 
father ; a very great man.” Of the many distin¬ 
guished scholars he educated, several will be found 
commemorated in this work. With regard to the 
rest, it must suffice to state, that it was his boast 
at one time to claim sixteen out of the whole bench 
of bishops as his pupils. 

Dr. Busby’s erudition can now only be estimated, 
from the effitions of ancient authors which he pub¬ 
lished for the use of his school: they evince much 
grammatical research and judgment, but have been 
superseded by modem compilations. It should not 
be forgotten that he made the most charitable 
application of his fortune, on every public and pri¬ 
vate occasion. Ho gave 25(M. to beautify Christ’s 
Church College, and Catliedral: in the same college 
he founded and endowed two lectureships, the one 
fur the oriental languages, the other for mathema¬ 
tics; and he moreover gave 1001. to repair the 
room in which they were read. He also contributed 
towards the repairing of Lichfield Cathedral. In 
conclusion, it cav only be observed, tiiat if Dr. 
Busby lias been surpassed by otiter EneUsh school¬ 
masters ui learning, he has been equalled by none 
in success; and it is most grateful to have to add, 
that letters are extant from several of his pupils, 
vriiic'h attest, notwitlAtanding the proverbial cliarge 
of his severity, that he always preserved in them a 
most affection^ remembrance. It is said that in 
Busby the stage lost a ^at actor, as the muses 
lost an accomplished pobt when Lord Mansfield 
became a lawyer. The doctor certainly had a strong 
I passion for the drama. It was inspired, we are 
told, by the applause bestowed on him when per¬ 
forming the RoyJl Slave at (%rtetcliurcb, before the 
king. He often used to declare, tiiat had not tiie 
r^oelfiom broken outandsuppressed the theatre, he 
should certainly have been an actor instead of a 
i schoolmaster. 



HENUY PURCELL. 


HENRY PURCELL, M.D. 


m 

Affixed to one oi the pillaw behind the skreen of the appropriate tones of sound by whidh he dis- 
tbe choir in the north aisle is an old fashioned tinguished written styles; the power of his instru* 
tablet, with the foltowing short but welt expressed mental accompaniments, uid the feeling and ardour 
inscription upon it. It is nearly ill^^ble, and has tof his ballads, all display a depth and variety of 

!«■» «««« nwsAvrtytwesi wnnH^M*! 


been attribu^ by Malone to fh^den :— 

Here Lyes ' 

HbNBV PuRCEtL, Es<^ • 

Who left this Life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his Harmony 

Can be exceeded. * 

Obiit 21 die Novembris 
Anno ./Etatis sure 37 • 

Annoque Domini 1695. 

Of Henry Purcell, who if not exactly in point 
of time our first, yet for many years in point of ' 
Xperit was the chief master of our English school 
of music, the particulars that have been preserved 
are scanty in the extreme. In point of fact we 
know scarcely anything of his short life beyond tlie 
meagre information supplied inmis epitaph, that 
he died in the thirt^seventh year of his age, 
November 21,1695. Both his father and a pater¬ 
nal uncle were musicians and gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, in which he, too, received his musi¬ 
cal education under Captain Cook Humplirey, a 
master to whom alone he seems to have been in¬ 
debted for instruction in his art. It is true that 
this honour has also been claimed for Dr. Blow ; 
but it has been contended on the other hand, that 
he did no more than give him a few lessons. 
Purcell was introduced into the Chapol Royal 
during the year 1664, when he w'as only six years 
old, and had just lost his father. The sedulous 
talent with which he cultivated his studies may be 
inferred from two facts : he brought forward some 
of the most popular of his anthems while only a 
mere chorister, and was chosen organist of West- 
miiistsr Abbey at the age of eighteen. To this, in 
his twenty-fourth year, was added the post of 
organist to the Chapel Royal. • 

lleneeforward he composed twith unexampled 
fertility and applause for the church, the theatres 
and the chamb^. Being principally dteti^guished 
for fugue, oanon, and counterpmnt, ingenious ex¬ 
ercises, which were once esteemed we highest 
tests of murical merit, his popularity must be ad- | 
mitted to have in some measure declined, as snch 
effusions became unfuhionable. But there remain 
standard qualities in his music, of whatev» de- 
seription, which must ensure him a repntstaon so 
long as the art is pracliBed amongst us. When the 
examples that existed for him to emulate are re¬ 
viewed, it will he found that he improved upon 
their greatest excellence in a pA-mninent degree. 
The expressiveness wiW which he adanl^ the 
accentuatiohs of his airs to the meaning or mraa; 


attainments exhibited by no previous master. 

During hid lifetime he appears to have given 
only two publications to the world :-■« “ Musical 
, Entertainment for St. Cecilia's Day,” in 1683; 
and the music of “ (Edipus,” a masque, in 1692. 
Of his anthems, specimens the most favourable are 
preserved in the collections of Doctors Boyce and 
Aldrich: of his songs, an excellent assortment was * 
published by his widow, with a profusion of poetical 
advertisements prefix^, in two volumes, folio, 
under the title of “ Orpheus Britannicusand an 
edition of the best of his instrument^ pieces, 
arranged in four parts, for two violins, a tenor.|, 
and bass, was thus made pftblic —" A Collection of 
Aim composed for the Theatre, and on other occa¬ 
sions, by the late Mr. Henry Purcell: London, 
printed for Frances Pureell, executrix of the 
author, 1697.” The plays for which he set mnsic 
were mmierous and successful ;ssuch as the opera 
of “ King Arthur,” “ Dioclesian,’’ “ Bondnea,” 

“ Timon of Athens,” “ Lee’s Mieodosius,” “ Dry- 
den’s alteration of the Tempest,” and his "Pro¬ 
phetess from Beaumont and Fletcher.” From 
amongst his vocal productions it may suflfice to 
enumerate “ Britons, strike home “ To Arms, to 
Arms" You twice ten Huudr^ Deities pro¬ 
nounced the best piece of recitative in tlie English 
language ; “ W hen Myra sings“ From Rosy 
Bowers“ Mad Bess,” .and the popular glee, 

“ Come unto these jwDow ^nds.” In every style 
of composiUuB, whether pathetic, wild, passionate, 
enei^dc, ot grand, his genius was exquisite and 
orTginal. He is not now to be considered a highly 
polished, but he must always be regarded a most 
powerful master. His harmonica! resources were 
severe, bvA not various ; and his art was deep but 
not melting. Music, when he lived, had not at¬ 
tained the graces later ypars have imparted to it: 
in England it had been manifestly on the decline 
just before his day; and it is Purcell’s boast, not 
only to have revived, but substantially invigorated 
the art. This article might easily he enlarged by 
a disquiritiim npim his works—works which, con- 
1 ridering his •short surprise not less by their 
I number and vaiAety, than thrir excellence: but 
I his professional character was pithily expressed 
when he was sfyled a "gemoa of j^hity,” and 
with that ^isUnction it must here be resigned. In 
1827 a laudable attempt was made to revive his 
“King Arthur” at H*® English Opera House. 
It was again hrou^t out at Drury Lane in 1842, 
with good, if not great success. No other drafte 
have ^n made for many years past from^hia , 
scores. 
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Dstder’s fiitne is plainly attested in the Poets’ i 
Comer hy a bust, placed rather inelegwtly upon a 
very high pedestal between two Ionic pilasters, j 
which are crowned with an apex of light gre^^ 
marble. The inscription corres^nds in simplicity. 

J'oiiN Dhyden, 

Bom 1€32, died I 70 O. 

John Sreffi{:i.i>, Duks of Buckinohsh, 
Erected this monument in 1720. 

The bust by Seheemafcers is one of the best in 
the Abbeyt it was nut put up for some years after 
the monnramt was erectej. For the whole we are 
in some degree indebted tp Pope, whose allusiou in 
the epitaph he wrote (br Bnwe, to the " nameless 
stone” upon the gmve>Of Bryden, provoked this 
tttribute to his memoiw frmn his friend and admirer, 
the Duke of Buckingham. Pope produced a couplet, 
which, however, has not been adopted:— 

This, Sheffield raised: the sacred dust below 

Was Dryden once—the rest who does not know! [ 

Few subjects suggest thoughts more melancholy 
than that which le^s us t« review the deadly con¬ 
tests, which genius not unfrequently has to main¬ 
tain with poverty. For as it is the mind inspiring 
action tiiat can alone prove iml worth, and give a 
lasting title to independent honours, so the career 
of a man of eminent talent, saddened by disappoint¬ 
ments, and subdued by distress, must ever appear 
a soA of martyrdom to Ae imperfections and injus¬ 
tice of our social system. And yet, snch was the 
life of John Dryden, •^* whom it m^ be ajyro- 
priate^ observ ed in bhiowu words on Cmarlra 11 .,— 

8 0* 

" He, toised by fote, < 

Could taste no fhiit of life's desired age, 

But found hla life too true a pilgrimage.” 

There is no poet in ou» language, who, in the style 
of composirion to which he principally addyessed 
himself will- bear a, comparison with Dryden, but 
Pope; and he enjoj^ the benefit of Drydeu’s ex¬ 
ample. NevertheleBs, the anthim of “ Alexander’s 
Feast,” and translator .of “ Uved and died 

in distr^is, and was buried enn charity. 

Different otatements have been made respecting 
^ time of Dryden’s- birthv August fi, 1631, con¬ 
trary to tibe assertion of his mdnument, is now 
reemvpd as the more probable date of that event. 
The place was Tiehmersb, his father’s seat, in the 
parisu of .Aldwinkle-ail-Saints, near (J^dle, in 
Am^tihuHf^onsh^, hat the Drydens were originally 
located-til RttBtingdfHifiliire, which was represented 
in the Hoaae:of pomB^na by members of tee family 
frote flte MMond i^Kaoient of William and Mary 
to 4l^ -tdoao iff me seventeenth. John, tiie poet, 
‘wastes ddeCt acm iff tee fourteen iteildren of 
EritamiH^ ’dim wae tlte' teifd son of Sir Erasmus 
Diyden, hart, of CanonB Abbey, in the former 
ooim^,«vai^^waa< Imed an Anal^^tt His first 
literary iite[deatems wore ritemved in the country; 
after white ’ bh ftadied under Doctor Busby, as a 
^^atB^ddar/ai Weattedifstor; and, waa thence 

..'' 1 ' ' • . , 


elected to a scholarship of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1650. A bawelor’s degree, to which ho 
was admitted in 1653, was his only university 
^onour; and a worthless poem on the death of 
Dord Hastings, is the only one of his collegiate 
exercises that has been preserved. In 1644 his 
father died, and he succeeded to an estate producing 
20 ^. a-year, but subjected to such considerable 
charges, for a widow and younger children, that he 
was necessitated to remove to London, where he 
was patronised by Sir Gilbert Pickering, a relation, 
who served un Cromwell’s privy council, and was a 
member of his abortive House of Lords. 

The death %f the protector afforded the opportu¬ 
nity upon which Dryden firet distinguished himself 
as a poet: the Heroic Stanzas ” he composed on 
that event present a powerful earnest of the luxu- 
rhmt imagery and lofty expreesions by which hie 
more mature productions became characterised : 
they have always been greatly applauded by the 
critics. The poets of his time were not all distin- 
gnished by con^tency iu politics; and Dryden, 
teongh he" had praised Cromwell, was forwm'd in 
welcoming the changes of the restoration witli 
" Astriiu Rujdux, a poem on the happy restoration 
and rotum of his most Sacred Auijesty King 
Charles II.,” which was speedily followed by a 
“ Panegyric on the Coronation.” This facility of 
contradictory praises was long after made a matter 
of reproach to his merits, and that passage in the 
“ Heroic Stanzas,” where he praises Cromwell for 
staunching the blood, " by breathing of the vein,” 
waa particuloi’ly instanced, as a proof that he juib 
tified tee execution of Cliarles I. But this incon¬ 
stancy, however marked, admits of no mean apology. 
The different states of things which Dryden under¬ 
took by implication to approve of, were, when he 
wrote, the acceptable work of the majority of his 
countrymen; no verse of his could influence a 
change, or confirm one when made; aud perhaps 
it is a ftinction neither dishonourable norftuipa- 
triotic to record and exalt tile avowed opinions of a 
nation. * The people of England denied them¬ 
selves proud of Oliver Cromwell, and immediately 
after better pleased with Charlei^II.; Dryden re¬ 
echoed jtbese phMio voices as they were uttered. 
He was still a young, and probably not a most 
reflecting man; and i| may be that the most to be 
said ag^st liim, evm as a private individual, is, 
that he thought well of Cromwell and a protecto¬ 
rate, until ho became acquainted with Charles, and 
lived under a monarchy. 

In 1661 he produced his firrt play, the ‘‘Duke 
of Guise,” whlw was followed during tee next year 
by tee “ Wild Gallant.” These were succeeded, 
in a comparatively short period, by no less than 
three-and-twenty others. He entered into a con- 
far^ grith the patentees of tee King’s Theatre to 
supply three plays a year; and like mimy others 
who have formed ante an agreement, nevear once 
fulfilled it. Nevertheless be pi^uoed with sufficient 
fertiUiy to found his earliest chum to popularity on 
hk dramatic efforts: they comprise tragedies and 
comedies, written in rhyme; an exploded style of 
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composition, which, with many another fashion, 
even less defensible, was brought into this country 
by the courtiers of Charles II. upon thsir retuM 
hrom exile in France. Drydeu’s avowed inotive in 
eultivsting it was to please and gain money: his j 
pieces therefore abound in those various faults 
which must ever attach to precipitate undertak* 
ings: the richness of his genius breathes through 
them all; but the cramp of a forced taste, and me 
enervation of hurried despatch pervert and disfi¬ 
gure his labours throughout. X(w should it be* 
concealed that they teem with the licentiousness 
that disgraced the age. Varying in merit, they 
also varied in success: the most popularwf the 
number were the “ Spanish Friar,” “ All for Lov^ 
or the World well Lost,” and " Don Sebastian;” 
and perhaps the reader will have been sufficiently 
instructed to enable him to decide upon the cha¬ 
racter to which dramas of this structure can attaiii, 
when he is told, that not even the talents of Dryden 
could procure for them a permanent place upon the 
stage. Rant was their forte; and to correct that, 
Buckingham produced the comedy of the "Re¬ 
hearsal,” a celebrated though not a very clever 
burlesque, in which Dryden was ridiculed under the 
cKkriuster of Bayes. For a while tlie laugh was 
kept up loudly against the poet, but the sterling 
features of his other works gi^ually overcame the 
satire, and he finally balanced ti'fo account by his 
portraiture of Buckingham in Absalom and Achi- 
tophel. Though not one of our first poets in dra- 
matie composiuon, he was our very first in dramatic 
criticism. He confounded the classicalists by con¬ 
fessing that he could not relish the pathos and sim¬ 
plicity of Euripides. His profits from the stage, 
though desultory, were not small. It has been 
calcidated that, upou an average, he received 2Sf. 
fur' the copyright, and ^5l. fur a benefit of each 
play. 

After the “Satire on the Dutch,” came his “Annus 
Mirabilis, or the Wonderful Year,” which was pub- 
lislied in 1067, and afforded the fimt clear evidence 
of that sonorous vigour which belougs to bis ma¬ 
tured style of heroic verse. His reputation may be 
considered to have been fully established about 
this time; as upon the death of Sir William Dave- 
nant, ]^e was made Poet Laureate. The “Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry,” followed, and ki 1679 he co¬ 
operated with Lo^ Mttlgrave, afterwardsJ)uke ef 
Buckingham, in bis “ EWy on ^tire.” The rules 
laid down in Ais composition were soon after illns- 
trated in that most famous of political ^oems “Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel,” which was writtetf at the 
invitation of the monarch, and iq)pliee to Charles 11., 
the careless Monmouth, and dqpiguing Shaftesbury, 
the leading incidents of tiie rebellion of Absalom 
against Darid. This performance has never been 
quailed, and can never wholly lose its Mpuhirity. 
The severity w^ which it was expressed naturally 
raised a host of enmnies against the author; but he 
bore the bnmt of invective with firmness, while 
^nsmous eff merited success; and even proved his 
indifferenee to tiie rage it excited, by publishing 
his “ Medal,” a laneorons satire on s^tion, when 
the indictment of high treason against Shaftkbuly 
was tiirown out by the ignoranuu of the Grand 
J ury Middlesex. 

Such were the services which Dtydmi rendered 
to the government, Mtd such the poems by whidi 
he improved the litmature of bis conntty, and yet 


neither his abilities nor h^ industry could save 
him from that scour|;e of poets—abject poverty. 

To describe tiie anxiety which these straitened 
circumstances brought on him, or to quote his own 
account of his sufferings, w^ld move tlie pity of 
the reader, but to what avail 1 It is sufficiently 
notorious tliat some of the greatest minds that ever 
adorned a nation, have in England been abandoned 
to the meanest distress—that shame is indelible, 
^nd it is enough to state that Dryden was one of 
the number. In addition to the former demands 
upon his purse, he had now to provide for a grown¬ 
up family, by the Lady Elizabeft Howard, sister to 
the Earl of Berkshire, whom he bad married before 
’ the great plague broke out. This match added so 
little to his happiness, that he railed bitterly, and 
often grossly, against matrimony and the fair sex, 
on many subsequent occasions. Once, aa we are«• 
told, his wife wished slie was a book, that riie 
might have more of his society ; to which the un- 
gallant husband sharply replied, “ Let it be an alma¬ 
nack then, my dear, that 1 may change you once 
a year.” His next publication consisted of some , 
•classical tranalations, and “41i8cellany Poems,” in ‘ 
two volumes. Charies II. soon .after died„ and he 
testified his loyalty by “ Threnodia Augustalis,” a 
funeral poem, which, like most other ex-officio 
performances, reflected no credit upou the author 
or his subject. , 

Upon me accession of King James, Dryden 
became a convert to the catilolio church, and 
received an addition of a-year to his salary as 
Poet Laureate, This change was the subject of 
much cavilling and abuse, at the time; but as Dr. 
Johnson honestly observes, there can be no more 
reason for our que^ouing Dryden’s motives for 
this act, than for suspecting the sincerity of Digby, 
Stiliingfieot, ''and uumberless other men of the 
highest coiiudoration in diffcrmit ages, who con¬ 
scientiously afforded a siniilar example. Certain 
it is, that up to tho day of his death he gave evi¬ 
dence,of a constant attachment to this chosen 
church. In defence of it he composed his memo¬ 
rable fkble of the “ Hind and the Panther,” and to 
promote its popularity, translated the Life of St, 
Francis Xavimr, and l^imbaurg’s “ History of the 
League.” If interest was the sole object of his 
convexbion, in that respect he was deservedly dis- 
i^qmintod, for he received neither place nor equi- 
vident reward from his catholic sovereign; and 
upon tiie bare some of religion was mect^ from 
his only post, the laureate, wium WUliam and 
Mary succeeded to the throne. After all, per- 
hi^, the boat evident we can have of a stoble 
conviction in ms mind lies in the fact of bis having 
educated his sons in tiie Roman Catholic faith, and 
devoted them Ml to the service of the papal see. 

The idea of the bind and the pantiier, as types of 
the catiiolid and protestant churches, is fiir from 
being either just or happy; what can be said of 
that whidh is unnatunS, text that it is absurd also ! 

A dialogue of tmasts upon the choice of religion is 
the ne pm vltm of preposterous fiction. Jmd yet , 
the Isngnage of this poem is so rich, the versiflta- 
tion so marical ind lofty, the iilostrations so feli- 
dtous, mid tiie ehuwoters so true, that it has 
rivalled Absalom and Achitophel in r^utation. 

It was not tiie only proof Dryden gave of the 
addroH with which he could turn the gnteeful . 
atrength of poetry to tiie aid of religiotts coiitro- 
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reny. The Borviee he rendered the Roman C&ibolie 
Chu^ in the Hind and Panther,” he had for- 
aqetfy d(^e the Proteatant Chord), hy defending 
her in bht ** Beiigio Laiei,” against the diasentera. 

With this fable Bryden’a labours for the welfare 
of cfaurdi and state vmre suspended; for be had 
Scarcely tune to congratulate the coimtry on the 
birth of a prince, when William and Mary rose to 
the crown, and he lost every ho]>e of court favour, 
and every i^ance of preferment. Ho was a ratthdic,, 
and therefore displaced; or in other words, that 
yeey revolntuHt which was to have overthrown 
bigotry, and made the nation liberal, cast up a broad 
nunt^ of exdusion, and bound him aa a dissen-^ 
ter from itc creed with tiie rigid chaine of mtole-’ 
ranee. The protestant again became a bigot, lest 
the catholic imght find a chance of being one in 
bis atead. Thus was the. generous nature of free¬ 
dom oonttacted and .abw^, and the chaiity of 
religion once more saodheod to the selfishness of 
power. ' ■ 

According to aome^ one honourable circunuiiance 
attended Bryden’e dismissal, and, where so much 
is discceditahle, that ought not to bo enppresaed.t 
It bw been said that the Dnke of Dorset, who was 
then Xdrd Chamberlain, accompanied his notice of 
the change made in his detriment with an assur¬ 
ance the salary should be allowed out of his 
private purse. Jbere exists, however, no proof 
that this promise, if ever made, was kept; or rather 
the &ct seems t* stand completely negatived by 
tlioee declarations in which Dryden took credit from 
^e public for the patience with which one who had 
always been poor, bore the loss of a little fortune. 
The most mortifying part of the calamity, however, 
remains to be told: his old rivM Sbadwell*, the 

* Shsdwdl, tne rival In poStica at well aa In poetry, of 
Dryden, baa a bandaoiQe tabular monument in the PMta' 
Corner, aurmounn'd vriih aA um, and bung elth drapery, on 
which ia the fotionii^ epitaph:^ 

M. S. » ♦ 

Thomaa Shadwell amigeri, * 

. Antique atlrpe in agro Btaflbtdlaa 
Oriundl, 

(lul regnantibut^ulielino Teitio et Maria 
Poetae Iduieati 
-1 t 

H{ttorlognU)bi Regii 
Tltuioa meruU. 

Ob. Nov. 20, iS02. ;Gtat. tuae 55. 

' 

, Chariaainio Parenti 

'Johannea tButdweil, M.l). 

. P.P. - 

* • * ' 

Sacred to the Memory 
‘ Of 

'■ Shomaa Sbadwell, £aq. 

.'".i' ' Who datemded 

1 .. Enp an ancient ftmily in Stsfibrdainre; 

‘ .•Obtaiii|d try hla merita 
, _ Thetifleof Pwsttmaeat 

^ Dmiimpe irtga.of WUluim and Maty. 

.y." Jehu'fibadtbffl, MJD. 

' ‘V, .'■■‘.'.■'Eweted.tbls 

■'TOis'mWtdejtePaaiiw. 

'flMhnlt^iRUiAfiim lit Mi: ApefS aeat, Stanton Hili, In 

OlTIlfilitTfflTtirri Cmbtidge. Beatudiedat 


ts h* IStoduosfl Jp leaa'than 


hero of " Mac Fledmoe,” that most exquisite of hie 
satires, which became the acknowledge prototype 
of the Duneiad, was er«tted his successor ; and 
what virtue could have brooked that triumph with- ‘ 
out spleen t 

> Being thus doubly necessitated to write, he pro- 
dneed in Ififi^Vith some assistance .from his sons, 
translations of Juvenel and Pendus; and meditated 
an heroic poem on the achievements of the Block 
Prince. Tills conception, &om the few observations 
(dropped by him (m the subject, it is Iti^hly to be 
regrett.:d he had not perseverance to finUb; for it 
can)'of be doubted that, independent of the novelty 
of iiitioducing, aa be intended, guardian angels to 
supplant the heathen machinery of the ancients, he 
would, even in other respects, have done additional 
honour to the age, and memorable service to the 
itterature of hfe country. How proud a thing would 
it not have been had the same period produced 
" Paradise List,” and a poem by Dryden, which, 
though confessedly modelled from the ancient epics, 
should have rivalled their highest merits 1 

It was not until 1694 that Dryden began, and 
nntil 16t(7 that he finished, the most important and 
most celebrated of his works, the tnuislation of 
Virgil, for which.he received 1300^. In reviewing 
this perfoTOumce it will be readily perceived, that 
by his preference of the Roman to tiie Grecian 
epic, his judg&ent happily accommodated his 
powers. For however criUcs may differ in opinion 
as to the superiorify of Homer over Virgil, or the 
equality of Virgil witti Homer, there can be little 
or no question that there is a rotundity in Virgil 
peculiarly adapted to the splendour of Dryden. The 
work was one of no common difiiculty and hazard: 
it had been undtn^ken before, and was only made 
doubly arduous by the failure of those very cfibrts. 
The reputation ctf the poet magnified the under¬ 
taking; the author had to contend with himself, and 
triumphantly did ho come forth from the engage- 
mmit. Dryden in this exertion may be said to have 
snrpaaBed himself, for he produced the most spirited 
translation at that period existing in any language 
in the world. The critics then and the critics to 
this day find fault with it; and it is not to be denied 
that in many passages the verse is defective, and in 
others the sense extremely vague; bnt the {oice of 
the public still loudly approves it; it» the common 
8tanda;)i^ (rf Dry den’s ibme; and Aough Pitt under¬ 
took to render the whole performance into English 
more faithfully, Vmd more equq,bly; while in our 
own time, Sotheby has made a more perfect version 
of thcGeorgics; still Dryden’s Virgil remains as 
popular as ever. 

i* 

• 

seventeen. Their success was In some respects considerable, 
but vei7 evanescent. He was a coarse Imitator Ben Jon- 
ooii/and showed much humour, but of too bread and extra¬ 
vagant a cast. As a social coenponion his reputation was high 
for trit, eloquence, and lively humour. He died (^an exces¬ 
sive dose opium, to the Use of which he was addicted. 
His SOB, the Doctor, who erected this monument, was physi- 
oiim to Queen Anige, George 1., who knighted him, and 
George II. 

* tt was otiglnaily puMlshsd by Jacob Tonson, os ardent 
• Whig os Dryden was a detennined Tory. The bookseller 
wlshod to dedicate the work to King WQIiam, but aa the 
author wonld not ecdsenii he paid the new sovereign ail the 
complimeot he ctNild by desiring the engraver of the plates 
with which the poem was embellished, to draw .Sneos 
ttnifonnly with a hook nose, so u tiD make him look like 






Diyden’s last undertaking, from whidi however 
he matched leisure to translate Fresnojr’s Art 
of Painting, was his Fables, a series of comj^i- 
tions containing some of the most l>eaaiiful illus¬ 
trations of his art and powers. Contrary'to the 
import of the title, they comprise only a version 
of the first book of the Iliad, and ^veral of Chau¬ 
cer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” They Were rapidly pro¬ 
duced in consequence of an agreement whim his 
necessities constrained him to enter into with Ton- 
son, the bookseller, to write ten thousand verses fof 
3002. In addition to this humble xemunenttiou, 
however, ho received an honourable present of 
6002. from the Dowager Duchess of Ormond. ^ 

At tile conclusion of the book of “ Fables ” was 
first printed the “Ode on Alexander’s Feast,” which 
has so long been, and in all likeliliood must ever 
remain, one of the best as well as the most populhr 
Lyrics in our language. It was written at the 
solicitation of the society for whon* he had pre¬ 
viously composed the song on St, Cecilia’s Day, and 
was rewarded with a present of 402. 

Diyden died of a mortification in one of his legs, 
in Gerard Street, Soho, May 1, 1700; and if the ' 
only, account extant be true, the circumstances of 
hi.s burial were as perverse as those of his life had 
ever been. The Earl of Halifax, and Lord Jeffries, 
son of the Chancellor, arc botli Bind to have offered 
a public funeral to his remaius; and the one noble¬ 
man to have promised 6002., and the second 10002., < 
for a monument to his memory. The latter lord, 
however, assumed to himself the preference origi¬ 
nally given to the former, and actually counter- 
ordered the directions given for the funeral. A 
public disappointment of the ceremony was thus 
occasioned, at which Lord'Halifax took so much 
offence, that he withdrew his bounty, and was again 
imitated by young Jeffries, who was now mean 
enough to confess that he was drunk when he first 
inteitered, and could not think of keeping a word 
pledged in that state. In the midst of this confu¬ 
sion, poor Dryden’s corpse lay for three weeks at 
the undertaker’s, until Doctor Garth honourably 
stepped forward, and proposed a subscription-fune¬ 
ral, for which he set the first example by putting 
down a liberal oemtribution. The design succeeded, 
and the mortal remains of the immortal Dryden 
were removed to the College of Physicians, where 
Garth delivered a Latin oration. Horace’a“ Exegi 
mouumentum »re perennius,” feit to “ mournful 
music,” was them sung with an accompaniment of 
trumpets and hautboys, and other instruments. Hie 
funeral procession, which was long and s|ilendid, 
was next conducted to the Abbey, the band “ making 
a very harmonious noise,” spa twenty mourning 

King WUUam. The ciremnttanoe provoked an epigiun 
which perhaps ia worth quoting 

•'Oid Jacob, hy deep jadgmeutaway'd, , 

To please the wiee behoMera, 

Haa placed old Natsau'a hodred noie 
On poor Alneaa’ ahouldara: , 

To m^e the parallel hold tack, 

Methfnka a little 'a lacking, , ^ 

He took Ma tather pig-a-baok, 

The other aent him packing.” 

The point Is good, but borrowed bom the Latin 

" Quia negat .ffineis magna de atiipe KeronemT 
SustuUt bJe patrem, auatalit Ule matrem " 


coaches each drawn by rix horses, fijlowing, toge¬ 
ther with a midtitude of private carriages. 

Of the pririkte habits and domestic ci^mstanecs 
of Dryden’s life, but litUe is known; and the absence 
of all information upon suc!^ a point may be justly 
taken as an addidiaial piwof that hto home was 
Severely liarassed by tlie poverty be so. often com- 
plained of. That man must have borne much who 
could vent the story of his wants as bitterly as 
, Dryden was used to do, in bis prefaces and demca- 
tions; and be must have been acutely pinched in 
the economy of his table, of whose hoqiitality no 
cotempmm^ lias preserved an^necdote. For the 
very special causes of this distress it were now 
difficult to account: he is not described even by his 
enemies as being vain or extntvajpnt, and dierefore 
could never have been so much straitened if be 
had been at all moderately remunerated for the* 
prolific testimonials he has left us of his genius. 
Some persons have been complacent enough to 
thank his poverty for the quantity he wrote^it 
would have been more just to have wislied that his 
circumstances had permitted him to have written 
less, and made that more* perfect. No one can 
doubt but that what Dryden tells of himself is true, 
namely, that he wrote upon the spur of necessity, 
not wiiat his own judgment prefer^, but what his 
fancy led him to hope would please the people. 

One of his enemies makes hiip confess—^ 

“ Nor wine nor love could ere^aee me gay, 

To writing bred, 1 knew not what to asy.” 

But this censure, if admitted at all, must be 
admitted with much reservation; for Congreve 
represents him as one pleased to advise and instruct 
by his conversation: the probability is, that habits 
of thought and study, by giving mm fewer oppor- 
tunitics to cultivate conversational power*, left him 
infelicitous in the ex,en:iBe pf ihetn. Of his temper 
and amiability as a man and a father, we have the 
kindest assuranses; of his mind the character he 
has himself <fa-awn of Charles II. has been held by 
Dif. Johnson to be as good a description as we can 


” Hit convertation, wit, sgd pertt, 

His knowledge In tbe noblest useful arts, 

• Were such, dead authors could not give 
But habitudes of those that live; 

Who lighting him did greater lights receive. 

He drolned from all, and all they knew; 

His apprehension quick, his judgment true; 

That the roost leani'd with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less.” 

* • 

To review the Works of Piyden with that fidelity 
and attention which their value and vaiiety demand, 
would require more space tiian can here be spared 
for tiie taw: it must suffice to state generally, that 
he was ih% first £n|li6bmiin who expressed the 
rules of poetical critiiwm with precision and ele¬ 
gance, and made his riiimpositions the best examples 
extant of tiie excollearo of the rules he had md; 
Who wrote satire with severiiyaBd taste eombiued; 
who launched into every style and flow of numbto, 
and snatched snocess from each; and t^t he wah 
the only Englishman who found the versifioationof. 
our poetry immature, and had tbe genius to prodnoe 
from it all the effects of which the language is sus¬ 
ceptible. Dtyden’s poetry is also entitled toanemh^ 
meed of praise, to which no other vdhimin«ias 

a 
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in oar eoa hjr clajm: tile more he wrote 

tile moralw unp^eS, and after putting forth all 
hia powers i»Ter declined in vigorous strength. 
Poprt; ** ** is not to be compared with his 

^ Iliad/' nor Muton's/* Fandise Rained ” with 
**Paradise Lost;” butsDr^rden’s “viigil” is far 
BDjlietior to Us preceding translations from the 
; Lathi,, and his aecond ode to St. Cedlia is'better 
: thnn the first Nor was he less commendablt' 
in prose: hianomeroas prefaces abound' Ith meitts 
Itbth of style and doctrine. Honours so complex no 
aeeond author has to tiiis d«y acqui^ amongst us: 
Shakspeare alone ^auated tragedy, but Diyden 
peifectod satire, essay, ode, and fable, '’^he best 
editions of his woiAs are th<^ in p.ose,«. fted by 
Malone, in 4 vole. 8vo, 1800; those n vereo, edited 
by Todd, rnth notes by Warton, in 4 vols. 8vo, 
*1812; and those botii r’^^rase and 'prse, edited 
together by Sir lY Aj^liioott, in 8vo, 

1818 . ■ 

As a pnblleinan. Dry den has been, severely 
sored for sem^ity, and it be added, not mbrd 
severely tium Justly. We arp constrained to blame 
him, n^ so much becahse; having snug tiie praises 
of <>omiVeU, he turned with the first tide, and sung 
those of Glumes also, bat bedanse bis doctrines and 
opinions are abject and unmanly hi the extreme. 
At the Kune time we must remember that authors, 
and of all authors poets, have not been remarkable 
fur political oonsistmicy. There is another point to 
be considered: arbitrary as the policy of the govern¬ 
ment was, at the period referred to, it had, no ir- 
theleSB, honest supporters. May not Dry.' . als'^ 
have been sincere in his later politics, n ' '' . 
now admitted to have been in his la' ..igion ? 


Had he really bemi the sycophant that some would 
imply, would he not have seised one of tiie various 
opportimities which no many otiiers avtdied them- 
stives of, and Iiave trimmed to the Revolution, have 
saved his pension, and retiajaed his place t While, 
upon tl, 'auestion t ^sersonal character, the exaes- 
sive fiat ..yof Drydon’s ':.‘tlicationsl8tobf noticed, 
and not so easily excuses in those petfortnances 
b® displays an art 'n grw dniatoiy ftetion, wiiieh 

nnot easily uc ''It ur too stronglv un- 
fiemr.v j. * 

Dryden’s and three sons sui vi^od n-in.; of 
the lattei, Charles was tite *«. .t, who afi®** *»ib- 

^ Uahingtso'oe Latin poi and translan *w " .t to 
' Italy m 1«82, became ebamw 'in to Pep, ,:to- 
cent XII., an' 'rote a poPu. H*' .lo, “"WjUjd, 
''On tiie Hd itossof arotirodl-iie-'’ Retui-rug 
affierwavd® to ,''' ;^iand, he was drewned >i -in 
attempt' i.c ' . across bie Inamos at Datche'. in 

1704 . John, tlip soc".'nf1 sun, was educated a' W ,,i- 
whence he was elected to Oxford, imir i- 
'•hv^ ill J 'iVAur's conversion, ho went to itoira; J 
obtained a kce under hb brother in tha Pop 
househoi... ' There he wrote a comedy, entitio . .. 
" Tht Husband nis own Cuckold,” wfakw wf^nub- , 
sequently actOu at London He ww also.tim tihtimi' 
of a “Tour ip and Sicily,” prtii|^ in 8Vn,< 

seventy-ttve years after his death, wh^ w^ i^eda* 
r'nned bv a fcver% 1701, Emsmu^ lihwW 
war »i<.ucated in the Charteif ahtfSl^veW 
h',s brothers to li ” e, where he obtained h,ct^ 
taincy in the T*- pe’s guat^s. Upon the deatiStW%ls 
kinsman, °ir John Dryden, he came back to 
land, iiihe tod the baronetcy of the foi^y^'iand 
diedin'710. 
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In the south aisle t^pnars the monument erected 
to the honour of this intrepid , admirfil, which has 
been BO appropriately eriticisod by Addison, in the 
“Spectator,” 1 ^ by HoraceWalpole, “Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel’s monument,” says the former, “ has very 
often given me great offence. Instead of the brave 


, cflUuateroftnatp«i^gaipm(inan,neisrepreseuted 
J On his tmnb by the figured a bean, dressed in a long 
i’ periwig, and reppting himBeif upon velvet cushions, 
tmdw a eatihpy siato. The insciip^cai is answer- 
' able to the tnonnmmit; fw inctead of celebrati g 
, the man^ renwrkable actiims he had performed in 
i.. ^ tilie smviee of his country, R acquaitRs us only witii 
theinpnner of ^deatii, in whi^it was impossible 
w hjjm ,te rotp any hcmpxB" Bird was the scidn- 
twl and of him Horace 'Walpole has observed, 
*f. he bestow^ busts anS} bas-reUe^ on those 
cioudetiy Shovel’s and other 
mom^henft w itint mhde nmn of taste droad sneh ' 
hdomtiR* hneription is as follows 

I ''' Snovniii, Enr, 

’ *• 

im €M4miii#i;^'Ghief of-tbe Fleet, 

W hiil ItiajreS^ 

He was deaemsiiily btihv'd;,of his Country, 

. ' iUd estetiaod,'4ihr dryib^ ly tiie Enemy, 
Whohad<^Stea!mqp«tii»^:^0(manetimdCoiu^ 


Being shipwreckt 
, On the rocks of Scilly, 

In bis voyage from Thoulon, the 22d of October, 
17r at Night, 

In t 7tii year of his age, 

Hh. fate w® liu.imt ' ''y sll. but especially the 
.leafariug part of the Nation, • 

'’’o wh' a he was a fa-Pi'crona Patr in, and a worthy 
* Example. 

His body,was flung on the Shoar, 

And bmied with others inrthe San^; 

^ Bat being soon after ttiren up, 

* Was plac’d under this Monument 
Which bis^yall Mistress had caused to be 
• Erected 
To Commemorate 

His Steady Loytity aniS’Extraotdmaiy 'Vertues. 

The gallant subiect of these inadequate honours, 
was a man who, like some others to be mmitione^ 
in the course of these pages, rose by djAt' ^ ir^’ 
hcrent talents atone from one of the towa^'to ^ 
of the highest ranks in the service of 
He was bom ex. Clay in Norfolk abdut the year 
1866.* So bumble were the orcumstances of his 
parents, that they were unable to provide any 
better pursuit for their hopeful ofiiqimg than that' 
of a shoemaker. But the spirit of the ^prentice 
was above the last, and soon aspired to a nobler 
weapon tiun the awL lav^oiated by the hopes of 


» # 
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more honourable enterprize, he abecom(ed from 
the maunfactore of soles, and went into jtlie navy 
as cabin boy to Sir Christopher Seymour whose 
favourable eie he soon attracted by the 4t>|<shness 
of his disposition, and the avidity of liis courage. 
One instance of his early gallantly is recorded. 
Daring the heat of an action in whkh ho was con¬ 
cerned, while yet a mere boy, he heard Sir Chris¬ 
topher express an earnest desire to have some^ 
orders conveyed to anotiicr ship which lay atsn 
considerable ^‘stance. This service young Shovel 
volunteered to jiorfonn ; and receiving his dis 
patches, he clasped tliem between his topt'., and 
swam with them through the enemy's fire. * 

This brave action was the foundation of his for¬ 
tune ; the ndiniral, Sir John Narboroiig*’^ not enlj 1 
promoted him on the spot, but retVmed him twa 
after under his special patronage. T’l Jc^ these 
auspices he rose with speed to the, rsn’’ of Lieji- 
tciumt. In KIT'L when the expedition w; fitted 
out to n'prcss the Barbary corsairs. Si: John 
Narborough was appointed conimnnf1(>r, ai. took 
young .Shovel vvitli him in his own ship. I ■, wask 
selected for a mission to the Dey of Tri]'''li, in 
which, tiiough be failed, yet from the jut' jious 
observations he made, and the accurate ini rma- 
tlhtf lie obtained while resident among th bar¬ 
barians, be was enabled uponsliis rotnni, •■n lay 
before the commander a plan for the dostv .n-tion 
of the hostile fleet. His description of the n'jiubei 
and disposition of the ships, the sir* ngth of Hit 
forts, and tlie nature of the hiirbou!" vvas so 
luinute and niasti'rly, that tUi‘ |ir<'j 't was a]>- 
proved of, and t!ie projector n.-unc'ie the fittest 
person to carry it into cxccntion. lo confonuitv 
will) bis own news, he proceeded at mioiiigtic witji 
the Iwvitij of the squadron, seized upon the- guai'o 
pinnaot, entered the mole, and, ivifliont the bsso' 
a single man, Imriipd four vussels of the !wgost 
8L/.C. This exploit added frt'sh bribianoy m his 
rejmtatitin, and upon the first vacai’cy, Ik was 
pi-wnioted to the command of the .Sapplr "e, a 
fourth-rate ship. With her he was despat-ihcd, 
in 167fi, under the command of Sheffield, Duke of 
Bncliiugb.'un, to the relief of Tangier, whicl! was 
throalcuc'd by a formidable attack from the Moors. 
On tBo 8th of November a desperate assauli was 
intuit; by the enemy to carry tlio place at one 
iiiiocmv'iit; and such was tbe force and fury of 
the charge, that Shovel was required to debark 
hi.s men, and a^ist the troops on shore. This 
servico was promptly rendered, and enfinwed with 
the greatest bravery. The enemy were repulsed 
with a loss which deterred them from a second 
attack, and tlio armament 'returned victorious 
to England. Shovel, however, was so severely 
wounded, as to be prevented for some time after 
from conUuuing afloat. 

When his health permitted him to rejoin the 
fleet, tho war was still in a course of. vigorous 
prosecution. He took or destroyed several power¬ 
ful crutzers, and was very sticceisful in interrupt¬ 
ing tho little commerce which the enemy earned 
on. He returned to England in the latter parbof 
the year 1680; and James II., who then con¬ 
ducted the Jiffairt; of the navy without the assistance 
of a board of a^niralty, thought so highly of his 
merit, that he imnmdialely appointed him to the 
command of the 'Dover frigate. He continued in 
this ship till the Itcvolution, wlien he was ap¬ 


pointed to the Edgar, a third-rate, and signalized 
himself so much in the battle of Bantry Bay, that 
King William conferred on him the honour of 
kni^thood Bemoving soon after into the Monk, 
of,sixty ^Wus, he was aygibinted commander of a 
small ^Uadr'oni consisting of four ships of war, 
and flve i&lc:rior vessels, which were directed to 
cruize up and.|i|own tho channel, and off tbe coast 
of Ireland. On this service he met with consider- 
nblo SB, ^aud intereented romiy of the French 
suoplie;. '^iic.were intended for the use of King 
q OS's Si..., it ■ Inpd. * 

in the fq'’''Wu., /ear he was commodore of the 
squo'lron w..irb '■onveyed Wifljam to Ireland, and 
gav such 6''''’sfacton to his sovereigi., tliat he was 
immediately afterwards raisetl to tlie rank of Rear 
Admiral 01 tho Blue. Towards the close of tha 
same year he assisted General Kirk in tho reduc¬ 
tion of Duncannon Castle, and in January follow¬ 
ing served 08 Rear Admiral of the fleet with which 
the king visited Holland. 

On his return he joined Admiral Rnssel, and 
was ordered to look into Brest. Arrived off tliat 
harbour, he saw forty sail of merchant shi)^ commg 
out, under the protection of three men of war. To 
deceive them he hoisted French colours ; and tins 
stratagem bad nearly praved successful, for the 
enemy did not discover their danger until they 
were almost close to the English squadron. The 
ships of war then took to fli^ and escaped ; but 
seven or eight of tlio convoy were taken, and seve¬ 
ral otliers destroyed. 

At the memorable battle o£F Cape la Hogue, 
Shovel carried his flag, as Rear Admiral of the 
Red, on board the Royal William, a new ship of 
100 guns, and bad his full share of the danger and 
honour of that memorable day. In 1604 he was 
second in command in flic expedition to Camcret 
Bay ; and afterwards, by the express desire of tlio 
king, had tlie chief management of an expedition 
againpt Dui)|cirk. But tlie attempt did nut succeed; 
a^ he tiKik care to demonstrate that no fault lay 
in him, for he went in a boat within the enemy’s 
works, and so became an eye-witness of the impos¬ 
sibility of doing'what his orders had directed him 
to do. 

During' the following year he served in tho 
|uadrou commanded By Lord Bcrkely, which 
bombarded St. Maloes, and exposed himself to 
danger with remarkable intrepidity. He wos'em¬ 
ployed also, under the same nobleman, in another 
expedkioii against Dunkirk, which likewise failed, 
owing, as the dispatches asserted, to the mistakes 
of the engindbr • During tbe remainder of tlie war 
be continued to serve in various parts, but without 
meeting with any opportunity of adding to tlie 
honours he had alread'V acquired. 

On the*acceBsion of Queen Anne, by whom Sir 
Cloudesly was held as highly in esteem as be had 
been by her predecessor, he was advanced to the 
rank of admiral of the white; and, in tho autumn of 
1702 , was sent with a squadron of twenirt' sail, to 
reinforce Sir George Hooke, off Vim. The pinM 
bemg taken before his arrival, and nis services in 
thut quarter thereby rendered unnwessary, he was 
charged to retora to England with tbe cflsabled 
ships of the British fleet, and the captured vessete 
of the enemy. In the following year he was ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-efaief on the Mediterranean 
station, and sailed from St. Helen's with a floM, 
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«on>iBtiM of, English liad twelve Dutch 

thijpe / The <%ject of thii powerful 

■nnaximtiTw io ee^ the Cevenois, protestant 
inhahttkOlh Oi -Lhnguedoe, who, being severely per- 
eeeuted <maoeount of thhir reli^on by Lewis XIV., 
had revolted &oni;hk authority, and implored the 
agahdaxtm ot the maritime powers. Sir Cloudesly 
used every effort to afford them succour; W 
‘finding his exertions ineffectual, was oblig^ to 
retnriR to, England. Ho had the fortune to capture 
a JVench fifty gun ship cm his passage homewards. 

In 170i» he served huder Sir Geoi^e Rooke, and 
was present at the taking of Gibraltar, in tiie action 
off l^aga, when he commanded the van of the 
combined fieets of E^land and Holland. January 
6,1705, he was appointed rear-admiral of England; 
and in the month of Hay following, sailed again as 
e<umnander-in-chief on the Hoditerrauean station. 
Hie fleet consisted of twehtjwnine sail the line, 
bendes fxfnteia fire-^ips, bombs, &c,; and, on bis 
urival off Lisbon, he was jtfined by a squadron 
under Sir John Lwke, md toine Dutch ships of 
war, which made his wl^lb fee amount to forty- 
eight aailpf the line. To provent a junction between 
the squadrons lying at Toulon and Brest, ho cruised 
awhile between Cape Spartei and Cadiz, and then 
returned to Lisbon. On the 22nd of July, the King 
of Charles embarked on board the fleet, 

whi^ immediately proceeded to the Mediterra¬ 
nean. They anchosad in the Bay of Attea on the 
llth of Augimt, and the next day appeared befoi'e 
Barcelona. The land forces immediately debarked | 
under the command of the Bi^ce of Hesse, and the 
Earl of Peterborough; and tihe ships of war being 
hauled on shore, to co-opeiate with the army, the 
bombarding wmmenced with vigour, and continued 
until the 23rd of September, when the governor 
capitulated. This service performed, Sir Cloudesly 
proceeded to England with part of the fleet, and 
left the remainder in the, Mediterranean under the 
commandof ^ John Leake. • , 

During the following summer, Shovel resumed 
his emufo^d ii; the Mediternmean, and become 
invoked in some disputes with the Portuguese 
minista^. The affair •Uuded to. is involved in 
some obscurity.' Whilst he was at Lisbon, Sir 
CSoudesly ordered some pf hk ships to seafon a 
cruize, which were fixed jt, ss they were passing 
(fown the TdffUB, by the royal oacHe of Belem. 
Highly inerintsd at mis ohtni|;e, he oompthined to 
th^e mndstern of Rie Eing of Pertai^ who alleged, 
ht excuse, that the matter originated m the mistiUEe 
of the governor, who had oz^rs to flee and detain 
a Gtetp^osh^ h^ not discharged the port 
(iaea. 3%e however, was not afetted, 

bdeapsa the ui^ spi^ded to was then in the har¬ 


bour, and Shovel had reason to suspect that one of 
the younger princes of the royal family of Portugal 
was eoueemed in the inntU. He therefore gave 
public notice, tliat if such an insult was offered 
again to the British cejoura, he would not wait for 
instructions from>home now to proceed, hut would 
take immediate satisfaction from the mouth of his 
cannon. 

^ Continuing to command on the Mediterranean 
station, he sailed, is 1707> to Toulon, to assist the 
operations of (he Duke of Savoy and Frinee Eugene, 
who had invested the arsenal by land. But the 
success «f the military co-operations was partial. 
Mad it been oflierwiBe, Toulon would have been 
taken by the c<w»federate forces, with upwards of 
forty sail of the line. The French made a must 
vigsrouB and successfol sally on the 4th of August, 
the allies were compelled to raise the siege, and 
the British fleqf. retired from before the port. 

Leaving Sir Tnomas Dilkes in the Mediterranean, 
with a squadron of thirteen ships of the line, he 
sailed homewards with the remainder Of the fleet; 
and on the 22ud of October, struck soundings in 
!H) fathoms water: the wiud tl>en blowing strung 
from the S.S.W, urith hazy Weather, he made tlie 
signal for the fleet to bring to. At six iu the even¬ 
ing he set sail again under his courses, from which 
it was conjectured' tfastt he believed he saw the 
Scilly light. Ere long he made the signals of dan¬ 
ger, as did several otlier ships; but the guns wera 
discharged in vain, no ear heard the report. Soon 
after, the Association, of 90 guns (Sir Cloudesly’s 
ship), struck upon the rocks called the Bistiop and 
his Clerks, or, as some accounts say, the Gilston 
rocks, and instantly went to pieces: the admiral, 
and evoi'y soul on board, perished. One ship of 
70 and another of SO guns shared the same fate ; 
and many others were in imminent danger, but 
escaped by great exertions of seamanship. 

The body of the admiral was found under the 
rocks of St. Mary, a few days after his shipwreck, 
whence it was conveyed, with every mark of public 
sorrow and respect, to Plymouth, and ultimately 
forwarded to Loudon. There a public funeral and 
a national monument were decreed to his memory; 
of which the former was celebrated with consider¬ 
able pomm and the latter has been alrea^ de¬ 
scribed. ,He left behind him two daughters and 
his wife, who was also the widow of his early friend 
and patron Sir JoUh Narborough.^ As his private 
life was highly estimable, and his publfo services 
eminently great, so was the melanraoly nature of 
hk death not only bewailed by his private friends, 
but also lamented by hk country at large. He was 
a member of the Hohse of Commons; having re¬ 
peatedly been returned fod,Rochester. 
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jom PHILIPS. 

tike .Poets’ I Oumeellor of England, and has been partienkxly 


timM trilE Xrtfte Yirril—-* Thk however, k of that description in many places 

which of rieeeseity k limited to the language in 
gem on by Sir which it occurs: no tranriation can convey mere 

ftknitara Eari'HiSKOtt^ felicity of idiom, and the epitaph on PhiUi« will 
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on that account be leas admired in m English 
form than in the ori^nal Latin. It is the compo¬ 
sition of Bishop Atterbuiy, who, when dean of the 
Abbey, reverb the decision of his predecessor, 
Bishop Sprat, a prelate who was.weak 'enough to 
deny a place to me inscription, ihecause it men¬ 
tioned the name of Milton 1 and seems to hare 
been copied by Di*. Johnsoh in his inscription for 
the monumental tablet to OoldMuilh. The bor¬ 
rowed passage, like most oi^nals, is remarkalde* 
for its superiority over ^ %iitation from it. 
After mentioning that in hhi style of writing, 
Philips was second only to Milton, and nearly 
equal to him, the epitaph goes on to stiSte, that, 
"whether he undertook to adorn a subject, tri¬ 
fling, grand, or common, he nerer pwceived or 
reach^ what did not faecoms him; and wherever 
he employed bis pen, was an OMtlwr of tpeeolt, and 
/ranter of nundien aheayt enquitite.” Now John¬ 
son praises Goldsmith as one by whom “ scarcely 
any style of writing was left untouched, and nn one 
touched, unadorned,” Ac.—substantially the same 
idea. 

• 

Herefordice conduntor ossa, 

Hue in delubro statuitur imago, 

" ' Britanniam omnem pervagatur fama 
JOHANNIS PmiiFs; 

Qui viris bonis doctisque juxta cbaru^ 
Immoctale snum ingeninm, 

Eruditione multiplici excnltum, 

Miro atiimi candore, 

Eximia morum simpiicitate 
Honestavit. 

Litterarum amoeuiaram sitim, 

Quani Wintonioe pucr scntire cceperat: 

Inter iEdm Christi ^umnos jugiter explcvit: 

In illo Musarum domicilio 
Prseclai'is iiemnlorum studiis cxcitatus, 
Optimis scribendi magistris semper intentus, 
Carmina serinone jiatrio composuit 
A Groecis Latinisque fontibus feliciter deducta, 
Atticis Romanisque auribus omnino digna; 
Vetsuum qnippe harmuniam 
Kythmo didicerat 
Antique illo libero, multiformi, 

'tkd res ipsas apto prorsus et attemperato, 

Non numeris in eundera fere orbem redeuntibus, 
Non clausniarura similiter cadentium sono 
Metiri : * 

Uni in hoe Ihudis gencre Miltono secundus, 
Primoque ptene par. , 

Res sen tenues, sen graudes, seu mediocres 
Oniandas sumpserat 
Nusquam, non quod decuit, 

Et ridet et assecutus est, 

Egragius, quocunque stylum verteret, 

Fandi autlior et modorum artifex. 

Fas sit huic, 

Auso licet a tua metrorum lege discederc, 

O Poesis Anglicanee pater atque conditor, 
Chaucere, 

Alterum tibi latus claudere: 

Vatum certe cineres toes uiidtqae stipanjiuip. 
Non dedecebit chornm. 

Simon Harcourt miles, 

Viri bene de se, de litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret, fautor, I 

Post obitum pie memor, 

Hoe illi Baxum poni roluit. 


J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaeoni, 
Salop, filius, natus est Bamptoniee 
In agro Oxon. Dec. 30,1076. 

Obiit Herefordiee, Feb. 15,1708. 

f 

At Hereford are btried the remains, 

In this temple is placed the likeness, 
Throughout all Britaiu has extended the fame 
of 

John Philips, . 

Who equally dear to good and learned men, 
Aduimej^ 

An immortal genius 
With varied erudition, 

A wonderful purityof mind, 

And a choice simplirity of manner. 

That love of polite letters 

Which he began to feel when a boy at Winchestel^ 
He filled up amongst the scholars of Christ’s 
Church: 

In that abode of the Muses, 

Excited by the brilliant studies of emulous 
associates, 

And ever intent npon’the best examples of 
composition, ' * 

He produced poetry in bis native tongue 
Felicitously imbibed from Greek and Latin sources, 
And fully worUiy of Attic and Roman ears. 

For be had learned t» construot 
The harmony of his verse. 

In the antient. free, and evir Vari^ rhythm 
Exactly adapted and attuned to the subject; 
Without numbers always returning in similar 
periods. 

And without sentences uniformly falling with the 
same accent: 

In this respect second to Milton alone. 

And m him the first nearly equal. 

Whatever, his theme 
Whether light, gi-eat, or familiar, 

Uis perception and execution of it 
^ ' * Was invariably graceful; 

As an author of langimgc and fmuer of verso 
He never exercised his pen without excelling. 
Chaucer, Ihou father and founder of English poetry. 
To him be if’permitted, 

Thoqgh he ventured to depart from thy form of verse, 
Here to support thy side: 

Assuredly he will not dishonour 
The choir of Bards whose ashes surround thee. 
Sir Simon Harcourt, 

His fosterer while he lived, 

Piously mindful of him now that he is dead. 
Placed this atone to the memory 
Of a man who ^leserved well of him and of letters. 

Edmund Smith, the classical author of the 
tragedy gf “ Phedms and Uippolita,” beg'an, but 
failed to finish, 'a discourse upon the life and 
writings of Philips, who was the son of Stephen 
Philips, Archdeacon of Salop, and was born 
December 30, 1670, at Hampton, in Oxfordshire, 
of which place his father was curate. After^hav* 
ing begun his studies at Winchester mIiooI, whew 
he was early distinguished by the j^iduity of his 
application, and the superiority of his exercises, he 
went to Christ’s Churelt College, Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Aldrich, a ^ whom he has grate¬ 
fully commemorated iu his poems. Long before 5 
this period, he is praised by his biographers for his 
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intuokte Mmutintaaoe with, and fine appreciation 
of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, to the latter of 
whom he are bo decided a jaeferenee, that he 
already tow his Paradise l^t” both in style 
and maimer for bis mculel in verse. For years he 
made it his defight to maoe by progressive step^ 
the art ci MUtw’a peculiar excellence; and it is 
said, that there is not a passage in the latter bear¬ 
ing any resemblance to the Greek and Latin 
writera ahich he had not detected and exemplified. 
Sueh was tilie coarse of reading by whidh be ob¬ 
tained the distinctive api«llauon of the second 
Milton; and though {he re^r may not be inclined, 
with die partiality of his early biographers, to 
admit him to rank *80 near to his immortal pro¬ 
totype, still the judgment displayed in his admi¬ 
ration, and the time devoted to the cultivation of 
So impressive a style of composition, ought not to 
be passed over without a doaMiare of praise. 

In the University he became associated with the 
greatest wits And most ieamsd students of the sto, 
and soon hdid a high phtoe ainongst them. At that 
period social intercourse'warmly cultivated 
both at Oxford and Cambridge; and die tavern, 
much oftoner tiian the College Hali, was the 
theatre for quick parts and accomplished informa- 
don. Of this society Philips was pardculariy fond, 
and to the applause elicited over a pipe and glass, 
was the measure of his ambition for the better 
part of his life confined. But it were unjust not to 
add, that he fumisMd a rare example of one who 
indulged in diis kind of company for the quick and 
free pleasures it provoked, and was never found 
either loose in his manners or immoral in his con¬ 
duct. By all who knew him he has been com¬ 
mended as one modest and difiSdent, and always 
rather desirous to enjoy the talents of others than 
to display his own. A weak and sickly constitution 
unfitted him for the strpgf^^es of an active life; 
and he lived poor and retired, but yet cwtonted. 
To such a man it were indeed severe to deny the 
moderate mdulgence of-a pipe, a social friend,<and 
htyclass of ale. _ * 

With his rep&tation thus confined to the circle 
of his per^nal acquaintances he composed the 
*‘Spkaidid Shilling.” it was designed for ^eir 
entertainment, but tiie novelty of the idea, and 
excdlence of 6ie execation^ were highly attractive; 
copies of it circulated beyond, the University, and 
the poem soon after app^ed. in print wittiout his 
knowledge. Tito impremon, however, was full of 
blundws; and to make the act of piracy even more 
htoolent, an assertion was hitrodUoM on tbe title- 
page, that thepoem was conepted for the press by 
the author. This cireumstsiice Meed a genome 
eilMon tram him, whicii jinmediatelv caught the 
public regard. The project was certamiy origmal: 
itfa i ethical burltoque, and the perve^ appli- 
eatkto of the sounding phrase, and stately modula- 
tkm of MUfon to the commonest events, and most 
trivial thotigbta, pleased hooanae it surprised, and 
waagratembeoanse oninvidious. 

afqduaa beMnvVed upon the "Splendid Shil- 
^^V 3 to.aio,rg!t>a 8 t,.:aod. the poeti<^ character of j 
tito so high, that when, < 


upon the victory of Blenheim, Lord Godoiphin and 
the Ewl of HMifax solioitod Addison as the organ 
of the Whigs to ceiebnde the glory of the battle, 
in snitable verse, Viscount Bolingbroke, and Har¬ 
ley, Earl of Oxford, prevailed on Philips to sing 
the sentiments,of the Tories upon the same 
subject. The honour it is said he endeavoured 
to wun, but the importunities of bis friends were 
not to be overcome; and his poem of "Blen* 
Isheim” made its apmarance in 1706. Competition 
' iftth Addison waa'a formidable test of merit, by 
whieh no very decided honours were likely to be 
acqttiie^ while the reputation of the author of 
“ Cato ’Svas so deservedly high. Addison’s “ Cam¬ 
paign ” was held to possess a more positive advan¬ 
tage over Philips’s “ Blenheim,” being composed in 
rhyme, while the latter is written in blank verse. 
Dr.'Jolmson distingnishes between the two per¬ 
formances by saying, that “ Blenheim” is the work 
of one who fol'.ned his ideas of a field of battle 
from the lieroic poems of antiquity; whereas Addi¬ 
son displays the qualities and movements of a 
modem hero with great propriety. 

* In the following year he produced his longest 
composition, “ Cyder,” a poem in two parts, which 
WM written upon the plan of Virgil’s “ Georgies,” 
and was hailed upon its appearance with unbroken 
applause. * But it». not his most memorable work, 
though we are tolu that it continued to be read 
with kindly feelings for a long period. That period, 
however, is now passed, and is not ever likely to 
return. The praise l)r. Johnson bestows upon it 
is too peculiar to bo emitted: he states, upon prac¬ 
tical authority, that the precepts it contains are 
exact and just, and tliat it is therefore at once a 
book of entertainment and of science. But ttien 
comes the summary character, that, although 
written with much art, it has few beauties. 

Secure of praise, and confident of power. Philips 
now directed lits mind to a higher subject, and 
formed the design of a poem on the resurrection 
and day of judgment; but the state of his health 
precluded the execution of the work. Habitually 
consumptive, and oppressed by an acute asthma, 
his infirmity in the year 1707 grew so delicate, 
that his physicians advised a visit to Bath, lliither 
he went, dragging a slow disease along with him; 
and there he suflered many severe conflicts from 
it with a oheerfuincBs of spirit which did honour to 
the equanimity of his disposition, and the philo¬ 
sophy of his mind. The summer^passed, but no 
alleviation of the distemper came with it, and be 
proceeded to Hereford to see his mother. Beneath 
her roof the few hopes of recovery he brought with 
him soon vmaished; during the course of the winter 
the asthma seized upon ^ lungs witii increased 
force, and be expired February IS, 1708. His re¬ 
mains were interred in the cathedral church of 
Hereford, where a Latin epitaph is inscribed to his 
memory. For one who has dope so little, he has 
enjoyed a very high reputation—a fortune which 
may be ascribed in a great measure to his personal 
qumities, and the ^dearment of those who, being 
mmous themaelves, find it easy to ccaifer fiuno upon 
oth^ * 
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OvK eiwlIeBt notices of the cultivatibn of mow in 
the British udands are peeuliarlf sratdEal- The 
harp, indigenous to Irela^, Sootlana, and Wales,) 
in the remotest ages of antiquity, sapexueded tMe 
pipe wad tabor in England, at the period of her 
first intimacy with the sinter countries, and was im¬ 
mediately advanced to signal honours. ^Records 
ore still in existence, which prove that Henry III.' 
allowed forty marks and a pipe of wine a>year to 
his harper, and farther gave another pipe to the 
harper’s wife. She must have been a buxom diftne, 
of most generous feelings, that harper’s housewife. 
Edward 1. took his harper in state '.Vith him to the 
Holy Land; and we are assured, that when the 
prinec was wounded by a poisoned dart at the siege 
of Ptolemais, his faiwful minstrel was the first to 
rush upon the assassin, and kill him. The passjoi? 
of the heroic Richard for the joyeute science, and 
the devotion of Blondel to his sovereign, are popu. 
Iftriy known; but the partiality of Jolm of Gaunt 
fur music has not been so f^thfully celebrated. 
That formidable warrior associated the musicians 
of his time together in a chartered ccuporation, and 
gave them the pnvilege of electing a governor with 
the style of king of the minstrels. The grant was 
confirmed and continued by several monarchs: 
under this embieut patronage, his musical majesty 
was authorised to arrest offenders, summon juries, 
hear plaints, and award punislunents. 

This seems to have been the summit of the 
honours of minstrelsy. The harp soon after gra* 
dually gave place to the viol, which originally 
adopted for its portability, was afterwards retained 
as more suitable to chamber concerts. More fatal 
circumstances marked the degeneracy of the art: 
as tile minstrels became more numerous they grew 
less respectable; they grossly abused the immuni¬ 
ties granted to the talents of their predecessors; 
and m a diurt time became notoriously profligato, 
undwere scouted from modest society. To such a 
shameless pitch was their licentiousness carried, 
tliat even the cultivation of music, as,aa accom¬ 
plishment, became disreputable; the organ was 
confined to th« church, but in almost all other 
respects, the art lay dormant in England. 

The depreciation of musical talent 'that now 
ensued was extreme. Holinshed tells us, that at 
a feast given in 1530, hy, Cardinal Wolsey to 
Heniy VIII., the greatest effort of harmony pro¬ 
duced for his majesty’s entertainment, was a con¬ 
cert of fifes and drums. Nor was there any consi¬ 
derable improvement attained dui'ing the reign of 
Elizabeth; for, according to Heiitzner, she was 
regaled at her state dinners by twelve trumpets, 
two kettle-drums, and a supplemental aocompani- 
ment of fifes, cornets,, and side'drums. The resto- 
ration of Charles XL, however, produced a more 
fevourable era, by inttoducing from the Continent 
a taste for the violin, which was then felicitously 
cultiva^ in Italy. From this period we may date 
the revival of harmony as a legitimate art in Eng¬ 
land; concerted pieom became popular; music was 
introduced between tiie acts ai our theatres, operas 
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succeeded, and our singers and composers began 
to acquire a European reputation. 

Jolm Blow, one of the most venerable of the 
professoii thus called into reputation, was bom at 
North Collingham, Nottinghamshire, during the 
year 1648. His masters wenAroi^y of his t^ents, 
and the precocity of his attainments did honour to 
their instructions. He was fifst initiated in the 
study of music by Kingeston, domestic organist to 
Oliver Cromwell, and afterwards taught by Br. 
Christopher Gibbons. At tlie Restoration, th* 
choir of the Chapel Royal was one of those liberal 
institutions peculiar to monarchy, which was imme¬ 
diately replaced upon its ancient footing; and Blow’s 
voice procured him the advantage of being chosen 
into the first set of scholars who were educated 
upon the revived foundation. Wliile yet in the 
humble capacity of a mere singing boy, gnd in all 
probability not more tlian fifteen or sixteen years 
old, he gave the earliest proof of his talents, by 
composing some anthems, which were greatly com¬ 
mended at the period of their appearance, and 
afterwards deemed worthy of preservation in the 
edition of Clifford’s " Services and Anthems,” which 
was printed in l(i64. 

The development of early talent has seldom 
smoothed an easier road to success, than did these 
juvenile productions of Blow. However uncom¬ 
mon tile exercise of his genius may be deemed, the 
rapidity with which he uow ruse in professional 
honours, must also bo admitted to have been com- 
mensurateiy fununate. For, in point of fact, the 
summary of bis life offefs scorocly any passage of 
interest beyond a plain enumeration of the different 
posts to which he was advanced. Those appoint- 
ihents 4.ook place according to the foilowing dates 
and order. In 1673, he was made a ^ntleman of 
the Chapel Royal; upon tlie demise of Humphrey 
in 1674, he was appointedL master of the children 
belonging to the chapel; in 1689, he was nominated 
to tifle band of private music to James II.; and in 
1687, was created aldioner and master of the 
choristets of St. Paul's Cathedral,—a situation 
which he resigned during the year 1693, in favour 
of his scholar, Jeremiah Oarke. The interest of 
Archbishop Bancroft next procured him, speddi 
yrotia, the,degree of doctor of music, wi^out re¬ 
quiring hini ^ 0^0 timiugh the form of an exercise 
at eiUier university. In 1695, be succeeded to the 
seat of organist at Westminster Abbey, left vacant 
by the death of Purcell; and in was selected 
to be oiJtaposer to the chapel of William and Mary, 
at a salai^ first of 402. and afterwards of 732. a-year. 
In tlds latter situation, his labours were relieved 
by the appointment of Weldon as deputy, during 
the year 1765, when the conditions imposed upon 
the joint office were, the production of • nnfir 
anthem by each composer in the first month of his 
waiting. 

The only publication of his own music which 
Blow gave to the world, was the “ Amjibion An- 
glloas,” a volume of songs, in 1700. To tins he was,^ 
m all probability, stimiwted by the great success 
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which, Dttended the Hde of ihmsi^’s "Orpheus Bri- 
teumCDB.” This inutatioa of a synonymoua title 
afforded ground for chaiv^ Blow wiUi unbecoming 
riv^thi^. He OKOUsed himself, however, from the 
imputanon by assertii^, that the publicati<m was 
wrested from him by th#imj>ortunity of bis friends; 
and the representation derives corroboraticm from 
the fact of his edition being prefaced by no less 
fJthan sixteen copies of verse, equally eneonuastic 
on the author, and eulogistic of hia works, Be this 
SB it may, no great effect was produced^either by 
the merits of the volume, or its recommendatory 
burthen; the "Ampbion Anglicus” received but 
tittle praise from the public at the time of its ap¬ 
pearance, and has'not since then been fortunate 
enough to attract any praise &om posterity. 

Br. Blow expired at a mellow age, October 1, 
I 7 O 8 , and was honourably buried in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, where the contiguity of his 
grave is commemorated by a marble tablet, enriched 
with cherubs and flowers; Bpon the suriaee, now 
scarcely legible, may bo'traced a canon in fimr 
parts, and an inseriptionih English which recapi¬ 
tulates ail his appointmehts, and, as a final honour, 
states that he was the master of the famous Purcell, 
and that lus excellences in his art are a far nobler 
monummt to his memory than any other that can 
be raised for him. 

l)r. Blow’s oorapowtions consist of choral services 
and ballads: throughout all his effhsions, in either 
style, many beantiesf but more deformities, are to 
be detected; and although his reputation has lung 
rested chiefiy upon the merits of the former, still 
tlie latter, by the few who may now have the curio¬ 
sity to search his works, must be admitted to stand 
as the more engaging and least faulty. Of his church 
muffic no publication was made during his Ufe-time. 
Three of his services and ten of his anthems have 
been printed by Dr. Boyep; some twenty or thirty 
more are to be found in tlie collections of Dr. Tud- 
way and Dr. Aldrich; and a far greater number are 
supposed to lie (h'rmant in the choir btSoks of^our 
cathedrals. In theso eompositions, the most pro¬ 
minent fbft-cure is elaborateness, an aspiration after 
crude harmony, and a confused modiilation, parti¬ 
cularly in his symphonies and accompaniments, 
such as no rule or license can justify, and no modem 
ear endure. Hence he has been cbaracterizea as 
the lawless composer, and the most wanton of con¬ 
trapuntists. That tiieak offences are liberally re¬ 
deemed by various passages of merit, is no more 
than a lust inference from the high repufauion the 
doctor has so long enjoyed. He will accordingly be 


found often h(dd, striking, gmd, and oocarionally 
pathetic; his greatest hum is mequality, and it most 
be added, that few modem ears can patiently rriieh 
a repetition of any of his pieces in the severe score 
to which he adapted tiiem. 

Blow’s balladq^e of a more engaging description: 
the same affectation ot counterpoint, and nearly as 
firequeut a study of discord, will be noticed through¬ 
out them, as well os his religious produetions; but 
• more of smoothness and nature occurs in the songs. 
They are not only superior to any thing else he has 
attmnpted, but fully equal to any of tiie efforts of 
his conten.porarieB in the same class of compnsi- 
.tions. F%r instance, tile pastoral "Since the Spring 
comes on,” enjoys the distinction (ff having formed 
the basis of the most popular songs at Tauxhall for 
ali^ost a century, and may be still heard wi^ nearly 
as much pleasure as the generality of occasional 
melodies. " Fill me a bowl,” and still more, " 60 , 
perjured man,* will also be found to possess merits 
which entitle them to equal eommendation; while 
" Sabina has a thousand charmed” "Oritiiea’s bright 
eyes,” and “ Philander, do not think of arms," are 
Vemarkable for the felicity with which tiie cliarac- 
teristics of the Scotch and Irish airs are ingrafted 
upon the leas ornamental gravity of the miglish 
style, a combinatiem which Blow was tlie first to 
essay, and perhaps^of all who copied the imitation, 
the b^t to accomplish. 

In conclusion, it is only an act of impartiality to 
allude to tiie notices with which Blow has been 
honoured by writers in his own profession: tliey 
are numerous and highly panegyrical, and stand 
confirmed by authorities of no less repute than 
Boyce and Burney. Nor was his jiopularily exclu¬ 
sively confined to his own country; Cardinal Howard 
introduced his music at Rome, and he is, perhaps, 
the only English Protestant who has enjoyed the 
honour of Imving a canon of his composing per- 
fonned under the dome of St. Peter’s. Circum¬ 
stances concurred in a striking manner to render 
his name celebrated; his talents wore precocious; 
he was early advanced to the highest offices within 
the bounds of hia profession; his career was long 
and prosperous; and the eminence of such pupils 
as Purcell, Croft, and Clarke, powerfully contri¬ 
buted to preserve his reputation long fresh Vith 
uninjured honour. As a man, Dr. Blow was person¬ 
able, pure on morals, grave in deportment, and kind 
in disposition. As a mutician, he was confident in 
the exercise of his talents, and sofhewlmt vain in 
his estimation of their excellence. 


THOMAS BETTERTON. 


Tnoku; BarnawH, actor and aiitimr, and the 
Roseins hte s^e, was the sod of an under-cook in 
t^e housekoM of and born in Totiiili- 

dwng the year 1G36. Ru'ly 
iuetnnSted Ib'-tiid mdunents of polite letters, he 
evinced painxm fdr reading, that his parents 
driennhke^ to educato him for one of the libend 
Blit h^g redaeed in fortmte by the 
•srre^ the^miiiwt^’e they could not 

- iadii^B antbitioB of etm fiutber 


than by aptnentioing him to Rhodes the bookseller, 
who kept bis shop ^t Charing Cross, and by pub¬ 
lishing for Sir Wuliam Davenant, obtained some¬ 
thing o( a dramatic connexion, and the place of 
warmobe-keeper at the theatre in Bhuskfrians- To 
tiiis subsidiary employmmit of the boolcMller, Bet¬ 
terton owed bis first acquaintance with the stage; 
but we are posseesed of no particulwra whidh show 
either the nse or the development ot his his^tmic 
talent; though we are told, that whtie yet a boy 
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he was eneouraged by the praises of Sir William 
Darenant 

When the spirit of the times ehanged with ihe 
government of the unfortunate Qtar4es, the gloiy 
which liad eneircled tite stage durieg the hdgns of 
Elizabeth and James, set into a long^night of dark¬ 
ness and persecutioh. At the outset in the battle 
between ^ royidists and presbyterians, idmust all 
the actors who were not dhnbled by the infimities 
of i^e, followed the buoyant intp]^lM of tbeir pro- ^ 
fesiuon, and, highly to their honour, took up arms 
fur the monarch in whose service they had so 
often exercised the arts of mimic war. Of those 
who survived the slaimhter of that terrible ^riod, 
the fortune was decided by the fate of the con¬ 
test. The morose Puritans shut up the play¬ 
houses, and denounced all soenio representation 
as so many deadly sins. One attempt, indeed, to 
preserve the drama, was made during the winter 
of 1640, at the Cock-pit in Drury-lane; but the 
performer was soou interrupted by the preaciier, 
and the com}>any marched off to jail by a file 
of soldiers. Some few actors also contrived to 
hang together under the connivance of the com¬ 
manding officer at Whitehall; and now and again 
au^entertninraent to divert the public was tolerated 
at 'the Bed Bull, in St. John’s-street, Smithftcld; 
but witli these rare exceptions thf dramatic sisters 
suifered deeply from fear and persecution, and 
languisiied in the last hectics of deeliue. 

At almost the lost moment, however, those signs 
in the times which betokened llic restoration of 
royalty, also served to inspire hopes of their re¬ 
covery ; so tlmt when General Monk began to 
mnrcii for London, the retainers of the theatre 
ventured to gatbm' tcgctlier; mid in the year 1609, 
Rhodes, the bookseller already mentioned, revived 
the playhouse in its jiroper statu at the Cock-pit in 
Drury-laue. Foremost in the list of his performers 
ranked Betterton and Kynastun, who vverc soon 
after invited to place themselves under a more 
promising management, when the crown patents 
for acting were once more regularly issued, and 
the performers forinaliy sworn in as the king’s 
servants. Two coni]Himes were thus established, 
tlu) one styled tlie king’s, wliich removed from the 
lli^d Hull to tile Tuiinia Court, near Glare-market j 
and the other distinguished as the Duke of York’s, 
which from the C^ek-pit fixed itself iir a new 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields Mliiring the year 
1662. Killigrowf the notorious caterer for the 
folly and vices of his sovereign, had die ^former 
licence, and Sir William Davenant, by virtue of 
an old promise, the latter; Betterton^ talents in 
these eWiges became the knig^it’s property. 

The performances in Lincoln’s Inn Fields re¬ 
commenced with Davenant’s comedy, in two parts, 
of the “ Siege of Rhodes,” in wliicli Betterton ac¬ 
quitted himself with so much talent and effect, that 
he grew rapidly in public favour, and was especi¬ 
ally noticed by the king. Such was tlie progress 
of his reputadou, that he was soon after thought 
worthy of being selected by Ctuu'les as the fittest 
person to visit Paris, ami iffter a judicious vjpw^of 
the French stage, to model such improvements on 
our own boards as the taste of the reign seemed to 
require. In 1670 be married Mrs. Sauud^non, 
whom be had long known as a sister actress, and 
with whom he is described as having lived until he 
died with tender fidelity, and reciprocal affbetion. 


In the fbllowing yea^, just before a new theatre, 
built upon a plan of g^ter magnificence, in Dor- 
set-gardens, Salisbury-court, was finirfied, Dave¬ 
nant died, and Betterton* succeeded to a share in 
the management. But notvuthstanding die splen¬ 
dour of this house, and ills own exoellence, the 
rivalship of the king’s company, and the poverty 
of dramado taste at that ^iod, seriously affected 
the interests of the dnkws company; and it was 
determined for the sake of novelty to introduce, 
for the first time, music, singing, and dancing into 
the pieces. This was the ongig of our operas and 
spectacles. For these the theatre in Dorset-gardens 
,uow obtained a considerable share of success, which 
wu chiefly merited by the exertkms of Betterton, 
whose skill in soenie adaptations is praised as far 
superior to the knowledge of his dme. The support 
thus ingeniously attracted, was soon after increased 
hy an nnforseen calamity. Killigrew’s house, which 
had been removed from Glare-market to Drury- 
lape, was burnt down in Jamiai'y, 1672, and the 
undivided run of fashion tnmed to the rival specu¬ 
lation. This state of things lasted until 1674, when 
•a new establishment, built* by Sir Christopber 
Wren, opened in Old Drury, with a prologue and 
epilogue by Dryden, and tlie career of opposition 
was urged on with renewed ardour between the 
two companies. Still the Duke’s theatre main¬ 
tained its advantages, and continued to be the 
more frequented, although warmly reproached for 
abandoning tho sense and beaut]f of the legitimate 
drama for tinsel show, and empty music. But the 
heavy expenses, consequent upon this competition, 
forced both parties to agree that the town could 
not support two houses. Nogociations for a junc¬ 
tion therefore ensued, and after some ratting 
among the performers, in which, however. Better- 
ton’s side were still the gainers, the Duke’s com¬ 
pany merged into the King^s, and all performances 
were confined to Drury-lane. 

This event took place in 1684, and it was now 
that ]&'ttortr/h started up to the climax of his fame, 
and fair’y trod the stage supreme in excellence. 
In this place, therefore, it may be most appropriate 
to say a few words upon the character of his act¬ 
ing. He distinguished himself principally in tragedy, 
and, lyie his successors, Ganrick and Kemble, he 
venerated Shakspeare, tmm whom his favourite 
characters were Hamlet, Othello, Brutus, and Hot¬ 
spur. This walk embraces all that is striking in 
the range of personification, from the most philo¬ 
sophic dignity to the most fiery passiim. But in 
him the grave and forcible preponderated; his 
voice was mere for ewvo than pleasure; and his 
person, suited td* his voice, was rather athletic 
than delicate in its proportions, while his aspect 
was serious and penetrating. This portraiture is 
drawn from Cibber in hb " Apology,’’ who, on this 
subject, adds a most laudatory passage. " I never 
beard a line,” he writes, “ in tragedy from Better- 
ton, wherein my jndgmrat, roy oars, and my ima¬ 
gination were not fuHy aatiwSed.” With such 
eminent clmms for pibronage, it was but nati^t^ 
that Betterton shouJd be highly favoured by_a 
mrown which seldom held its dignity above its 
amusements, and occasionally relaxed its cares 
frenn the more important matters of state to the 
minor interests of ffie stage. In the year 
when a rage for acting plajs seized the court, and 
the pastoral of “ Calisto, or the Chaste Nymph,” 
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written by John Crowxi, whs ordered to be per* 
fmnned by the yoimg nobility, nt the instance of 
t^oeen Ca^ieiine, Betterton tutored the gentlemra, 
W'bile hie wife taught the ladies, among whom were 
the princesses, md Anne, who subsequently 
succeed to the scepm. It was to a remembrance 
of this instruction mat the latter bestowed lOOf. 
» year on Mrs. Betterton, when in old age and bad 
hwth she lost her husband. 

Although many advantages were not unreason** 
ably expected to attend the coalition of the two 
houses, yet much dj^t^pointment and considerable 
losses seem to have resulted from it. These were, 
in a great degree, attributed to the introduction of, 
Rich, a man originally a lawyer, but better known 
as the father of a harlequin, into the management, 
who, by purchasing the shares of a large portion 
the patentees, engrossed more power into his 
own hands than any one preon had lately held ; 
and what was worse, exennsed it in a very oppres¬ 
sive mann er. For pantomime and decorative pieces, 
his aptitude was peculiar; but capadty failed him 
for the direction of a theatre, stocked as Drury- 
lane then was wiUi a ^ody of able and experienced * 
actors. • Added to this is the more serious faxst, 
that daring the whole course of his career he had 
the art of drawing into his own purse the prineijm! 
amount of the receipts, and disbursing narrowly 
and reluctantly ttasir well-earned dues to the com¬ 
pany. Betterton remonstrated against these pro- 
cepings, but wal abruptly silenced, and as a 
punishment for his interiorenee, had principal 
parts allotted to young and inefficient peiWmers. 
For all these reasons. Rich soon became so ob¬ 
noxious that an association was formed among the 
actors, with Betterton at their head, to emancipate 
themsdves from his authority. By the interest 
the Eari of Dorset their petition was laid before 
Kii^ William, and thq complaint was considered 
serious enough to occasion a reference to law 
officers of the crown, for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing whether any and what relief could be afforded. 
The opinion returned upon the case by the lawyers 
affirmed, that tliere was nothing in ^e patents of 
Oiarles II, which precluded the king from grant¬ 
ing a fresh licence; and in consequence, the proper 
authority was accorded to Betterton and select 
number of the discontented actors, to perform in a 
separate estehliriiment. 

Of the steps which were taken to effect thisdeli- 
vextuice, certainly the most infiumitial were adopted 
by l^terton; his friends were nmnerous, bis ac- 
quaintanoes among the great were considerable, his 
poptdarity was undivid^ and, exclusive of the in- 
' dignation he mi^ be supposed to hkve felt at the con- 
dwt of Rich, he had other powerful motives for ex¬ 
ertion. , In any change that ensued, his rank in the 
' pjrofeauon, he flattered himself, must ob^n for him 
a conmuixbding interest, highly propitious to the ad- 
vaaomneiit ^eonal fortune. The latter was 
at thitH pmdod a cmisideratiim of much importance 
to hifiL for had! but recently adventoied, and 
alt hi* aarin;^ amountii^ to between 20001. 
*30()WL1ik:hmiereiildjle speculation to the East 
Indihs. N<3!r..iau(« hb.eapeotstions at aU deceived; 
the aew in b» name, and the late III 

tiwtment of.^ aeten was taken up with so much 
etwdlsllty Wfi that a aubscription was 

soon fhaip 'a in Lincoln’ahm- 

fields wIilMi c^igtied, ^ 


most flattering circumstances. On this ocoarion 
Con^ve pnxmeed hia comedy of “Love for Love,” 
whiw was repeated to crowds andienoes until the 
concluwon of the aeastm; and tiie success tiius esta¬ 
blished waS' preserved with no fluctuations of mo¬ 
ment for the tq;o next seasoua. In the third, how¬ 
ever, popular favour began to decline, and the two 
comp^es began once mere to feel nearly alik^ 
that the town could not afford to give them both 
forhmes. Still the contest was persevered in until 
\ fresh enemy suddenly started a|>, and for a time 
inflicted a severer blow upon the populari^ of the 
drama. Cum it had for years received. This was 
the mAnorahle Jeremy Collier, who, in 1697, pub¬ 
lished a hook against the profligate lives of the 
actors, and the licentionsness of their performances; 
and excited, by the force of his statements, and the 
rmigious energy of his appeal, a powerful impres¬ 
sion upon the public mind. He was answered under 
various formb with all the force of language and 
the brilliancy of wit; Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Dennis, entered tlie lists against him; but all was 
in vain. Truth and &cta were on his side; and as 
there could be no denial of the indecencies of the 
starc, so was there no mitigation of the odium 
which began to set in against it from all quarters. 
A series of prosecutions against several of the 
actors for utteripg pro&ne and indecent words, 
were the consequence of this moral clamour; and 
among those who were found guilty, Betterton and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle were actually flned. In comiexiou 
with this controversy it only remains to be added, 
that as much good was produced by it as was desir¬ 
able: some reformation had certainly long been 
wanted; it was now enforced; and a refinement, 
which was the only desideratum of the British 
theatre, dated its cultivation from this period. 

As soon as tranquillity was in some degree 
restored, a vigorous effort was made to improve 
the management, and increase the splqpdnur of the 
stage. With this view, Congreve and Sir John 
Vanbrugh combined their interest, and a subscrip- 
iion was set on foot for the purpose of erecting a 
house in the Hmunarket, which should do honour 
to tlie nation. In this speculation, Betterton de¬ 
clined to participate: he had now been upwards of 
forty years on the stage; he felt that his powers 
were declining, and was only infiuenced by a desire 
for relaxation and repose. In this disposition, he 
was easily induced, in 1704, to resign his license to 
Vanbrugh. This, in the result,*provcd no unfor¬ 
tunate derision; for although the Ilaymarket opened 
with the most eneomraging prospects, the termina¬ 
tion of the first seasem proved that the undertaking 
was a failure. The Office was a sumptuous archi¬ 
tectural construction,injudiciously planned for 
every purpose of convenience; so that after several 
expensive alterations, the proprietors were content 
to pmrt with their patent at a loss. 

But though Betterton had retired from the 
heavier fiatignes of hia profosrion, he was not snf- 
fered to live dead to the stage. Still miudfhl of the 
greatoesB of his lUents, and sensible of the narrow¬ 
ness of his rireumstancea, the public, os a mark of 
their Vtoem, gave hjm two benefits during the sea¬ 
son of 17119. tiprii the first of thrae occasions, 
though upwwda of 70 jean of age, he pkyed the 
youthful of Val^itine, in “ Love foe Love,” 
and upon the second, Hamlet, with a warmth and 
energy udileh obtained tiie hemour, eff being made 
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the subject of a paper in the **Tatler.” The strong 
feelings of partiality with which he continued to he 
ref^irded, are to be gathered from the many iiat< 
tering circumstances that marked these penorm^ 
ances. Rowe produced a poetical addr^; Mrs. 
Barry and Mrs. Bracewdle, who both quitted 
the stage some years before, came forward again 
to support tJieir old leader, and the receipts of the 
last night amounted to 5002. a sum unprecedented 
in those days. Such was the popoianty attached' 
to the theatre in consequence of uiese representa-^ 
tions, that during the coarse of the ensuing spring, 
M‘Swiuey, the manager, prevailed upon him to 
accept of another beueht; and the **Maid‘i Tra> 
gody,” the part of Melantius by Betterton, was an¬ 
nounced for April 26,1710. Tnat performance cost 
the veteran his life, luring the preceding wee]^, 
a fit of the gout, to which he bad long been a 
martyr, seized upon his legs, and be was impatient 
enough, in order to avoid a public disappointment, 
to reduce the swelling by violent fomentations, 
which, at the appointed night, enabled him to walk 
the stage in a slipper. He enacted the character 
with a briskness which drew down universal ap¬ 
plause; but the gouty humour, retreating into bis 
system, flew upwards through the stomach to the 
liea3, and put a sudden termination to his life, on 
the 28th of the same month. On^e 2nd of May, 
he was publicly interred with every mark of con¬ 
dolence and regret, in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey; and Steele, in honour of his memory, 
devoted the lt!7th number of the “ Tatler ” to a 
pathetic record of the event. It was in this moment 
of distress, that Queen Anne settled tlie annuity of 
lOOf. upon Mrs. Betterton, which has been already 
spoken of; but the gratuity availed little either for 
consolation or support. Her pief for a husband. 


with whom she had lived in unbroubled affection 
for upwards of forti years, unsettled her reason, 
and in that state she died in than half a year. 

Betterton was also an author: as a poet he para¬ 
phrased some of the oharactm in Chaucer’s "Can¬ 
terbury Tales;” and as a dramatist, wrote some 
pieces, and altered others, which though favourably 
received when he acted in them, have long sunk 
into neglect, and are now chiefly to be commended 
for the improvements in stage effect which he in¬ 
troduced into them. They axe eight in number, 
namely,—^“The Roman Virgin, or Unjust Judge,” 
published in 4to, 1679; “The Revenge, or a Match 
,in Newgate,” a comedy, in 4to, 1680; “ The Pro¬ 
phetess, or the History of DiocleSian,” an opera, in 
4to, 1690; ” King Henry XV. and the Humours of 
Sir John Falstaff,” a tragi-comedy, in 4to, 1700;. 
“The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife,” a ‘ 
comedy, in 4to, 170(!; “ Sequel of Henry IV.,” a 
dramatic novel, in 8vo, 1719; “The Bondman, or 
liove and Liberty,” a trap-comedy, in 8vo, 1719; 
and “The Woman made Justice,” a comedy, which 
was never printed. As an,actor, Betterton must 
*be admitted to have been not only the greatest of 
his own time, but also one of the greatest ftflr stage 
has ever formed. As a man, his private character 
was decent, elevated, and beloved. He had many 
friends, and many patrons; the former embraced 
all the literary men of the ilay,*and the latter in¬ 
cluded the most popular of the nobility. One in¬ 
stance of his gonenwity deserves to be preserved 
in every account of his life. The friend with whom 
he adventured his little property in the Indies, died 
somi after the loss, and left an orphan daughter. 
Betterton adopted her, and ever after treated her 
as his own child. 
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A ooon bust of this eminent statesroan is placed 
over a plain tablet in the south aisle. It is the 
work df Bird, and represents the subject appro¬ 
priately in tho costume of his age. 

Sidney Earl of Godolphsn, Lord 
High Tr&surer of Great Britain, 

And Chief Minister, during . 

The first Nine Glorious years 
Of the Reign of Queen Anne. 

He dyed id the yetr 1712. 

The 16th day of Sept., Aged 67, 

And was Buried near this 
Place, to whose Memory this 
Is offered with the utmost 
Gratitude, Affection, and Honour, 

By his much obliged Daughteis 
m-Law a 
Henrietta Godolpmn. 

• « 

The life of this statesman, howevmr conspicuous 
in the public bisteoy of his time, and the conflicts 
of party, has, when viewed by itself, IMe in it that 
is interes^g. He possessed very useful, but not 
very shining tidents, an eminent aptitude for buu- 
ness, and is chiefly memorable as having been one 


who held office drith credit to himself during four 
such trying reims as those of Charles II., James XI., 
William and Manr, and Queen Anne. Ho was 
educated at Oxford, and entered public Hfe at an 
early age during the reign of Charles II. In 1680 
he voted fob excluding the Duke of York from the 
throne, and, notwithstanding, was retained in his 
situation when the dukeascended the throne. After 
that monarch fled, Godolphin voted in favour of a 
Regency, bull tlm throne having been declared 
vacant, and settled upon William and Mary, he 
became commissiouei of the treasury. He is said 
to have had no ambition to become the head of that 
department^ but to have undertaken the office at 
the pressing desire of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who considered him the only person fitted to occupy 
it with the desired effert during the wars which that 
great general carried oh upon the continent. For 
his services in this respect he was created a kuightH 
of the garter in 1704, and in 1706 an earl. Pour 
jears afterwards the influence of his political op¬ 
ponents drove him from power, which he never 
regained. Dean Swift and other writers of the 
opporite party wrote against him with considerable 
asperity, condemning not only his public measures, 
but his personal conduct. On the other aide he 
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had warm admtien. Btffnot praises him highly, say* 
ing that ** he tiras the sileotest and modestest man 
who tiras perha^ ever bred in a court. Me had a 
clear a^rehenidoB, and dispatched business with 
great method, and wtth so inudi temper that he 
had no personal enemies. But his silence begot a 
jealonsy which hung long upon him. His notions 
I were for the court; but his incorrupt and sincere 
way of managing the concerns of the treasury 
created in all people a veiy high esteem for him.* 
He had true prinmples of religion and virtue, and 
never heaped up wealth. So that all things being 
. Wd together, he was one of the worthiest and 
wisest men who was employed in that age. After < 
having been thirt^ears in the treasury, uid during 
nine m those lord treasurer, as he was never once 
^suspected of corruption, or of suffering his servants 
'to grow rich under him, so in all that time his 
estate was not increased him 40002." In another 
placo he describes I'.hii as<*amaii of a contemplative 
and |>eueiratiug turn of iisind,.sIow but correct ap¬ 
prehension, and a very^sonn'd judgment who spoke 
little, hut always to th]? poTpose.” ^ 

In the west walk of the cloisters is a marble 
! tablet tb the memory of Eord Godolphin’s brother, 
who is thus eulogised:— 

“ Here rest, in hope of a blessed resurrection, 
Charles Godolphik, Efiq,, brother of the Biglit 
Honourable Sidnef, Earl of Godolphin, Lord High 
Treasurer of Gimt Britain, who died July 16, 
1730 , aged 66, and Mrs. Godolphin, his wife, who 
died Jmy 29, 1726, aged 63; whose excellent 
qualities and endowments can never he forgotten, 
particularly the public-spirited xeal with which he 
served his country in Parliament, and the indefa¬ 
tigable application, great skill, and nice integrity 
with which he disclmrged tiie trust of a Commis¬ 


sioner of the Customs for mmiy years. Nor was 
she lees eminent for her ingenuity, i^th sincere 
love of her friends, and constancy in religious wor¬ 
ship. But, as diarity and benevolence were the 
distinguishing parts of their diaraeters, so were 
they most conspicuously displayed by the last act 
of their lives; a pious and charitable institution, 
by him designed and ordered, and by her com¬ 
pleted, to the glory of God, and for a bright ex- 
ipmple to mankbyl: the endowment whereof is a 
rent-charge of one hundred and eighty pounds a 
year, issuing out of lands in Somersetshire, and of 
whichfOne bundiod and sixty pounds a year are to 
he ever applied, from the 24th of June, 1726, to 
the educating eight young gentlewomen, who arc 
so bom, and whose parents are of the Church of 
England, whose fortunes do not exceed three hun- 
di'^ pounds, and whose parents or friends will 
undertake to provide them with decent apparel; 
and after the death of the said Mrs. Godolphin, 
and William Godolphin, Esq., her nephew, such as 
have neither father nor mother; which same young 
gentlewomen are not to he admitted before they 
are eight years old, nor to be continued after the 
age of nineteen, and are to bo brought up in the 
city of New Sarum, or some other town in the 
county of Wilts, under the cai*e of some prudent 
governess or Bcheolmistress, a communicant of the 
Church of England; and the overplus, after an 
ailowance of five pounds a-ycar for collecting the 
said rent-charge, is to be applied to binding out 
one or more poor children apprentices, whose 
parents are of me Chnrcb of England. In perpe¬ 
tual memory whereof, Mrs. Frances Hall, executrix 
to her aunt, Mrs. Godolphin, has, according to her 
will, and by order, caused this inscription to be 
engraven on their monument, 1772 ." 
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In the south aisle is a tabular monument erected 
by Dr. Friend, the eminent plorician, to the me¬ 
mory of Dr. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rucliester 
and Dean of Westminster, and also to his son, 
, Archde^n Thomas ^mt. It is tlie work of 
F. Bird; and was origiiudljr placed in the chapel of 
St Ni«i«las, but removed to make way for the 

C ter monument to the Dnehess of Nomumfaer- 
. It is principally^ remarkable for the length 
and latinity of the insoriptiohs, ahov# which are an 
um and the arms of the see of lloch^ter, and a 
numbm' of books, tj’pds of del^per study and more 
leaniing than the party could fairly lay claim to. 

- H.S.E. 

Tbokas Sprat, S.T.P. 

In Mfro Durptrigum p^re olerico natus, 
Goulegii WadfaamentuB Oxon. socins, 

iodolis ac doctrinee Spccimiua 
adhtie impubeS edidit: 
Mn^’tttcvhque sinicis, cito valedicens, 
Hym tjWilrio sao gioriam relinqnere 
Et sdidtis otiktioitia Vennstetem seqni maluit: 
Hoc sese in studio exeroens atquo oblectons, 
Inter eoil tmh Jid^ptaijii Ai^heanam perpolire 
■ ‘ ^' ccaprimt 


Fere primus emicuit; 

Omnesque in sermonem patrinm 
Grsecte Romanteque cloquentiso gratias tradkfudit: 
MeritoitaquevirisprioribuscttmeseetacceptiBsimuB, 
Statim^Ieorgio illuatrissimu Buckinghamim Duci, 
DCinde Regi Car^lo, 

Subtili illi elegantiarum* arbitrio, 

• CommendatuB est: 

Et in Ecclesia Weslmonasterii et Windsorise 
Prsebendam obtinuit: 

Mox hah in ./Ede Decanus, 

Deinde Episcopw Roffensis constitutus, 
Utramque provinciam sumraa cum dignitate 
admiuistravit. 

Turn in scriptis ejus tmn quotidiano sermone 
Ita cnitoit urbanitas 

Q,use ilium cum magnis ftiisee versatum hand 
(ibsoare ostendit: 

Snaviter itaqtte enm omnibus visit; 

Et tstnen ea quam aibi atrogue minime videbatur 
Maxima semper valuit authoritate: 

In dubiis writer ae seenndis temporibus 
Constanti in Ecclesiam et Reges fide perstitit: | 

Taatunque in se perditonun hominum invidiam 
conflavit 

Vt fidsis ^Borum criminibns 
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Is capitis discrimen adducemtur ; 

Sed hisoe asgustiis feliciter expedite, 
^GqusbiU deinceps tempexameute defluxit vita, 
Nec ipsi sec amicis isjucusda: 

Dosee Seaectutis matuidtate staisiis coHapess 
Tnsquilte, uti vixerat, eli^ret 
Mau xko a. D. mdccxiii. A. Mi. Lxxrii. 

Hie etism 

Juxta patris cineros suos d^ni voluit 
Beatissinii antistitis niius 
Thomas Sprat, A.M. 

Archidiacosus Roffensis, 

Eccleaiarum RofTa), Wintonue, WestaionaBtcrii 
Prtebesdaritts, 

Qtti quicquid uspiam est vel is literis vel in vita 
libemle 

A pueritia colero didicit; 

Et magni parentis virtutes semulatus 
Annos heu 1 non attigit. 

Ob. M^i x” A. D. MDccxx. A. M. xu. 

Quod hunc amoro summo, 

Summa ilium, qua decuit, obaervantia coleret, 
Marmor hoe utriusque memorue Sacrum esse voluit 
Johannes Friend, M. D. 

Here is Buried •« 

Thomas Sprat, D.D. 

Born in Dorsetshire, 

The son of a Clergyman, and fellow of Wadham 
- College, Oxford, 

Who produced, while yet a young poet. 
Several specimens of choice talent and learning. 
Soon bidding fiirewell to the Muses, suspicious as 
they were. 

He resigned the honours of that species of com¬ 
position to his friend Cowley, 

And preferred the beauties of prose. 

In this study, alike accomplished and delighting. 
He shone amongst the first of those 
Who began to polish the English language, 
And transfused into it 

All the graces of the Greek and Latin Tongues. 
These services being most acceptable to moo of 
the highest rank, 

* He was quickly distin^riied 
By the illustrious George, Duke of Buckingham, 
And that accomplished arbiter of all that id^legant. 
King Charles. * 

Ho obtained Prebends in tiie Churebes of 
Westminster and Windsor; , 

Soon after was made Dean of this Abbey, 

And then appointed Bishop of Rochester. 

He administered both office^ with the greatest 
I dignity. 

I Both in his writing and ddly conversation 
I That neatness always shone 

I Which clearly showed his intiinacy with the great 
His bearing accordingly was pleasing to all men. 
And yet he never faOed to procure that respect 
Which he seemed least tq arrogate. 

Alike in times of difficulty snd prosperity 
He stood firm in his iiuth to the Ciiuroh aa4 tlya 
King, 

And so inflamed the resentment ot den^nte 
characters, 

That his life was put in jeopardy 
By their false accusations. 

But being happily released from this danger. 


His life thenceforward flowed on in an even current 

And not rmpleaeant to himself or his friends. 

Until, nnking by degrees into matm-c old age, 

He died as he had lived, calmly. 

May 20,1718,j?ged 77- 

Here also 

Desired his own ashes to be placed near those 
Of his Inppy father, 
t Thomas Sprat, A. M. 

Archdeacon of Rochester, 

Prebendarjj, 

Of Rochester, Winchester, and Westminster, 

. Who had learned from bis childhood to cultivate 
All that is liberal in literatm'e and in life. 
Emulating the virtues of his great father. 

He lived not, alas ! to attain his years. 

He died May 10, A. D. 1720, aged 41. 

To mark his great love of the one 
And his great respect for the other, 

John Friend, M.D. 

Made this monument sacred to the memory of both. 

1 ’ 

Reputations, it must be confe^d, are occasion¬ 
ally matters of strange accident. At times it will 
happen, as with the subject of this notice, that an 
eminent author, either from caprice, the force of 
prejudice, or some other eqnal^ iHegitirngte mo¬ 
tive, draws forth from the twilight natural to_me- 
diocrity some well-edueatcd bn? not highly-gifted 
gentleman, places him broadly in the sunmine, 
asses a flourishing eulogy upon him, and stamps 
im with an ephemeral distinction by the force of 
his own authority, altogether distinct from, and 
irrespective of substantial and enduring mmrit. 
This was tbe case with Dr. Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester. Dr. Johnson not only included him in 
his “ Lives of the Foets,” hut declared that ho was 
one whose pregnaticy of imagination and elegance 
of language set him dest'rvedly high in the ranks 
of ,pu|li8h Ifterature, whose publication were all 
of a mflerent kind, and each had its distinct and 
characteristic excellence. Upon the stren^h of 
this encomium Dr. Sprat, for an interval, enjoyed 
some reputation as a writer of prose as well as of 
poetry. In the present day his literary preten¬ 
sions will be placed in a, low rank by tiiose who 
have either the leisure m^the patience to read his 
works. For assuredly his poetry is very bad, and 
his prose not particularly good. 

Born in tbe year 16^, at Tallaton in Dorset¬ 
shire, of which place his father was rector, Thomas 
Sprat, after reemving^the rudiments of ^ucation 
at a little sohout oy the chureh-j'ard side, became 
In 1661 a conummer of Wadham' College, Oxf^, 
where he studied-mathematios under Ifr. Wilkins, 
graduated jjtf .A., andsuccessively obtained a seholar- 
ship and a fellowship. In 1659 he produced an 
ode to the happy memory of Cromwell, whom he 
soon ceased to nold ujj as an object of praise or 
admiration. In hie prefatory dedication ho con¬ 
fesses that be had taken Cowley for his model^^JLj 
is not too much to add, that of Cowley’s vanow 
imitaton, Sprat is one of the worst. When the 
restoration was-.-effeoted. Sprat ttwk ordaa, and 
being introdneed by Cowley to Villiors, Dnke of 
Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in 
writing the RehearAal, ho was by the lattw pre¬ 
sented to the khig, who relished his wil^ and made 
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him mie of his ^haplahu. Of the several poets who 
now soo^t to obliterate their poems upon Croni> 
wdl by their adulation of Charies, not one fared 
better than Sm»t, However moderate his merit 
as an author, he seew to have possessed consider¬ 
able talent as a couri^. 

At the house of I)r. Wilkins, who was the warden 
of his college, Sprat, always a welcome visitm:, had 
the advantage of enjoying the society of some of 
the most learned, tiie most accomplished, the purert 
nunded men of the day. There those memorable 
.meetings and conversations took place, out of which 
the ^yal Society arose. Sprat was one of the first 
fellows, and for some time directed his attention t^ 
Idle studies it cltiefiy sought to encourage. Much 
ridicule having been cast upon the new body by 
the wits of the day, amongst whom the author of 
Mudibras took the lead. Sprat was invited to recon¬ 
cile the public to its objects by writing its history. 
The hook appeared in 1^7, and was highly ap¬ 
proved the members. Dr.. Johnson in praimng 
It indulges in a strain of nuigniloquence that now 
only provokes a smite. *This,” says the great 
dictator, “ is one of the few books which selectioif 
of sentbnent and elegance of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject fiux and 
transitory.” 

In the following yciur Dr. Sprat addressed a 
printed letter to Sir C. Wren, containing observa¬ 
tions on Sorbiere’s voyage into England, and in 
1668 published tlA Latin pMms of Ckiwley, with an 
account of the poet’s life in ihe same language, 
which he afterwards enlarged in English, and pre¬ 
fixed to an edition of those pieces which “ the in¬ 
imitable Ovid, Anacreon^ Pindar, and Virgil of 
Ekigland,” as he hyperbdIicaUy styles him, had by 
will left to his guardianslup. 

While ^ese literary labotra proceeded favourably, 
the king, as the court phrase then was, continued 
to be pleased with Aps conversation, and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal pmermente fell thick upon him. From pre¬ 
bendary of Westminster Ajibey, and*rector* of^ the 
adjoining riiurch of St. Margaret, in 1668 he became 
Canon of Windsor, Dean of W estraiuster, and finally 
Bishop cJ Roobe^r in 1684. This last appouit- 
ment was considered Uie reward of his account of 
the " Rye House Plot,” written, as he informed the 
public, by the king’s cqmmand, and published in 
1685, most ex productions, it was so 

partial knd violent that he deemed it prudent after 
the Revolution to apologise for havmg been the 
author of it. 

When James asoended the throne, Sprat for a 
time semned dispo^ to stand neuter upon the 
, more trying questwhs of his short^mt aptatra reign. 
Bring appointed howev'er ah ecclesiastical conunis- 
rimier, the hope of snccee^i^ to the Archbishopric 
of York indu^ him to incline so decidedly to the 
views tire codrt in rehgkms matters, that a loud 
ont^ was raised agrinst him, and he was ulti¬ 
mately ^briven fram WW commisrion in 1688. Upon 
tibe eelitibmdibA twrilutioii declaring the thi^e 
tt hki vote maafuHy for the fugi- 

. jpiltgilj' 'lljiW h quiet anbmissiem to the 

fcuS trha Wt ttnmoiested by the auccess- 

/''Jn^STyeer li68S,iibwever, 'a strung accusation 
^iipbbst hk% whkh has gjvcm hia name 
in Itiriery m hhf oowrtiT. Two con- 
‘Mtsmmi named Yento and Bigrichead, hud 


a plot togethw and forged a paper, the intent of 
which was to prove tiiat a conspiracy had been 
formed for restoring James, and seising upon the 
person of King William, dead or ahve. To this 
instrument they subscribed the names of SpTat, 
Marlborough^ and otliers; and so well was the 
bishop’s hand counterfeited, that he confessed he 
might have been deceived by it himsrif. With the 
view of obtaining proof of overt co-operation upon 
Sprat’s part, J^ackhead feigned an excuse for 
* tiling at his nouse, where he concealed under 
some flower pots a letter addressed to him respect¬ 
ing the conspiracy. Young then laid information 
boforl the privy council, and the bishop having 
been arrested, May 7» 1692, was kept a close pri¬ 
soner for eleven days. An order was issued to 
search his house for letters, and seize all his papers. 
Particular directions of course were given to exa¬ 
mine the flower pots, but the messengers were 
not keen enongh, and Blackhead had to go and 
pick up the letter where he had himself placed it. 
Doubts however were soon entertained, either of 
the reality of the plot, or the danger to be feared 
from it, and Sprat was liberated on bail. At a 
formal examination, which was continued for three 
days before the privy council, tiie evidence in the 
bishop’s favour proved minute and decisive. One 
of his accusers. Young, persisted in the charge with 
obdurate pertinacity, but tiie other broke down 
under the cross examination to which he was sub¬ 
jected, and no doubt was ultimately entertained of 
the infamous nature of the accusation. Sprat, not 
content with his discharge, tracked the informers 
with accurate diligence &oiigh various grades of 
crime, and published an account of their lives and 
the proceedings before the council, for the better 
satimetion of the public at large. Being freed 
from this trouble, the anniversary of which ho over 
after celebrated as a day of solemn thanksgiving, 
he continued to fulfil his ecclesiastical duties until 
he reached the age of seventy-nine, at which he 
died quietly, May 20,1713. The virtue of mode¬ 
ration is perhaps the highest to be awarded to 
Bishop Sprat; in politics, though not always con¬ 
sistent, he was always temperate; in religion mild; 
in literature studious and equable, but neither 
shining nor profound. No person over dbtained 
the honour of being called a poet for lighter suit 
and seiwice to the muses, both as to quantity and 
quality. He hawonly written three Pinduncs, the 
first to Cromwell has already b&n mentioned; the 
second, cm the Plague of Athens,” is the coarsest 
of the set; and the last, upon the "Poems of 
Cowley,” opens with some lines in which the blas¬ 
phemous and absurfi are strangely mixed together 
—08 strangely as it seMns posribte to exhibit them 
in print. 

*< Cawley t wlist Qod did IIU thy breast, 

And taught thy hand't’ Indite? 

(For Qod 'a a poot, too, 

And doth create, and to do yon)”. 

.Thjs firom a biriiOp is suffioientiy startling; but 
when we remeamber tiiat the writer was one whose 
piety would not allow him to permit Atteriaury’s 
epitaph upon Philips to he pat up in the Abbey, 
because it eontained the name of Milton, we cannot 
but feel equal contempt for the poet and the 
' dnmehman. 
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Chabus Montagite, Earl of Halifax, a poet and a 
statesman, who enjoyed the hoii^pr of being Addi¬ 
son’s patron, has a large pyramidal monument in 
the north aisle of the ch^el of Henry VII. A 
well-written Latin epitaph sums up the leading 
events of his life in the following lines'* 

H.S.E. 

Cabolus Moniagob, 

Honorabilis Georgii Montague de Horton 
In agro Northantoniensi filius, 

Henrici Comids de Manchester nepos; 

Qui Soholm Regite apud hanc Ecclesiam 
Alumnus, 

CoUegii S** Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses 
Socins. 

Literas humaniores tarn feliciter excolnit, 

Ut inter nostratium primoe 
Turn Foetas, turn Oratores, 

Dispari licet in studion\|n genere, 

Pari tamen cumi laude florcret; 
Bonarumque Artium diaciplinis lustructui^ 

£x Academiae UmbracuHs 
In publicum prodiret 
Litcratorum jam turn Uccus 
£t Presidium. 

Brevi etenhn huuc virum 
Sua in Senatu Factmdia, 

In Consilio providentia. 

In utroque solertia, fiiles, authoiitas, 

Ad gerendam AJrarii curam evixit, 

Ubi laboi'antibas Fisci rebus 
Opportune subservicns, 

Mouetiun argenteam 

Maguo reipublicm detrimento imminutam 
Valori pristino restituit; 

£t tantee molts opus 
Cum flagrante jam bello diutius, 

• £t aggrederetur et ahsolveret 
Ne Bubmdia Regi Regnoque necessaria 
Deessent interim, * 

Ne fldes aut privata aut publica 
Vacillaret uspiam, 

Sapienter cavit. , 

His erga Patriam et Principem meritis, 
Utriusque Beuevolentiam complexus 
Avitura stirpis sum splendorem 
Novis Titulis auxit: 

Baro,scilicet, d^de et Cornea Hali&x 
Creates 

Ad tres Montacutuml nominis Proceres 
Quartos accesdt: 

Summo denique PerisoeUdis honore 
Insignitus ^ 

Dum promovendoe suuti et udlitati publicm 
Omni mente inoumberet, , , 
Medios inter eonstus, 

(Proh lubricam rerum humanarom sortem) 
Cum bonomm munium luctu 
Extinotua est 

XIX die Mali A** D“i huccxv. 

Altatu Buee uv. 


Here is buried 

» CSABtBS Montaoub, 

Son of the honourable George Montague of Horton 
In Northamptoyshire, 

And nephew of Henry, Earl of Manchester, 
Who was a Scholar of the Royal College of this 
Church, • 

And a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

So felicitously did he cultivate polite letters, 

As to rank 

Equal with our first Poets and Orators, 
Notwithstanding the disparity of his mid their 
pursuits. 

Accomplished in the liberal arts, 

He was an honour to Literai'y mmi 
When he entered from the Academic shade 
Into public life, • 

And soon after became their Patron. 

For within a short period 
His eloquence in Parliament, 

Mis prudence in the>Council 
In both his address, integrity and influence 
rmsod him to the Administration of the Treasury. 

In this place opportun^ relieving 
The difficulties of the Exchequer; 

He restored to its original value the silver coin 
Which bad been debased much to the pubUc injury. 
This great and weighty labor 
He undertook and completed 
While wtuwas constantly raging. 

And wisely.provided 

That the necessaiy subsidies to the King and 
Kingdom 

^ Ghoulif not in the meantime be wanting, 

Or that public or private credit 
Should once be shaken. 

By these services to his King and Country, 
Whose affections he enjoyed, 

, He added new titles 

To the splendour.of an antient race 
Being created, 

First Baron, and then Earl of Halifax, 

Ho was the fomrtii member of the family 
Who was a Peer. 

He was finally invested with the order of the Garter 
While tenffing with all the energies of his mind 
To pn^ote the pnbHe welfare. 

He died 

(How dippery, alas! is the lot of humanity) 

, In the midst of his efforts 
To the grief of all good men. 

An epitaph such ts this is a biography in brief; 
and being not nnfairiy dashed with praise, renders 
much further notice unnecessary on the 
occasion. The literary tastes adverted to on his 
monument, brought Mtmtaguc into the sroiety of 
the leading authors at bis time early in life. He 
began his own career as a liteiMy man, having 
been one of the multitude of poets who have sought 
distinction by lamenting the death of a sovereign. 
Montague’s verses^ when Chsrlra U. died, sttneted 
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some a^ntiiinu ifttt '<1 ipore ^ebiii.to4 «9Bav-'waB 
tke vritte oonjoititly 

by hint Mad Bvioc^ ^ ndictde Ot;^dait’ia« Hbid aad 
Paaib«r.*’ 1%e dmiditn^ts ]^d In his epitaph 
to ton' fat tos abiUto ^ a mtoiator of finance 


appear to be well dcadwed. Bia adminiatration of 
the excbeq^oer waa diattoguiafaed by a aeriea of 
openttiena new at the period, and moat important 
in'toeiv eoaae^uen^. Finrbeaides the ailver coinage 
already menboned, he aanotioned and support^* 


the ^dabliahmeat of the Baid; of Ehgland, and by 
introducing the Ibnding ayatem, began the naitiou^ 
debt. A whig in poiitica, he waa twice impeached 
before the Hooao of Lorite in Queen Anne’a reign, 
but notoing eame of pruceediuga. George 1. 
created him atvearl. Hia poema and apeeches have 
been publiahed, but he ia now less thought o^ as an 
author, than aa the patron of authoia. In {Mlitica, 
however, he holds a much more respectable rank 
than in literature^ 


ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. 


r AiwofHiNG Dr. Buaby’a monument, and in point of 
design very like it, is the monument of Dr. South, 
a prebendary ,of the Abbey. The deceased ia re¬ 
presented resting nt toll length on a cushion ; he 
wears his it^s, has a death’s head under the right 
hand, and a book in his le^. No sculptor’s name 
appears upon it. Ibe^nseriptioa, which is long, is' 
in good«Latin: 

Ab hoc baud proeul marmore, 

Juxta Preoeptoris Busbeii cineres, suos 
coi^uiescere voluit 
Robektos Soutr, S.r.P. 

Yir Bruditiond, Pietate, Moribus antiquis, 
Scholm Weetmonasteriensis deinde Atdw Christ! 

Alumnus, 

Rt post restaumtam CaKOLim magno favente 
CUBEXUKNO, 

Utriusqne in quo sensim adoleverat CoUegii 
Prebendarius, 

Ecclesies AngUcanee ot ilorenm ot afSicteo Pro- 
pugnatop assiduua, 

Fidei Christiaiue Vindex aoerrimus, 
to conciouibus novo quodam et plane suo 
Sed illustri sed admirabili dioendi genbre eaeelleus 
Ut tounm rerum peritis dubitandi nt locus *■ 
Utrum ingenii acnmine itm argumeutorum vi, 
Utrum doctoinm ubeTtate an spleudure vorborum 
et pondere prsestarei. 

Hisce eerte omnibus instroctus adjumentis 
Animos audientium i)on tenuit tantum sed 
iuflammavit. 

Erat iUe humanarum ^iterarum et primsevm 
Theol^se cutopaucis seiens, 
to Xeholasticorum interim scriptie idem 
; venatisaimus, 

E qnibuB quodsanum etrt et yucculntum expressit, 
Idqim a rcuumfntilara disquisitioife et vocabulorum 
tovoluctis Hberatum 
JuneuieBta ora^ne illustravit. 

Si quando vd in reruU^ vel in hominum vitia 
aeerbius est inveetn% 

toto aut partinm studio aut Natuim cuidam 
' _ ' asperitati tribuatur; 

Ekm'q^iqie Is.de rebus omnibus sraitentiam aperte 
. protttUt 

ex;ltbatore Sui judidoamplexus at: 
tom «Baet>'lj)|e sum integiitatis cmisduB 
Qnidquid in tRa quidquid to. Religione 
, ' - fueatoba: viderat, 

litod omniijih^ntoMt tommtione oommotos 

: BiitotaitassMv»lto0BiiiatoJ«totperi^taii^ 


Romtouffl a consortio cum esset rcmotior, auxilio 
tamen non defuit; 

Quam enim benignum quam misericordem to 
calamitosos animum gesserit, 

Largis muneribus vivens morienaque testatus est. 
Apud Islipam Ecclesim sacrarium ot Rectoris 
doffitun deintegro extruxit; 

Ibidem schdam erudiendis pauperum liberis 
instituit, et dotavit Uteris et 
Hie loci, et apud ASdem Cbristi promovendis 
iEdificiis pitius colle^i 

Justaurandis libras roillenas m numeratis pecuniis, 
tor centenas 

Circiter tumi reditus, ex testamento rdiquit, 
pietatis erga Deum, bene 
Volentite erga homines monumenta to mtemum 
mausura. 

Obiit Jul. 3 Ann. Dom. H.ncc.xvi. M. xxxxii. 

^ot far from this marble, 

And near the ashes of his Master, Busby, 
Bobebt South, D.D. 

Desired that his own might repose. 

He was a Scholar of Westminster, a Student of 
Girist Church, 

And a Prebendary of both foundations. 
Under the patronage of Uie great Claeendon 
after the Restoration 0? Chxbles ; 

An indefatigable champion of the Church both 
when flourishing and when afflicted.'- 
A stout assertor of Christian Faith; 
Disttognisbed in his sermons by a new style of 
addnesB wholly his own. 

But BO excellent and admirable, 

That it ^became a question with those most skilled 
to such composites 

Whether he deserved most praise for the fulness 
of his knowled^ or the force and elegance 
of his language. . 

Accomplished tj^us, and strengthened. 

He not only held but warmed the attention of his 
hearers.. 

He was equalled by few 
In poUte letters and the Divinity of the early 
fatoera. 

, Be was eqm^y cemversant with scholastic 
^ literature, 

From which he extracted all that was sound and 
nourishing, 

And set it forth to clear terms 
Freed from futile disianeiionB and cuofused 
exppesiioiu. 

If to denounmng te vices of the age or individuals 
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He at times appears severe, 

We should not condemn him for jnirty prejudices 
or an unkind disposition ; 

For he was one who in all thinjrs plainly stated 
The deliberate conclusions of his judgment. 
Being fully conscious of hk own integrity, 

He warmed witli a generous Tndignation 
Against anything base in life, or corrupt and false 
in religion. 

To such studies devoted, aiid always cherishing | 
in his mind such -ftews, • 

He failed not to help his fellow-meu when rctir(Ml 
from their society. 

How generous bo was, and how compassiAiate to ^ 
the unfortunate. 

He proved by his munificent charities while living 
and when dying. 

As rector of Islip Church, he rebuilt tlmt and tho 
rector’s house; j 

Founded and endowed a school for the children of 
tho poor: | 

Ajid to encourage education both hero and at 
Christ Church, 

And restore the College buildings, *1 

lie left by bis will one thousand ]>ouiids, 

Three hundred of which were to be paid wiihin a 
year after his death : 

~ Enduring monuments these of his piety to God, ' 
and good-will to men. 

Ho died July 8, a. n. I71fi, aged 82 years. 

Robert Soutii, a divine of Ihc Eslablishcd Cliurcli 
of England, eminent for vfir, (■lo(|iienee, and iu- 
tolci’anec, was born at Hackney, in IfilU. He was 
the son of a London luerchaut, who educated liini, 
as ills epitaph suites, at Westminster Seiiool and 
Christ ('liurcli College, 0\for<l, whei’o his eareer 
was brilliant. He started as a poet, in 1854, with 
a copy of Latin verses to Cromwell on tlie conclu¬ 
sion of the wiir with the Hutch. The following 
year ho produced “ Musica luctintans,” and in 
1880 was chosen public orator of his uuiverhity. 
The political ])atrou from whom ho first courted 
notice having paid the debt of nature, and the old 
dynasty having been restored. South sought out a 
new object for liis homage, which lie very judici¬ 
ously laid at the feet of Lord Clamidon, wlio made 
him his private chaplain, and added several pre¬ 
ferments, amongst which were a prebcndal stall in 
Westminster Abbey, and a livipg in Wales. CJa- 


midon being disgraced, South was declared private 
chaplain to the Duke of York, and installed ciUHiii 
of Christchui-ch. In 1676 he went to I’uiaud as 
chaplain to the Euglisii Ambassador, and, upon his 
return liome, imblihlicd an ^count of his journey : 
soon aftei', he received tli# rectory of Islip, in Ox- 
fordsiiire. In this euro' his liberality was con¬ 
spicuous, and fully deserves the praise bestowed 
upoh it in Ins epitaph he allowed his curate lOOL 
a year, a sum tlieu considered princely fur that 
station. He was no less judicious than liberal, ex¬ 
pending a large poi'tion of his means in rebuilding 
the church parsonage, and dhucating tho cliildreii 
of the i>oor. In 1683 he began his violent and 
indecent controversy with Bishep Shei'lock, by puh- 
lisliiiig aniinudvcrsiuns upon that piehitc’s “Vindi¬ 
cation of the Trinity.” Both divines professed to 
be sincere Trinituriaiis and devoted suns of tiAl 
Estublislied Churcli, but they diflered widely in 
their explanation of this doctrine, and disputed 
respecting it with so mucli ho4it and scurrilous per¬ 
sonality, that tile beueh of biBlio])8 had to solirit 
the king to put a stop to it. South's acquiescence 
in tho Cliurch policy of Jaihes 11, was remarkable; 
we cannot say that he approved, but he«certa.inly 
neither condemned nor insisted it. His health, 
had fur some years, gave way in 1718, when he 
died, leaving liehind him, as tlie cliief memorials of 
liis ecoit'slastical labours, a i^meroiis set of ser- 
iilon.s. Tlic.se Iiav« been mor-c than once i-eprilited, 
and rim to eieveii vols. 8vu.« in them we find 
many things to coinmend, and many to condeiTiii. 
If lie frequently speaks with a]n'ouH and siibiiiissivc 
spirit, and inculcates tlio.se virtues nliicli are tlie 
distiiieii ve oriiaineiit of Clirislhui lile, he also shows, 
in not a few pa-ssages, that liis own practice of 
tliuin was not unitoriii. His intcniperivtc invectives 
against papists, ([uakers, and puritans, are nfi'eusive 
to good taste and cliarit;, while liis ideas of passive 
oliedieoce, divint right, and abselute subjeetiuii to 
royalty, place l.ini in a false and almost oontcinpt- 
ibie bglit. sWhat are we to think of a scholar and 
aluun of sense, wliu could pretend, whi-n preach¬ 
ing before Charles II., tliat “ God disposed the 
hearts of kings to virtuous courses,” that king him¬ 
self being one 6f the most iminural persons of any 
age or country ; and who could proclaim from tlie 
pulpit on another occasion, that “Claudes 1. was 
the father to ]ii» country, if but for this only, tliat 
be was the father of such a sou” as Charles II. ! 
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NICHOLAS ROWE. 


Adjointno the tomb of Shakspeare, in tho south 
transept, is a large monument, coiumomorative of 
Rowe the poet, and Charlotte, his only daughter, 
wife of Henry Fane, Esq. The poet’s bust is depo¬ 
sited u}ion an elevated altar, and is wept over by a 
female figure, large as life: the*hackgr<mnd is re¬ 
lieved by a pyramid, from which hangs a medallion 
of Mrs. Fane. Alto^etlier it is a heavy p#rl\*m- 
ance, witli little that is either original in the desigti. 
or delicate in tho execution of it. The bust is suf¬ 
ficiently expressive, hut the figure of Sorrow is not 
far removed from caricature. And yet the artist 
was Ryshrack. Upon the front of tho monu¬ 


ment is Pope’s epitaph, so celebrated for the 
touching beauty of tlie hist lines, wbicli the lady 
spoiled by drying her tears and mairying a 
colonel. 


Thy relics, Rowe, to this f, d shrine we trust, 

And near tliy Shakspeare place thy honour’d ’dnst': 

I Oh I next him skill’d to draw tho tender tear. 

For never heart felt passion more sincere ; 

To nobler sentiments to fire Ae brave. 

For never Briton nioi'e disdain’d a slave. 

Peace to thy gmtle shade and endless rest, 
Bless’d in tliy genius, in thy love too bless’d I 
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And bless'd that timely from our scene removed, 
Thy soul enjoys that liberty it loved 1 
To these so imnim’d in death, so loved in life. 

The childless parent, and the widow’d wife. 

With tears inseribes tl)^ monumental stone. 

That holdti their ashes, X>^d expects her own. 

Nicholas Rowe was an author who enjoyed no 
mean share of public praise while he lived, and has 
received a quiet meed of reputation since his death. 
He was descended from an estated family at Lam- 
bertown, or Lamertou^ in Devonshire, who acquired 
their coat of arms for ttie bravery shown by an 
ancestor during the war of the crusades. Niunulas 
was born at Little Backford, in Bedfordshire, during 
the year I (<73. His father, John, is said to have 
been tho first of the family who abandoned the 
tiasy pursuits of a country life, to bustle with the 
world, and make money by a profession. He studied 
the law, rose to the dignity of a sergeant’s coif, and 
distinguished himseK by the publication of some 
volumes of Reports, in which he fearlessly pointed 
out the meagre authority there existed in favour of 
that dispensing power which James II. so vainly 
wished Id enforce, and bis subjects so spiritedly 
overcame. Sergeant Rowe lies buried in the Round 
Church of the Inner Temple. His son, the subject 
of this sketch, was first sent loan academy at High- 
giite, and afterwardsientered at Westminster school, 
iinder the “ Great ” Bnsfay, wliere the ripeness of 
his talents was so rbpidiy developed, that he was 
named for a king’s scholarship at the age of tu'elve, 
though not elected until fifteen. Even then, how¬ 
ever, the distincti^iP^rouglit no collegiate advan¬ 
tage ; for his father was so well pleased with his 
learning, tliat he entered him a student at the 
Temple without any more loss of time. 

During the three next years he is said to have 
still further satisfied the expectations of Ids family, 
by the assiduity with which he read the statutes, 
and the ability with which he apprehended their 
application; hut when only uineteen,hu^atherHicd, 
he became hi;> own master, tmd abandoned ttie 
severities of the legal profei»ion for the lighter 
laurels of poetry. 

His ill St production was the “Ambitious Step¬ 
mother,” a play written at the age of tw'enty,-five. 
Though descril^d by his, biographers as having 
been received with great applause, it has long been 
forgotten, and does not seem to merit any other 
fate. To this succeeded the tragedy of “ Tamer¬ 
lane,” in I 70 S: composed at a period when political 
feelings were at an extreme height, it was in every 
line nerved to strengthen state and paaty-prejudice 
and forostal popularity. Under the cJiaracter of 
Tamerlane, he dedgiied to personify the virtues of 
WiUiam 117.; and under the crimes of Bajazet to 
depict the tyranny of Louis XIV. The, hit took, 
as bits generally do take, when the influence of 
govenratent and ilte passious of the people com- 
&ne to give them effect; but the two leading por¬ 
traitures were as absurd on the one hand as unjust 
on th e other. The Tamerlane of history is no such 
an^celleBi oersonsga as the Itoeriaue of the 
stage, and Wiilisinill. can nevtu- be identified with 
eitl)^ of them: no.pieee of patient perfection such 
as Rowe’s hel^ ever drew the breath of life. The 
oomparisofl between Bijasct and Louis is still less 
reaL and, because the more imcharitable, is a less 
exc&able licence. Wi& this play, however, Rowe 


is reported to have been &r better pleased than 
with any one of his other performances. The pre¬ 
ference, however ill founded, is to he accounted for: 
the vehemence with which Tamerlane was at first 
applauded was much greater than the jnster praise 
bestowed on some of his other plays; and, as it laid 
the basis of his political distinctions, it may be 
easily conceived to have been always agreeable to 
his memory. 

Flushed with tivs success, the poet relaxed no¬ 
thing in diligence. “ Tho Fair Peuiteiit,” founded 
upon Massinger’s “ Fatal Dowry,” and represented 
for the, first time during the following year, was 
.held to possess more appropriate beauties, and has 
received the reward of more lasting fame. The 
story of this tragedy is simply domestic, and deeply 
engaging; the versification is equable and harmu- 
ninus; the moral striking, and the incidents well 
wrought. The character of Lothario was original 
to the stage, and has supplied Richardson, the 
novelist, with a companion in “Clarissa,” which has 
been often commended as an improvement upon tlio 
first idea. One prominent fault has been found 
‘with the machinery of the piece: the fourth act 
concludes the story, and, cnnsequeutly, the interest 
of the play. With this exception, “ The Fair Peni¬ 
tent ” is still generally approved of, and often per¬ 
formed. • 

In I 7 O 6 he gave the public a drama upou the 
story of “ Ulysses,” whicli was damned at tlie onset. 
“The Royal Convert” araieared in 1708, and, with 
better claims to favour, shared a siniiiar fate. These 
were both tragedies, and a diversion in comedy 
only deepened the disgrace of their failure. “ The 
Biter” intervened between tlie performances just 
mentioned, under such circumstances of discontent, 
that the manager was afraid to hazard a second 
representation of it. Rowe, however, is reported 
to have differed with the audience, and to have 
thought extremely well of the composition. It is 
even asserted, that he sat in the theatre chuckling | 
with laughter at what he conceived the wit of the 
dialo^e, while the whole house resounded witli 
hooting and hissing. | 

This succession of adversity damped bis efforts 
for some years, but his next attempt was amply ; 
rewarded. “Jane Shore,” which was first brbnght | 
out in 1714, is tlie tragedy by which Rowe is now 
known, and it may be justly considered a standard 
piece upon the British stage. In the preface to it, 
he states that it is written in infftation of Shak- 
speare, tjiough his commentators have all been at a 
loss to discover where the resemblance lies, unless 
it be in the bare fact, that the subject is a story of 
English history. Authors, however, may be allowed 
to deceive themselves, while they ftilfil the main 
business of their lives, and gratify the public taste. 
“Jane Shore” is often played, and always pleases: 
the distress is probable, and seizes upon our sym- . 
pathies—wo forgive the wife out of pity for her 
sufferings, and approbation of her repentance, and 
regard the husban^ because he feels as we do our¬ 
selves, and also forgives her. 

Ij^heige is yet another of Rowe’s tragedies to be 
mentioned, though it siever succeeded; this was 
“Jane Givy.” The story had been long in the 
hands of Smith, the elegimt author of “ Phmdrus 
and HippoUta;” and upon his death was transmitted 
with his papers to Rowe. But wliat Smith died 
before he could finish/ died of itself when finished 
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by Rowe, who thenceforward wrote no more far 
the stage. As an author, however, he stSl conti¬ 
nued active and successfuL He translated "Quil¬ 
let’s Callipsedia,” and the “ Ooldeii Verses of Pytha¬ 
goras,” and edited an edition Slmksixsaro, -which 
Doctor Johnson, who jHsrfoiTned* the same task, j 
thinks was better than the world supposed, or the 
author himself had promised. His translation of 
Lucan’s " Pharsalia ” was executed in a far higher 
degree of merit. The charact^jj’ of the original h|J>* 
been declared more declamatory than poetical, and 
more philosophical than entertaining. Howe’s poem 
preserves this style with singular ficlelity;|the ver- 
siBcation introduces no great improvements into 
our language; but, if never superior to his contem¬ 
poraries, ho is also never inferior to them. 

Rowe lived to Bnish this work with the care and 
steadiness oliserrable in all his productions, but not 
to enjoy the satisfaction of witnessing the favour¬ 
able reception it met with from the public. He 
died in the year 1719, tlie furly-Bfth of his age; 
and liequcathed the publication of his manuscripts 
to the care of his friend Dr. Welwood, who is the 
principal writer of his life. He married twice, and!, 
in worldly phrase, on both occasions married well, 
that is to say, the two ladies belonged to good 
families. 


/ Rowe was the Mend of Addison and Pope, and 
I was distinguished by the heads of the political party 
to which he always remained Bi-mly attached. 
Devoted to the pureuits of literature during his 
lifetime, lie was esteemed a |nccossful man of busi¬ 
ness. While the Duke of Queensbnry was Secre¬ 
tary of State during the reign of Queen Anne, 
Rowe as his under-secretary acquired considerable 
reputation. When other ministers took office, he 
was oblijted to retire with the whigs in discontent: 
butahrigliter period sufiervened; his political friends 
resumed their sway, lie siy;cecded Tate as poet- 
laui'eatc to George 1., which added considerably to 
his fortune, for ite obtained various other appoint¬ 
ments soon after $ amongst these are mentioned 
by his biographers, a surveyorship of the customs 
of the port of London, a clerksliip of the council of 
the Prinee of Wales, and a secretaryship of tife 
presentations in tlie Court of Chancery: time he 
lived amongst the great respected, and amongst his 
equals regarded. His character is praised by Pope, 
but fault was found with his heart by Addison. 
With the world the formqy testimony should alone 
prevail; for the author of “Cato,” though appa¬ 
rently sincere in his professions of religion, was a 
captious friend and a jealous competitor. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


TnouGQ buried so long ago as the year 1719, end 
tmder a combination of circumstances wliich one 
would suppose the most likely to insure posthumous 
honours; yet, by some strange neglect, the memory 
of Addison was left without any tribute of public 
regai-d iu Westminster Abbey until the year 1>109, 
when his statue in the Roman costume was placed 
in the Poets’ Corner on a circular )>cdeslal, which 
is ornamented with the nine Muses in alto relievo. 
It is by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., and has been 
the subject of some sharp criticism: it certainly is 
a stiff figure, and wants character. The Roman 
costumq has also been objected to, but the toga, 
how|^ver ognsurable in the majority of cases, cannot 
be said to hang without any propriety from the 
shoulders of the author of “Cato,” 'V^e give the 
Latin inscription, and a translation :• 

Quisquis^, qui hoc Marmor intueris, 
Veaerare memorlam Josgfui AnnigON; 

Quern fldes Christiana, 

Quern virtus, bonique mores, 

Assiduum sibi vindicaut patronum. 

Cujiis ingenium, 

Carminibus, scriptisque in omni genere exquiaitis, 
Quibos puri sermonis exomplum postcritati tradidit; 

Recteque vivendi discipiimun scite expoauit, 
Sacratum manet et manebit. 

Sic enim argumeuti gravitateni Icpore, 
Judicii soveritatem urbanitate teraperavit, 

Ut bonoa erigeret, improv^dos excitaret, 
ImproboB etiam delectationo quadam ad vj^iyiem 
flecteret. 

Naths erat a.d. MDCtxxii. 

Auctisque paulatim fortunis 
Ad summa reipublicse rounera pervenit. 
Exoossit octavo et quadragesimo anno; 

Britaunorum decus et delicim. 


Whoever thou art who looheit upon this marble, 
Respect the memory of Joseph Addison ; 
Wliora Christian piety, 

Whom Virtue and good manners. 

Have ever found their indefatigable patron. 

His "enius 

In poetry ae well as m every other kind of 
Exquisite writing, 

•By which be has bequeathed to posterity 
• Tlie finest example of 

A pure style of composition, 

And learnedly developed the discipline of as 
Upright life— 

Stands sacred, and sacred must remain. 
In'argument he so happily blended gravity with 
mildness, 

And in judgment so tempered severity with 
urbanity: 

As to uphold tlie good, and rouse the imprudent, 
And, by a peculiar chann, turn even the 
' , guilfy round to virtue. 

He wasbowi in fbe year of our Lord 1S72, 
And, augmenting his fortune by moderate degrees, 
At length arrived at the highest honours of the 
State. 

He died, in the dfitli year of his age. 

The charm and ornament of Britain. 

Joseph Addison was a native of Milston, near 
Ambrosbury in Wilts, of which place, his father, 
Dr. Lanncelot Addison, vias rector. At his jjFth, 
wliich took place on Mayday, he was so weak 
and delicate, that he was not expected to live. 
Addison, the father, enjoyed other preferments 
in the church; he was one of the chaplains to 
Charles II., a prebendary in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and dean of Lichfield: as an author he was also 
known by a “ History of the Jews,” and “ A Life 
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of MaJionvot.” Removed, after tho eoniinon course 
of domestic tuition, first to a school at Ambros- 
bury*, then to one at Salisbury, and lastly, to the 
Charter-House in London, Addison there began to 
form that friendship with Sir Richard Steele, which 
was to condoco so shortly after, and so highly, to 
the impn)vemeut of English litemture. Entering 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in his fifteenth year, he 
I took the degree of A.M. in 1693, and distinguished 
himself particularly while at this university by his 
compositions in Jjatin verso, of which tho happiest 
I efforts are to be fouu^in the “Musae Anglican®.” 
i 11 was about bis twenty-second year that lie became 
I acquainted with Dryden, and made his maidou 
I effort in Englibh i>*5try, in the form of a copy of 
I verses addressed to that immortal bard. Soon 
after, he prefi,xed on anonymous discourse on Yir- 
^fid’s “ Georgies ” to Drydeu’s translation. Tliis was 
his first critical publication. lie was next intro¬ 
duced, by Congreve, to Montague, Earl of Halifax, 
at tliat tin® Chanceliei of the Exchequer; and was 
patronized, in consequence of a poetical tribute, by 
the celebrated Lord Soii^ra, Through that peer’s 
influence he obtained a pension of 300i!. n-ycar, 
which enabled him to sot out on his travels through 
France and Italy. In the latter country, according 
to his biographer, 'rickoll, ho wrote his “ Dialogue 
upon Meiials,” a treatise at once classical, pleasing, 
and instmetive, and tlie four first acts of his tragedy 
of •* Cato.” 

Returning from af>roaJ in 1703, he dedicated a 
classical account of his travels to Lord Somers, 
though that nobleman and bis party were then out 
of power, and the pension granted under tliem had 
ceased; circumstances which, though they left him 
without any immediate prospect of advancing his 
fortune, gave him full leisure, which ho does not 
seem to have neglected, of still further prosecuting 
his studies. Addison, Iihwcvqv, had the singular 
felicity'of always turning his poetical talents to a 
valuable account, and of having never been long 
neglected by men of merit and power. Cord GftdoJ- 
phui now hivitt'i him to cilcbrato tho victory of 
Blenheim; and immediately appointed him, as a 
reward f>r his |oom upon that subject, to be a 
Commissioner of Appeals, vacant by tlie death of 
Mr. Locke. He continued to rise in minis^u'ial 
favour, and was chosen, twoyears afterwards, under¬ 
secretary of state for the home department. I'rom 
this post he was soon afterwards advanced to that 
of secrefarj of state for Ireland, when the Marquis 
of Wharton was viceroy, where he was made keeper 
of the records in Binniugham’s Tower at in- 
OKsaed salary of 3002. a-year.« • 

It may be a^ well to mention here, before resu¬ 
ming tlio story of his literaiy productions, that the 
last and hi^iest situation he filled under govern¬ 
ment, was in I717> when, after having bi^n a lord 
trf trade, ho was creatoi one of the princiiial secre¬ 
taries of state. This appointment, however, bo held 
but for a sliort time, as he neither gave that satis¬ 
faction to hk politifeal friends, or his own conscience, 

. wh^ was naturally expitoted from a man, who, 
like^ddison, bad risen with all the gradual expe- 

* Mil* Ml rMent btographer, relstei, that while at 
ifhool heir^/'W comnilttail wme fsidt, and was so afraid of 
ttw puatohnieDt or diixtace he tiioitiht unut follow it, that 
* hs away into the woods, and subsisted on ihiits until 
in a hailow tree, and hreu^ht back to bis &ther. ' 


rience of state business, and who was, unquestion¬ 
ably, a man of the highest mental powers and 
acquirements. His |)ers()tml admirers vindicated 
this failure, by chihnmg for him a purer honour, 
asserting that the refinement of classical study had 
so delicately teu((>ered his mind, that it could not 
be broken to those rude and undigested labonra, 
which the hurry and couiplexity of public business 
render nnaroidablc. A stronger reason fur his 
*rgtireincnt, upon a ^tension of 15002. a-year, perhaps 
was, that being shy and unpractised in public speak¬ 
ing, he was unable to harangue the House of Com¬ 
mons,—|ii admirable talent, without which no mi¬ 
nister can evei’ be held of popular value in a repre¬ 
sentative giivommeiit. 

Of Addison’s ]>oems, none have oftener been 
referred to tlian the “Campaign,” inscribed in 1704, 
to the first duke of Marlborough, upon tho victory 
of Blenheim. One passage in it, tho comparison of 
his Grace Ui a deseeuding angel, is well known, and 
has been as highly praised as it is elaborately 
strained; for tlie rest, thongli certainly not deserv¬ 
ing Warton’s caustic definition of a “ Gazette in 
*llbyine,” tlie “ Camjiaign ” is assuredly but a poor 
perfoiminncc, entitled to little c»nnueiidation, and 
less rewanl. The poem most favoured lij the critics, 
is the “ Epistle,” eqimble and correct, addressed 
from Italy to Montiigue, E.arl of Halifax, in 1701; 
hut pcrMips tho one best liked by the few who now 
road Addison’s vcivses, is the letter written, about 
the year 1716, to Sir Godfrey Kneller, upon his 
imrtrait of George 1. There is an east' in the ver- 
siticatiou of this poem, a hajijuiiess in the incidents, 
an art hi the illustrations, and a classical propriety 
in the compliments, which arc not to be found in 
any other of his lucubrations in rhyme. Tho fol¬ 
lowing ])a.ssagc, in which he so ingeniously adapts 
the mythology of the ancients to Knellcr’s pictures 
of the British severeigii.s, from (3iarlesII. down to 
Ucoj'gu I. may well exemplify these remarks:— 

“ Wise iqiidias thus, his skill to prove, 

Tlirough many a god advanced to Jove, 

And taught the polNIi'a rocks to sldne 
With airs and lineaments divine. 

Till Greece amazed and Iiaif-alruid 
Th' assembled deities surveyed. 

Gieat Pan *, who wont to chase the fail(^ * 

And loved the spreading oak, was there; 

Old 9atnni t, ton, with upcast eyes, 

Belield his ahdiosted skies; 

And mighty Mars t, for war renows'd, 

In mlamaiitiiie armour frown’d; 

By Iftin 1 the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads; the web she strung, 

And o’er a loom of i^arhic hung. 

Thetis II the troubled pecan’s queen, 

Matched with a mortiif, next w'as seen 
Reciining on a fUnera) um, 

Her short-lived darling son to moum; 

* Charles TI., his amours and'concealment In the oak 
after the battle of Worcester, 
t The exiled James fl, 

t King William. t 

i Xis f|ueen Mary, who died childldss. 

II Queen Anne, whose husband, Frlaoe George of Den¬ 
mark, being never admitted to the crown, was her Interior, 
somewhat In the same manner as was Pelens, a'mortal, to 
the goddess Thetis. Again, as the latter had to mourn ter 
Achilles, so had Anne Ihr her son George, who died pre¬ 
maturely, and left her without heir, “ 
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The Inst • was he whose thunder slew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. 

That IVom a hundred hills, allied 
In impioas leagues, their king dcfled. 

This wonder of the sciilijtnr’s hand 
Produced, his art was at a etaed; 

For who could hope new fame to laise. 

Or risk his well-establish’d praise, 

That, his high genius to approve, 

Had drawn a Ueorge, or carved a Jove t 

It was during Addison’s iftat einjiloyment fli 
Ireland, that Sir Richard iSteclo had the merit of 
projecting and publishing, without any other coun- 
se), and almost without assistance, the mShiuriible^ 
scries tif cssaj’s upon the popular manners and 
feelings of the <lay, its decencies and duties, printed 
separately, under the title of tiie “ Taller.” In this 
labour, so congenial to his haliits and studies, Addi¬ 
son quiclvly joined, and soon after the cessation of 
tlie " Tiitli'i',” took a prominent part in conducting 
the “ Speclator,” which was tiro happiest by far of 
the cbai'iniiig little periodicals produced by the 
same talents. Few publications could have sur- 
])asKed them in popularity or merit; they improved* 
the morals of soeicty, and the literary character of 
the period; there was no rank that was not likely to 
I jlerive instruction and aniuseinciit from them; they 
were in a word so universally gjipositu and useful, 

I that every polite nation in Eui-ojiu was proud to 
I obtain a translation of them. 

The year 1713 completed Addison’s literary fame, 
upon the pertormance of “ Cato,’’ a tragedy which 
lie had thought of for some jeavs before lie began 
to write it, and which remained unlinished for a 
still longer tone after it hud been cuiuniciined. 
'j’lipse circiiiustancoB were jmbliely known and often 
regretted, until at length, importunities came so 
thick upon liim from different iiuavters, tliat he 
was forced to conclude the undertaking, and give 
“Cato” to the stage. Its success was lomplctc; 
it was acted night after niglit, for thirty-1.\c times, 
a lojiger period tlian eser was known before on 
an English stage. The public admiration burned 
with the fury of a flame. All this, however, was 
too vivid for duration; tlio populnrity of “Cato” 
gradually declined, and has lung ceased to exist: 
it w;^ mainly brought about by powerful friends, 
I and fortunate circumstances; and, iiatuntlly 
I '‘iiough, when these wejt* withdr.iwn /he effect 
was lost. Notwitlistiindiiig ihc^lMilisli of the vorsi- 
lication, and Ilia dignity of the sentiments, the coii- 
strui'tiou of the plot is too strictly founded on tlie 
rules of the ancient drama, the thoughts Itnd action 
of the cli.iriicters too foiuial and cold, to excite the 
unftrejudiced approbatiiui of % people, who have 
been trained to a love of tlie theatre, by the free 
energies of Sltakspc.oru’s genius. Ilciice it is, that 
the tragedy of “ Cato,” though read with plensm’o 
in the study, is heard witliout emotion on the stage. 
The jHHitical beauties of “ Cato ” have long been 
in current repute; the senate scone is a piece of 
flue declamation, spouted by every sehool-boy; the 
coutentious vigour of Juba anil Syphax, and the 
pompous sustainment of sententious retort between 
Cato and Dceiiis, are equally well-known; but* the 
Soliloquy of Cato is the gi-and quotation. 

To the. works of Addison already mentioned, the 

• George I. who had recently overthrown the Scotch re¬ 
bellion in favour of the fretender. 


following are to he added as deserving particular 
notice. “ Rosamond,” an opera, and his first dra¬ 
matic essay, exhibited in 1707 , and written with a 
laudable view of naturalising amongst us the musical 
drama of Italy, mid gratifying at the same time the 
judgment and the ear. It fmled of success, however, 
princi}>ally in consequence of tlie misci'a'iilc assist¬ 
ance it derived from tlie music of Clayton, tho 
composer, “The Drummer,” a comedy, though 
jilayod and printed anonymously, is now univer¬ 
sally ascribed to Addison, and with sufiicieiitreuson; 
it was also a failure, and on that account, in nil 
probability, never owned by*the author. Of other 
pivijects wliicli, though he did not live to complete, 
he nevertheless left an iiitcrosting portion excented, 
tho following appeared after his deaili: “ Tlie Evi¬ 
dences of tho Christian Religion,” “ Translations 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” and a few rhythraiA 
versions of tlie Psalms. 

Hitherto honour and hap])iness had grown upon 
Addison, as his days increased; but then- remain, 
unfortunately, some circumstances to be told, wliieh 
detracted not a little from both those enjoyments. 
The fii-st was, his niarrTage, in 1710, with the ! 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, by wboiiaUe loft a 
daughter. This lady he is said to have fii-st known 
as tutor to her sun, and to have long courted with 
singular modesty; yet when gained, to have found 
no vei'y pleasing acquisition, fihe was too ]iroud to 
consider him as her equal, and too cold to return 
his love; tho consequence was*that Addison, in tliis 
respect verily a poet, sought refuge from the aspe¬ 
rities of home in tho amenities of a bottle at the 
tavern. .• 

The breach of his friendship with Steele is still 
more to be regretted. The latter, who, like a true 
Irishman, sanguiuo and generous to profusion, was 
almost always in tho greatest want of tiumey, had 
tho misfortune i>> boiTov money from bis friend, 
and, wiiat was worse, to neglect to rejiay it. For tliis 
some autliorities assert, wliile others deny, that 
Addison sued him at law. This may not have been 
tlie case; but It is certain that he sharply dunned 
not only Steele, but his wife also, for money lent. 
Such conduct naturally damped the warmth of on 
intimacy, wliicli continued, however, under promis¬ 
ing appearances, until a pamphlet controversy, enr- 
ried*on with great violence, severed a friendship 
niemonihlc for i ts length* and still more for the frnits 
it brought forth. ‘ The origin of the final difference 
was, tlio publicalioii, by Steele, of the “ Plebeian,” 
a pamphlet in support of a bill brought into the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Sunderland, for the 
})urpose of preventing file crown from cre.ating any 
new peers, imltfcs upon the demise of an old title. 
This production was followed by an answer from 
Addison, under the title of the Old Whig. Steele, 
in his rejily, was gentlemanly enough to confine 
liimself tS his subject, while A'ddisun, in his rejoin¬ 
der, was so unmaunurly as to reproaeli his opponent 
with trading in paan)>hiets from poverty. The only 
notice taken of that rudeiiobs was by a happy 
quotation from “ Cato,” vl;ich was the reproof of u 
friend and a scholar. The bill was driqiped bj’^par- 
liament, and the controversy ceased: but the friends 
never met again. Steele all along preserved an 
honourable feeling of respect and tendemess for 
Addison, and his talents; but the latter was jealous 
and proud; he knew he had offered the wrong, and, 
naturally enough, could not bring himself to a-sk hia 
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fnVn4 to pardon wlmt his own cuiisoicuce was not 
likely to excuse. 

The quarrel between Addison and Pope suggests 
a still more unfavourable idea. In this case, it is 
hard to conceive what could have iwtuated Addison, 
unless it was some asceti^ealouay naturally inflicted 
on his character. Pope certainly had done nothing 
to oifmid him; on the contrary, he had written the 
prologue to “ Cato,” and a pamphlet against that 
common snarler, the critic Dennis, who jiad imim- 
tently abused the tragedy. Notwithstanding, Addi¬ 
son felt dislike, and shunned his young friend; 
Several exertions werd"made to reconcile them, but 
Pope would not become abject, and their meetings, 
when they took place, only increased funner bitter¬ 
ness. But a weightier charge deepens the regret of 
every liberal reader over this difference; for it 
ounnot now be doubted, that, if Addison did not 
actually compose the greater part of Tickell’s book 
of the “llMd,” heat least started the idea of it, 
and, by din-.-t patronage, endeavoured to run down 
Pope’s translation into a fatiure. This was a con¬ 
duct not likely to be forgotten or defended: it was 
a conspiracy against a flian’s fortune, through his 
reputatiup, and lias deservedly subjected Addison 
to more censure than any other act of his life. 

Such were the circumstances under which Addi¬ 
son began to foel a gradual decay of nature, which 
turned into a drepi^', and terminated his life at 
Beliand House, June 17, 1719. His memory was 
honoured with a public fuiwral. His body lay in 
• state in tlie Jcrusiilem Chamber, and was removed 
at midnight to the nortli aisle of the chapel of 
Henry VII. The scene is described with appro- 
priato solemnity and feeling hi Tickell’s monody.— 

" Can I foTge-t the diamal night that gave 
My loal’a beat part for ever to the grave! 


How silent did hie old oompanlons tread 
By midnight lamps the maotiona of the dead; 

Throngh breathing atatuea, then unheeded things, 
Through rowg of warriors, and through walks of kings! 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 

The pealing organ, aad the pausing choir. 

The duties by t^ie lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last word that duat to dust conveyed.” 

One scene of hia death-bed is oft«n described 
«witli the ostentation that characterised it. When 
p^en over by the iloctors, lie sent for his step-son 
tile Karl of Warwick, a dissolute young nobleman, 
and wliile he grasped his hands with fervour, em¬ 
phatically exclaimed, “See how a Ciiristian can 
die!” But in tlie impressiveness of this display, 
the counmrpart to it is generally overlooked; for, 
at the same time, he sent for Gay the poet, from 
whi-m lie had lately estranged himself, confessed 
that he had injured him, and promised to make 
amends, if he lived. Now it is hard to conceive 
liow a man, sensibly religious, could thus abandon 
justice, to hang upon chances; and it is impossible 
to give him the praise of Christian charity who 
^ived at warm enmity with his oldest friends, and 
in death persisted in liostility. 

If the character of Addison is to he estimated 
by his writings, few men possessed more kindly 
feelings, or more cqfreet principles; in this re8i)ect, 
he was eminently happy, feu" the world gave him 
credit for all ho wrote, and held hut a partial heed 
of his actions. Few men can be said to have done 
more good to the Eiiglisii language than he did: if 
ill poetry he has many superiors, lie can only be 
said to have equals in prose; and if Drydeii was 
our first critic in point of time, Addison was our 
first in puiut of merit. 


SHjJFFIELD, dIJKE of BUCKINGHAM. 


In one o*" the recesses of Henry Vll.’a chapel is 
the large and costly monnnient of John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham. The figure of his grace ap¬ 
peal's half raised upon an altar of fine luarhlS ; at 
tiis feet is bis duchess weeping. He is clad as a 
Roman warrior, she attired, with the exceptiou of 
a pair of sandals, in tlie projier dress of the period. 
It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of this 
arrani^ment. Above is a personifioatiuii of Time 
hurrying away with several medallion V»ete, which 
are meant to ,repre«Mmt chudreu* who died pre¬ 
maturely. The statue ol[ Time is by Delvaux, the 
rest by Sebeomakers. There are two Latin in¬ 
scriptions ; the one on the altar is a particular 
eoumeratiCn of tlie difleiviit titles borne by the 
deceased, and the various offices of trust and emo- 
lumeut, civil as well as military, discharged by 
him. The other, written by liimself, engraved in 
letters o{ gold, »to this sceptical purport: 

Dubku sed non Improbua vixi; 

Incertus nnaior, non perturbatus ; 

Humaoum eat uescire et errare. 

Deo confido 

Omnipotent benevolentissimo! 

Em Entium, miserere mei. 


Pro Rege s«epc, pro Rcpublick semper. 

Cathciiua Buckinghamim Ducissa mcerens oxtrui 
curavit, anno mdccxxii. * 

•I lived doubtful, not dissolute ; 

I die unrcsulved, not uiiresigned ; 
Ignorance and error arc incident ft> human nature. 

, 111 Clod, 

Omnipotent and most benevolent, I confide; 

Bchig of Bei^s, have mercy on me 1 

On the altar-piece itself are two more linm :— 
For my king often, for my country ever. 

Catherine, Duchess of Buckingham, in sorrow 
erected this, Moccxxii. 

John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, has been 
favourably noticed %y many biographers, hut is not 
now held in high estimation. His panegyrists de- 
sctihe him as a good soldier, and an honest states¬ 
man ; as generous as rich, and remarkable for 
integrity both in public and private life, during an 
age in which that virtue was in many instances 
fla^ntly disregarded. Other merits entitle him 
to honourable record; he was a scholar and a poet. 
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the patron of Dryden, and the friend of Pope. To 
the former ho erected the monument in the Poeta’ 
Comer; and to the cai'e of the latter, be, at his 
death, entrusted the publication of his manuscripts. 

ShefReld was the son of Edtiiimd, E/irl of Mul- 
gravc, and was bom in the year ItS49. He lost his 
father at a tender age, and began tiis education at 
lioine, where, becoming dissatisiiod at the age of 
twelve with the course of study proposed for him, he 
dismissed bis tutor, and set upon instructing himself j 
on a plan of his own. The proficiency he acquired iu 
jHilite literature will he considered surprising, when 
it is known that he was upon active service, os an 
officer in the navy, in his seventeenth year. Tliis 
was on tlie expedition against the Dutch, commanded" 
by the Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert, in 
the same vessel with whom he sailed. He next com¬ 
manded a body of independent cavalry, raised for 
the purpose of protecting the coast against invasion, 
and was returned to Parliament, but did not take 
his seat in consequence of his minority. In 1672 
he went to the Dutch war as a volunteer, and was 
reported in tem\a of such high praise by the gal¬ 
lant Earl of Ossory, that he was appojnted captain, 
of the Royal Catherine, at tliat time the best 
second-rate vessel in the navy. 

.. J'lie next assistance we find him rendering to 
royalty is, by raising a regiment of infantry at hie 
own expense, with which, pursdUnt to tlie directions 
tif Prince Rupert, he proceeded to the relief of 
Marshal Scliomberg. Being honoured with the 
command of a second regiment, styled the Old 
Holland, his conduct again received the approba¬ 
tion of h'ls geueral. Meantime be was corapliniented 
witli the order of the garter, and tlie post of a Lord 
of the Bedchamber; and was enabled to recoiu- 
meiid Dryden to tlie laureate. Passing into France 
to perfect his knowledge in war under Turoiiuc, he 
became a competitor with tlie Duke of Monmouth 
for the captaincy of a tr<iop of horse gHai>dB, and 
the latter succeeding, Siieffieid returned to Eng¬ 
land. lie now attached himself to the Duke of 
York, and was considered the most zealous of his 
party in representing the dangers to he dreaded 
from the presumption of Monmouth. Upon the 
subsequent disgrace of Monmouth, Sheffield Svus 
I named his successor as Lord Lieutenant of York¬ 
shire, and military governor of Hull. 

Amidst the gaiety of the court, the activity of 
office, and the dangers of war, Backiil|;ham paid 
constant suit t^ the Muses. The first poem of any 
note which he is known to have produced is “the 
Vision,” written in 1680, during a voyagft to relieve 
Tangiers from an attack of the Moors, who tlircat- 
ened to wrest the place from our hands*. The 

* Connected with this expedition is a monument in the 
south atale, fiom which a copy of the inectlptiun wUi sulhce 
for the interest of these pages : 

“Sacred to the immortal menioty of Sir Palves FMa- 
BOENE, Knight, Governor of Tangier, in the execution of 
which command he was mortally wounded by a shot from 
the Moors, then besieging the town, in the 46th year of his 
age, October the 24th, 1660.” 

After this ia an epitaph, the composition of Dryden. 

• • 

“ Ye sacred relics, which your marble keep 
Here, undiatnrbed by ware, In guiet sleep; 

Discharge the trust which, when it was below, 
Pairboine's undaunted soul did undergo, 

And be the town’s palladium ftom the foe. 


expeditiem landed without accident, and was pro¬ 
secuted with success. Sheffield was more lOTiuiiato 
in war tliaii in pjetry, for “ The Vision ” has but 
little merit, and much licentiousness. A less faulty 
specimen of his versification will be found iu his 
“ Temple of Dcafc.” 4 
Johnson, who gave him a place in his “Lives of 
the Poets,” says of him correctly enough, “Ho 
sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines; is laborious, 
yet feeble: to be gre.ut is seldom iu his power, and 
at best he cmi only be considered as pretty at 
times.” 

The accession of James 11, to the throne, whose 
natural daughter he married, warmed liis expecta¬ 
tions of advancement, and he was not disappointed 
in tliem. He was created Lord Chamberlain, ad¬ 
mitted to the privy council, and put upon the ill- 
judged high commission. A constant attendant at 
court, he now countenanced every cliitnge, even to 
attending the king at mass, and outwardly conform¬ 
ing to the rites of tlie Catholic Cliurch. Being 
expostulated with upon this subserviency, he as¬ 
serted the independence of his belief, iu a pointed 
answer, whicli, like many, sallies of the sort, has 
been attributed to various persons. He told Bishop 
Burnet that he had been at some poins tb confirm 
his belief that God had made the world, and created 
the men in it; but, that though he was willing to 
receive instruction, he could not easily be persut^cd 
that man was of t/m M'^tUion, and had inode 
God oi/aiit, ^ 

The’ reign of Jjunes was soon overcast by clouds. 
Sheffield had no share in (he revolution, tliough 
like many others he acqiiie.sced in the ehaiige, when 
there seemed no chance of success for any difiereiit 
policy. This course was i;rcditable; he was not 
guilty of the baseness, than which there is no 
greatiT, of sucking all the sweets of royal patronage, 
while (lie siui of prosj'crity is shiiiuig upon Uie 
indulgent beneiaetor, ansi abandoning him at the 
first ebi) which Jic tide of fortune takes in receding 
from his throne. It should also be mentioned, that 
his iiitegrify made him feared by those wlio intro¬ 
duced King William, and that, when the latter 
prince afterwards challenged him with the suspi¬ 
cion untertainbd by liis party, that if known to him, 
he would certainly Iiave betrayed their designs; he 
had.the spirit to answer, that “ he certainly should 
have discovered every ,thing to the king he tlien 
served.” 

Under these cirenmstancoa little confidence or 
employment was to be hoped for by him under tlio 

Alive and dead tliese walla lie will defend: 

Great actioiia great examplea must attend. 

The Caiiiiinisiegr Tiia early valour knew, 

Wliere Turkiah blood did hia young lianda imbrue, 
From thence returning with deaerv’d applause, 

Agamat the Monrs hia well-flesh'd sword be draws; 

The jame the oonrage, and the same the cause. 

Hia youth and age, hia life and death, conibinc, 

As in some great and regular design, 

Ail of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer Heaven his virtues shone more bright. 

Like rising flames expaiiuing in their beiglit, 

The martyr’s glory crown'd the soldier’s fight. ■' 

More bravely British gener.il ne’er fell. 

Nor genecal’s death was e'er reveng'd so well ; 

This his pleas’d eyes beheld before their close, 

Follow’d by thousand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loss, for times to come, 

His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 
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new o^cr of things. In parliament, he supported 
the ministry on many important questions, and 
opposed tiiem in others. By this condnct he at 
length secured no inconsiderable honours: he was 
created Marquis of Normanby, with a pension of 
30002. a-year. The rei|;n of Qulen Anne, whose 
hand he is said to have once sought, consummated 
his political distinction. Witli the prus|>erity of 
her government the oldest associations of his heart 
accorded, and he was highly favoured by her. She 
entrusted him with the privy seal; reinstated him 
in the lord lieutenancy of Yorkshire; made him 
one of the coramissiuifei's for arranging the union 
with Scotland; ;ind evinced her sense of the manner 
in which he discharged these ofSdes, by raising him 
in 1703 to the dukedom, first of Normanby, and 
afterwards of Buckingluun. 

^Favourites have many enemies, hut often none 
greater than themselves. Of this fault Bucking¬ 
ham is an instance: he yrew jealous of the rapidity 
with which the Dube of Marlborough pro8]H;red, 
and threw up his appointments in a pique. 

This hastiness proved ijie -value attached to his 
support, for tho queen Sfourted him haek with an 
offer of |he chancellorship; hut he declined the 
honour, and retired from public life. Thencefor¬ 
ward literature hename tho occupation of his life, 
and he enjoyed the fortune he had acquired in case 
aittd dignity. He b-^lt the palace lung known by 
his name in St. James’s Park, and .-imiised himself 
witli writing two tntgedics, ‘‘Julius Cmsar,” and 

Marcus Brutus,” which, though never acted, were 
intended for the stage. They are uiivvorthily founded 
upon or rather altered from Shakspeare, with musical 
chorusscs between the acts, after the ancient style; 
but, however conspiciions in the catalogue of works 
by I'oyal and noble aiftliors, are to be read with 
little interest, and remembered for little praise. 

Before the Q,ueen’s death he again ajipcared at 
court iii'Tiis old office of bird chaniherlaiii, and was 
president of the council in Harley'sadmimstration: 
after the ascent of ''ieorgo I. lived unemployed, in 
eoiishint oppositii.ii to the nuoistry, until Feb. 24, 
17-l> oil which day he quietly exjiired in the ai-ms 
of his wif.. Though thrice married, and blessed 
witli several children, he left only one son, who 
dying soon after, the honours of a lung line of 
ancestry became extinct in his person. * 

Sheffield's works are bnPfew, and their merit is 
small. Tlicy are diiidcsl principally into songs, 
light pieces, essays, and satires, and are sompos<>d, 
almost without an exception, in a style imw obsolete 
and uninteresting. His “ Essay on Salix’c,” in wbieh 
he was helped by Dryden, h^ been luucli com¬ 


mended, but that on poetry deserves to be most 
rend. This is the penTormance he himself valued 
the highest, and finished with the greatest care. 
It is noticed in terms of approbation, butli by 
Dryden and by Pope, and cannot be denied tlie 
praise of beinn^ constructed with judgment, and 
expressed witli melody. A volume of memoirs by 
him is written in so lively and peinpicnous a style, 
tliat many who have been disappointed with him 
SOS a poet, havo willpgly awarded him the praise of 
i^ogance in prose. 

All edition of his poems was published after his 
death, with tho following enthusiastic advertise¬ 
ment:—* 

4 

To the memory of 

John SHEFFiKun, Duke of Buckinghamshibe. 
These, his more lasting remains, the monuments of 
his mind, and mure perfect image of him¬ 
self, are here collected, by the 
direction of 

Catherine, iirs Duchess, 

Desirous that his ashes may be honoured, and his 
Fame and Merit committed to Uie test of 
* Time, Truth, and Posterity. 

An edition of his works, comprising poems, his¬ 
torical memoirs, speeches, characters, critical ob- 
sei’vations, and cssag’s, was printed, in two volumes, 
4to, by Alderman Bai-ber, during the year 1723. A 
reprint in two volumes, 8vo, took place in 1727 , 
in which, however, some passages were sillily sup¬ 
pressed, because the scrupulosity of the editors 
deemed them dangerous, and ofi'eusive to the prin¬ 
ciples of the revolution. 

Pope wrote some lines, which are held to consti¬ 
tute the best of his epitaphs, for Buukhigham’s son 
Edmund, who died a minor at Rome dni-ing the 
year 1735 , and they are printed here, bocjiuse that 
young nobleman is also commemorated on his 
father’s monument. 

If modest youtti, with cool reflection crowned, 

And every opening virtue blooming round. 

Could save a jiarcnt's justest pride from liitc, 

Or add one patriot to a sinking State— 

This weeping marble bad not asked a tear. 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here. ^ 

Tli> living virtue now had shone approved, 

Tile senate hc.-ird him. and his conntiy loved. 

Yet soflht honours, and less noisy fume, 

Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham— 

In wlinm, a r,-tec fur courage famed, Aid art, 

Buds in the milder merit of the heart; 

And ciriefs and sages, long to Brltuin given. 

Fa) the last tribute, of a saint, to Heaven I” 
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JAMES, *EARL OF STANHOPE. 


James, fint Earl uf Stanhope, has a lefty monu¬ 
ment adjoining the principal entranoe into the choir 
of Westminster Ablioy. It is on cluborate and 
costly produetKHi, designed witii no fertile imagina¬ 
tion by William Kent, painter and architect, and 
executed witli much freedom and skill by Michael 
RysbraCk. The Earl, clad as an ancient wairior, 
is introduced in a recumbent posture, clasping a 
* trunidieon in hifl right, and a serdl in liis left hand; 


at his feet stands an urchin leaning against a shield; 
a state tent protect^his person, upon tho crown of 
which is seated an armed Pallas, with a javelin in 
one iia^, and a scroll In the other: a pyramid 
conceals the background; and thus the p^orm- 
ance is in every respect a counterpiece to the 
monument of Newton, on tlie other side of the 
door. The first inscriptitiu is a Latin one, to ttiis 
effect;— 



JAMES, EARL OP STANHOPE. 


M. S. 

Viri Pwenobilis Jacobi Comitib Stanhopb, qnem, 
pro multifaria Ingenii Pnestaiitia, Splendida Hono- 
rum varietas gradatim illustravit. CastriB ab ineante 
Adolescentia innutrituB, peiqietua TUuloihim Sone 
ad railitaxis Fas%ii Gluriam, sine in^idia viam sibi 
mauivit. Quid Exercitus Iniperator gossit, TeBtis 
oBt Hispania, et afiixa veraui Prmconio loquentur 
Numismata. 

Ncc in CivilibuB Rebus dtrigendis minorem 
adoptUB ost Celebritatcin: cum nullum fore CHSct* 
Olticium Illustriusiu quo Ipsum non exorcuit For- 
tuna PatriiB, in quo Ijmc non cmicuit Adjutor 
Patriaa Fidus et Sagax llogi a Secrctis. Fotiftcrum 
graviBBirnorum Anctor fuit Perfectorquc in Ailrarii 
Adniiiiislratioue caste versatus delicatain Publica- 
rum Pccuuiarum Fidem tomperato solcrter Foonorc, 
conservavit intogram. In utraque Scnatus Curia 
vivida dic<'iidi Fncultatc pnepollens, arroctos audi- 
torum animoH inflammavit, Ipae interna in medio 
ardf'iitiK Etuquii testa, immuta Judicii Tranqnilli- 
tate sibi constans. 

Has Belli Pacisquc Artcs Suavlssimte Indulis 
lluinanitate condicntem, politiurisque Doctrinm 
Dcliciis liitcrvalla Neguliormn el(‘gautissime dis- 
tiiigucutem, Patriaj diiitius prodesse, nisi per supcr- 
Btitbm u])tiuue spoi progenicni, vetuit Morsprwina- 
tura, Quintu Die Feb. a, u. 1720 ,,iEtati 3 Sute 47- 

Sacred to the Memory of 

James, Eari. of Stanhope, a man Bupreraely 
noble, and for his many excellent qualities of mind, 
step after step adorned by a s|>londi{l variety of 
honours. Bred in tlie camp from his earliest youth, 
ho opened for himself, vvithout envy, a path to the 
glory of military pre-cmiiienee by an unbioken 
scries of distiueiions. What he achieved as the 
commander of an army, Spain is a witness, and our 
medals Htamped with veraeioua eulogy, jiroclaim. 

Xur did he, aetiuire less celebrity in the manage¬ 
ment of civil afi'airs; for there was no illustrious 
ollice in which tlio fortune of his country did not 
exercise his talents, and in which he did not shine 
as the faithful Bervaiit of that country, and the wise 
counsellor of hia king. He negotiated ti’caticB the 
most Weighty; and, when connected with the admi- 
ni-sliTiti^ii of the treasury, preserved the credit of a 
delicate cniTency undepreciated, by adjusting the 
coinage witli perfect ingenuity and chastji disin- 
tert'SU'dness. In either sunate-hsuso ho prevailed 
with vivid power* of speech, inflamed the erect 
spirits of his audience, and meanwhile stood in the 
midmost heats of ardent eloquence, true to himself 
in unmoved tranquillity of judgment. 

Tempering these arts of p<Aace, and war by a 
humanity of disposition tlie roost sweet, and ele- 
gmitly distingnisliing the intervals of business by 
the delights of more than polished learning, he was 
forbidden any lunger to benefit his country, save 
through a survivuig oifspriug of the best promise, 
by a premature death, on the fifth day of February, 

in the year of our Lord 1720, and of bis age 47. 

• 

James, first Earl of Stanhope, was the grandson 
of 1‘hilip first Earl of Chesterfield, by his sibuifd 
wife, Ann, daughter of Sir John Packington. He 
was burn in Hei'efordshiro in ]fi73w Visiting Spain, 
at a very early age. with his father, who was envoy 
exti'aordinary from William III., he acquired a 
thoruugli knowledge of the language of the country, ' 
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and there adopted the profession of arms. He made 
a tour of France and Italy, and by his gallantrv at 
the siege of Namur attracted the attention of Iving 
William, who gave him a company on the field, 
and soon after nu^e him i^lonel of the 33d foot. 
Stanhope was only in his twenty-second year, at 
this time: before the accession of Queen Anne he 
entered parliament as member for Cuckermouth, 
and attracted notice, but his military noon eclipsed 
his civil reputation. In 1704, ho was takim prisoner 
at Porta-la-Grara, in Portugal; but, being speedily 
exchanged, obtained the rank of brigadi^-general, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the ensuing 
_8iego of Barcelona, under tlie Earl of Peterborough. 
The reduction of Minorca was the mi'st imi>ortant 
and doxternus achievement of his career. In 1707» 
he was commissioned to negotiate a treaty with 
Spain; and, after discharging his trust advanta-^ 
geously, was ap)>ointed amluissador at the court of 
Charles II1. When a fresh ruptm-e took place, ho 
again figured at the head of an army, and reduced 
Port Mahon in 1708. In 1710 he commanded the 
allied tixiops inS]min; and, after killing the Spanish 
•general with his own hand's before the gatgp of 
Madrid, pkuited the colours of England 4a that 
subjugated capital. Before the year closed, how¬ 
ever, he met with a reverse, and had the mortifi¬ 
cation to he taken jirisoner, with 3000 chosen t^oojis, 
at Briheuza. For this act he was censured by the 
House of Lords. The reign of George I., with whom 
ho was a cunlidential favonritciy hrought him his 
highest acquisition of honours. In 1714 he im¬ 
peached the Duke of Onnoiid; in 1715 was nomi¬ 
nated a member of the privy cuimeil, andifecretary 
at war; and in 1710 nuidc one of the principal 
secrekirios of state. During the following year he 
became first commissioner of the treasury, and 
chancellor of the cxehcqu''i', and was raised to the 
peerage with tlie iitles of Lord Mahon, and Earl 
Staniiope. In 1718 he resigr.ed his post at tlie 
Tl'easury, exchanging the seals of that ollice with 
Lord Sundertand for those of principal secretary 
of ktate. This was his last official sitoatioii, 
and he did honour to it, by bringing in a hill 
for the modification of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which, after an miimuted opposition, was 
dcelai'ed jtarl and parcel of the law. The cirenm- 
stanceJ ol his dcatli were of a marked and distress¬ 
ing character. Many of his colleagues being deeply 
implicated in the South Sea Scheme, and amongst 
them his cousin, Mr. C. Stanhope, the secretary of 
the treasury, he exerted himself with great zeal and 
assiduity to prevent tlie commons from passing votes 
agiuiint them, jvhile their separate cases were under 
discussion by thaPbody. llis cousin was acqnitteil, 
and so was the Eitrl of Sunderland, but Mr. Aislabic, 
tlie chancellor of the exchequer, was found guilty. 
During one of the many debates upon these trans¬ 
actions in file lords, the Duke of Wharton made 
a speech strongly reflecting upon the Earl of Stan¬ 
hope, in replying to which the latter vindicated 
himself with so much excitement, and so warm a 
degree of violence, as to cause a sudden detenniiia- 
tion of blood to theliead. He felt so ill on rcsuiniiig 
his seat as to he obliged to leave the house. Upon 
reaching liis housq he waseujipcd immediately, and 
again in tlie morning, but with slight relief. No 
fatal result was then dreaded: towards evening 
however he felt drowsy, and turning liimself on his 
face expired. His death was dejdured as a public 
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cftliimity, and Georm 1., who was strongly attached 
to him, was so much affected by the occurrence as 
to shut himself up in his closet and remain incousol* 
able for some time. 

Earl Stanhi^e was a man of decided talents and 
clear reputation in tUb various offices with which 
his name is associated. His public zeal was strong 
and well directed; his services were highly advan¬ 
tageous to his country, and his character accord¬ 
ingly has been most favourably appreciated by ousi 
historians. He was a sincere friend to the princi¬ 
ples of the revolution, civil and religioiis, and unlike 


many of h» contemporaries, was alwa;p prepared to 
reduce them to practice. The liberality of his sen¬ 
timents, and his political sagacity, were eminently 
display^ in tlie desire he entertained, and the 
endeavours he made while minister, to procure the 
atelition of tl^e Penal Laws against the C/atholics. 
In this just and noble aspiration he did not succeed; 
but it is not ^e less certain that the atatesman, who 
in his mind’s eye, and his sense of what was just 
and politic, anticipated the legislation of his country 
■by more than a century, must have possessed no 
common penetration and ability. 


Jt 


JAMES CRAGGS. 


S Amongst the members of Lord Stanhope’s minis¬ 
try who were compromised by the South Sea bub¬ 
ble, was one who has a monument against the wail 
of the Condstory Court, at the west end of the 
south aisle. Here may be seen dressed in antique 
costume, a figure, large as life, of the Right 
Honourable James Crilggs, secretary of state, and* 
tbe hriand of Pope. The poet has lavished praise 
upon his memory, of which be does not appear to 
have been clearly worthy. There are two inscrip¬ 
tions, die first in Latin appears in gilt letters upon 
an inn, which wipporta the figure of the de¬ 
ceased.— 

s 

Jacobin Cbaoos, 

Regi Magnte Britanniro a Secretis 
Et Consiliis Sanctioribus: 

Principis pariter ac Populi Amor et Delicim 
Vixit Titulis et Invidia Major 
Anuos heu 

Paucos XXXV. Ob. Feb. xvi., mdccxx. 

Sorores Moereutes P. A. Knight, £. Eliot, M. Collins. 

* • 


SIR GODFREY 

Siu ChiuPREY was one of those vainest of 

mortals who are so weak and conceited as to pro¬ 
vide tlieir tombs before they die. He left 300^. 
-for the purpose of erecting a monument* to his 
name, fumisliing himself a design for it, which he 
entrusted to Rysbruck, the statuary, with par¬ 
ticular dirccUons concerning the style in which it 
ought to ’lie finished. The labour d:as solicitously 
instituted, is honoured- with a place at the ex¬ 
tremity of the nordi aisle *,^and consists of his own 

* HI* intention, fiowever, wu not to have the monument 
put up in 'Westmlnetet Ab^jr, but In Twickenham Church, 
and there it would In all probability have been erected, but 
that the (pot cboaen for it had been pre-oecupied by a tablet 
to Pope'i.fatber. When Sir Godfrey died, t& poet would 
not cenaent to give tbe pelnter the place held by hie fhther; 
and after a long and angry correspondence, and the pdnting 
of aundry *mut epigrama, Sir Godfrey, though burled neat 
Twickenham, has hfa monument here. Sir Godfrey, aaya 
Pope, Wfitiiig to Lad Stratford, iciit to me Juat before he 
died. He began by telling me he waa now convinced he 
couM not live, and fell into a paaaion of tears. I said, 1 
hoped he might; hat that tfsot, he knew it waa the will of 
God. He antwetedi ** Mo, no; it 1* the evil aplrit.” The next 
word he aaid was this; ''By God 1 wiU not be buried in 
Weatmlnatei Ahlwy." I takad hbn why! He answered, 
“Wwg do htity there." Then he said to me, “My 


On the base are" Pope’s panegyrical lines,— 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 
In action faithful, yet in honour clear ! 

Who broke no Promise, served no private end. 
Who gained no Title, and who lost no Friend; 
Ennobled by Himself, by all appov’d, 

Praised, wept, and honour’d by the Muse he lov’d. 

Of the person thus eloquently commended, the 
love and delight of prince and people, a somewhat 
different character might be given to that which 
friendship and j^try liave drawm. His fatlier, 
who is said to have been ori|,'inally a shoemaker, 
amassed considerable wealth in the city, with the 
vain hope of making this his only son a great and 
wealthy man. The Beport of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the South Sea Company 
fixed Craggs, senior, with 300,00(M., and his son 
with 30,(HK)^. But the latter was spared the ex¬ 
treme proof of having thus “served his private 
ends ” by an attack of the small-pox, which proved 
fatal just before the bubble burst. 


KNELLER, BART. 

bust standing under a rich canopy, which is con¬ 
fined by gilt cords, trimmed with gilt fringe, and 
supported by a high pedestal of fine workn^anship. 
One cherub, in tears, points to the bust, and an¬ 
other Ipiiigs over a medallion of Lady Kneller. 
There are two inscriptions upon the pedestal: the 
one in Latin, which merely reqapitulates that ho 
was a knight of the Roman empire, an English 
baronel,, and painter to five successive eovereigna ; 
the other in English, by Pope, who has here spun 
an eulogistic paraphrase of the.elegiac couplet 
written by Cardinal Jlembo under the bust of 
Raphael in the Pantheon at Rome. The lines are:— 

“ Hie eat hie Raphael, timult, quo aosplte, vine! 

Berura magna parens, et mcrieiite marl." 

The insciiptiona are engraved in the following 
order;— 

GoDGFRimi Knesler Equitia Rom. Imp. et Angliee 
Baronetti Pictoris Regibus Carolo II. Jacobi 11. 
Qulijilino 111. Annce Reginee, Georgio 1. Qui Obiit 
XXVI. Oct. An. MDCcxxiii. .Jltat. lxxvii. 

good tdsad, where will you he buried 1“ I said, “ 'Wherever 
I drop: very likely in Twitnam.” He replied, " So will 1 
then proceeded to derito I would write Ua epitaph, which 1 
promlaed him. 




SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 


Knellee, Heav’n, and not a Master tai^ht. 
Whose Art'wa8Natui‘e,aad whose PicteiesTiioaght, 
When now two Ages he had snatcli’d from Fate, 
Whate’er was Beauteous, or whate'er was Great; 
Rests crown’d with Princes’ Hisiwiu's, Podts’ Lays, 
Due to his Merit and brave Thirst Praise ; 
Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 

Godfrey Kneller was horn at Lubeck in 1646, to 
the mines of which city his fatheF, an architect by 
profession, wits surveyor’. Ho was intended fur 
the army, and sent to study mathematics and the 
science of fortification at the University of Lsyden, 
There, however, a natural pi’odilection for the fine 
arts impelled him to make some efforts in painting, 
which were so well approved, that his father con¬ 
sented to change the intended course of his life, 
and permitted him to receive instructions from 
Bill, at Amsterdam. At a subsequent period he 
had also the honour of taking some lessons from 
Rembrandt. 

Acquiring means to visit Italy in his twonty- 
second year, he became a disciple of Carlo Maratti 
and Bernini, made a considerable stay at Venice, 
and, after devoting some time to study the works 
of 'Titian and Annibai Caracci, became an histori¬ 
cal ]>aiiiter on his own account. As his productions 
were striking, he rose into imniAliate notice, and 
acquired the patronage of the wealthier families in 
tile city with enviable rapidity. He did not, how¬ 
ever, continue loug attaolicd to the higher branches 
of the profession; but, instigated by a thirst for 
eiuolnnient, w’hich ever after infected him, soon 
descended into the mure lucrative employment of 
porti-ait painting. This course once adopted, he 
adliered to witli constancy, and was accustomed to 
excuse, by observing, that historical painters made 
the dead live, hut only began to live themselves 
after they were dead in their turn; whereas, he 
who painted the living was kept alive by his sub¬ 
jects. 'I’liis sentiment, so mercenary, and unworthy 
of the nobility of genius, has beeu severely cen¬ 
sured. Portrait painting, nevertheless, is honour¬ 
ably deserving of great rewards, for it is the hand¬ 
maid of history, and renders services the most 
valuabk', by preserving the faithful image of the 
rharactera who impart interest and dignity to the 
records of national affairs. 

Knellcr’s first visit to England took place in 
1674 ; and his firjt introduction of note was to the 
Duke of Monmouth. So flattering were his recom¬ 
mendations, that the duke sat to him for a portrait, 
which gave complete satisflictiuu, and induced his 
grace to prevail upon Charles II. to follow his ex¬ 
ample. It so happened that*Sir Peter Lely was 
just then busy upon a similar work, and the indo¬ 
lent monarch, to save himself trouble, sat to both 
artists at the same time. Lely, as the court {lainter, 
had tlie advantage of choosing bis light and position; 
while Kneller was obliged to catch his traits as he 
could, and yet succeeded best; fur even his com¬ 
petitor acknowledged that he drew with happier 
despatch, and coloured a. more faithful likeness. 
The king received the performance with unqualified 
applause, and his reputation was forthwith estab¬ 
lished : orders and sittings multiplied incessantly 
upon him, and he quickly determined to fix his 
residence in England. 

In 1680 Sir Peter Lely died, and ^Kneller was 


promoted to the rank flms vacated, of portrait 
painter to his majesty, who, four years after, sent 
him to Paris to take a picture of Louis XIV. 
During this interval, the death of Charles occurred; 
but Kneller lost noUiing by the event, fur he was 
distinguished wifli great favfturs by his successor, 
who also sat fur a portrait. 'The revolution tended 
still more to augment his prosperity: he was cum- 
niiasioned by William to )>aiut the plenipotentiaries 
it Ryswick ; and upon his return to England in 
1692, was knighted, presented with a gold medal 
and chain, valued at three hundred guineas, and 
nominated a gentleman of ftie Privy Chamber. 
'I'liis was the climax of his career: for William, or 
rather for William’s Queen Mary, he painted his 
portraits of the British admirals, his beauties of 
Hampton Court. During the reign of William, he 
also made his celebrated likenesses of the Kit-Cat^ 
Club. His official employments and state patron¬ 
age were continued under equal circumstances of 
regard during the reign of Anne, who employed 
him to paint her a picture of Charles, then Ai’ch- 
duke, but afterwards Emperor of Austria, an occu- 
•pation for which he was recompensed by the title of 
Hereditary Knight of the Roman Empire. Equally 
prized by both the great contending parties in the 
nation, no vicissitudes in the order of state pru- 
ceeduigs could affect his popularity : by George 1. 
he was caressed as signally as );y any of his pre¬ 
decessors, and created a Baronet. George, too, 
was the last of five British sovurcigns who sat to 
him fur their portraits, and were ^1 outlived by 
him. 

Employment thus protracted, and popularity so 
constant, of course begot a circle of acquaintances 
equally extensive, and a fortune comparatively i 
ample, which was enhanced by the particular 
friendship of some of tlio first men of the age. 
Though eager in the acquisttiuu of money, Kneller 
was not altogether illibei'arin the use he made of 
his gains, and led a lile I'f hospitality and tasteful 
magnificence* Me lost 20,0061. by the South Sea 
hulAlo, but recovered his means so carefully as to 
leave behind him an estate of 20002. a year at his 
death. It was somewhat burtlienud, however; and 
was realized by charging twenty guineas for a 
head ; twenty-five for a head with one baud intro¬ 
duced bn the canvass ; thirty for a half, and sixty 
guineas for a whole len^h picture. He kept a 
country-house at Whitton, near Hampton Court, 
and was there accustomed to entertain the first 
wits and best authors of his day. By these he wa.s 
valned, not solely as a painter, but also as a 
humourist, a,man of lively conversational talent, 
and eminent for repartra. As a member of the Kit- 
Cat Club, he was the intimate associate of noblemen 
and statesmen of the highest rank and merit, from 
whom he derived no mean portion of his celebrity. 
A liccntioiA man, particularly in matters concern¬ 
ing religion, he was also a very free liver, and yet 
enjoyed capital health, almost to the very last 
stage of an advanced old age. lie never once 
cea^ to cultivate his art, and died in eonsequeuce 
of the enervation produced by a fever, from which 
he was partially recovered by the skill of Dr. 
Mead, in October, His obsequies were cele¬ 

brated with flattering pomp : the body lay in state 
in London, and was uien removed to a vault ex¬ 
pressly prepared for its reception at Whitton. 

It is to Kneller we must trace the dawning of a 
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Royal Academy, for we are told that an associa- 
tiou of artists, for the purpose of exhibiting paint* 
ings, was instituted in 1711. They held their 
meetings at the private residence of some one 
membm- or another, and chose Sir Godfrey head 
of their body ; but no Account of their proceedings 
has been preserved. Kneller’s jtrinciiMil perform¬ 
ances have already been mentioned ; they comprise 
the pieces at Hampton Court Palace ; the series of 
Admirals, originally dispersed amongst the Royaib 
Palaces, but Utterly allocated at Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital, by George IV.; the heads of the Kit-Cat 
Club; and portraits bf almost every cliaract4>r who 
figured with distinction during the long period of ^ 
his lifetime. Uf all his prodnctioiis, he is said to 
have set tiie higliest value upon “The Chinese Con¬ 
verted,” in Windsor Castle ; and certainly it is 
a’lniiiently entitled to all the honours of his pre¬ 
ference. But if it lii-plnys how much he could 
effect, it aiso inspires a regret that lie should have 
so rarely exerted the fulness of his powers. Upon 
a par with this, in the portrait line, may be platwd 
a head of Sir Isaac Newton, wliicli it would not 
disparage the pencil of any master to own. Nearly* 
all his .pieces have been engraved. His drawing 
is free and lively, but often 1(k>sc ; his attitudes are 
striking, hut iu^the subordinate parts generally ill- 
proportitmed ; his colouring is fi-eqnently true, and 
jinely blended, butebis imagination was poor. Tlic 
air uf his lieads, though clinracterised liy a same¬ 
ness whicli almori. approaches to ]diysiognomieal 
identity, is tasteful: the hair is made to fall with 
marked ease and nature, and the drapery wliicli lie 
invented for his females is fanciful and engaging. 
To judge, however, by the majority of his works, 
ho was a mere portrait painter; he bestowed all 
Ins care njion the head, and abandoned the rest of 
the body bt dulness and defeets. This obser> ation 
appli^ to his beat performances ; liut of the re¬ 
maining nmltitudo, which were evidently executed 
for iniwey aleiie, the blemishes are so many, and 
so egregious, tliat it were vain to criticise Uieir 


faults : they lowered the art, and would sully the 
brightest talents. 

Amongst other preferments. Sir Godfrey en¬ 
joyed the honour of acting in the commission of 
the peace for the county of Middlesex, a trust in 
which be acqiyrcd more credit for humanityi than 
legal judgment. Of his proceedings with this bias, 
one anecdote has been preserved, wliich is so nota¬ 
ble, that it deserves a place in every sketcli of bis 
worebip’s life. A gentleman once charged liis ser- 
•vaiit before Sir Ciodfi-ey with stealing some money, 
which, as it appeai-ed during the cunrse of the in¬ 
quiry, Lad been exposed in a certain place tiir 
the e'^iresfi purjiose of tempting tlie poor fellow’s 
honesty. Wlieveu))iin the good-natured but indig¬ 
nant artist dismissed tlie servant, and committed 
tlie master to jirisou as tlio greater rogue. I’ope 
alludes to this jipculiar principle of jurisprudence 
in his “ Imitiitiuus uf Horace,” book 2, epistle 2, 
whore he writes :— 

“ ’Paith, In such case if ycu should prosecute, 

I think Sir Godfrey sliould. decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief who stole tlie cash aw.xy. 

And punished him that put it in his wny.” 

Kiicller was as fond of flattery as of money, and 
his vanity was viably gratified ; for, to say 
iiothiug of the coinjilinientarj treatment lie always 
i-eceived from tbo great, poets, not fewer or less 
eminent than Drydeii, Rope, Addison, I’rior, and 
Tickle, eoiicurred in versifying Ins praises. Of 
these various tributes, perhaps, Addison’s Epistle 
on liis series of English soveix-igns, pays the liighesl 
compliinoiit holli u]ioii the author and the artist. 
At )ircaent grace and lively colouring are the chief 
merits ascribed to Knellcr ; wliile jiovcrty of ima¬ 
gination and insipidity of action ore tlic faults for 
which lie is most severely condemned, lit his 
iicails alone ho showed distinctive talent; in his 
figures, their attitudes, and drapery, he was com¬ 
mon-place, dull, and inexpressive. 
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The principal cntr.uice into the choir is decorated 
with a stately monument on tbo left hand to the 
illustrious Newtou,— 

“ whore gacrei! dust 

Sleeps here' with kliigs, and higniflet the scene.” 

• Upon an elevated sarcophagus is a reclining statue, 
witli the right arm mip|)orted by four tliick volumes, 
which are inscribed Divixity, CHtiOKuL^T, Oi-ries, 
Pint. Paw. Math. ; and with the left arm iMiintitig 
to a scroll, which is upheld at his fi-et by winged 
cherubs. The back ground is occupied by a lofty 
pyramid, near the apex of which projects a large 
globe, traced with the course of the comet, which 
appeared in 1681. -Uptm this globe is a figure of 
Astrraumy; and along tdm finxit of the sni-cophagus 
I>elaw^.ap|i«ar8 a bsM^xetievo, emblematicat of the 
variuni diseoveries for which Newton has become 
celebrated Among these, a representation of the 
, sun weighed; in a stoelyai^ has been commended 
fur ingeiw^ by the admirers of a curious idea. 

a 


The whole was ew.'cutcd by Rysbracls after a design 
by Kent, and costbOOL, whicli wSs contributed, not 
by the jmiilic, but by the great philosopher's family. 
A Latin epitaph is cut upon tlie pedestal, of which 
Dr. Johiisoij made tliis observation ; “ Had only 
tho uaiue of Sir Isaac Newton been subjoined, to 
the design uf this inondfnent, instead of a long detail 
of his disuoverius, which no philosopher can want, 
and which none but a philosopher can understand, 
those by whose direction it was raised bad done 
mure Lenour both to him and to themselves.” 

H. S. E. 

Isa ACTS Newton, Eques Auratus, 

Qui aniiui vi prope divina 
* * Pianetarum Motus, Figuras, 
Cometaniro Semitas, Occanique iEstus, 

Sud Mathesi faciem prmferente. 
Radiorum lucis dissimilitudines, 
Colorumqne hide nascentium proprietates 
Q,uas nemo antca vel suspicatus erat, pervestigavit. 
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Natura), Antiquitatis, S. Scriptm-iu 
Sodulus, sagax, ftdtia Interprea 
Dei O. M. Majestatem Pkiloanphia asseruit. 

Evangelii aimpUcitatem moriUua expreaait. 
Sibigratuleiitiir MoTtntca 
Tale taiitumquc exatitiasp 

IIUHAM OtSNRaia DKCL'S ! 

Nat. XXV. Dec. a.d. mdoxui. Obiit xx. Nov. 

A.D. MDCCXXVt. 

Here is buticd * 

Isaac Newtox, Knight, 

Who, by a stmigth of mind almost divine. 

And Mathematical priiielplea pociiliavly hiat>wn. 
Explored—the Coumo and b'ignres of the Planets, 
'flic Paths of Comets, the tides of the >Sea, 

The dissimilarities in Hays of light, 

And, what no other scholar had previously 
inmgiuud, 

Tlie properties of the colours thus produced. 

Diligent, sagacious, and faithful, 

In his expositions of Nature, Antiquity, and the 
Holy Scriptures, 

He vindicated by his Pliilosophy the Majesty of 
God mighty and good, 

And expressed the simplicity of the Evangelist 
in his manners. 

Mortals rejoice* 

That tiicre has existed such and wo great 
AN ORNAMENT OK THE HUMAN RACK! 
Ho was bom on the S.fth of Decomhi-r, 1642, and 
died on the 20th of Novenihcr, 1726. 

The manor of Woolstliorpe, in the pariah of Col- 
sterworth, Lincolnshire, was the liirth-placc of 
Newton. He was an only cliild: his mother Iiad 
be<*ii left a widow about thixte months before he 
was horn, and subsequently entered into a second 
marriage; but seems under all circunistances to 
have disctiarged her duty to him with exemplary 
care. Doing sent to llie graminar-scliool of Grau- 
tliain, the pi'ognancy of his mind and particular 
bent of his genius soun became cimspicuous. He | 
furniwhei! iiiuiself with a sot of carpenter’s tools, 
and was continually occupied in n)aking little 
knick-knacks, wliich were miicii prized by his com¬ 
panions for neatness and ingenuity. Ho was fond 
of drawing, and used to amuse himself bj taking 
portraits of tlie scliolars: but tlic most curious 
anecdote of his boylimid is one which describes him 
in the act of determining the force of the wind, by 
comparing how mucli farther he could leapVith it 
than against it. 

After ]mssing through the ci#iree of study taught 
at Grantham, his mother took him homo, and pro¬ 
posed that, as his father bad dom, and the anct^s- 
tors of his family befoi'e him for nearly three cen¬ 
turies, BO he too should live upon his estate, which 
wiis then valued at about 1261. a-year, and cultivate 
it himself. To this plan he acceded, but, in ail 
probability, with very little ardour; for we are 
told, that having occasion to go to a neighbouring 
market soon after he become a farmer, he left his 
business undone, and for a wliile could no whd^e be 
found. At lost some one happened to go into a 
luyloft, and there yojuig Newton was discovered, 
abstracted in a mathematical problem, which he 
was working on the wall. This incident satisfied 
his friends that he was fit for something higher 


than sowing and reaping, and accordingly, at the 
suggestion of a maternal uncle, who was a clergy¬ 
man in the vicinity, he was aptt to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in his cighteent)k year. 

Newton was now in his 'i|)ropor sphere, and the 
rapidity with which ho develdjpcd the extraordinary 
powers of his mind, far exceeded the most san¬ 
guine ex{iectatiuu8. From Euclid, whom he quickly 
comprehended, but did not minutely analyze, he 
vas impelled by the fashion of the day to investi- 
’ pite “ Des Cartes,” Kepler’s “ Optics,” and Dr. 
Wallis’s "Arithmetica Infinitorum.” Upon this 
latter work it has been conjecflired that ho already 
bngau to found the “New Method of Infinite Series 
and Fhivions,” which originally appeared in Latin, 
hut subsequently became better known by the trans¬ 
lation of Mr. Colson, in 1736. Taking up his degree 
of B.A. in 1664, he turned his thoughts to the im- j 
provemont of telescopes. From the experiments 
which lie was induced to make for this purpose, 
resulted bis “ New Theory of Light and Colours,” 
proving that ligiit was nut, as Dos Cartes supposed, 
homogeneous, but heterogeneous, being created by 
^ union of rays differently rcAangible. 

He was still immersed in tliis subject, apd the 
telescope, when the plague broke out, and eompellcd 
him to take refuge in tlie country, where he spent 
two years removed from all congenial associations, 
and severely devoted to his b^eks. But it was 
comparatively of litfle moment where Newton 
happened to be placed, for hisaniind was always 
on the alert foi* discoveries. In this rustic reti'eat, 
an event, simple and fortuitous as it is possible to 
conceive, prompted him into a speculation upon 
which ho founded the graat law of gravitation, and 
estabiislied ills theory of the universe. Sitting one 
day by hitiisclf in a garden, he saw an apple fall 
from a tro(<, and by this triiial circnmstaiice was 
Jed to supjiose, tliai as the power with which this 
and ail bodies fail i - uniform', and not sensibly duni- 
nisbed at the farthest distance from the centre of 
the earth to which we can rise, so it must ho rea¬ 
sonable to coiiclade that the prineiple governs all 
matter. As an apple falls from a true, thought the 
philosopher, so wbuld it fall from the moon. Pur¬ 
suing this train of reflexion, and comparing the 
periods of the various pl.aueta with their distances 
fiviin file sun, he ascertained that if any power like 
gravity retained them in their courses, the strength 
of tliat power must decrease in a duplicate propor¬ 
tion to tile distance of its action. Such, in the 
isatie, w.Ts the fomidation of his celebrated theory; 
but at the beginning he was not satisfied with his 
experiments, |knd lor |m interval laid aside tlie 
idea. 

Rt'tuming to Cambridge, in 1667, he proceeded 
M.A. and soon after had his attention somewhat 
diverted from all his late eiiquii'ies by the friendly 
care of Dr.*lJarrow, who resigned in his favour the 
University Profcssoraliip of Mathematics dmiiig tlie 
year 1669. And here it may not prove uiiiiiter- 
esting to observe, that the intimacy between tliese 
two distinguished men commenced, as if by a 
sjuipathy of genius, almost at the first mom^t of 
New^n’s entrance at Cambridge, and continued 
close and propitious as long as they were permitted 
to enjoy a common sphere of exwtence. After a 
little hesitation, Newton made his discoveries^ in 
Optics the subject of a course of lectures, during 
which he brought his doctrine of light and colours 
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to a state so peifeetly satisfactory, that he commu> 
nicated it to the Royal Society, of which he had for 
some time been a member. It was accordingly 
inserted in their “Transactions” for 1«72, but 
gave rise to a controversy so violent and so painful 
to the inventor, ^at'he suppressed the publication 
of his lectures, which were at that time in the 
press; abandoned the completion of his “ Inflnite 
Series,” and drew bock his ambition to the con¬ 
struction of an improved telescope. There remain*, 
however, a distinct publication to be mentioned,* 
wluch he gave the world during the course of the 
same year. It wfa entitled “Bemardi VareniL 
Geographia Generalis, in qua aifectiones generalcg 
Telluris explicantur, aucta et illustrata ab 1. New¬ 
ton—The GeneitU Geography of Bernard Varenius, 
in which the general affections of the Earth arc 
explained, augmented mid illustrated by 1. New¬ 
ton.” . 

By this time Newton was engaged in an extensive 
correspondence with the best philosophical scholars 
of the age, both at home and'abroad, amongst whom 
Leibnitz, perhaps, held the first rank. To %im he 
was induced to comiliunicatc his invention of th^ 
“ Infinite Series,” a civility which led to painful 
altercations. After making several observations 
respecting a comet which appeared in 1680, he 
occupied himself in drawing up several propositions 
reflecting the motion and orbit of the moon: these 
virere afterwards embodied in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” fbt’ 1683. He now devoted himself 
exclusively to the composition of his “ Principia,” 
which were sent from the press in 1687, under the 
title of “ Philosophise Naturalis Principia Mathe- 
matica—The Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy.” This was indeed a work mighty and 
profound, but one, at first, neither well received 
nor understood. It was an abstruse labour, re¬ 
quiring the deepest study from the most scientific, 
and even now that it has been ably explained and 
in a manner amply paraphrased, it is far from intel¬ 
ligible to ordinary understandings. The argumen¬ 
tation is by no means perspicuoas and conseculive, 
the sciioisr is aided hy notliing like that simple 
ordm* wliich so much delights in Euclid; the Prin¬ 
cipia are not arranged according to the logical pre¬ 
ciseness of definition, theorem, and corollary, bnt 
are to be comprehended and ibastercd by study, 
intense and long, piUikit comparison, and the 
application of origi^ talent. To possess himself 
fu% of ihe genius of Newton is an enterprise for 
wbieh a man must bring with him no mean acquire¬ 
ments of his own. Of the opinions which were 
provoked by such a mass o( profound thought and 
immense penetration, one anecdote may supply an 
ideac-'the Marquis do I’Hopital, him.se]f a clever 
matheqiatkiian, is said, in spraking of the work, to 
have aalEed an Englishman, “Dees Monsieur New- i 
ton eat, drink, and sleep, like other mortals t To 
me he appears a celestial genius, entirely disen- 
ga|^ from matter.” 

During the eourse of the same year, Newton 
further pt^larised his name, by taking a forward 
part in the proceedings through which the Univer- 
tity eff Ctrawtdge the mandamus by which 

damesIL todcwvenmed to procure adegreeof M.A. 
fiir thh Benedictine Father Francis. He was soon 
t&of returned to the House of Commems for the 
Dnhrertity, and retahied hie seat until the conven- 
tieu'par&nnent ,wae disSDlved. tn IfifiO he was : 


patronised by Montague, afterwards Earl of Holifiix, 
who procured for him the appointment of warden 
in the Mint, of which establishment he rose to be 
master in the course of three years. Upon first 
undertaking this new avocation he resigned liis 
professorslui^ of mathematics, in favour of the 
eccentric Whiston, and established himself in a 
house in Leicestei^Street, Leicester Fields, where 
die emoluments of his office, wliich amounted to 
12001. a-year, enabled him to live with ease and 
dignity. In 1702 he was elected president of the 
Royal Society, and during the course of the follow- 
ing year published his “ Optics, a Treatise of the 
Jkions, Refractions, Inflexions, and Colours of 
Light.” This was his favourite work; he had 
allotted the occasional labours of,no less than thirty 
j oars to verify the experiments upon which it was 
founded, and it was fuliy entitled to all the honours 
of his partiality: for in this science it has been 
justly remarked that he long stood solitary and 
pre-eminent. In his “ Fluxions,” which formed a 
compendium to the “ Treatise on Optics,” and also 
in the principle of gravity by which he resolved tlie 
solar system, liiiits were borrowed, and facts adopted 
from others; but in dissecting the particles wliich 
compose a ray of light, in showing that they ad¬ 
mitted of no farther distinction, and in discovering 
the peculiar refrpngibility into which the particles 
thus separated divprge,d; he revealed most of the 
m 3 'Bterie 8 in the science of light, and nearly com¬ 
pleted all the knowledge to be attained of its beau¬ 
ties. It should not however be concealed, that the 
theory of light had previously been illustrated by 
Grimaldi Uio Jesuit, wlio, dying at Bologna in 166.3, 
left behind him “ Physico-Mathesis de Lumine, 
Coloribus, et Tride, aliisque annexis, Lib. II.” This 
work was printed in 1665. The experiments upon 
which it was founded principally regarded the in¬ 
flexions of the rays in reaching a substance, and 
their dilation on the prism. So far Newton was 
preceded,' but his discovery of their refrangibility 
was original. Here to<i it is observable tliat Leibnitz 
divides with Newton the honour of discovering the 
differential calculus. As this event led to a tong 
and angry controversy, and at one time waxed so 
warm as to be considered a matter of national 
jealousy, we shall add a few words explanatory of 
the position in which the circumstances have been 
placed by Dr. Gnhntuer, the author of “ The Life 
of Leibnitz,” published at Breslau in 1843. The 
doctor does equal justice to tht Englishman and 
the German, contending for an independent disco* 
very by each, on the ground that the “ Fluxional 
Method,” and “Differential Calpnlns,” are not 
identical inventions^ but different discoveries, origi¬ 
nating in separate souws and occupying diffei'ent 
spheres of application. Pliiiomphy came to Leibnitz 
and Newton by two very different routes. The 
former received it from the scholastic writers first, 
and afterwards from Des Cartes. Newton’s mind 
was educated in strictly mathematical exercises, 
aided by optical experiments and developed by the 
study of astroneSny. Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and Galileo were his masters This origi¬ 
nal dN'errity in the character of tiieir studies induced 
a like diverrity in the results at which they respec¬ 
tively arrived. “ Not by the fluxions of Imes,” says 
Leibnitz, “ but by the differences of number, did 
I come to tiiat result—and this way I think the 
most analytu:.” Leibnitz cummunicatM clear traces 
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of this discovery in August 1670, and as Biot ob¬ 
serves, “ went farther tiian was necessary to show 
Newton that he [Leibnitz] was already at least on 
the way to a calculus similar to fluxions, and that he 
was already close on the same, if ho did not already 
possess it.” Thereupon Newton, who ^ad discovered 
fluxions in hastens to relate that he possessed 
certain methods of universal application, but instead 
of communicating them, he wrapped them up in 
two anagrams of transposed lette^, and so founded 
his title to a priority of the invention deposited in'* 
Leibnitz own hands. This disposition to conceal¬ 
ment,” well observes Dr. (juhrauer, “ this envy at 
discoveries in the kingdom of spirits, in the Empire 
of truth, Newton shares with the greatest geometers 
and natural philosophers of nis age,” which Goethe, 
with particular reference to Newton, seemed dis¬ 
posed even to justify from human nature, when he 
observes, “ Viewed very closely, the contests on the 
priority of a discovery, are contests for exbtenco 
itself. Galileo, to preserve himself, deposited his 
discoveries in anagrams, with dates attached to 
them, with his friends, and so secured himself the 
honour of possession. As soon as academies and 
societies formed themselves, they were the proper 
courts of justice which had to receive and keep 
tiicm. A man mentioned his discovery, a protocol 
was made of it, preserved in the a^js, and the author 
could thereby prove his claim. Thus Newton in 
1671 brings forward his newly found catoptric 
telescope, he lays it before the academy and requests 
them to preserve his claim to it. And so he depo¬ 
sited after six years his discovery of his Fluxions 
Reckoning in Anagrams, in the hands of his rival 
—tills time not without danger of his reputation, 
and even of his honour.” 

The profound labours by which Newton earned 
liis fame have liere been faintly recapitulated, and 
tile iionours with which it was crowned are now to 
be noticed. Queen Anne distinguished him by 
particular notice, and gave him his knighthood in 
1765. During the following reign favours more 
gracious awaited him; for Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, having a taste for philosophical pursuits, 
froqiieutly courted his society, and used to make a 
boast of being born in the same age with him. It 
was toAhis princess that he communicated the ma¬ 
nuscript of a chronological work, which he had 
composed for his private satisfaction, but, did not 
intend to publish. Her royal highness, however, 
thinking highly sf the performance, and being 
anxious to extend his reputation, obtained a eopy, 
which was soon after surreptitiously pridted m 
Paris, with animadversions by another author. This 
was the Abbo Conti, and he h%d the confidence to 
justify his conduct, by pretending that his altera¬ 
tions had materiaiiy improved the volume. A 
literary dispute was thus excited, whidi raged with 
some passion, and though it ^atly mortifled New¬ 
ton, established his right to uie work. 

From the time of his appointment to the Mint, 
Newton devoted himself so assiduously to the 
duties of his oflice, and to those df member of par¬ 
liament for his own University, which he long re¬ 
presented, that philosophy became almost a 
dary object with him. Fortunately, however, for 
the wurid, he seems to have pi’evionsly developed 
in fuH every discovery that occurred to his oompre- 
heuive and penetrating geq;ju8. His manner of 
living was regular, temperate, and fnigal to a 


nicety; he enjoyed a capital state of health up to 
the i^iod of his eightieth year, but at that date a 
calculous disease began to affect him, which was 
soon found to be incurable. This disorder occa¬ 
sioned the most poignant sufferings, and ultimately 
put an end to hts days, in fiie .eighty-flfth year of 
his age. His obsequies were solemnised with con¬ 
siderable pomp; the body lay in state at tiie Jeru¬ 
salem Chamber, and was escorted into Westminster 
'Abbey by a long train of admirers of exalted rank, 
amongst whom two dukes and three earls supported 
the pall. His stature was moderate, thin in youth, 
but rather corpulent in old ag&. The expression of 
^his countenance was pleasing and venerable, but 
indicative in no marked degree.of that profound 
sagacity wliich enhanced his works. Old as he 
lived to be, he never was obliged to wear spectacles, 
and, as is said, only lost one tooMi. 0 

Newton’s private character has been painted in 
very different colours by succeeding writers; for 
many years he was described as the perfect model 
of a philosopher; patience, modesty, disinterested¬ 
ness, and indefatigability distinguished his thoughts, 
"his writings, and his actions; according to one set 
of authorities, with peculiar charms and the hap¬ 
piest success. These delight to tell us how, in the 
decline of his life, he was subjected to fits of pain 
so intense, that large, drops of perspiration would 
run down his face while they lasted. Yet he never 
cnmplainod, never stopped the study, or broke up 
tlie company with whicli ho migiit happen to bo 
engaged at the moment, but as soon as the paroxysm 
ceased, talked or read on witii alacrity. He had a 
favourite dog, which he used to call Diamond, and 
one evening as the animal was wantoning about his 
study, it knocked down a candle, and set fire to a 
heap of manuscript calculations, upon which he 
had been employed for ytws. The loss was irre¬ 
trievable, but the resigned philosopher only ex¬ 
claimed with simplicity, " Afa, Diamond, Diamond, 
you little know what mischief you’ve been doing.” 
Uf his mental abstraction, and indifference to tlie 
common course of things, anecdotes the most amus¬ 
ing arc recited. He wonld sometimes rise at his 
usual hour, but rit thinking for half the day, on the 
side of his bed, with his clothes half on. Superior 
in a manner to the wants of nature, he has been 
known,’ when occupied with a subject, to go for a 
day witliuut food, and at other times, when he did 
obey the summons to a meal, he would sit down to 
the table, but forgetting what he came for, leave 
the dishes untouched before him for hours toge¬ 
ther. 

Biographers however are no longer unanimous in 
representing the autlior of the " Prineipia ” as so 
saintly in temper, so meek, and so detached from 
s’oridly interests, that by the mere strength of 
colouring his portrait appimrs something more than 
human. The great man’s life now furnishes poste¬ 
rity with Ae usual topics for symratby, wliich 
arise from the fact that it participated iii no small 
degree in the weaknesses of our common nature. 
True wearetlius shocked and perplexed, but never¬ 
theless the odious truth has come, exhibiting Sir 
Isaac Newton with all his grand conceptions and 
profonod discoveries, a fretful, peevish, and some¬ 
times even a maUcious intriguer; jealous of a 
generous rivid, and stealthily contriving to deprive 
him of his legitimate honour. For these mean 
traits we might have prepared ourselves by tracing 
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sort of chicftnery he was known to Imve prac¬ 
tised in anboming nuuiagera in- the Leibnitz con¬ 
troversy, and the publication of the " Commercium 
Epistohcuia ” on his behalf by the Royal Society. 
But these spots on the purity and moral rectitude 
of the philosopher’s Ch^cter, however dark and 
disagreeable, leave the quality and order of his 
mind and its products as ori^al, vigorous, and 
pre-eminent as ever. England still hails him as 
one of her greatest philosophers, and the civilise^ 
world admits, that amongst the few minds of utidis- • 
putod pre-eminence by which the B]thcrc of human 
knowledge has been'elevated and enlarged, Newton 
ranks upon an equality with the highest and most 
powerful. To tqp praise so finely passed upon hinf 
by Hume no exception can be taken. in Newton,” 
says that elegant bbtorian and most accurate rea- 
soner, " this ida||4 may boast of having pi-oducud 
the greatest and rarest genius that ever arose for 
the ornament and instruction of the species in phi¬ 
losophical, astnmomieal, -lud mathematical know¬ 
ledge.” Having led a Hi'e of celibacy, his fortune, 


amounting to 32,0001., was inherited by the family 
of his sister, Mrs. Conduit. 

He left a mass of manuscripts, amongst which 
were many to show that he was in the habit of 
devoting ranch of his attention to theological ques¬ 
tions, and that amongst .these tlie more mystical 
were those iifwhicli he took most interest Am<mgst 
them, by way of specimen, may be mentioned the 
“Prophetic Style,” “The Host of Heaven,” “The 
Revelations,” “ The Sanctuary,” “ The Working of 
the Mystery of Iniquity,” “ The Contest between 
the Host of Heaven,” and “ The Tran^i-essoi-s of 
the Covenant.” The whole were submitted by his 
execatoi-s to Br. Pellet, and a committee of the Royal 
Society, who reported as fit for publication only one 
work, “Ca the Clinmology of the Kingdoms of 
Antiquity,” which accordingly apjieared. 'Two other 
tracts were afterwards published, one on the “Pro- 
pheciot' ot iJaniel, and the Apocalypse,” and the 
otlicr, “On 'Two Notable CoiTi^tions of Scrip- 
tui-e.” 
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Dibectly contiguAis to the monument of Dr. Blow, 
in tile north aiH|p, is a quai-ter body bust, well 
wrought in the neademie robes of a Doctor in 
Music, representing Willunn Croft, one of tlie 
organists of the Abbey. It stands upon a large 
entablature of white marble, beneath which an 
organ is introduced in relievo. 'The epitaph is 
couched in classical Latin, and may be thus ren¬ 
dered :— 

Hie juxta sepultus est 
Guuelmus Crovi, Musicfc Doctor, 
Regilque-sacelli et hujusce Eeclesim Coliegitn 

Organm^ , 

Harmoniam a pneulorlssimo modulandi artifice, 
Cui alteruin jam claudit latus, 

Feliciter derivavit: 

S"isquc cclebratis opeilbus, 

Quoe Deo coiisecravit plurima, 

Studioso provexit; • 

Nec Rolemnitate tantuin nnnicrorum, 

Sed et iugeuii ct niorum ct vultus quidera suavitate, 
Egregie coramendavit. 

Inter mortalin 

Per quinquagiuta fere anno& , 

Cum sotmno vorsj^tus cand(*rer; 

Nec ullo humanitatis officio eonspexior 
Qnam erga suoe quutquot iustitueiit olumnos, 
Amicitid et charitate vere patemd, 

' xiv die August! A. D. mdccxxvii. 

Ad coelitum demigravit chorufti, 
Prmseqtior cuncentibus Angclorum, 

Suum additurus Mai.LBi.njaH. 

Hereby lies interred, 

WuuaH CnoFT, Duetor in Music, 

And Oi^anist 

Of the King’s Chapel, and this Collegiate Church. 
His art in Harmony 

Waa happily derived feem that great master of 
modulation, 

Whose side be now proteeta; 


He studiously advanced himself 
By liis own celebrated compositions, 

Of which not a few were consecrated to Heaven ; 
And was not more exquisitely cominendable 
For the solemnity of his numbers 
Than the amenity of his manners, his talents, and 
even his features. 

With mankind. 

During a space of nearly fifty years, 

He was spotlessly convcrsjiut, 

Nor in a duty of humanity more admirable 
Than tlie fricndlinoss and truly paternal charity 
With which he educated his pupils. 

On the fourteenth day of August, in tlie year 
MUCOXXVU. 

He emigrated to the Heavenly Clioir, 

With that concert ^)f Aiigrds, for which he was 
• better fitted, ^ 

Adding his Hallelujah. 

Thei^ is no department of British Biography 
which has been less attended to,,than that of musi¬ 
cal composers. No inquiry, however patient, into- 
the canses of this neglect can retrieve the informa¬ 
tion thus lost; and no such piu-suit, therefore, is 
institnted here. In this predicament, so discredit¬ 
able to his country, stands the subjeqt of this 
article, a man of unquestioipible talents, whose 
monument and epitaph are‘‘raiHcicnt to indicate 
that he deserved a better fate. Nor is he the only 
member of the same pi-ofessioa whose life and 
actions have been sunk into insignificance, after 
receiving the honour of being cdnimenierated in 
Westuiinster Abbey: his successor, Dr. Cooke, and 
Bartlcroan, Cooke’s pupil, have been similarly 
ticatAd : it is with tiie simple intention of disiuiss- 
iug at one dfort so many painful because defective 
themes, that tlie few matters of fact which have 
been preserved of all three are given under this 
one head. 

William Croft was nom at Nether Eatington, in 
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Wwwickshire, dorinf; the year 1677. Originally 
a singing boy at the Oiapel Royal, ho received his 
musical educatiou under Doctor Blow; and the 
first preferment we know him to have attained was 
that Of orranist at St. Anne's Church, Westminster. 
In 1707 he was associated with Ms master, Dr. 
Blow, as joint organist of the Chapel Royal; and 
upon the death of that professor, in the course of 
the following year, was appointed to the seats left 
vacant by him both in thcChap^ Royal and West-* 
minster Abbey. In 1712 he selected, and pub¬ 
lished, under the title of "Divine Harmony,” a 
collection of the anthems introduced into ijte ser¬ 
vice of the Chape) Royal, Westminster Abbey, 
and St. Paul’s—^a ttomranii-plare work, comprising 
words, but no music ; which, as it was in no par¬ 
ticular respect wanted by tlie public, never at¬ 
tracted either praise or patronage. Prefixed to 
it was a dissertation on church music, which, 
though somewhat misplaced in a volume contain' 
ing no music at all, was estimable for some judici¬ 
ous remarks. In 1713 he was admitted to his 
degree of Doctor in Music, by the University of 
Oxford, and for his exercise upon the occasion set 
to music two odes, written by Dr. Trappe, the one 
in Latin and the other in Eaglisli. 

Jn 1724 , Dr. Croft published the work, upon the 
merits of which liis reputations has chiefly been 
founded. That was liis " Musica Sacra,” B))len- 
didly edited by subscriptionj in two volumes, folio, 
and consisting of choral pieces, and a burial ser¬ 
vice of his own composition, with a supplement of 

I select anthems. This being the first work of the 
kind engraved in scui'c on pewtor plates, is prized, 
independently of its beauties, a.s a curiosity in Eng¬ 
lish art. By the privilege of hie situation he set 
to music many odes, and composed several thanks¬ 
giving anthems, which were written to celebrate 
the victories of Marlborough, and performed when¬ 
ever Q,ueeu Anno went in state to return thanks to 
heaven for the national success in arms—a bar¬ 
barous oblation, which man in bis vanity is always 
prompt to offer, but which it is by no means reason¬ 
able to suppose the Deity can be pleased to re¬ 
ceive. 

Exclusive of his compositions for the Church, 
Dr. CJtift is also known as the author of several 
iiistrumeiital solos, sonatas, and many popular 
Songs, among which, that to Bprron’s words, “ My 
time, O, ye Muses,” Ac. has principally beeu com¬ 
mended. He dlhd, as is particularised in his 
epitaph, in conseipience of a cold, which wag either 
caught or fatally aggravated by bis professional 
attendance at the coronation of Geoige II. He 
has been placed in the first rank of English musi¬ 
cians, and is characterized by Dr. Bimiey as one 
who sometimes succeeds in being grand, though 
he never rises to sublimity, and is ahvaju feeblest 
iu his quicker movements. 

Tliis is a succinct memoir:—^Imt of Dr. Cooke, 
who was buried, and has a memorial tablet with a 
coat of arms above and a musicLook below it, in 
tlie cloistei-s, Biere is less to bo told; even the bare 
matter of hia epitaph is his biography. The,or^- 
nimy sources of information only add that he was 
chiefly happy in the composition of glees, among 
which “ How sleep the Brave,” ‘‘ Hark, hark, the 
Lark,” and “ In the merry month of May,” have 
beeu especial favourites. Besides the preferments 
mentioned in the following inscription, he also held 


the {lost of or^ist to the parish church of St, 
Martin in the Fields, and retained all his honours 
to the period of his death, which took place at his 
residence in Dorset Court, Parliament Street. 

The notice upon the marUe tablet runs thus • 

• 

Near this place are deposited 
The remains of Benjamin Cooke, 

Doctor of Music in the universities of 

* Oxford and Cambridge, and Organist and 
Master of the Choristers of this Collegiate 

Chmvh, for above tjtirty years, 
liis profession^ knowledge, talents, and shill, 

, Wei-e profound, various, and ideasing ; 

In his works the^ are rodtirded, and 
Within these walls their power has been felt and 
understood. 

The simplicity of his ihanners, <• 

The integrity of his heart, and the innocence of 
his life. 

Have numbered him among those 
Who kept the commandments of God, and 
The faith of the Saviojir Jesus Christ. 

* lie departed this life on the 14th of September, 

1733, and ill the 50 th year of his aget 

Almost touching the marble from which these 
lines are copied, is another and nearly a similar 
tablet, with the following memorial, written by 
Dr. Ireland, late Dean of Westiniiisier, 

To the memory of Jamus Babtlbman, 
Formerly a chorister and lay clerk of Westminster 
Aldicy, and Gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Royal Chapel; 

Educated by Dr. Cteoko, 

He caught all the taste and science of tliat great 
master, 

Which he augmented and adorned with the peculiar 
[lowers of his native genius. 

He possess^ qualities which are seldom united— 
A lively eiAhusiasm, with an exact judgment. 
And established a perfect model of a correct style 
in singing, 

And a commanding voice, simple and powerful. 
Tender and Signified, solemn, chaste, and 
purely English. 

His Bomal and domestic virtues coiTcsponded with 
these rare endowments ; 

Affectionate, liberal, sincere, and open-hearted, 
He was not Ices beloved by his family and friends. 
Than admired by all for his pre-eminence in his 
profession. 

He was bom IBth Scpi.1760, died 15th April, 1021, 
And was buried in this cloister near his beloved 
master. 

Had it speeihed in this commemoration, 
that Bartleman’s voice was a bass, the epitapli 
would have comprised almost all that can be re¬ 
lated of the subject of it. Ho was brought up as a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal, and inaile his first ap¬ 
pearance before the public r.r a singer at some con¬ 
certs in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where tho great compass and 
singular sweetness of his tones attracted immediate 
applause. Being soon after engaged at the con¬ 
certs of Antient Music, he rose with rapidity to the 
head of his profession, and eventually became a 
1 proprietor of the rooms in Hanover Square, and a 
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oonductor of the ceoncerted entertainments given at 
them. No En^ish singer, daring his ufetime, 
equalled him either in taste or capaci^, and he 
hiM not been surpassed sinee bis death. He was the 
only support of two^sistera, for whose benefit a 


publication of the songs he used ^o Bii.t, 
greatest effect was undertak wh<'n he war rc 
moved from them, lo is funeral, wl..i.a 'a8pnbli/>, 
was honoured with the attendance of a long train 
of professional b” *hren and eminent 'rien Is 


WILLIAM OONGRn\ij:. 

“ Great Jonaon did by atrengl jf Judgment pleaae, 

Yet doubling Fletcbei'a force, he 'ffanta his ease; 

In diii'ering talents bothhdurned tbcir age, 

One for the study, t’other r the stage. 

But both to Congreve Justly suai. suomit. 

One matched in judgment t '-■-matched In wit.” 

n YDXir. 


At the e;;tFemity of the south aisle, adjoining tne 
principal entrance, is the monument of Willtaiu 
Congt^re, wrought in fine marble. It eonsistsof a 
good half-body bnsfe^ id profile, resting on a pedes¬ 
tal, whicli is enricliM with dramatic and poetical* 
emblems. It is the- work of F. Bird. The inscrip¬ 
tion, written by the Dueboss of JViariborough, runs 
thus:— 

Mr. William Congreve died Jan. y® tSth, 1728, 
11 ^^ and was fiuried near this place; to wlmse 
moiiil yrndabte memory this momuueut is sett up 
Dutchess of MAKLUonounii, rs 
mmt how dearly she remembers tlie happiitess she 
enjoyed in the sincere frieiidshipp of so worthy and 
honest a man, whose virtue, candour, and witt 
gained him the love and esteem of the present age, 
and whoso writings will be tlie admiration of de 
future. 

The time of Congreve’s birth is not precisely 
known, and the place of it is disputed. Upon his 
own assertion, which, it is to be observod, has been 
sharply called in question, he was bofti in the year 
1672, at Bardsa, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. His 
family belonged to Staffurdshire, and was able to 
trace a descent beyond tli© Norman conquest. 
Tlioir seats in the county were at Congreve and 
Stratton, but their estates, though anciently nume¬ 
rous and valuable, had been considerably dimlhished 
before the time of the poet, llis father was an 
officer, quartered, about the period of the poet’s 
birth, in Ireland, where ho was also agent of the Earl 
rf Burlington’s estates, upon which, according to the 
impresMon of many contemporaries, the poet was 
bom. Be this true or noL it, is c^rtahi that his 
education was exclusively Trislb; for he received 
the first rudiments of leai-ning at the college of Kil- 
heUnyy—whei^e be gave early instances of poetical 
talent, particularly by acopy of verses on tbo death 
of hb master’s magpie—and he completed his studi es 
St the University <if Dublin. 

As Conp«vey |ihe f^er, lived by a profession, 
he natumUy deiiii^ to see his sw gain something 
by one too; ana accordiiqrly had Iiim entered a 
student-aLlaW in the Middle Temple, during hie 
sijsfeenth year. He fived finr several years in cham- 
but instead of Jsaming tlm profession, divert- 
effijnlms^f with etassi^l ^^ampcnitiuns, and made 
iliaSbst essay as an auBibr by pubiyiing, in his 
ffiktoteentb ysar, a novei entitled the " Inco^ita, or 
Jiove and Duty Reconciled. ” As the volume has 


long been '■ut of print, it is not easy to describe or 
to ciiticiue it, but by hearsay: his biographers seem 
to ha e pi'uiscd it without having read it; and tbo 
greatest merits they attribute to it are, that it was 
uncommon fur such a time of life, and was both 
1 jirojected and executed according to the rules of 
poetic art. 

That Congreve hiniself was litlle satisfied with it 
is most likely, fija: he immediately directed his 
min to another sjtecies of composition. Before he 
had comple*''‘d his ouo-and-tweiit'eth year, he gaie 
■ to tbo stage “The Old Ba-helor,” a brilliant 

>n , dy, of which, .»n a subsequent occasion, he 
' .‘es^- the world with this vapid history:—“ It 
was written some yeare before it was acted. When 
I wi’oti< it, 1 had little thoughts of the stage, but did 
it to an • ) myself in a slow recovery from a fit of 
sickues /♦'terwards, through my indiscretion, it 
was sec ; and in some little time acted; and 1, 
thmugh the remainder of iny indiscretion, sulfeiixl 
myself to bo drawn into the ju'oseeutiun of a diffi¬ 
cult and tliankioss study, and to be involved in a 
perpetual war with knaves and fools.” All this is 
affected and commonplace; to return to sense arcl 
facts; the ploy, after receiving sonic corrections, 
was introduced to the theatre, with high coiiipli- 
monts, by Drydcn and Southern, and was repre¬ 
sented, with flattering effect, by the united tninpa- 
nics in Dmry Lane. The prologue was spoken by 
Mrs. 'tsacegirdlc, the epilogue by Mrs. Barry; and 
its su> .... was made the subject of a paper in the 
“ Tatler” f»y -Vcldison Dr. Johtteon has critieised 
it so fairly as to Icsive further cotmnent a task of 
supereAigation. It will be found,” he says, “to 
be one of these comedies which may be made by a 
mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with comic 
characters by the perusal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with monKind. The dialogue 
is one constant recipitocation of conceits, or clash of 
wit, in which nothing flows necessarily firom tlie 
occasion, or is dictated by nature. The characters, 
both of men and women, are either fictitious and 
artificial; as those of lluartwell, and the Ladies : 
or easy and ooifimen, as Wiltol, a tame idiot; 
Blnff, a swaggering coward; Fondlewite, a jealous 
piftitmi; and tile catastrophe arises from a mistake, 
not very probably produced,—by marryiDg a woman 
in a mask.” 

Notwithstanding its merits, “The Old Bachelor” 
has for years lost its place on the stage, sjid is now 
only read by the simolar, who is bound by the 
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I i^ditioDF bio rnjiutntioii to b( cniiverstUit witli 
sU th -V ’ » been praised in the Jitnraturc of hi« 
cb itr: It bruugUt f'e n ar^ple slittre of 

popiija tutd 8ub8t' ntu •ewartlj he was mom* , 
mcndod by 'ts success tc h' notice of 'le Lari of 
llatirax, who delighting to Ite raukud tthe'Mteceuas ^ 
of the age, promoted * *ngreve to office at the first ■ 
opportunity. He was finb- made a fommiasioncr | 
for licensing hackney-coaches; afterwards appeintod i 
to a place in the Pipp-nfliec, and attain advai. ’ t»‘ !, 
a situation in the Custom Huu.se. IVoin t'bose^. ts | 
ho quickly derived a iuuidsomc 'cve’'ue of i‘ 0/. i 
a-year, and had the satLsfaction o. trea^ y ' 

his patron as a friend. He was ini t die 

leading members the administratio Secame 
a welcome associate in their hours 0 'xation. 
Nor did he neglect the means hr wiiich ho so , 
liappily rose; he composed with ease, and produced 
new works with commendable reguteity. j 

In the very next year, 1694, he brought forward 
the “ Double Dealer,” a comedy, which was received 
with the same partiality as its pi'edecessor by the 
poets, but with less favour by the people. It was 
di'ilicated, with elaborate flattery, to tlie Earl of 
Halifax; was acted with tlie best strength of the 
company, but failed, and gave the author no passing 
discontent/ The lesson, however, was not witliout 
itwbenefit, for in “Love for Lovqi” which he had 
ready for the ensuing sea "o’ , he has exkildted a 
better portraiture of tlx "iHUiiers and conduct of 
life than m any other of his pieces. The eircuin- 
stanees under wliich this play appeared were highly 
propitious: the best actors, with Betterton at their 
head, had just emanci|iated themselves from the des¬ 
potism of old Kieh, and settled in a theatre built fur 
them by public subscription in Portugal-street, then 
Portngal-row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; wlici ..ongi Vr 
presented “ Love for Love,” as an opening play, 

U< tterton delivered the prologue, and Mrs. llrace- 
girdle the epilogue, which was written by Ituwe. 
The iiuusi was crowded to snffocatiou; and even 
the stage was tlirungcd with beaus, courtici-s, and 
wits. Every one seemed anxious to see the new 
establisliment thrive, and all therefore were dis¬ 
posed to applaud the perfoimance, and by a strik- 
iiig coincidence of fortune it was h.nestly deserved. 
Tliis pupularity induced the proprietors to give the 
nutlior a share in the interest of patent, upon 
the condition of receiving a new pi. from him for 
each scasuu. That he never fulfkled the concract 
it is perhaps neetiless to obr ve, for poets lil'e 
lovers are proverbiall, incons«Jit; and as for the 
share, he sold it when Sir Jo. u Vanbrugh built the 
new house in the Ilnymar’ 't. 

Having thus secured his laiA c dv, he re¬ 
solved to try his powers in -rst dy after a 
preparation of two years, finished the * Mouming 
Bride.” This was the most successful of bis dramas: 
at the period its first appearance, it was act ' %r 
oftener Bian any of his others, and has been so 
frequently revived, that it still retains its place in 
the catalogue of acting plays. It is a good specimen 
of our second tragic school: sonoftus, regular, aad 
correct, it never penetrates into the recesses of 
human feeling, nor extends to the excess of h&mln 
passion; it rouses neithe' surprise nor terror, and 
almost wearies with even pleasure. It wm dedicated 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and was a particu¬ 
lar iavonrite with the antlior. He not only gave more 
time to the composition of it than to his former 


plays, but took a pride in revising it after it was 
printed. One description in it has been quoted 
among the faappieu passages in the wide range of 
Engli^ poetry,— 

'* Almsbia. It wa« a fancied noiiie, for all ie hushed. 

Lsosoba. It hole the accent of a human voice. 

Alukbis. It was tliy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling through boUovrs of this vaulted aisle: 

• Wb'U listen— 

IiVOKOBA. Hark) 

Acuxkia No, all is bashed and still as death.—^'Tis 
dreadftill • 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

• Whose ane’ent pillar-s raise thotr marble heads 

To bear aloft the arched add ponderous root. 

By its own weight made stedfast and im¬ 
moveable, 

Lnokiiig tranquillity I It strikes an awe 1S 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And mauumental caves of death luek eold. 

And shoot a chilness to my tmiibling heart. 

(Jive me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
, Thy voice—my own aByights me with its 

echoes." 

» 

Another year revolved, and Congreve prepared 
a new comedy—^“Tlie Way of the World:” it was 
damned; and he forthwith took leave of the stage 
in high dudgeon. Notwithstauduig this misfortune, 
lie dedicated the play to the Earl of Montague, with 
a fawning panegjTic, and took ocdlisioii to insinuate, 
that 'he public bad boon both inconsiderate and 
rngrateful to him; as he had c.xpended much labour 
and tiiouglit nimii the composition. At tins point 
his lilerary life may be said to terminate; for, 
although there remain ono or two other perform¬ 
ances of ins to be noticed, they ore both trifling in 
their nature, and inferior in merit. He had not yet 
cmnplefed his six-and-fwe)iticth yenr; and it is a 
fact as admirable es unusnai, that he had established 
his reputation at an age when other men begin to 
lay the foundAtions of it. It is always jiainful to 
tliink ef talents languishing in poverty; but when, 
as in the jiresent case, they are rewarded with 
promptitude and generosity, it is provoking to find 
the author tumipg a coxcomb, and renouncing tlie 
pursuits by which he gained profit and pleasure, 
aud dei^ising the means by which ho became dis¬ 
tinguished. 

This was about tlie time at which Collier began 
that battle with the theatres, which has been alimdy 
noticed in the lile of Betterton. By him Congreve’s 
- ays were attacked mriatm; and after some hesi¬ 
tation, the lattur published a defence, in eight letters 
addressed to his friend Walter Moyle, Es^, In 
these he protests at the very outset against ^ing 
names, but uses language quite as offensive as that 
he complains of; fur be talks of removing passages 
from his adversary’s dunghill, which were only 
tainted by his breath; “ and when,” he adds, “ 1 
nave washed 'em of that filth which they have 
contracted in passing through his dirty hands, let 
their own innocence jwotect ’em. Mr. ^llier in 
the high vigour of his obseeiuty first commits a rajie 
upon my words, and then charges ’em with obsce¬ 
nity.” This extract is from the first letter: the 
second gives a schoollMiy’s definition of comedy firom 
Aristotle, which is neither aptly introduced, nor 
well applied; but in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, he enters upon bis own defence, and 
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pKMipen as h« proceeds. He is pertinent, and 
impnesiTe; he admits some imptuprieties, and 
thus gives ah mr of candour to his reasoning, which 
his opponent greatly wants. Had the issue of the 
contest rested solely between Collier and Congreve, 
the former had never triumphed as he did; for the 
latter has frequently the best of the tilt as far as 
regards himself. But unfortunately, he is by no 
means so forcible or happy, in justifying the stagj 
nt large, as in excusing his own coun-ibutions to it; i 
and, therefore, it is to be acknowledged that Collier’s 
case has much reascgi with many faults. 

Upon this subject, it may nut be amiss to add, 
tliat Collier’s attack on tlie stage has few claims to> 
that virtuous determination which has generally 
been ascribed to it. He would have us believe that 
he writes like a scholar, and thinks like a moralist; 

^ but he is as gross in style, unfair in argument, and 
scandalous iu address, as many of the authors whom 
he reviles. That tlie stage needed reformation is 
undeniable, and iho pniy pity is, that the labour 
was not effected by ^ purer advocate. It is absurd 
to find a man quarremng with the profaneness of, 
his contemporaries, while he himself uses such rank 
cuarseftess as this:—** These are eoniedies reeking 
from Pandemonium—they also sraoll of fire and 
brimstone ! Eruptions of hell with a witness !” He 
wonders the smoke of them has not darkened the 
sun, and turned Uie air to pestileneo and poison, 
for they are provqcattuns enough to arm ail nature 
in revenge, and exhaust the vehemence of Heaven. 
To such rhapsody the best answer were by a sen¬ 
tence of his own: *' This litter of epithets makes 
the poem look like a bitch overstocked with puppies, 
and sucks the sense to skin and bone.” ** Tiiero,” 
as Congreve has it, ** is his own confession, and sr> 

1 leave him to lick liimself whole with one of his 
own ablutions.” 

Congreve’s mime appears to two otlier dramatic 
produutioiis, “ The Judgment of Paris,” a masque, 
and" ** Semele,” on opera: they wore printed and 
set to music by Eceles, but never oc^d; tlie stage 
lost nothing in them. 

Congreve was patronised by the Whigs, and he 
always remained attached to their party, while in 
powe;. When the Tories superseded them, under 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, he made interccssiQn that 
he might not be eject^ from his posts, and suc¬ 
ceeded in the prayer. This conduct was, in all 
probability, recommended by his friends; for upon 
their return to office, far from showing displeasure, 
they made hhn secretary fur the island of Jamaica, 
a place of litUe care and no trust, though it doubled 
his'former income. As his oireumsiaiiceB were now 
affluent, so was his life &sliiunable; he was distin- 
miished by the compliments of tlie best writers, and 
honoured wi^ the intimacy of the highest states- 
tnim. To him Steole inscribed his ** Ijiiscellany,” 
aitd.Pope dedicated the ** Iliad,” a matchless honour, 
of wbJra the booksellers have, in some degree, 
Btran^y robbei 'him of the fame, by not printing 
I the Bie^nt notice in which the tribute is con¬ 
veyed! ,/ 

** Instead nf endeavouring to raise a vain mo¬ 
nument 40 my^{^ li^i me leave behind me a me- 
nHjjriAl;?! my mienffiibip^^ withi one of die most valu- 
abw aM(i,\as irell asfineiit ttriters, of my age and 
country: one who has tried^ and knows by his own 
eaperieaee, how hard an undertaking it is to do 


justice^to Homer; and one who, 1 am sure, sincerely 
rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To 
him, therefore, having brought this long work to a 
conclusion, 1 desire to dedicate it; and to have the 
honour and satisfaction of placing together in this 
manner, the dames of Mr, CkwounVE and 

A. POPE.” 

Notwithstanding all tliis consideration, he was 
, still ungrateful tf the Muses, and affected to be 
considered rather ns a man of fashion than of wit 
and study. This miserable vanity he confessed to 
Voltaige, who honoured him with a visit during his 
residence in England, and told him with proper 
spirit, that, if he had been only a gentleman, he 
should nut have called to see him. In 1710, he 
collected his works iu 3 vols. 8vo ; of which the 
only portion nut already reviewed in this sketch, 
is tile miscellaneous poetry dedicated to the Eai‘1 of 
Halifax. It consists of odes, songs, translations, 
and occasional poenm; amongst which there is 
scarcely one that does not derogate from his repu¬ 
tation. Amongst the first in order of composition 
is a Pastoral on the death of Queen Mary, who had 
oompliraented the performance of bis ‘*6ld Bache¬ 
lor,” and ‘*Donblo Healer,” with her presence. 
These are the verses upon which Johnson observes, 
that every things in them is unnatural, and yet 
nothing new—a saying which must have been 
uttered more for tlie sake of point than any thing 
else; for the contrast exhibited between sjieh matter 
and versification, and the nurabei-s of the ** Mourn¬ 
ing Bride,” is beyond parallel surprising and new. 

The summary of Congreve’s literary character 
may be made with ease and brevity. In all that he 
has left behind him, his five plays excepted, he is 
singularly injudicious, unhappy, and incorrect. In 
comedy lie has a gaiety and imaginativeness pecu¬ 
liar and original; but upon every other subject he 
is meagre and insignificant. The charm of his 
comedies lies exclusively iu the dialogue; in plot, 
character, and dramatic effect, they are deficient: 
they may be read, but con never more be acted. 
His odes are Pindaric, and havo been commended 
for their regularity—a praise which it were hard 
to withhold from compositions which stand so much 
in need of it. Those to Mrs. Arabella Huilt, and 
on ** St. Cecilia’s Day,” are the best specimens ef 
what he has done in this way; his *‘nymn to 
Venus,” fi-ora Homer (the translation alluded to by 
Pope, in the dedication of the **Tliad ”), is not so 
liadly caecnted; and his Doris, which has been so 
profusely lauded by Steele, cannot be denied the 
merit of sprightliness and character.' 

The decline of Congreve’s life was rendered pecu¬ 
liarly distressing by accumulated disorders. After 
some years of exti-epjje sufferings from a cataract 
in the eyes, his sight became totally obstructed, and 
ended in confirmed blindness. Such was the deplo¬ 
rable extremity under which he was seized by the 
gout, and was obliged to for the 

benefit of the waters. There he was overturned iu 
bis chariot, and laooured under a severe jiain in the 
side until his return to London, where he died 
ufteny exhausted iu constitution at his house in 
SuiTy-street., Strand, January 29,1728. The vanity 
which made him contemptible during life remained 
strong in death, and though his own ancient family 
was greatly embarrassed, he left the *‘accumnlation 
of attentive parsimony,” amounting to 16,000/., to 
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Henrietta, Ducheiw of Marlboroujjli, a laily, who, 
whatever might be her elaima to his regard, eould 
be but little flattered by a bequ(»t she did not 
want. His body, after lying in state in the Jera- 
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Salem chamber, was removed with great pomp, the 
pall being borne by lords, to Henry Vll.’s chapel, 
whore it was deposited ©lose by the coffin of Sydney, 
Earl of tiodolphiu. 


Nearly facing the visitor as liS enters the Poetsi 
Corner stands the monument ^ Matthew Prior, 
who, to repeat the remark of Or. <rohu80n, as the 
“ last piece of human vanity,” left SOOl.tfor the 
erection of this tribute to his own merits *. It is an 
emblematical performance wdl executed by Gibbs, 
the architect, and exhibits a good bust, supported, 
on on altar-piece of fine marble, by Thalia, on the 
one Itand, and History on the other. These fiptres 
arc ably wrought, and may be distinguished, the 
former by a flute, and the latter by a closed took. 
The design is crowned by a pediment, on which 
are introduced two boys, the one to the left holding 
an hour glass empty, and the other to the right an 
inverted torch: the apex is topped with an urn. 
The air of this monument is stately and correct; 
but tlie sense of the design insipid and minatural, 
as every mythological subject in a Christian Church 
musl: by its very nature be. Tbcsinscription, a long 
and lalmured composition in Latin, by Dr. Robert 
I'^reind, flatteringly recapitulates the political events 
of bis life, and characterises his writings, with all 
tile uiidiscriminating partiality usual in such com- 
{lositious f:— 

• Prior vindicated this piece of vanity and his public 
career in some verses, which will serv'e as a short specimen 
of his style. 

“ As doctors give physic by way of prevention. 

Matt alive and in health, of his tombstone took care; 

For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfilled by his heir. 

Then take Matt’s word for it the sculptor is paid ; 

Ttiat the figure is fine pray believe your own eye; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 

For we fiattcr ourselves, and teach marble to He. 

Yet counting as fat as to fifty his years, 

Hie virtues and vices are as other men’s ore; 

KiglAiopos he conceiv’d, and he smother’d great fears, 
in a life party-coloured, half pleasure, half care. 

Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave,* 

He strove to make iiit’rest and ftcedfim agree; 

In pablic employifienta, industrioue and grave. 

And alone with hit friends, Lord I how merry wi^ he. 

Mow in equipage stately, now humbly on foot. 

Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust; 

And whirl’d In the round as tlie wheel turn’d about, 

He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust 
This verse, little pollsbod, though mighty eincere, 

Sets neither hie tiUee nor merit to view; 

It says that his relics collected lie here, 

And no mortal yet kuowe if this may be true. 

Fierce robbers there are tliat infest the highway. 

So Matt may be killed, and his bones never found ; 

False witness at court, and fierce teiflliests at sea. 

So Matt may yet chance to be bang'd or be drown’d. 

If bis bones lie In earth, roil in sea, fly In air, * * 

To fate we must yield, and the thing is the same; 

And if passing thou giv’tt him a smile or a tear. 

He cares not—yet prithee be kind to hie fame." 
f Prior wrote on English epitaph for himtelf, which he 
showed to Bish'op Atterbury, who is said to have assured 


Sui teraporis historiam nmditauti, 
Paulatim obrepens febria 
Uperi simnl et vitte filum abrupit. 

Sept. 18, An. Dom. 1721, iEtat. 57* 
H.S.E. , 

Vir eximiua 
Sereuiaaiiiiis 

Kogi Gulielmo Keghueqne Marice ^ 
In oongreasiune Fcoderatonim 
Hagit^ anno 1090 cclobiata, 

Deinde Magnee Hritannirc Icgatia, 

Turn iia 

Q,ui anno 1097 Paeem Ryawicki confecerunt. 
Turn iia 

Qui apnd Gallos aunis proximis legatioyem 
obierunt; 

Eodem etiam anno 1097 bi Hibemia 
Secretarius; 

Ncc non in utroque lionoiy.bili couseaau 
Eorum 

Q.ui anno 1700 oHinandia Covmpvcii negotiis, 
Q.uique anno 1711 dirigendia Purtorii rebus, 
Prwsidubant, 

CoiuniiHsiouariua; 

Poatremo 
Ab Aiwa 

Feliuiasimw Memoriae Regina 
Ad Ludovicum xiv. Gallice liegem 
MiaauK anno 1711 
De Pace Hinbilienda, 

(Pace etianuiiim durauto 
Diuque u^buni jam omnea aperant duratora) 
Cum auimua potestate Legatua: 
Matthasus PaiuK, Armiger: 

Q,ui 

Has orancs, quibna cumulatua eat, tituloa 
Humanitafis, ingenii, eruditiouia laude 
, Superavit: 

Cui enim naacenti faeiles arriaerant Musce, 
Uune pueruiu Scbola hie regia perpolivit, 
Juvenem iu Collegio S“ Jtthanuia 
Caiitabrigia optimia acieutiia inatruxit; 

Virumque'denique auxit et perfeuit 
Multa cum viria principibua cunauetudo. 

ita natus; ita institutua' 

A vatum choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

Sed solebat ampo rerum ctviliuni gravitatem 
Araoonanim litenmim atudiis condire. 

Et cum oume adeo Poetices genus 
Haud iiifeliciter tentaret. 

Tain in fabellia coucinne lepideque texeudis 
Mirus artifex 
Neminem habuit pareni. 

him, upon reading it, that while lie was Dean, it never 
should appeal in Westminster Abbey. It was short, and as 
follows: 

To me ’tls given to Die, to you ’tis given 
To Live: alas! one moment sets us even. 

Mark how impartial is the will of Heaven! 
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Hooc liberalia animi eblcctamenta, 

_ Q,use nuHo iiU labore cooatiterint. 

Facile il perapexere, quibua usus est amici; 
Apud quos urbanitatum et leporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, qum^umque forte incideiatj 

Apte, vari^ copioseqne alluderet, 

Interea nihil quamitum, nihil vi expreasum 
Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro efBnere, „ 

Et quaai jugi e fonte affatim oxuberaxe, 

Jta suoa tandem dubioa reliquit, 

Easetne in acripds pocta elegantiur, 

An in convictu comes jucuudior. 

While preparing a History of his own Times, 

A fever gradually stealing on him 

Broke the thre^ of his work and life together 
C'iopt. 18, in the year of our Lord 1721, and of his 
age 67. 

Here is buried 

An eminent man; 

One of the repreaontativee of their Serene 
Majestioa 

King Willianf and Queen Mary, 

* At the Congress of Allies 

Held at the Hague in 1697, 

One of the Ambassadors of Great Britain, 

Who, in 1697, concludSd the peace of Ryswick; 
A)ne of those 

Who the year after filled an embassy to France; 
During Urn yrib 1697, already mentioned, 
Secix>tary in Ireland; 

A member of the two honourable Commissions, 
Which sot, thb one in 1700, for the settlement of 
commercial affairs, 

And the other in 1711, to arrange 

The Customs Duties; 

And last of all dispatched, in 1711, 

By Queen Anne of Happy Memory, 

, To Louis XIV. King of France 

To establish peace 
(A peace still enduring, • 

And, as ail gt>od men hope, long to endure): 
Matthew Pniom Esq. 

Who 

Exceeded 

Ail the titles with which he was honoured 

By tile credit ho enjoyed^for humanity, taletft, and 
learning: 

Tlie Muses smiled on him at his birth, 

The royal College here polished his youth, 

St. John's CoUere, Cambridge, instructed his 
youth in the Sciences, 

And a close intimacy with leadiqg characters 

«f the day 

Strengthened ahd confirmed his numhood. 

Thus bom and educated, 

He never could be tom from the Poetic Choir, 

But was often wont to soften the gravity of State 
affairs by the study of Polite Letters. 

He thus touclied, not infelieitously, 

Almost every style of Verse; 

But in his iUtles, adltnirahle for contrivance and 
nest brevity. 

He had no equal. 

/ . Thrae recreations of a liberal mind, 

‘ ;l!i|^ch in hini were i^di^ied without effort, 
Weti ea^y discerned by ^ friends with whom 
he asBomted: 

Amongst them teesn^ wxtiit: urbanity and wit. 

He illustrated each incidental topic 

Aptiy, varioialy, richly; 

While nothing appeared prepared or forced. 

But all seemed to flow (ponttmeously 

And to exubmate abundantly as if frtnn a perpetual 
* t snring; 

So that he at length left his circle doubtful 
Whether he was to be preferred in his writings as 
an elegant poet, 

^ Or in Society |ts an agreeable companion. 

That the biography of one so particularly eulo¬ 
gised, should, in any respect, be subjected to uncer¬ 
tainty A' ignorance, is to be regretted; yet such is 
' the case respecting the birth and parentage of 
Matthew Prior, who has been differently repre¬ 
sented as having been bora at Wimbome, in Dor¬ 
setshire, and at Charing Cross, Westminster; Snd 
as having had a farmer, or a joiner, for his father. 
Be these circumstances as they may, and they are 
all alike dubious, he was certainly left an orplian 
at a very early age, and then domesticated with an 
uncle, who kept the Rummer tavern, in Cockspur- 
' Streep Westminster. By the interposition of this 
relation, be was sent to Westminster School, and 
had the honour of receiving the light of knowledge 
through the friction of Dr. Busby’s birch. As soon 
as he had mastered that portion of literature inci¬ 
dental to the school course, lie was taken back to 
his tmcle’s house, where tlie Karl of Dorset, cele¬ 
brated as a patron of literature, one day found him 
poring over an old copy of Horace, A conversa¬ 
tion ensued, and the nobleman wos so well pleased 
with young Prior’s luiowledgc, that he undertook 
the cost of his academical studies on the spot. En¬ 
tering his name in the books of St. Jolm’s College, 
Cam&idge, in 1682, when he was eighteen years 
old, he became a bachelor of arts, within the tenn 
of four years, but did not attain a master’s degree 
until 1700, when it was conferred by mandamus. 
Wliat his success or repntation was during his 
collo)^ course, has not been particularized; but it 
is highly probable that they must have been res¬ 
pectable, as he was made a fellow soon after he 
took Ills last degree. 

According to on established enstom of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, some Mems on sacred si^jects 
were annually sent to the Earl of Essex, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the bounty shown by one of his 
ancestors to the fimndation. Such was the occasion 
on which, in 1688, Prior’s maidqp verses entitled 
the “ Deity,” were composed, and forwarded to the 
Earl, who, in all probability, was thus led to favour 
the writer. The context of tho piece suffices to 
evince that he must Jhave had not only a pci-sonal' 
acqumutance with the Earl’s establiehment, but an 
intimacy with the fan^ily. How else conid the 
author criticise a famous picture, or applaud a 
lady’s music! In the following.year, 16^, be joined 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, in ridiculing 
Diydcn’s "Hind and Panther,” by the "City Mouse 
and tho Countr}' Mouse,” a p^ormanco which 
attracted considerable applause, and laid a founda¬ 
tion for the political pmerment to which both 
writeA subsequently rose. It cannot, however, be 
regarded as a very clever burlesque, and could 
only have done substantial good by exploding the 
unnatural extravagance of moral fables,—a deside¬ 
ratum, which, to this day, lias not been effected. 
Montague was the first of the two trho woe re- 
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warded by a place, and ae be also rose to higher 
dignity and fortune, ia said on this account to have 
constantly lilled his coadjutor'with chagrin. 

Prior made his first appearaime in a political 
capacity during the year 1691, when he was at¬ 
tached, at the instance of his earjy 'patron Lord 
Dorset^ who had introdnee<l him at court, to tho 
congress at the Hague, as secretary of tlie British 
embassy. In this asHemUy he conducted himself 
so much to the satisfaction of Itjp associates, and of 
King William in particular, that he was made i 
gentleman of the bedchamber upon bis return to 
England, For some time he was enabled to bend 
with ease over those literary exercises wfafth were 
so congenial to his taste; and when,in 1695, Queen' 
Mary died, he came forward in concert -with all 
th(;se who could write verse to offer his tribato to 
her memory. As he had a double call to sorrow, for 
he was not only a poet but a courtier, his ode was 
immensely long, and had the honour of being pre¬ 
sented to the king. Thus favourably assiduous, 
his interests do not seem to have been forgotten, 
whenever an opportunity presented itself for em¬ 
ploying him in that capacity for which he had* 
alr^y displayed an aptitude. In two years after¬ 
wards he acted as secretary at the treaty of Ry'swick, 
and when that was concluded became secretary to 
tlTe Xiord Lieutenant of Ireland. In the year fol¬ 
lowing he was employed in the lame manner at the 
court of France, where ho was received with great 
distinction by Lewis XIV. The king attending at 
Loo, during the cwirse of tho next year, ho was 
made the bearer of despatches to tho government 
at home; and then', after succeeding Locke as 
commissioner of the hoard of trade, was nominated 
under secretary of state, in the Earl of Jersey’s 
office;-a |)ust, however, which ho did not long 
retain, because tlje carl himself was soon after 
cjcctoi 

In tho year 1700 he eulogised the heroism of 
King William, and the glories of his reign, in the 
longest and most showy of his poems, the Carmen 
Seculare.” During tho following year he was re- 
tunied to the House of Commons for the borough 
of East Grinstead, and gave the first indication of 
having changed parties, by voting for an impeach¬ 
ment of those lords who had advised the king to 
sign the partition treaty. This conduct, on his 
part, was the more inconsistent, because he had 
been officially employed upon^the negociatiou of 
the contract. After celebrating the battle of Blen¬ 
heim, in a {loetical epistle to Boileau, he collected 
his pieces into a volume, then sung the victory of 
liamities; and in 1710, resumed his political labours 
in adjusting the peace of ytrecht. This Wiis an 
event which elevated him to his highest rank us a 
statesman, for he spent some time in France, with 
all the trust and dignity of an amkassador, though 
he was never formally invested with the title; hut 
so precarious is fortune, that it also involved the 


greatest misfortune of liis life. In 1714, the Tories 
were degraded, and the Whigs instituted severe 
proceedings against their advcisaries. Prior was 
recalled from Paris by a warrant, was lodged in 
the custody of the scrgeant-at-ai’ms, impeached by 
Walpole; and after a close eSnfmenicnt of two years, 
was excepted from the Act of Grace, which passed 
ill ]717< For all this suffering it is melancholy to 
state, that no better grounds liave appeared than 
I the rancour of party spirit. The treaty of Utreclit 
was made tho foundation of Prior's persccutiim; 
but nothing criminal was ever discovered against 
him, and at last he was permitted to go at large in 
silence. 

ilcing thus loft in Ids fifty-^ird year with no 
other means of fortune than the revenue of his fel¬ 
lowship at college, he produced in succession the 
jKiems “Alma” and “&)Iomon,” the latter in t|p 
own opinion, which has been echoed by Cowper, 
the best of his ixiropositions. His friends now 
proposed a subscription for n complete edition of 
his poems; and the sum of four thousand guineas 
was I’ealized by tho prviject. Harley, Earl of Ox¬ 
ford, added another thousitnd for the purchase of 
Down Hall, iu which he spent the rem;|iinder of 
his days in undisturbed quiet, though, like most 
men who have over enjoyed a busy gn'otness, stinie- 
what dissatisfied with the humility of retirement. 
He died at Wimpolc, a scat |;f his steady friend 
and patron, the Eiirl of 0.xford, and was honimr- 
.aldy buried iu the Poets’ Cornier of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Of Prior’s private life but little is known, and of 
his poems but little need lie said, fertile era of their 
popularity seems to have p.assed away. His habits 
are said to have been irregular, his relaxations im¬ 
moral, and his tastes so very gross, that to the last 
days of bis life ho would smoke a pific and drink 
ale in a public-house with soldiers and loose women. 
Ah is commonly tiie case, when be turned his coat 
in politics he became retnarkalilo for the acrimony 
with which* he encountered his old friends. The 
great prmsc of his jmetry is, that he writes with 
plain sense, and unoficctcd ease. From this charac¬ 
ter, however, his love pieces aro to he excepted, 
for they abound>with licentiousness, and all the insi¬ 
pidity of mythological illustration. Wit was his 
fortet it gave a charm to hie conversation, and has 
more than any other qudlity preserved his writings 
from oblivion. Except in point of style, he has 
little that is comincndahle; he is never original; 
the higher attributes of poetry, intense feeling, and 
rich iniagiiuition, are not to be found in liis pages; 
his numbers are smooth without being sweet, his 
meaning is 'always perspicuous, but seldom orna¬ 
mental, his is a clear flowing stream through which 
you can sec the sands beneath. Like Swift, he is 
the poet of the common-places of life, which be 
invariably treats with pleasant humour, making all 
things gay. 


JOHil Ji-REIND, M.D. 


John Freind, eminent as a phyBiemu and a medical 
writer, has a bust and pedestal tablet in the south 
aisle, designed by Kent, and executed by Rysbrack, 
with a Latin epitaph. 


JoifxNNSs Fkeind, M. D. 

Archiatcr 

Serenihsiiimi Bj'i|jin»! CaroliiiK!: 

Cujus perspicaci Judicib cum se approhasset, 
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Qiumti pria« ftpud omnea HedtoiiUB Ftun^ 
TantA apud Regiaitt FamUiam mtiA floruit. 
Ingenio erat beoevolo «t admodum liberal!, ■ 
Sooietatis et Conviotaatn amazia, ' 

Amidtianim 

(Etiam 8u<^al9:ubi cum periculo) 
TcnaoisBimus. 

Nemo beneficia 
Aut in alius alacrius contnlit, 

Aut in se coUata libentius meminit. 
Juvenis adhue scriptis ceepitinclarescere; 

Et assiduo turn Latini turn Patrii sermonta uau, 
OratiunCm perpolivit. 

Quara vero in umbraculia excoluerat facundiam, 
Elam in Solem ajque Aciein Senator protulit. 
UumanioribuB literis 
Domi peregregieij 5 operam dcdit; 

• Omiies autem, ut deceit, nervoa intendit. 

Sod in arte ut eaaet veraiUlaaimuH : 

Quo aucceaau, orbia Britannici C^as et Procerea, 
Quam mulUpIiei acientid, viri omnium gentium 
eruditi 

Quam indefeaso studio atq; induatriA 
Id quidein, non atue lackrytnis. Amici 
, loqueutur. 

Mi^ quiddam fiiit, 

Quod m tain continuA uccupatione, 

Inter tot circuitiones, 
Scribendo^tiam vacare poaset; 

Quod tanto oner! diutiua austinendo irapar csset 
aNibil miri. 

Obiit mqnidem vigente adbue mtate 
Annum agens quinquagesiinum secundum 
Christ. Mr. 1728, Jul. 26. 

John Fheind, M. D. 

Chief Physician 

To her Serene Majesty Queen Qiroline : 

By her clear judgment once approved. 

He flourished with as much grace among the Royal 
. Family, 

As he had before enjoyed medical fame with tlie 
world. 

Uis character was ben evolent and .most liberal: 
Attached to social and hospitable intercourse, 
And most tenacious of 
Friendship, 

Even when its duties were attended with danger; 
No man conveyed with greater alacrity 
A benelit to others, 

Or more willingly remembered one conferred upon 
himself. 

While yet a youth be began to attract celebrity by 
his writings, 

And polishing his style 

By a sedulous familiari^ with the Latin as well as 
his native tonjpie^ 

Re brought forward, as a senator, in bright 
maturity. 

The elocution he had lung cultivated iu private life. 
At home 

Ho signally devoted his studies to polite letteia. 
But applied all his powers with honourable 
propriety, 

To'make himself the most accomplished in his art. 
With what success, tiie public and nobility of 
(3r^ Britain, 

With what varied knowledge, learned of all 
nations, 

With what inde&tigable appllcstion and industry, 


His friends, not without tears, 
Cotimemonite. 

It was surprising 
That, unidst such a curcle of 
Conthmal occupation. 

He i|)und leisure for writing, 

But tiiat he was no longer able to sustain such 
labours 

Is by no means strange. 

11 He die^ flourishing hi age, 

• While spenouig his fifty-second year, 

July 26,1726. 

The Ihifiect of this e1egB.nt eulogy was bom in 
*1678, at Croton, in NurAMHJ^Nud^, whm« his 
father, the Reverend Cp^iW Frekod,'enjoyed a 
rectory. Educated und^^ Br. Busby at West- 
niiiister School, he entered Christ Chureh College, 
Oxford, in I61NI; and there distinguH>ed Jbiroself 
by a published version into Latin of Wi^reek ora¬ 
tions, “ Demosthenes ,do CorimA,” SnoP .^HlbhineB 
in Ctraiphon.” In tins a-orh he waa awted by Mr. 
Foulkes. Daring the following year he edited an 
•edition of “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” and composed 
a Latin ode upon the death of the Dnke of Glouces¬ 
ter, which found a place in the ” Musee Anglicanse.” 

These were flattering earnests of a literary life, 
but Freind had already adopted physic as a pro¬ 
fession, and addresled some practical papers to Ihe 
Royal Society, which were printed in the memoirs 
of that laborious body. Amongst these was his 
letter to Sir Hans Sloane on Hydroccplialus. In 
1701 he graduated M. A. The first work which 
brought him into fixed repute as a physician and a 
physiologist, appeared in 1703; and was entitled 
“ Erainenologia, in qua Fluxfis Muliebris Menstrui 
Plicenomena, Periodi, Yitia, cum Medendi Methodo 
ad Rationes Mechanicas exiguntur,” 8vu. The 
doctrine of this performance was then impugned 
and approved with warmth. It was soon exploded, 
but, upon the whole, seems to have added to the 
reputation of the writer ; fur in tlie following year 
he was appointed to read chemical leetures before 
the University of Oxford. These discourses he 
collected together, and printed in 1707, with a 
dedication to Sir Isaac Newton, after which he 
was crested Doctor of Physic by diploma,, and 
receil ed into tlie Royal Society. 

A Tui^ in politics, he was patronized by minis¬ 
ters in Uie reign 0 ^ Queen Anne, and attached to 
the Spanish oxpodniou of I 7 OS, under the gallant 
Earl of Peterborough, with the rank ofjpbysician- 
general to the English forces. When bis attend¬ 
ance ceased to bo demanded by the army, he passed 
into Italy, paid a visit to Rome, and, upon hie re¬ 
turn home in 1707, pnolished a pamphlet in defence 
of his commander. Some years afterwards, the 
Duke of Ormond led an expedition into Flanders, 
and Dr. Freind again attended as physician to the 
forces. These were his appointments under the 
ministers of Queen Anne. 

He now settled in London, becamb a fellow of 
the College of Fhysieians, and steadily devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession, in which 
he acquired both distinction and fortune. In 1716 
he produced in Greek and Latin the and third 
books of “ Hip^rates de Morbis PopuJaribus,” a 
performance of considerable erudition ; to which 
he subjoined a “ Commentary on Fevers.” Some 
doctrines in this latter treatise, rriating to the pni- 
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priety of purgative* in the secouJar^ fever of iJw 
confluent sinall-pox, wero sharply attacketi by Dr. 
W(Jodward in Im “Present jStat® of Physic.” This 
clmlleu^ Frotnd answered at flrst ludicroosly, 
under me name of Byfield, a couteinpurary guack 
of some notoriety ; but afterwards m the serious 
form of a Latin letter addressed toThr. Mead, en¬ 
titled “De Purpntibua in Seoutida Variulorum 
Confluentium Febre.” Of this controversy it must 
here suffice to state, that Wo<]^ward was angry, 
aitd Freind temperate. • 

Such was the success attending upon his pro¬ 
fessional career, when in I?22 Dr. Freind entered 
upon political life, and procnred a seat in^arlia- 
inent fur tho borough of Launceston. Associating 
with the opposition, he soon made himself ob¬ 
noxious to the govonunent by the earnestness of 
his conduct; and upon the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in consequence of Bishop 
Atterhury’s impeachment, was thrown into the 
Tower. His party publicly ascribed this arrest to 
the warmth with which he had spoken in favour of 
the bishop ; hut Sir Robert Walpole was heard to 
declare in private, that there were positive proofs 
<if black treason against him. A humorous story 
is told of the way in which he was restored to 
liberty. Walpole fell ill, and sent for Dr. Mead 
to cure him; but the latter refused to prescribe, 
miless his brother doctor in ^nraiicc vile was 
let out; and the premier, whctlier from fear or 


f &vonr, yieMed. Dr. Freind was bailed out after 
au SmpriBOumeiit of three months, and was dis¬ 
charged from his recognizances soon after. So 
little credit was given to the idea of his disafiection, 
that he was ere long appointed physician to the 
Prince of Woles, and when he became George II., j 
Physician to his Queen. 

It was during his imprisonment that Dr. Freind 
digested the plan of the work upon which bis rupu- 
^tion is now principally founded. That was a 
History of Physic, from the time of Galen down to 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, chiefly 
witli regard to practice; oft which the first part 
appeared in 1725, and the second in 1726'. It is 
’ arranged under heads, which tpeat of the Greek 
physicians after Galen, of the Arabians, and of the 
Modems. Tlie reception of this performance, in 
which, as the title imports, the practiee of the art, 
among the nations jast mentioned is chiefly eluci¬ 
dated, was highly favourable ; the contents re¬ 
vealed elaborate research and classical knowledge ; 
nothing of the kind had previously been under¬ 
taken m the language; it was immediately adopted 
> as a standard work, and BtiM enjoys a fair reputa¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Freind died of fever, at his seat near Hitcham, 
Bucks, where he was buried. Perhaps this sketch 
of his life, cursory as it is, may suffice to show tliat 
lie deserved the panegyrics of ^is epitaph as well 
as most men have done. 

* 
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John WooDWAiin, eminent for the practice of 
physic, and atlaclmiont to pliilosojiby, is cotume- 
inorated by a liarid.some monunient iu tlie north 
I aisle. A female, seated on a pedestal, holds a me- 
j dallion in her lap, on which appears tbo doctor's 
I proflie. The posture of this figure is graceful, and 
• tho wliole highly creditable to the execution of 
i iSclieemakei-s, the artist who produced it. The in- 
scriptiou is iu Latin 

M. S. 

JoHANNis Woodward, 

Medici cclcbcrri^i, 

Pbilosophi uobilissirai, 

Cujiis 

Ingeiiium et dociriuam 
Scripta per terrarum fere urbem 
Pervulgat^ 

Liberalitatem vero et patricc charitateiu 
Academia Caiitabrigiensis, 

Miuiiflcsuti& ejus aucta, 

Opibns oniata, 

In perpetuuni declarat. 

Mortuns Kal. Mali, A. D. mdccxxviii. 
Richardus King, Tribunus Militum Fabrieutuque 
PraefectuB, » 

Amico optime de se merito 

D. S. P. . . 

Sacred to tlie memoiy of 
John Woodwaed, 

One of our ihost celebrated Doctors, 

And exalted Fltilosophers, 


Whose 

Ability and leari.ing 

llis writings diffiised over tho face nearly of the 
wholr.' Globe : 

But whose liberality and affectioii for his country 
The University of Cambridge, 

Enriched by iiis munificence, and 
Embellished by his wealth, 

Declares in perjietuity. 

He died on the kalends of May, 1728. 

Coluilel Richard King, a Commissioner of Public 
Wo^ks, 

To a friend the most deserving, 

Decreed this sepulchre. 

John Woodward was bom in Derbyshire in 
1665, and apprenticed at an early age to a linen- 
draper hi Ldndon. A partiality for reading and 
scientific pursuits soon disgusted him with the 
shop, and in 1G87 he was admitted into the ftiniily 
of Dr. Borwiek, a physician of eminence. With 
that gentleman he resided four years, acquiring 
such a proficiency in the study of medicine and 
anatomy, tliat in 16S>2 he was voted into tho 
medical professorship of GijBsham College. la 
1693 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society; 
in 1696 was created M.D. by mandate of Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison; iu the following year was honoured 
with the same degree by the University of Cam¬ 
bridge and in 1702, as the climax of bis profes¬ 
sional distinctions, was received into the College of 
Physicians. 

Woodward was a naturalist and an antiquary, as 
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well M a doctor. In 1696 he pablished in 8vo. 
“An Eaaay towards a Nataral of the 

Earth and Tetrestrial Bodies, particularly Mine- 
; as also of the Sea, BAvers, tod Springs; 
with to Account i4 the Universal Deluge, and of 
the Effects which ^ ikd upon the EarSi.” Thk 
was a very crude and defective work, os far os tlie 
philosophy of the subject was involved ; but it was 
illustrated by many curious facts and observations 
collected by the author during some patient jour-e 
neys he made into different iwrts of the island, 
previous to the composition oi his book. It was 
criticised and canvas^ with asperity, but obtained, 
nevertheless, some reputation in letters. It was 
fidlowed in 1696 by “ j^ef Instructions for making 
Obseiwations in all Parts of the World.” Soon 
after he purchased an antique shield, whieh was 
C’lt in the concave with an engraving supposed to 
represent Camilius and the Gauls at Rome. This 
curiosity excited great disquWtito amongst the 
profound in such matters. It Was honoured with 
a Latin dissertation by Dudwell, tod bandied as a 
fertile instrument of satire by the vrits. But Wood¬ 
ward was not to be detbrred Awn' Such resenrehes ' 
by ridicfile or doubts ; for he afterwards printed a 
“ Letter to Sir Christopher Wren, containic^ an 
Account of some Roman Urns and other Antiqui¬ 
ties digged up near Bishcqisgate ; with brief Re¬ 
flexions upon thea,pre8cnt and antient State of 
London.” Finduig the objections to his “ History 
of the Earth ” stiw enforced by Caiuerarius and 
others, he next sent forth a Latin volume, in 8vo. 
entitled “ Naturalis Historia Telluris, illustrata et 
aucta; accedit Methodica Fossilium in classes Dis- 
tributio.” This was translated in 1726 by Ben. 
jimin Holloway—“ The Natural History of the 
Earth, illustrated and enlarged; to which is added, 
a Methodical Distribution of Fossils into classes.” 
In 1718 he returned to medical subjects, and pub¬ 
lished “ The State of Physic and Diseases, with an 
Enquiry into the cause of the late Increase of 
them, but more particularly of tboi Small-pox ; 
with Considerations upon the new Practice of 
Purging for that DiseRsc. To tite whole is pre¬ 
mised an idea of the Nature and Mechanism of 
Man, tod the Disorders to which it is obnoxious, 
tod of the Method of rectifying them.” It was in 
this woi'k that those censures upon Dr. Ffeind’s 
practice, with regard to the small-pox, were con¬ 


tained, which led to the controversy noticed in the 
sketch of the latter. With him and Dr. Mead 
Woodward fought duels, one of whidi was cele¬ 
brated by a bon mot. The doctors engaged with 
swords under the dome of the old College of Phy¬ 
sicians in Wqrwiek Lane. At the first assault 
Woodward’s foot slipped, and he stumbied. “Take 
your life,” said his antagonist. “Anything but 
your physic,” retorted the vtoquislied doctor ; and 
the affair conclud^. 

* Woodward was speculative and opiniative in the 
extreme, and his “State of Physic” may be taken 
as a criterion of his peculiarities. In it he advanced 
a notito that the bile and its salts re-absorbed into 
the blood, were the true causes of animat life, and 
that their fermentations !h the stomach bred alb 
diseases. From this he deduced two universul 
remedies—emetics to dislodge the morbid bile, and 
oilv medicines to correct it. Another of his notions 
was, that life is inherent not in the nerves, but in 
the blood, an hypothesis in favour of which he 
laboured through many experiments. 

Dr. Woodward di{^ of a decline in his apart- 
’ ments at Gresham College, in the 63rd year of his 
age. Though rather unhappy in his medical opin¬ 
ions, he enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
naturalist. His cabinet of fossils was so highly 
yalned, that a catalogue of its contents was pub¬ 
lished in two voUunes, 8vo. after his death, to¬ 
gether with another octavo entitled, “ Fossils of all 
kinds digested into a Method suitable to tlieir 
mutual relation and affinity.” His cotlectiou he 
bequeathed to the University of Cambridge, with alt 
his peiwmal property, valued at 160/. a-yeor, fur 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship upon any 
subject whieh could be derived from his own 
works. Whatever degree of geuerosity there was 
in tliis legacy, it was porliaps outset by the vanity 
of tlie conditions upon which it was granted. 
Nevertheless Woodward must be admitted to have 
contributed in no mean degree to the knowledge of 
geology which has been attained since he devoted 
his attention to it, He is entitled to the praise of 
having been amongst the first Englishmen who led 
the way to make it a science ; for his views upon 
the subject were based strictlj^ upon actual ob^r- 
vation and nataral data, and will be found^much 
superior to those entertaiued by his contemporaries 
Burnet Whiston. 


HUGH CHAMBERLEN, M.D. 


Huen CBAHBEUt.’tK, doctor in medicine, has a large 
monnmeat of striking effect, exetnitocl in marble of 
different celonys by P. A. Bcbeemaheni and Lanr. 
^IvaoK. Hia sfatne »introdneed recumbent upon 
to elevated sarcojdiaguB, the head resting npon his 
right hand, and a bMk held by the left, a posture 
temaritable both for ease ana grace. At either 
end stand ftornfo figures, the one perstmifying me¬ 
dicine, the eSher lod^vity; while from above a 
cherub Fame is deaceuding- urith a trumpet and 
wreath. The figures are natnraJly placed, end 
neatiy developed; ttfs'geneml effect of the design 
is tlmref^ good. a ^oions pedestal is a 

Latin qpUoph eomposM by Bisiwp Atterbury, at 


present obscurely legible, wjhich may be thus 
expressed:— 

Hc«H> CiUMBGRI.EN, 

Hugonis ae Petri utriustjue ntedici 
Filius ac Nepos, 

Medicinam IpsK excoluit neliciter, et egregie 
houestavit: 

* Ad Bummam quippe Artis snee peritiam, 
Sttmmam etiam in Diotis et Factis Fideni, 
Insignem Mentis Candorem, 

Moruinque Suavitatem adjunxit; 

Ut an Languentibus an Sonia aeceptior, 

An Medicus an Vir melior easet. 
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Certatuui sit inter eos 

Qui in utroqne kudw geiiere Priuiaxium fuisae 
Uuo ore ounHeuijunt 

Nullam Hie medendi ratiuncm non a^secutus; 
Depellendia tameii Puerpemmm poriculis, 

Et avertendui Infantinm nArbia, 

Operam piwcipue impeudit; 

Eaquo multotioa cavit, _ _ . 

Ne IlluatribuB Faniiliis ei»ii>erentur Ilseredea unici, 
Ne Patrio! eliariasinjoB CJt'oa egre|ii; •» 
Univereiis certe prodease, quantum potuit, voluit. 
Adeoque distracta in I'urtea Uepublica, 

Cura iis a quorum aeutuntia diacosgita 
Aiuicitiam uihilominus sanctc colnit, 
Artiaque sura prrasidia lubens coramunicavit. 

Vuit illo 

Tantn Vitra elegantia ac nitorc, 

Animo tarn forti taraqne excclso, 

Indole tarn propensa ad Mimiiicentiam, 
Specie ipsa tarn ingeniia atque liberali, 

Ut facile crcdercs 

Prosapira ejiis nobilem aliqnem exstiti^ Auctorem, 
Utumuquc ex prraclara stirpe Vcterum Comitnm de 
Tankerville 

Jam a quadringcntis Ilium annis oi*tum nescires. 

1 it diveraa quam expertus Fortunse Roi'tc, 

Quod suum erat, quod deciiic, semper temiit: 
Cum Magnis vivens baud demissc Be gcBsit; 

> (!um Minimis non a8pei*e, umi inhuniimn: 
Utrosqne codeni bene raerendi Studio eompluxus, 
Utriaque idem raquc utilis ac cliarus. 

Filins erat mird in Patrcm pictatc, 

Pater Filiatnim amantissiraus, 

Quas quidem tres liabuit, 

Unam c priina conjuge, duas ex altera, 

CastsiH, boints, Mati-um simillimas. 

Cum iis onmibus usque ad mortem coujunctissime 
vixit: 

Tertiam Uxorem sibi superstitem rcliquit. 

Ad liumanioi’es illas ac Domesticas Viiliutes 
Tanquam Cumulus aecessit 
Romm Divinarum Amor non fictus, 

Suuima Nwinis ipsius Reverentia, 

■ Quibus imbuta mens 

Exuvias jam Corporis depositura, 

Ad Superiora se erexit: , 

Morbi diutini langunribus inf^acta ponnaiisit, 

Et vitam tandem lianc minime vitaloiu. 

Non dissolute, non infructuose actani, 

Morte vere Christiana cbiudens,' 

Ad patriam cralestem mignivit, 

Obiit 17 ® Junii, a.u, 1723, 

Annis Sexagiuta quatuor explctis: 
Provectiori ratate sane diguus, 

CnjuB ope eftbetura cst, ut multi 
Non inter priraos pene Vagitus extinct! 

Ad oxtremam nunc Seuectutem |)u8suit tterveuire. 

Viro Integerrimo, Amicissimo 
Ob servatam in parfh vitam, 

Ob restitutam sa-piua 
Et confirmatam tandem * “ 
Valetudinem, 

Monumentum hoc Sepulchralo 
Ejus EiBgie insignitum posuit, 

EDMUXDUS MTX nUt'KINOHAMIENSlS J 

Appositis inde statnis 


Ad exemplum Marmoris antiqui expressis, 

Qura quid ab illo prrastitam sit, 

Et quid illi, rodditum licet I adhue debetur, 
Posteris testatum iaciant. 

UCttH C1IAM8EBI.EN, 

The sun and graildson 

Of Hugh and Peter, who were botli physicians, 
Cultivated medicine happily, and {mculiarly 
, adorned the study; 

For to the highest skill in the-art 
lie joined the highest honour in word and deed. 
Singular integrity of mind, 

And amenity of manners; 

So that, whether he was more welcome to ilto sick 
or the healthy. 

Bettor as a man or a doctor. 

Remains undetermined amongst those ^ 
Who agree with one voice 
That he stood foremost on either ground of praise. 
There was no method of cure which ho bad not 
acquired; 

Although he principally exerted his labours 
In rejrelling the daiigem of fever. 

And averting the diseases of iiihuicy. 

Thus he repeatedly saved 
Their only heirs from being snatched away from 
illustrious families, 

And her eminent subjects from Isis dearest country. 
To beiiclit all as far as he was able was certainly 
his desire. • 

Thus too, while the commonweal was distracted by 
parties. 

Ho nevertheless cultivated a sacred friendship with 
those from whose opinions he dissented, 

And cheerfully imparted to them the protection 
of his art. 

He was a man 
S(» elegant and polished. 

Of a spirit so bravo and exalted, 

Of a character so prone to niunlHceuce, 

And a*nature so ingenuous and liberal, 

That it liad easily been supposed 
His race had sprung from some noble founder, 
Allhough,it were not known 
That he descended from the illustriuus family of 
i the Earls of Tankerville, 

Four hundred years old. 

Amidst the vicissitudes which he experienced in life. 
What belonged to him, and became him, he; always 
retained: 

Living with the greatest, he never bore himself 
lueauly; 

With the lowest never severely, never inhumanely: 
But embracing both with the same desire to 
merit well, 

He was to both alike serviceable and dear. 

As a son, his piety was admirable; 

As a father, he was most loving to his daughters. 
Of whom he had three; 

One by his first, and two by his second wife. 
Chaste, good, and most like ♦heir mothers. 
WiBi all ^ese, he lived unto deaUi in the closest 
union: 

He left a third wife his survivor. 

To those more humane and domestic virtues 
He added 

No feigned love of all that is divine, 

And the deepest reverence of the Deity: 
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Imbued with which, 

Qia^pirit rose to liigher things, 

White‘^vesting itself of the elough of hainamty. 
And remained unbroken throughout the languor 
of long sickness. 

Gloring at last,^y a truly Christian death, 

A life the least mortal, 

■ And spent neither dissolutely nor fruitlessly, 
He emigrated to his heavenly country. 

He died on the 17th of June, 1728, 

Having completed his sixty-fourth year; 
Surely meriting a more mature existence, 

, As by his aid it was effected, 

That many, preserved even in their first infancy. 
May yet attdin the extreme of old age. 

In return for a life saved at his birth, 
r. For health restored. 

And at last confirmed, 

KOMUND nUKB OF BUCKIHOBAM 

giiFlaced thin sepulchral mtummeut, 

*' Omameutt^with bis effigy, 

' To a man the most i^tless and friendly. 
Attached are statues. 

Expressed in tho style of ancient sculpture. 

To attest to posterity, 

How much he benefited mankind, 

And how much—would that it could be rendered 
back I reipains duo to him. 

Hugh Charaberian, thus eloquently panegyrised, 
was bom in London, during the year 1884. He 
studied at Cambridge, and from that university 
obtmed his diploma of M.D. in 1680. Settling in 
business at London, he chiefly devoted himself to 
midwifery; and soon enjoyed the reputation of being 
«nong the first of our pliysieians who snatched 
that important branch of practice from tlie hands 
of the ignomnt and vulgar, and relieved its dau- 
8®™ by judicious treatment and experimental eluci- 
datibn. He invented the obstetrical forceps, one 
of the most valuable instruments in surgery, and 
repaired with it to Pans ial872, anticipating great 
honour and toward, but unfortunately, at the first 
accouchement he was called to, a malformation in 
the woman brought on immediate death, and the 
French doctors exulted so much over him—-observ¬ 
ing that he was much mistaken if he tlioiightft was 
as easy to deliver a Frenchwoman as an i^glislt- 


I woman—that he hurried away from them over- 
I powered with sluuue. In Holland, however, he was 
I more successful: he imparted his secret to some 
medical men at Amsterdam, and received several 
handsome presents in return. At last, he settled in 
London, and qbtained great practice and a huge 
fortune. 

When Maty of Modena, the second wife of 
James II., whs taken with the pains of labour, 
Chamberlcn was yalled in to her assistance, and 
brought the future Pretender into the world. Of 
this birth he addressed an account to tlie Princess 
Sophia of Hanover, with the view of discrediting 
the ruAours which represented the pregnancy as 
' simulated, and the child by consequence supposi¬ 
titious. In t69&, he displayed the versatility of 
his talents, by proposing somo plans for a national 
land bank, which, though patronised by some, were 
never approved of by the public. As an author, 
Dr. Cbamberleu is known by the translation of a 
“ Treatise on Midwifery,” from the French of Mau- 
riceau, which was well reedved by tho faculty, and 
has run through several editions since the period 
> of his death. 

Upon the face of this rapid summary it is appa¬ 
rent, that the sumptuary honours of Dr. Chaniber- 
len’s tomb have been deserved by no other memo¬ 
rials than ono surgical invention and one translation. 
With respect to I 1 & forceps, which has been much 
simplified and improved by Smellie and others, it 
should be remembered, that he attributed its dis¬ 
covery conjointly to iiis fiitiier, his brothers, and 
liimself—an honourable admission, from which, 
however, the former parties have derived no repu¬ 
tation, inasmuch as the father, by making no men¬ 
tion of it in his Midwives’ Guide,” a miserable 
performance, publidied in 1888, has been adjudged 
ignorant of the resource; and his sous, by being 
remembered for no merit whatever, have been 
considered incapable of the production. In con¬ 
clusion^ 08 to the version of Maiu-iceau’s “Obser¬ 
vations siir la Grossesse,”—the book is generally 
reputed the best at that time extant upon the sub¬ 
ject in English ; but that merit is principally ascri- 
bable to tlie original—a truth of which the French¬ 
man, who was not a little jeateus, seems to have 
been thoroughly sensible, for he asserted witlv-inde- 
licate vanity, tliat Chamberien learned all he knew 
of his prpfesaion from those pages. 
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Fbaugis ATTEBnuar, a prelate equally conspicuous 
in the hi^n of {Kilitics, literature, and religion, 
was bom in 1882, at Milton Keyes, near Newport 
Parnell, Rucks, of whiclyiarbh his fatiier, a Doctor 
in Diviniliy.yiras leotor. From Westminster School, 
vben he Wan his education, he was elected a 
student of Christ’s Chunfii College, Oxford, and 
there ruilMly distiii^ished himseu for classical at¬ 
tainments a^JpoeWti taate. In 1687 he graduated 
ap M.A., and &zjihg 'the course of the same year, 
made bis first eswy In eontnpvesnial writing, which 
he Bub^neptly ewth^sfi tdn eonriderable extent, 
and with no mean :Mnty, producing “Considera- 
titxw on tlie'iqpdrit nf but ncitlier 


this nor the answer Jp it were thought worthy of 
much notice. Some credit, however, atteched itself 
to his name, soon after, in consequence of a conjee- 
turn that ho assisted in the popular controversy, 
which his pnpil, the Hon. Charles Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Orrery, maintained with Dr.‘ Bentley, upon 
the subj^ of the 4.piBtleB of Phalaris. 

By tniB time, that quiek restlessness of character 
foviwhCch his career became afterwards so remark¬ 
able, began to develope itself, and he complained 
ratiier vehemently to his father of the state of dis¬ 
content in which he hved. To tiiese remonstrances 
the old gentieman keenly replied, by recommending 
a marriage mto k family of interest, siinie bishop’s 

-—_i 
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or courlier'Hf adding that it wofi» good step to be 
taken with acoonipljahments, ar)4 a portioti too. 
This profitable counsel was daljr attended to; Francis 
soon after solicited and obtained the hand of Miss 
Osborne, a lady related to thit Unite of Leeds, and 
possessed of beauty and JOtffU. The death of his 
father gave him an opportunity of soliciting pre¬ 
ferment to the vaeejit living; but his applica¬ 
tion being refused he removed to London in 1603, 
and sought for distinction and fortune in that 
great mart for talents of every description. His 
aptitude for public eloquence soon attracted at¬ 
tention, and he was successively gazettec^ chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to tlie hing^reacher at Bridewell, 
and lecturer of St. Bride’s Church, in Fleet Street. 
These appointments were not likely to damp his 
ardour. His sermons began to be noticed for the 
boldness of ills sentiments, and the energy of his lan¬ 
guage. The first of his sennons that was attacked 
was one “ On the Power of Charity to cover Sin 
for his doctrines in which he found Hoadly at the 
head of his antagonists. A second and more violent 
eontroverey was occasioned by a discourse, on the 
“Character of the Scomer.” This, however, was 
far from uncongenial to Atterbury; coiistitutionally 
opposed to everything trite or tame, and delighting 
in novelty and vividness, his answers were prompt 
'and pointed, and as if emboldened by the excite¬ 
ment, he entered upon another disputation, con- 
ceraiug the “Rights, Powers, and Privileges of 
Convocations,” which lasted for four years, and in 
which rile most prominent writer against him was 
Dr. Wake. Upon all religions argumentations there 
seems to have been hitherto inflicted a melancholy 
fatality, by the perverseness of which, each sne- 
eeeiling dispute has only been marked by an uneba- 
ritableitcss and a vindictivoncss, farther and far¬ 
ther removed from the first principles of that ivdi- 
gioii, for the benefit of which every altercation has 
been justified. From the lamentable sjtirit of this 
example, nothing was in the pi’esent instance de¬ 
tract^; the same fierceness of Zealand fury of con¬ 
tention ai-e to be traced throughout this altercation, 
in which Atterbury espoused tlie side of the high 
ecclesiastics, and was rewarded for his labours by 
the thanks of the lojprer house of convocation, and a 
degreu of doctor of divinity from the University «f 
Oxford. 

Atterbury, as a strong and active Toijy, came 
ill for 110 stinted share of wealth and promotions, 
during the reign of Queen Anne. After being cem- 
firmed in his appointment of chaplain in ordinary, 
he was mode Dean of Carlisle in 1704; a Sanon of 
ISxeter iti 1707; and in 1709, ho engaged in a fresh 
disquisition with Hoadly, eonotrning (he doctrine of 
passive obedience. An active part in the defence 
of Sachoveroil, and riie duties of prolocutor to the 
lower house of convocation, next occupied a portion 
of his time; and he also found leihuro to compose 
a pamphlet entitled a “ Representation of the pre¬ 
sent state of Religion,” which, though considered 
too violent for presentation to the Queen, was not¬ 
withstanding dispersed without name into private 
circulation. Hie fortune now ran to its climax; in 
1712 he became Dean of Christ Church, OfltfoJd; 
and in 1713, at the recommendation of the Earl of 
Oxford, attained his highest dignity, the Bisliopric 
of Rochester, to which was superadded the no less 
valuable promorioii, of Dean of WestmiiMter. 

Such was tlie rank of Atterbury in the year I 71 4, 


when the death of Anne iiiihiiiged bis prosperitjr. 
The new monarch was no sooner seated on the 
throne, than a report was circulated, afiirniing that, 1 
upon the queen’s death, Atterbury had waited upon 
the lords Bolingbroke and Hurcourt, and had urged 
them to proclaim the Pretendqjr, boldly offering to 
head the procession in his lawn sleeves. This story 
was promptly whispered to the eai-s of Geoigc, and 
it was not likely that one who joined a sound spu-it 
sfor hating with German sullenness, would bo at any 
trouble to disguise hb feelings. Accordingly, the 
king soon evinced a marked dislike to the bishop, 
and the latter acknowledgeif the manifestation by 
^ opposing the government to the utmost of* iiis 
power. He harangued upon every occasion against 
the ministry with veheinence; set !:b name to every 
protest against their acts in the House of Lords; 
and upon the explosion of the Scotch rebellion i» 
1715 , stamped a seal upon the character of his dis¬ 
affection, by refusing to concur in the loyal address 
of the bishops. The inflammable temper of Atter¬ 
bury now rioted in hostility; he even snspeuded a 
curate at Gravesend, for allowing the use of his 
' chnrch to one of tlie diaplaihs to uic Dutch troops, 
who had been brought over to assist in qneUing the 
disaffection. This conduct, in the natural routine 
of things, soon led to more dangcaous consequences; 
after being for a time susjiectcd, the bishop was at 
length an^’Sted, and after an <pxBininatiou before 
the council npo:i a charge of conspiiucy, was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. 1 his oiicurred in August, 
1722; after a fortnight he took advantage of tlie 
sessioiiB at the Old Bailey to move the judges upon 
the ]ilea of bad health, for one of riiree tilings—a 
speedy trial, leave to put in bail, or an immediate 
discharge. The application was overruled. 

The next meeting of parliament took place in 
October following, and the public busiiieas was 
opened by a speech fr<>m the king in pei’son, whicli 
mainly consisted of a peremptory denunciation of 
the couspiiiiey. Althongli among the people some 
sympathies kiad been expressed, and among the 
clergy stroiig indignation had been vented at the 
bishop’s confinement; and although prayers had 
been offered up fur his health in almost all the 
churches in' the metropolis, still tiiis decision of 
the ministry seemed to augur but ill for his cause. 

A plafl of the conspiracy was laid before the House 
of Commons, by the particulars of which it was 
made to appear, that an invasion of tlie kingdom 
under the Duke of Ormond had been designed; that 
a popish Pretender was to have been forced on tlie 
throne; that the plot had been defeated by the vigi¬ 
lance of the ministry; but that, notwithstanding, 
many agento bad siiioe then been employed to cor¬ 
rupt and seduce the army and navy; and finally, 
that the Dukes of Norfolk and Ormond, tlie Earl 
of Orrery, Lords North oud Grey, and the Bishop 
of Rochesilr, appeared by several letters and cir¬ 
cumstances, to have been therein concerned. A 
bill of pains and penalties was introduced into the 
House of CommoBf^ against which Atterbury de¬ 
clined to offer any opp<isition, importing in a letter 
to the speitker, that conscious of innocence he would 
content himself with one defence, and that beftn-e 
the house of which he had the honour to be a mem¬ 
ber, The bill being sent up to the lords, the busi- 
ness assumed more of the form of a trial. In the’ 
lower bouse the Tories had declined voting, but in 
the upper one, the party vehemently contested the 
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accuaatiOT. Tbe main point was supported by tlie 
evidence of some clerks in tbe Post Office, who, 
though unai^uamted with the bishop’s wi-itiug, yet 
swore to ai^inilsnty of penmanship under his name 
for four sttcoee^ve months. The opposition to the 
Wll was signalised \jy i great display of argument 
and eloquence, and was closed by a defence from 
Attmrbury, in which he unequivoodly denied the 
identitjr of the writing, and fully maintaiimd the 
reputation of his cbaracler by the firmness withi 
which he behaved, and the ability with which ho 
spoke. But the ministerial majority was in no 
degree shaken by these circumstances; the bill 
passed into law, and he was deprived of all offices 
and benefits, and condemned to perpetual exile, or 
death in case ho infringed upon the sentence. Tiie 
latter penally was extended to all who should cor- 
tTspond with or abet him; while no subject was 
permitted to visit him, without an express authority 
under the sign manual. 

Atterbury left England for France in June 1723, 
and, aftfflp a sojourn atBrtissels, fixed his residence, 
and spent the rem^derM his life at Paris. There 
he professed a resignafiofi to bis fete, and an abne¬ 
gation of worldly cares, the sineerity of which was 
doubted while yet he lived, and disproved after his 
death, when a scries of letters, written about the 
year 1725, to foment an insurrection in the High- 
, lands, was published at Edinburgh;—productions, 

1 the aufoenticity of which, it is to be remarked, has 
never been calledeiu question. These were the 
importunities of a waning ambidoii, and were, in 
some measure, honourably softened by efficient 
study and literaiy correspondence. His favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Morice, the sole companion of his 
banisliment (for he lost his wife the year before his 
imprisonment), expired in his arms in 1729, and 
his strength underwent a severe shook at the event. 
He recovered a becoming degree of composure, 
howpvor, and conducted himself in peaceful reputa¬ 
bility until the month of February 1731, when a 
violent fit of illness put a period to hisidegra^tion. 
The interest ■)! bis friends was powerfully exerted 
to obtain some distinction for his renuuns, aud they 
succeeded 8o_ fer as to procure a private interment 
of foe body in the Poets’ Corner. His own desire 
while dean was to have been buried near the west 
door,—“as far,” he observed in a letter to* Pope, 
from “kings and kmsars as space will admit of.” 

Upon the character of Bishop Atterbujy, no dis- 
quisitiaa need be required ft^n his biographer, 
inasmuah as the whole tenor of his life incontosta- 
bly shows that be was one of those proud and daring 
caaractem^ whom no p^mm .can desire to 

see invested with foe exemplary offices of religion. 
Ever restl^ in zeal, and vaulting in ambition, 
he had as little chsiify for an opponent in contro- 
▼erSy, as for a foe in polities. But if his resentment 
waefieree, it must abo be stated that'hm attach¬ 
ment wMt vivid j thus however strong foe censure 


I of his enemies, it is met by as high praise from 
his frienite, who nuiked amou^ the most gifted 
contemporaries of his day. IBs views were bold 
and commanding, his address dextrous, and his 
duplicity refined; he always professed nobly, but 
. occasionally dqpigned badly; <hi the whole his repu¬ 
tation exceeded his merits. 

‘ With regard to his impeachment, two points seem 
to be now established beyond dispute; foe first, that 
he certainly was yulpably leagued against foe go- 
\emment; and foe second, that foe jwoceedings 
against him wore arbitraiy and unconstitutional in 
the extocme. This statement may at first reflec¬ 
tion appear inoonsequentiai; but foe fiicts are these: 
the sources of our conviction of his guilt are of 
posthumous origin, while the grounds upon which 
he was condemned were little better than obnoxi- 
ousnesB and hearsay. As to his literary preten- j 
sions, they were nndonbtedly respectable; his mind 
WM highly endowed and well polished. The cele¬ 
brity which his friends deservedly possessed, cast 
some rays of greater brightness upon his name than 
bis own deserts could have attracted, but time 
always deadens such reflections, and Bishop Atter¬ 
bury is now to be chiefly respected as an engaging 
preacher, and an elegant letter-writer. In criticism, 
he was oftener tasteful than profound; and in con¬ 
troversy, oftoner ^inted than learned; in both, 
consequently, he has so many superiors, lliat his 
essays in them must, at tins period, be considered 
rather as aids to popularity than props of fame. 
To one matter more it may be proper to allude, and 
to tlmt, only because it has been noticed by former 
biographers. Pope asserts that, at one jinriod of 
his life, Atterbury was sceptical in that belief of 
which he was so impassioned an advocate, but that 
he was afterwards confiimed in its principles, and 
derived his only consolation from them in advereity. 
His pathetic gift of a bible to Pope, upon tlie occa¬ 
sion of foeir parting at the Tower, is well knovrn, 
and supplies a satisfactory proof of a matured at¬ 
tachment to its doctrine. Other writers have afiected 
to question the solidity of his Protestantism, be¬ 
cause he conspired to restore a Catholic sovei-cign ; 
but there is not much force in foe remark, and it 
may be foifoer affirmed, that it wore well for man¬ 
kind if less connexion were admitted betwean poli¬ 
tics and religion than usually subsists, for in nine 
cases ouj. of ten the one debauches the other. Tliis 
sketch of tlie life <jf Atterbury affords some ressons 
for foeir disunion; for, had that prelate confined 
his abilities to the concerns of his ministry, or 
rather Had he not been mixed up by its very duties 
with secular interests, the benefits rendered by liim 
to his church and his country, would have been 
influential and uncontaminated,'whereas, in the 
alloy of two conflicting pursuits, he can only be 
ranked as an eminent man, with many deductions 
from foe pure standard of honorable efficiency. 


a JOHN GAYl 

Oat's nronummit, eXScated Ig' Adams, and erected sents a medallion portrait, supported by a cherub 
by his patrops the wad Duclmss of Queens- on an elevated pedestal of fine marble, which is 
bwy, stands in foe soitiEcm extremity of foe Poets’ decorated with emblematical devices of music, co- 
€orner. The deaigu, simide. in the extreme, pre- medy, and poetry. Altogether, it is rafoer a heavy 
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I porformaniK!. His own brief epitaph, so ctften con* 
demiied for ito ierity, and bo Uttle to be roliSbed 
for its point, is engraved upon the Jedgo 

Life is a jest, and ail things show it; 

I thought so once, buinuw I jtnow it. 

Underneath are the lines in whioh Pope affec¬ 
tionately describes his merits as an author, and 
his character as a man. . 

* s 

Of manners gentle, and affections mild. 

In wit a man, rira^icity a child; 

With native humour tempting virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once, and lash the age. 

Above temptation in a low estate. 

And uncorrupted even among the great; 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Uublamed through lif^ lamented in thy end: 

I These are thy honours! not that here thy bust 
I Ta mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust, 

But that the worthp^ and the good shall say. 
Striking their ponsivo bosoms—Hero lies Gay I 

He died December the 4th, 1732, aged 45. ' 

John Gay was bom at Barnstaple about the year 
, 1£88, and educated at the free school there, under 
a master named Luck, who sub^quently published 
a volume of Latin and English poetry. His family, 
though ancient and once estated, was so reduced 
at this period, that no higher prospects of settling 
him in the world oocured to tliem than an appren- 
tieesliip to a London silk-mcrcer, in the Strand. Of 
the time he spent in this employment, or tlie manner 
in which he occupied his leisure, no account has 
been given. His own entreaties are said to have 
prevailed upon his master to cancel his indcntiirea 
In 1712 , ho obtained, by some influence unknown, 
the po-st of secretory in the household of tho Duchess 
of Monmouth; this was after he had started as an 
author, by publishing “ Rural Sports,” an eclogue, 
in two cantos, insenhed to Pope. The friendship 
of the latter was the only advantage which this 
effort produced, or deserved to produce. It is a 
mere outline, neither judiciously planned, nor neatly 
sketclied; the verses are separately smooth, and 
the thoughts plain, but tlie diction is not always 
correct, and there is no imagination in the ideas 
expressed. , 

His next performance was “Tjdvin; or, llie Art 
of Walking the Streets of London,” perhaps the 
best his miseeUaneons poems: the subject is 
peculiariy fitted to the nature of his talenti, and it 
is pleasantly executed. The " Shepherd’s Week,” 
a poem in six pastomls, dedicated to Lord Boling- 
broke, followed in 1714. It has been suggested, 
that he was incited to this comptmition by Pope, 
who, disrelishing tho praises awarded to Ambrose 
Philips for his productions in tlie same style, 
sought to estahlim the absurdity of making pas¬ 
torals so many strict copies of nature. For tliis 
purpMe he fixed upon Gay, an author by tiiis time 
assMiated with the prominent wits of the day, and 
rapidly advMC^ into public mtimation. The 
effect of this literary scheme was ouriouA Oay 
fulfilled the project so closely as to border upon 
grossness and degradation; the literati were satis¬ 
fied that to be tasteful a pastoral must not be natu¬ 
ral; but the public seized upon the poems with 
delight, and read them wiBi avidity, as truthful ■ 


descriptions of the real manners and occupations' of 
roral lifa 

We are now to consider him as a dramatist: 
after printing the “ Mohorits,” a tiugi-eomical farce, 
without his name, he bivuj^t fonmrd the " Wife 
of Bath,” a comedy bomwgd from Chaucer’s 
Tales. It was acted at Dmry^lme Theatre in 171.3, 
bat obtained neither honour nor profit. Yet he seems 
to have regarded it wiBi tenderness; for, seventeen 
^cars afterwards, when the town was flushed with 
the success of the “Beggar’s Opera,” ho reproduced 
it, with alterations, and had the mortification of 
seeing it again despised. * 

I, This misfortune, however, was compensated by 
better filings, for his amiable manners had now so 
strongly attached to him several of those great 
men with whom Uteiary merit had first associatid 
him, that in tho last year of Queen Anne’s reign 
was appointed secretary to the Earl of Clarendon 
in an embassy to the court of France. Ho cherished 
high hopes on this preferment: his temperament 
being sanguine, he looked forward to a speedy pos¬ 
session of all those ofiices and emoluments to which 
’ litei-ary men had occasionallj’ been advanced. But 
the anticipation was soon blasted: Queeu Anne 
died, the House of Hanover succeeded to the 
throne; and, as Gay bad chosen his friends from 
ammig the followers of the Stuarts, tiiere appeared 
at first no prospect of success for his ambition 
under the new order of things. 

Poets, however, have immentorially been noted 
for inecnstancy in the exercise of their noble art: 
Gay resumed courage, and adopted the prudent 
resolution of making fiiose flowers which had proved 
acceptable to mie family, equally pleasing to another. 
With this view he produced, and dedicated tp the 
Princess of Wales, the “What d’ye call itl” a 
tragi-corai-pastoral farce, acted at Drury-lane in 
1715 . This vagary wjvs meant to ridicule fiic domi¬ 
nant passion for tragedies, but the conception iieiiig 
ludiiToos and the action grave, the audience were 
at fii-st perplexed, and some laughed while others 
cried. From the beginning it was highly extolled 
by the wits, and as soon as the gist was taken, 
became sufficiently popular. Two years after he 
sought to improve his laredit in this style of writing 
by entertaining the town with “ Throe Hours after 
kianiage,” a comedy, in three acts. The title-page 
gave only his own name as the author, but it was 
generally understood to have been produced con- 
j jointly by him. Pope, and Arbuthnot. The associ- 
atnm of intellect thus employed was certainly con¬ 
siderable, yet the effect was by no means powerful. 
The play stood for sev^ nights with great difficulty, 
and was tbon positively driven off the stage. One ob¬ 
ject it prt)po8ed, was the ridicule of Dr. Wootlward, 
who Iiad then begun to direct his attention to fossil 
Bntiquitiies,,a pursuit as little open to contempt as 
the character of theman wasunobnoxiousto satire. 
It cannot be regretted that the comedy which 
wantonly tampered with private life should be 
exploded with disgust. 

Gay was truly, as Popo observed, a simple mortal: 
up to this pericsi ho had lived on full of ardour, 
fancying every day that he should rise to fame and 
independence, but finding himself at the close of 
each succeeding year as poor and unprovided as he 
had been at the beginning of it. The mind that is 
easily roused to fiie enfiiusiasm of hope is at inter¬ 
vals sure to fall into the opposite extreme of dejec- 
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tion. Snch was now tiie case with Gay: his spirits 
sunk, and although no elMm of merit availed to 
procure a substotial remedy for his distress, yet 
the regard which his manners had excited from 
bis acquaintanpes, induced many attentions which 
soothed and diveilqd fiis melancholy. Daring the 
y^ I 7 I 6 the Earl of Burlington sent him into 
Devonshire; during the next year Mr, Pulteney took 
hhn on an excursion to Aix la Chapcile; and in 
I 7 I 8 Lord Marcourt invited him down to bias 
country seat, where the two lovers were killed by 
lightning, as related by Pope in his letters. 

These proofs of kiddness were in time extended 
to acts of substantial benefit, for with the advice of ^ 
his friends, ho published his poems by subscription ' 
in 1720 . and realised lOOtM. by the undertaking. 
How he disposed of this sum does not exactly 
{’’ppear: of those whom ho called in to confer with 
him on the subject, Lewis, who was steward to the 
Earl of Oxford, advised him to intrust it to the 
funds, and live upon the interest; Arbuthnot ex¬ 
horted him to entrust it to' Providence, and live 
upon the principal; and Pope desired him to pur¬ 
chase an annuity. ItUcems probable that he fol-' 
lowed Qo one of these courses, but invested the 
major part upon South Sea Stuck, in which Mr. 
Secretary Craggs had made him a present during 
the same year. At least we find him, before a 
twelvemonth elapsf'd, ealcuiating that his interest 
in this gamble would sell for 20,0001. and resisting 
the importunities of his friends, who eagerly coun¬ 
selled him to seize the favourable moment and 
secure enormous gain. But he was not to be affected 
by prudential motives: as the price of tho stock 
had risen, he imagined it would still continue to 
rise, and so pnignosticated that he would shortly 
roll In riches. Nay, so intensely was he captivated 
by this golden prospect, that he refused to sell out 
as much as would buy him an annuity of a hmidred 
a-year, although reminded by Fenton that he would 
thus “ make sure of a clean shirt and a slioulder 
of mutton for life.” How this bubble burst it is 
needless to describe; but it is distressing to have 
to mention .tliat Gay foil into such a state of des¬ 
pondency in consequence of it, that his life was 
despaired <ff. 

Time, however, and the tenderness of his friends, 
amongst whom Pope was particularly active, briiught 
his mind back to its former tone, and being again 
necessitated to write foil' a subsistence, he resumed 
his stadde8,and produced the “Captive^” a tragedy, 
which he read before the Princess of Wales, with 
all the awkwardness of an author. It was acted at 
Drury-laae Theatre,,and played seven nights, of 
which the third, commandt^' by the Princess, was 
for the audior's benefit. His profit from the iier- 
formahee has not bten specified. Standing thus 
well placed foe court favour, he availed himself of 
some ’hints to write his Fables for thb improve¬ 
ment of the Duke of Cumberland, and as promises 
of reward for the trouble were hold out, a^in gave 
way to all the exaggerations of an ai^ent mind. 
Tiiey were publisbed kt 1726, and in the very next 
year tlm,j|mnce.mid princess ascended tlic throne. 
Once. more did he bow vomly hmigine tliat tlie 
chttutxbf his fmituoc had supervened. But he only 
oi^ed in the multiply werangements of the new 
h«MM«hoid the place of gtmtleman usher to the 
Princess Amelia. This, m the first heat of disap¬ 
pointment,,.he conceived a& hnnilt, and sent the 


queen word that he was too old for the duties it 
required. Nothing better, however, was offered, 
though soHcitatians seem not to have been spared 
by his friends: according to Dr. Johnson, verses 
and flattery were alike thrown away for bis interest; 
every thing b^ing heard, and nothing done. 

Of the Fables, by which he mainly hoped in this 
instance to improve his fortune, Dr. Johnson ob¬ 
serves that be seems to have always thought favour¬ 
ably himself, for jie left a second volume finished 
*at his death. In this respect the public and the 
author have for once been of the same mind. That 
these Doems are as well written as any thing of the 
sort ill our language, is admitted on all hands; 
neither can it be denied that, as long as it shall not 
be deemed amiss for children to be instructed by 
finding birds and beasts talking and acting like 
human beings, the allegories of Gay may be use¬ 
fully read; and no one can fail to perceive, that the 
tales of which these fables are in part compounded 
are really good. The language is sprightly, tlie 
versification easy, and tlie thoughts oftener just 
and pertinent than might have been expected. The 
“ Hare with many Friends,” was read with general 
sympathy, as an expressive detail of the many dis¬ 
appointments to which expectations from the great 
had subjected the author. 

Being again dri^pu to tlie theatres for a resource, 
he was most successful. “ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
for tlie first idea of which he is said to iiavo stood 
Indebted to Swift, was refused at Dniry-lane, but 
acted in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, during the season of 
1727 , for a series of sixty-tlirco nights; and, per¬ 
haps, upon no other drama, if we except the works 
of Shakspe.ire, has so much criticism been expend¬ 
ed. Condemned in the closet for its utter violation 
of all the rules of dramatic propriety, and denounced 
from the pulpit for a direct excitement to immora¬ 
lity, it has risen superior to all objection, and ranked 
eminently popular through every fluctuation of taste 
and fashion. Nor ought any reader to be indignant 
at the triumph; for however the classical may dis- 
i-clish the licenses it takes with all established rules, 
they must, nevertheless, admit that happy wit and 
just satire deserve applause, even though the mode 
or form in which they are delivered may vary from 
prescribed dogmas; and perhaps the most vhitnoua 
may concede, that as we cannot turn into any path 
of life, og retreat into a corner of the earth without 
seeing vice advan,ciiig, and crimes unpunished, 
there is even a moral to be drawn from the por¬ 
traiture, which strips deception of its false colours, 
and exposes depravity in its natural offensiveness. 
That this was tlie purpose for whksii Gay wrote the 
piece, and that it excises corresponding impressions, 
it were, if not hypocritical, at leait hypercritical to 
deny. Tlie strongest dahu it liad upon public favour 
was the levelling tact with which it laid bare the 
sins of men in oifice, but it'had other charms in 
the exquisite music whicli breathed througli its 
scenes. It was the parent of the ballad or comic 
operas of the English stage. 

The profits of tlSo “ Beggar’s Opera ” amounted 
to 40(W., and the author forthwith set to work upu 
a seqiiel to it, which he called Polly:” but, before 
the latter was completed, the former was cried up 
to the honours of a political satire, and the Lord 
Chamboriain refused to sanction the performance 
of a couutei^art. B'rom any loss consequent upon 
this new discomfiture, however, the attention of 
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Gay’s friends secured his purse. They eanie.for- niiisi'e by ilandel, and represented at tlie Hayiuar^'' 
wara with a proposal foTpi^titig tite <^i«rhby sob* hSt Theatre. He left behind him 3000^, wliich Was 
Boription, wmch was so well received that he real- divided between his sisters; and three plays in 
ised 130(M. by it. Before diamis»pg ** Belly,*' it is nM«iuseript,-*-‘*The Distressed Wife,” “ Achilles,” 
only fair to state, tliat she deserved no patronage a burlesque opera, acted for eighteen nights at 
whatever, and would never have re^cd honours in Covent-g^en Theatre, and the “ liehearsal of 
her destined Sphere. George (^'iihiiiin,*the j^nger, Gotham,” a farce. The virtues of his disposition 
attempted to revive it at the HaymitrtEet Theatre, are recorded ou his epitaph, and have never suffered 
but the audience refused to heiar it. The luck, from dctracUoii. His literary character has also 
therefon, by which Gay made so much money by bpon estimated with unanimity. Ho possessed 
a bad piece, may be freated as a At-off against the ,TBoderate, but pleasing talents, was a minor versi- 
disappointments to which he bad been previously Her, and in comedy was rather ludicrous than witty, 
subjected. Nor did his prosperity close here; tbo His poems .are incorporated «i all the editions of 
Duko and Duchess of QiUeensterry received hi* into the British Poets, but are seldom r<»d, and never 
their house, and were even land enough to superiu- quoted. The ballads, however, “ All in the Downs,” 
tend his pecuniary interests. But it was with him .and “ ’Twos when the tieos were*roaring,” are not 
as with many others; when his good fortune seemed to be incladcd in this remark; they are spirited, 
to be established, his l'i<M.1th declined. He relapsed happy, and still popular; and “ Acis and Gi^tcaj!! 
j into a depression of spirits, the result of habitual which for tlie sake of Handel’s musics has lately 
; iudolenoc, and a want of mental energy, and died been revived. As for his dramas, with the excep- 
' at (iueensberry House, in Burlington Garden, aged tion of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” they have long been 
! 4.^. His funeral was honourably attended. out of print, and off the stage, and, in all probahi- 

I A short time previous to his demise, he produced lity, will never bo republislied or reproduced, 
i ^ Acis and Galatea,” a sonata, which was set to • ■ 


BARTON BOOTH. 

Diiibctly to the right of the entrance into the and very properly encourag<jd by the masters, wo 
I’w'ts’ Comw is a neat monument, erected by his find him taking a prominent share in the Batiu 
widow, to Barton Booth, an e.\c<;llent tragic actor, j'lays, which it is still the custom to make the 
and a scholar of cxmsiderable merit. The design Westminster students represent ouco in the year, 
comprises a well-executed bust, placed between two Booth’s performance of Pamphilus in the Andria of 
cherubs, of which the one, a chubby urchin, stands Terence on one of thosi- occasions, has bticu fondly 
in the act of cruwnhig the brows trf the deceased commemorated by all his biographers, as a part in 
with laurel, while tlio other poutingly iuclmes over wliich his delivery was so mnsical, and his de- 
a scroll, on which are modestly recounted the ordi- portment so •judicious, that the audience were 
nary circurastances of parentage, qualifications,'&C. surprised into a vebenieuee of applause, which 
It is tlie work of W. Tyler. aroused the first aspiration of theatrical fume in 

Barton Booth, the popular successor to the dra- his bosom, 
matio characters and fame of Betterton, was de- According io the common representation, it was 
sceiidedsfrom an cstated family anciently located in his father’s wish to educate him for tlio riiurcli; 
Lancashire, in which county he was bom during but so intensely did tins new passion root itself in 
tho year 1681. His father, John Booth, wasmearly his affections, that as the time approached when his 
related to the Earl of Warrington^ and, though not removal to college must take place, he became 
over aiHuent in his circumstances, is entitied to seriously occupied with tho thought of giving free 
particular praise for the piety with which he un- vent to the vivacious impulse of bis chai'acter, and 
sparingly devoted both jiis care and his fur&ne to soon resolved rather to run any risk than forsake 
the education of his ehildren. Barton, the third the stage for the pulpit* ' Thus impelled, he began 
son, was originally intended for«, liberal profession, to associate .vith the Ismdon actors, amongst whom 
and with that view entered WestmiratiT School at he soon fell upon one Ashbury, then manager of 
the tender age of nine years. There his tuition was the Dublin theatre, who was glad enough to flatter 
first superintended by the celebrated Dr. Busby, the expectations of a liandaome fellow of seventeen, 
and afterwards by his worthy successor Dr. Knipe, full of talent, and accomiiiished in elocutioii. Be- 
under both of whom he had the honour of being tween parties so well pmdisposed to coincide an 
distinguished. His capacity was originally quick agreement was readily made, by the terms of which 
and sprightly; a predilection for ipoetry and reel- young Booth stole away aom Westminster, and 
tation seized his mind almost as soon as he could joined the Irish company in June 1698. His fi^ 
read with fluency; and it was his earliest deligjit p appearance was in mo part of Oroonoko, on the 
learn the favourite passages in the lottin authors Dublin stage, and the essay was decidedly suecese^ . 
by heart, and spout them forth tp his admiring ful. Ho became a favourite with the audience, ana 
school-fellows. Natural qualities fltvoured this habit continued to improve himself for three seasons,. 
—a voice round and melodious, an appropriate when he turned his thoughts to his native cimntey, 
energy of diction, and a mace of dhtion stri^gly and determined to push the fortune of his abiUUes 
superior to his years. Imis brient being noticed, in London. With this view his first care wOs to 
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obtain a i^MWoeiliKtioti with his family, uid to pro* 
vide hiiaaeif with hA iitfiaenthl introduction to the. 
draiBatie lesdm in town. Both those .points were 
happily realised: his family not only fo^ve him, 
but assented to his prosecuting the profession of an 
actor, and l<ord Yitsharding. who happened to be 
in Ireland at the time, gave him a letter of recom¬ 
mendation to Betterton, and facilitated the conolu- 
sioh of an engagement by several acts of good- 
natured attention. . 

This step was taken in 1701, a year marked Dy« 
more titan one auspicious circumstance. Betterton 
now declining into ihe autumn of his fame, had 
just weathered the storm excited by the reformer 
Collier, and evinced an inclination to lighten the 
fatigues of his {Protracted career. He not only 
received the now candidate with pleasure, but even 
^>k him under his special patronage, and gone- 
Tously afforded him all the assistance in his power. 
Tlius happily encouraf{ed. Booth presented himself 
before a London audimice in the part of Maximus, 
in " Valentinian.*' HiS reception surpassed his most 
sanguine expectations. Oorresponding applause at¬ 
tended his succeedin^efforts, and upon the produc 
tion Rowe’s tragedy of the "Ambitious Step¬ 

mother," he was entrusted with the jMrt of 
Artaban, in which the feiicity of bis conception, 
sti'engtheued by the talents he displayed about the 
same time as Pyn;lius, in the "Distressed Mother,” 
procui'ed him a smootii admission to tiie rank of 
second actor on Che boards. Having thus esta¬ 
blished his pretensions in the principal concern of 
his life, he enlarged the happiness of his prospects 
by the subsidiaiw interests of marriage, and, in 1704, 
sued a wife in the person of a daughter of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Barkham, a Norfolk baronet. Within the 
term of ajiotlier year, Bottmdon, upon resigning his 
patent to Sir John Vanbrugh and Congreve, relin¬ 
quished all regular engagement with the theatres, 
and' by couscqtuitice Booth was left without an 
active rival in his course. 

The changes of mana|;e^eutand fotlnres of thea¬ 
trical property after this ivent, presented but few 
opportunities for personal distinction; aiid there is 
notiii.ig of peculiar interest to be related of Booth 
for an interval of some years. The splendid bouse 
opened in the llaymarket, upon tbo aban^nment 
of the small theatre ii^ Lineoln’s-tnn Fiel^, was 
disposed of by the prowieturs in loss than a year, 
and after the death of Betterton, fell into so low a 
oonditiuii of distress, that an agreement was rati¬ 
fied, witii the consent Cf .all parties, before tiie Lord 
Qiambcrlaiii, by wliieh this concern was restricted, 
in 17pB, to the use of Itali.an Operas, while Drury- 
lane liwi appropriated to English plays. The company 
at the latter establishment was eminently benefited 
]»this divistmi of interests; the corps was unusu- 
iwly edTeotive, including Booth, Wilks, Dogget, Cib¬ 
ber, &c., and for some time all its affairs proceeded 
hi a satsl^tory state of profit and popularity. The 
tidf, however, soon ceased to flow smoothly; lUch 
once miprf succeeded m getting tiie management 
exohisiviriy hito his own hands, and either forgetful 
4^ft«rles8 of the mitcbicf which had rosultcd from 
hl^lbrmer a4{^istnttion, repeated the oppression 
wMlm had oce^ioned tite formidable revolt of the 
afitoni tinder Betterton, in 1993. Another combi- 
m^ was now formed to resist his tyranny, and 
treaty, coQsegt of the lora Cfaamher- 
pi|pi^ a second time obtained, permitting the 

aggrieved raemhers to peribrin legitimate dramas 
at the Opera House, mrii made several remon¬ 
strances tigmnst this proceeding, and was punished 
by an arbitrary euspension of bis licence; the 
theatre in Drury-lane was shut up, and the i^or- 
tuuate patentees were left to address vain appeals 
to the queeif’s mercy daring two seasons. At length 
a lawyer, named Collier, obtained a fresh licence at 
court; and because lUch very naturally retained 
possession of bis premises, though forbidden to turn 
them to any amount, attacked the house in the 
night time, at the head of a hired rabble, and ejected 
the manager by armed force. This outrage put a 
pori«l to the obnoxious proprietorship; but how¬ 
ever censmnble, or even culpable, the conduct of 
tho man may have been, he was certainly put down 
by the government in a most unjustifiable manner, 
and ruined in direct violation of the commonest 
principles of honesty and law. 

While these altercations were at their height, 
Booth was left a widower without issue, and soon 
after essayed to console himself by an amour with 
Mrs. Mouiitford, which proved as unsatisfactory 
as it was indefensible. One honourable circum¬ 
stance, however, mai'ked the abrupt close of tho 
intimacy, and, upon his part at least, In some degree 
redeemed the immorality; for, discovering the lady 
in an intrigue with anotlier, he replaced in her 
hands her fortune, amounting to 80002., which she 
had fondly presented to him upon their first inter¬ 
course, and never visited her more. 

Much suffering and many keen manoeuvres en¬ 
sued; but a theatrical peace was at length agreed 
upon and a compact made, by which the public 
were ultimately secured in a good company, and 
the company itself enabled to reap a fruitful har¬ 
vest in fame and money. By this prudent aiTange- 
ment the offended actors returned to Drur^-ione, 
invested wdtii the sole licence for performing the 
legitimate drama; while the Haymarket, under the 
direction of Collier, was restricted to the represen¬ 
tation of Italian operas. The terms of this regu¬ 
lation were no sooner put into force, than the 
affairs of Dimy-Iane began to flourish with unpre¬ 
cedented rapidity; Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber su¬ 
perintended tho property with an industry and 
talent which raised the bouse far beyond ite former 
popularity, and converted it into a source of inde¬ 
pendence to all the patentees during their lives. 

Booth stood at the head of the company, and in 
a prominent degree contribnted to the prosperity 
of thepstablishment; his talents wore now in their 
mellow prime, and his entliusiasm undamped; for 
in his profession he had no rival: tiiis consequently 
was the period of his public life at which he made 
the fullest development of his powers, and entitled 
himself to that rank amongst his cotempomries, 
which places him among the principal ornaments 
of the stage. His celebrity was in a striking manner 
advanced by the production of Addison’s long- 
laboured tragedy of “ Cato.” Few plays have ever 
appeared under circumstances of more fortunate 
excitement, and no actor seems to have turned tiie 
tifie popular favour to a better account than 
Booth now did. Two jtolitical factions agitated the 
empire; the Whigs, who bad long been exclaiming 
that the cause of liberty was endangered by tho 
machiuatums of the Tories, applaud^ evmry line 
of the play as dh echo of th^principles; while the 
Tories reverberated peal fbr peal, in order to show 
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that they too could itympathise with liberty, and 
repudiated the idea of being its enemies. Amidst 
this bonteution, the play was repeatal for thirty- 
five sucoesaive nights, and Booth, in the cKaract^ 
of Cato, triumph^ over tlie turnuit as the direct 
object of the common applause. But his reward 
was more substantial; for upon tlte fafi of the cur¬ 
tain, upon the first night’s perfonnance, Lord 
Bolingbroke, who head^ the Tories, calM him 
into the boxes, and presented him with fifty guineas, 
as a slight acknowledgment for hfk honest opposi¬ 
tion to a perpetual dictator, and his dying so bravely 
in the cause of liberty. This unusual compliment 
produced another to the same amount, froih the 
managers, who were happy to ascribe the extraor¬ 
dinary success of the piece to the su{>erior merit of 
their own actor, praise which will not appear so 
extravagant, when it is added, that according to 
dramatic writers, no performer has since then either 
equalled or surpassed the excellence of Booth’s 
delineation of the character. His praises and his 
profits were both extraordinary; but they did uot 
end here. Lord Bolingbroke, who at the time was 
one of the principal secretaries of state, continued 
to he so pleased with the actor and the man, tliat 
he obtained tlie queen’s authority for recalling the 
outstanding patents; upon which he issued a new 
one to the former managei-s, witl^ the single addi¬ 
tion of Booth’s name to their number. The old 
proprietors manifested great indignation at this act 
of ministerial patronage. Dogget in particular sold 
his share in the house, and played but once after- 
; wards—for the pai’ting benefit of Mrs. Porter; hut 
Booth’s popularity and talents prevented any loss 
houig sutfured fivjm the secession, and the fortime 
of tlie house underwent uo immediate alteration. 

Being thus firmly placed at the head of his pro¬ 
fession, and at the head of the theatre, he ouce 
more tunierl his thoughts on matrimony, and in the 
year 1719 united his worldly interests with Hester 
Santiow, an acti'ess, who has been commended 
for many favourable qualities. Of an afiectionate 
disposition, engaging manners, and commanding 
talents, she had the good fortune to be enabled to 
gain, and the jirudenee to succeed in retaining, a 
very handsome portion of wealth, so that the con¬ 
nexion proved by no means unacceptable to a man 
like Booth, who though just in his dealings and 
honourable in his debts, yet appears to have <al ways 
wanted cither art or iuclinatiou for the saving of 
money. After this event, his life, public and do¬ 
mestic, endured with equal enjoyments £05 eight 
years; and with the exception of a temporary sus¬ 
pension of the patent, in consequence of a dispute 
I between Sir Richard Steele, whd had been admitted 
I into the management upon the death of Queen 
I Anne, and the Duke of Newcastle, who filled the 
I ofiioe of lord chamberlain, in 1720 , there is nothing 
j to relate of him save an even tenonr of prospe- 
I rity. fn tlie year 1727 , however, he was seized 
I with a fever, which continued wiBi unintermitted 
I violence for six-and-forty dayB;aand though the 
I skill of his physicians and the strength of his con- 
I stitution overcame the attack, yet his health fTrovi 
! that time to the day of his death was never re¬ 
established. 

I The infirmities thus entailed upon him so con- 
I Btantly, enforced a sospmision of his professional 
; exertions, that henceforward we only find him iq)- 
pearing on the st^ for seven nights. These were 


upon' tlie ocoasiqn of the |freai ruu obtained by the 
" Double Falsehood,” which Theobald impudently 
asserted to be the production of Shahspeore, and 
in which Boodt was prevailed upon to take a pai’t 
from the fifth to the twelfth representation. Steele 
died in 1729, and three years trfter Bie Drury-lane 
patent expired; but the surviving managera suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a renewal of it for twenty-one 
years. Soon after this acquisition Wilks died, and 
Booth, finding his indisposition becoming still nioixi 
ilfistressing, was obliged to think of retiring also. 
With this intention he looked about him for a pur¬ 
chaser of his interest, and sopu after concluded a 
bnrgaui with a Mr. Highmore, by the terms of 
which lie sold one half of his share, and all his 
right as inaimger, for 2500^. Sfime mention may 
be here allowed of the only remaining partner in 
the most successful, as well as the most able, admi¬ 
nistration that hud as yet conducted the afTairs at 
tills ancient theatre. This was Cibbui', who was so 
discontented with the strangers now associated with 
him, tliat after a season or two, he sold his pro¬ 
perty in the patent for three thousand guineas. 
Booth continued to linger oh with infirmities gra¬ 
dually accumulating, until at last his enurg|c 8 were 
exhausted, and he expired May 10, 1739. He had 
no children: to his wife, who survived him forfoi-ty 
years, ho bequeathed the whole of his property in 
an honourable will, the contentg of which express 
an affectionate regret that his mraiis arc so inferior 
to liis esteem, and that the susu of all he has to 
leave is by twi-thirds less than the fortune lie 
ixiceived witli her in marriage. She lies buried 
with her husband in the Abbey cloisters. 

Uf the accounts extant which describe the dra¬ 
matic powers uf Booth, those of Cibber and Aaron 
Hill ai-e tlie best and most particular. From them 
it appears that he was the last of the solemn school 
of actors who were displaced immediately after his 
death by Garrick, and among whom the chief 
points of excellence were dignity of deportment, 
rotundity of aieclamation, and a classical distinc¬ 
tion of the cadences and melody of versification. 
His genius lay wholly in tragedy, in which, though 
he hod too fipe a taste for nature to neglect the 
c-xpression of the passions, yet he always pref’errod 
the sejitimentality which constitutes the chief 
merit of Cato, and the Qroductions of Howe, to 
the more powerful delineations of the ancient dra¬ 
matists. From the same feelings, he appeared to 
a better effect as the monarch, sustaining reverses 
with dignity, than the rebel stiniggling at terrible 
odds to supplant him; described the injured hus¬ 
band mora faithfully tlxui the seductive lover; and 
iu every poriraiture of character was rather tender 
and cxpi*eBsive tliau impassioned or profound. In 
Shakspeare, bis favourite part was Othello, which 
must certainly be taken as some quaiificatiuu of 
this chaa-acter, for tlio Moor has many bursts of 
deep and noble feeling, and is both elevated by j 
vivid energy and moving in pathetic grief. For 
this cast of parts Booth was farther adapted by a 
good figure, a gentlemanly address, and the educa¬ 
tion of a scholar. In this latter capacity h© ap¬ 
peared in a respectable light, though n ixnistitu- 
tional indolence prevented him from making any 
considerable exertions: he translated some odes of 
Horace, and wrote several songs and light pieces 
of poetry, which became popular. He also com¬ 
posed a tnssfc for the stage, imtitied the ‘’Death of 
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Dido,” wliich was performed iw mean success, 
inl7lA, Bootli’eprivaie character W been praised 
for many rlrtoes ; his d^tosUion was extremely 
affeotioaste, and his integrity highly estimable. In 
the sodety of his fri^cb he was all gaiety, laughter, 
and wit I but in the .company of strangers some¬ 
what prond in hlca bearing and abrupt ui his ad¬ 
dress ; traits which those who deem them faulty 
may perhi^)8 somewhat excuse on the score of his 
birm and education, for professional distinction 
wsa a subject up<m which bis modesty never pef-« 


mitted him to presume. So greatly was he caressed, 
that, aeeorcSng to Ohetwood, m his ** History of the 
Stage,” there was not a man in the kingdom had 
more sets of horses at his eommoud tiun Booth, 
although he nevmr kept an equipage; aud so fondly 
was his company sought, that when the court re¬ 
sided at WMsor, the emmh andnx of some noble- 
nwi or other was sure to he in waiting fur hhn 
every night at tl^ theatre, to hurry him off to a 
convivial supper as soon os the performances were 
over. • 


SAVILE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 


Geouqe Savinn, Marquis of Halifax, distinguished 
as a statesman smd a .writer during the reigns of 
Charles 11., James and William HI., was de¬ 
scended from tho aneieut family of Savile, long 
settled at Bradley, near Halifax, in Yortehirct 
He waq,the son of Sir WilHam Savile, baronet, and 
was born about the year 1633. Upon tlie death 
of Cromwell he exerted himself strenuously for the 
restoration of the exiled family, and when that 
event was accomplished, received the titles of Baron 
Eland, Visconnt Halifax, and a seat at the council 
board, as the reward of his loyalty. In 1672 he 
was one of three commissioners who went to the 
Hague, and attempted, but failed to negotiate a 
peace with France. Two years alter bo lost his 
place in consequence of his exposure of the EaH of 
Danby’s corruption, and repugnance to the Duke 
of York’s proceedings. Nevertheless, when the bill 
for excluding that pnnee from the throne was 
agitated, his opposition to it facilitated his restora¬ 
tion to office, and in a measure dissevciod him 
from tlie political friends with whom he had been 
in the habit of acting. So offended were they with 
his conduct, that they carried an address to the 
throne calling for his dismissal. The parliament 
was soon after dissolved, it is said, at his instance, 
and he was made on eai'l. In 1682 he was created 
a marquis, and appointed keeper of the priyy seal, 
and president of the coupcil; but though animated 
by strong and generous feelings of attachment to 
the he was decidedly opposed to the new 

king’s measures in favour of tho Roman Catholic 
reiigion, and resisting the proposed repeal of the 
Test and Coiporation Acts, incim'ed the royal dis¬ 
pleasure, and was abruptly dismissed from bis em- 
ptoyments. On &e flight of that monarch he was 
chosen speaker of toe Convention Parliament, and 
in that oapamty contributed in an eminent degree 
to the {oreat revolution that followed. William III. 
neatwed him to his old post of president of tlie 
eomdl, ^hicli he threw up m disgust before a year 
was past, and during the rest of his life voted and 
spiAe sfrwngly imsmst the ranrt. He died and 
was buried in ms north able of the chapel of 


Henry VII., in 1696, with a well-merited reputa¬ 
tion for power and talent as a statesman, an orator, 
and an author. In these two latter characters ho 
has excited particular notice by the difference ex¬ 
hibited in his style aS a writer and a speaker; in 
the one cose being remarkably delicate and refined, 
in the other strong and coarse. Om: reports of Ids 
speeches are very imiierfect, but deciding according 
to the judgment^pf his cotemporaries, we are war¬ 
ranted in describing him ns one of the first and most 
effectivo of our parliamentary orators. His works 
were collected after his death, and have been re¬ 
printed. Those most esteemed were, “The Charac¬ 
ter of Charles II.,” and a “ Letter to a Dissenter.” 
While he lived the Marquis of Halifax was gene¬ 
rally considered a sceptic, but Bishop Burnet denies 
that the opinions entertained of him in this rmpect 
were, well founded, and asserts that he died a 
sincere Christian from conviction. Neither the 
tomb erected to his memory, nor the epitaph 
engraved upon it, call for a minute description. 
The former is a lofty but uninventive structure, 
with a bust in medallion; and tlie latter a meagre 
enumeiution of his titles and offices. We shall 
nevertheless quote it as a sort of curiosity in its 
way. It is somewhat provoking to meet with so 
tasteless a literary commemoration of a nobleman 
who was distinguished in no common exteflt by his 
taste and acquirements in literature. 


StB GEOBa£^Arii.E^ bom 11th Nov. 1633, 

{ f Baron of Eland 

^xtcMby King) ^ j ViscounTHalifax, 
larlesy 2ndY afterwards Earl I Halifax 
(Snd lastly Marquis f 

He was Lord Kee^ of the Privy / Charles 2, 
Seal for some time in the reigns-^ James 2, 
of three kings I William 3. 

And at the beginidug of the reign of King James 2, 
He was for a few ihonths Lord President 
of the CounciL 

He dyeAon y^ 6th of April, 1695. 
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ARCHBISHOP BOULTER. 


Thk tomb of Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, 
is in the west aide of the north transept, and con¬ 
sists of a sarcophagus of white marble profusely 
embellished with types and symbols of his oiticef 
such as the mitre, crosier, &c., many of which, 
however, are greatly defaced. Upon this sarco¬ 
phagus is plac^ a cliaracteristic bust of the*bisliop. 
The whole was designed and executed by H. 
Cheere.. Inscription: 

To the memory of 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, 

Late Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all 
Ireland: 

A Prelate so eminent 
For the Accomplishments of his Mind, 

The Purity of his Heart, 

And the Excdlency of his Life; 

That it may be thought superfluous 
^ To specify bis Titled 

Recount his Virtues, 

Or even erect a Monumeirt to his Fame. 

His Titles be not only deserved but adorned: 

His Virtues be manifested in his good Works, 
Which had never dazzled the Public Eye, 

If they had not bceu too bright to be conceal’d; 
And, as to his Fame, 

Whosoever has any sense of Merit, 

Any Reverence for Piety, 

Any Passion for his Country, 

Or any Charity for Mankind, 

Will assist in preserving it fair and spotless; 
That when Brass and Marble shall mix with 
The Dust they cover, 

Every succeeding age 
May still have the benefit of his illustrions 
example. 

He was bom Jauuaty the 4t.h, 1671: 

He was consecrated Bishop of Bristol, 1718; He 
was translated to the Archbishopric of Armagh, 
1723, and from thence to Heaven, September 
the 27th, 1742*. 

The place of Archbishop Beulter’s birth was 
London, and that of his education Merchant Tai¬ 
lors* Scdiool first, and then Christ Church College, 
Oxford. He was a Fellow of Mag^en College, ai'd 
remained at the University until the yetur 1700, 
when, becoming .Chaplain saccessively to Sir C. 
Hedges, Secretary of State, jmd to Archbishop 
Tenison, he appeared firequently at court, and 
soon obtained parsonage of St. Olave, South¬ 
wark, together with the archdeaconry of Surrey. 
After serving as chaplain to George I., upon the 
royal visit to Hanover in 1716, Boulter was em- 
plo^d to teach Prince Prederi^ English. It was 
while he was abroad that the mshopric of Bristol 
and deane^ of Cl^tet Church, Oxford, fell jaewt, 
and the king gave him both. When, some time 
after, the archbishoprie of Armagh was offered 
him, he at first refus^ tiie preferment, oonoeiving, 

• According to the ^ogrspMa Brltannies, tba dates of 
hts consecration and translatbm should ba 1718 and 1784. 


in all probability, that as he stood well with the 
king, he slionld obtain what would have been more 
aagreeable to his tastes and h^its—as high and 
as profitable an appointment in England. But 
the minister was determined not to change his 
arrangements, and the preltte was fain to yield. 
Upon entering this new office' Bmilter evinced a 
more than common and lii|bly,laudable desire to 
improve the state of the Established Chnrch in 
Ireland. He invited the bishops and clergy to 
join him in raising a voluntary fund for the pqip 
pose of rendering the Board of First Fruits effec¬ 
tive for its original purposes, those namely of 
repairing and rebuilding dilapidated churches, pro¬ 
viding glebes, &e. To this fund he proposed that 
the ar^bishops, bishops, and clergy, should pay 
an annual per centage on ^heir incomes, dedvetit 
onerilm; but the prmect proved a failure, tlio 
bishops and priests showing as little relish for 
voluntary taxation as other people. Boulter was 
distinguished by a love for improvements, and an 
active ohority, whieh was ex]|snaive and uncom¬ 
mon. As a proof of his merits in these respects, it 
will be enough to mention herep that in 1741 there 
was a severe famine in Ireland, daring which he 
fed the casual poor of a large workhouse in Dublin 
twice a day, from January to August. It was 
estimated tliat 2,300 persons received food iu this 
way, and the most of them at the primate’s charge. 
The Irish House of Commons paswd him a vote of 
thanks for his munifleenoe on this oceasion. He 
erected and endowed with an estate some houses for 
the reception of clergymen’s widows at Drogheda; 
built a market-hooSe at Armagh; was a liberal 
benefactor to Steven’s Hospital in Dublin, and is 
particularly distinguishable for the zeal with which 
he support^ and carried into effect Bishop Maude’s 
plan of the PiptestantChartcr Schools—a well-meant 
but mistaken scheme fur proselytising the children 
of poor Catholics, whieh in the course of time 
becanfe a complete failure. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the navigation and cuial, 

a public work of considerable usefulness and im¬ 
portance, which he aided with his characteristic 
spirit, giving wood from his estate for its construc¬ 
tion, and not only generously buying up the fee of 
a colliery lease whic^ a tenant of his held, who 
was exnrb’tant in> his charge to the public, but 
advancing fonds without interest when the pay¬ 
ment of company’s subscriptions to the under¬ 
taking fell into arrear. A man so good and gene¬ 
rous woulff naturally be supposed to be one who, 
when possessed of eminent political power, could 
hardly fail to prove an extensive benefactor to a 
country standing so^mheh in need as Ireland then 
did, ai^ still does, of » liberal and Judicious iqi- 
rover. Truth, however, compels us to state, that the 
rish administrations of which Archbishop Boulter 
formed a leading member, were far from beneficial 
to that eountoy. This however was less the fanlt 
of individnals than of the ^stem they were made' 
parts of. There were, moreover, peculiar eircutn- 
stances at the period of Boulteris first ewanexiou 
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■with Irish polities, which xettdered the task of ad- 
ministeriiig them inoie than usually diflSoult. Bean 
Swift, wh* though a Tory, should ever be dear to 
his feUow>He(nuitrytQen on aoeouut of the views, no 
less sound’tiian i^irited, which he promulgated 
for niring the peonl^rom their abject wisexy, 
enoouraging trade,, ^d develophig the various re¬ 
sources of me eountey—Dean Swift was already at 
the 'height of hh wen-merited popularity, compel¬ 
ling the government to abandon the olmoxiounf 

e t hem by Wood, the Birmingham manufac- 
for coining copper coin in IreUmd- The 
archbishop reached Iwuasd when the ferment was 
at its height, and upon taking his seat ^ the Privy 
Council he had the good sense to, advise the Eng¬ 
lish minister not <» add to tiio popular indignation 
and sense of injury by upholding me patent. From 
l^is period until his death he took constantly a 
Eminent part in Irish politics, and they who are 
curious to learn whi# his leanUin and recommen- 
^tiotts were, will fiud a key to-mem in his letters 
writtm between the years 1724 and 1^38 to several 
ministers of Btm» to EnglanA These were eol- 
lected by his secretaryf Ambrose Philips, and pub¬ 
lished the Clarendon Pre^ Oxford, to two 
volumes, Svo, 1769. The ori^piuds are deposited 
to the Library of Christ’s Churrii College. They 


sre plain compositions, telling nothing either of 
persona or events that is strilung, and are mainly 
noticeable for the frequent, or nttiier the inceseant, 
advice they give the government to London to fill 
up every place as it fell vacant to Ireland with 
natives of Ei^land; thus {roveming the sister 
country not for uid through her own people, but 
an English oligarchy, whose interests were always 
peculiarly them own, and necessarily opposed to 
every other in the country. Of that mistaken and 
extravagant system, ever fertile to wrongs, Arch- 
biehop Feoher was throughout an earnest, and an 
sUe, but also an unauccemul supportei*, for he left 
Irelandias all others before and after him did who 
upheld the same injurious policy, discontented, 
dUtraoted, impoverished, mrd ignorant. How little 
the Irish viceroy of that perioid^ tended to the 
duties of his station may be toferrea fropi.the fact, 
that Archbishop Boulter filM of Lord 

Justice, which was only ore^M dum^lhe absence 
of the Lord Lieutenant from ^e ^buntiy, no less 
than thirteen times. died during a temporary 
visit to London, and it w4s Aemp^d that ma, con- 
> tributions to the way of charity to me Irish Church 
had amounted during hb lifetune to S&MWf. He 
also left by his wiil handsome legdmee to the 
colleges wim which he was oonnectaa in England. 


c 
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JOHN, DUKE OF ARGYLE, K.T.** 


i, tbe state’s whole thunder bom to wield. 
And dbake ahfce the senate and the field.”—Porn. 


Tbb monument erected to this nobleman to tile 
Poeta’ Comer is one of the most stately wd effec¬ 
tive to the edi^ce. The duke is represented to a 
recumbent posture, upon a nuueive ititw, which is 
elevated upon a fine pedestaL Upon the one ride 
Eloquence appears to the act deploi^g tbe pub¬ 
lic loss snatatoed by hia death; and upon the otoer, 
Minerva looks conteinplatively up to the figure of 
Hiatoiy on the pyramid, who, with her amials in 
one hatto, toscribto with the other the titlqa of the 
deceased. Tbe final letters Qr. stand for Oreen- 
wich; and the style or pan of the goddess isstherc 
hroken, to indicate timt that dukedpm became ex- 
ttoet to hia person. jUptm the wlme, this com- 
perition ia periups ad totereattog and strijetog as 
any allegoric design can well be, Roubilliac was 
an aftist seldom unhappy, eitbm? to the attitudes or 
‘ qowttenances of his iigum J thM of hitoquenee to 
caiBuit fiii9 Rttatticd as a very 

itotoittiedperiarmaace. Itwas'mghlypraJsed by 
, llmtoc tjpatools, and psnnounoed Canova one 
neblmt stsatues seen to England by that 
anemriiahed aitiat la the efigy of the Bake 
hijriga.ippnli pb«Kr and bcMneas of execution 
^ Two toBer^tiens ei^iato the 

the rimumstanm whirii 


oeeiasiriti|t4 

A'Mtrihe't^- 


^e one totooetiy is 
by PM Whitehead, tim 


, , _., wntNh be dear, 

ibsta m 'iribatsiy teaP i 
'■ - -|r,4^,^n«^lbeard, 



Nor less, O Campbell, thine the power to please, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of ease. 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble still the noblest race : 

Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 

Such are the lines upon the pyramid under 
which History subscribes the titles of tbe deceased. 
The statement upon the base below is this:— 

In memory of an Honest Man, 

And a Constant Friend, * 

The Great Boke of Argyle and Greenwich, 

» A General and Orator, 

Exceeded by none in the age be lived. 

Sir Henry Farmer, baronet, by bis last will, left 
the sunr of 6001. towards erecting this monument, 
and recommended the above insenption. 

Two noblemen, bs^piing the title of Argylb, and 
sprung from the same ancient faoiily, have ranked 
with disttoctimi in the military history of Qamiii 
Britain during the course of the last fwo centuries. 
Of these, the first and least successful to his career, 
was Archibald Campbell, Earl of Aigyle, who, to 
conjunction with the Bake of Monmouth, beaded 
tiie first rebellioa antost the obstinate and unfor¬ 
tunate James 11. €%e attempt misearried. Argyle 
was captured, tried, and executed as a tra^r, 
undereircumstaaoes of mariced serenity and fwti- 
tode, at’Edtoburgh, to 1686 ( and his cojiartnar, 
after as vain a diversion to the South of England, 
was also taken prisoner, and, bating some uusoldier- 
Uke humiliQr while his 4ate rematoed undecided, 
Buftored death with resignation before the Tower 
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of London. Of Eatl Archibald much has been 
recorded that is interestmg, but does not properiy 
fall under the title of t& work. Some verses, 
however, written by him on ihe ni^t before his 
execution, are too touehing and too to be sup¬ 

pressed wherever his name is racrmoued. They 
are these 

'* Thou puicnger, who shslt have |o much thus 
A« view my grave, and aik whanvas my crime; S 

No ft^n of error, no blach vice's brand. 

Did me compel to leave my native land: 

Love to my country— trutli foredoom’d to die, a 
Did force these hands forgotten anus to try. 

Afore foom Mends' IVaud my fall proceeded hath 
Than foes, though thrice they did attempt my death. 

On my design tho’ Provideneo doth fVown, 

Yet God at last will surely raise hit own. 

Another hand with more successful speed 
Shall raise the remnant—bnitse the serpent’s head. 

Bom October 10,1678, John Campbell, grand¬ 
son of this Archibald, had the good fortune of 
finding tho honours of his family restored, before 
he could be well sensiUe of their forfeiture. This 
aQ|;, .whether of grace or consistency, was one of 
the first accorded by king William upon his acces¬ 
sion to the British crown. The subject of this 
sketch received a domestic education, and such 
was his proficiency in his studies, that at the early 
an of sixteen he was thought qualified to enter 
life. Professing a partiality for the army, he re¬ 
ceived a commission, was present at the battle of 
the Boyne, and soon after, upon a private introduc¬ 
tion to the king, was made a colonel. 

During this reign he does not appear to have 
enjoyed any decid^ opportunities for distinction; 
but m the long and glorious wars by which, under 
the reign of Queen Anne, the crown Of Austm was 
preserved, and the independence of Europe secured 
Wmthe disastrous ambition of Louis XlV., Argyle 
accompanied the celebi-atod Mariborough to tiie 
continent, mid there proved himself, in active ser¬ 
vice, a skilful general, and a brave soldier. At the 
battle of Oudenarde, he served as Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral, with Prince Eugene, and the young Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards George 1., and particularly 
distin^ui^ed himself. The contending troops had 
been manoeuvring and skirmishmg until evening 
had set in, and the French, wh^ under tflo Duke 
de Vendome, had not only the & vantage of num¬ 
bers, but of situation also, had been vainly chal- 
len«d to a general engagement, whoi, at about five 
in tile evening, Argyle led his ^ttaiions across the 
Scheldt, directly in face of the strongeet fire the 
enemy could discharge; and, in a short time, forced 
them into a reluctant battle. Pursuing the i^van- 
tagee of this victory, he~waa cmlered to tiie siege of 
Ghent; and upon the probable reduction of that 
city, was charged with the honours of its invest¬ 
ment. In the last brilliant affair over which the 
fortune and talents ct Marlboroi^h prevailed, 
Argyle also performed a conspianons partj though 
strongly impoeed to the polley of a battle in which 
the loss of lives was innnense, and the consequent 
advantagee neither pn^wrtionatoly desirable, nor 
easily to be attained. 

While Mariborough was triumphantly mn^oyed 
in forcing the French lines, and reducing Bouimame, 
Argyle, now powerfi^ supported by toe ministi^, 
(m account of his disagreement with the Captain 


Genend, was recalled, and invested with the com¬ 
mand of the queen’s forces in Spain. Hero he was 
opposed to the eelebrated Vendome; but, unfmrtu- 
natoly, altoough toe highest hopes were entertained 
of the success of the campal^inothing was effected 
during it which reflected partteular honour on him 
as general, or rendered matoriiti benefit to his 
country. For this toe minist&to were blamed. 

«],300,0002. had been voted by toe commons for 
(Wt particular service; but notwithstanding that, 
Argyle, upon landing at Barcelona, in the month of 
May, found his troops destitute of victuals. In this 
wretched condition he waited for some time, vainly 
expecting the promised rmnitt^nees, and at last 


borrowed money on his personal credit, and took 
the field. An action immediately took place, at 
the pass of Prato del Bey, where toe enemy wqjp 
repulsed; bnt all further advantages were, in a 
great degree, impeded by the ill hwth of Argyle, 
who was convey^ back to Barcelona in a state of 
high fever. Still he pressed the ministers, and com¬ 
plained ftf the way in which he was abandoned; 
i but his reraoustranoes vsere ineffectual; and, 
although Vendome was again repulsed fpom toe 
investment of Cordova, Argyle, unable to follow 
him, was obliged to return disappointed to England. 

The allnsion alrea^ made to the differences 
between Argyle and Marlborough is to be further 
illustrated by the fact, that aitiiough associated 
together in the field of battlaiaabroad, and in the 
cabinet at hmne, still they were for from according 
in strategic opinions, or conenrring in political m^- 
Bures. Whether this personal opposition took its 
rise from jealousy in Argyle, or whetoor it was 
dictated by a sense of toe impropriety of that 
secret intluenee generally a^icribed to Marlborough, 
or whether again it proceeded from a pereeption of 
too eolonr which some of toe peculatory charges 
against the commander-in-chief assumed, it were 
now diMcult to determine precisely. It is probable 
toat each of otoese causes had an influence, and it 
is certain that, he was not only among the first to 
speak against Mariborough, but that he also caused 
tlie rejection of the last vote proposed, as an ac- 
knowledgmmit of toe lustre which toe achievements 
of the former had, for so many year^ shed over 
toe histoiy of England. Thus, after having acquirod 
a high reputation, titles add places, for toe effective 
gallantry and military talents he had displayed in 
assisting to gain Mariborongh’s battles, Argyle 
became the hnpugner of the great general, and 
siding in parliament with his political opponents, 
was removed 1^ ministen from itil his officer. 
Those ministers howeW bring Jlspkced in their 
turn, Argyle not only resumed hia former employ¬ 
ments, but obhuned other and hitoor appointments. 
Before his pariiamentary votes led to his disgrace 
at court hetoad been a member of the privy coun- 
ri4 captain of the Scotch Guards, an extra¬ 
ordinary lord of the Scotch seations, and, upon toe 
revival of toe order, a kn%bt of the thistle. He 
was also commander-in-chiu in Scotland, ud high 
oomaiiasioner of toe Sootoh {wliamen^ in which 
capacity ho was entrusted with toe principal ma- 
na^snent of toecelpbrated union of the legislatures 
of the two countri^ The prudence, talent, gnd 
sneeess with which he carried this difficult measure, 
into effect, were rewarded upon his return to Lon- 
dim wito toe English titles of Baron Chatoani,aira 
Earl ot Greenwich. Such were his services gnd 
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diatinction^ dniji^ ^ reim of Queen Anne. On 
the Bocesi!^ of George I. he enjoyed his full share 
of the patronage and promotions bestowed upon the 
Whigs hy the iiouse of Hanoter. Fresh opportu- 
nitMB tor Serving tly^t fitmity now presented tbem- 
adlTes,-«Dd added th his celebrity. When the 
rebeUimt of Ififi broke out under the of Mar, 
Argyle was again made eonunandeivin-chief in 
Sootiand, and waa expected to ddeat the rebeiss 
and padfy the country with vigour and dispatdi. 
But the measure of fau bucccbb waa &r from keep¬ 
ing pace with the dbiures of the government in 
London: his milita^ skill was mtiolsed; evmi his 
loyalty was asperapd; and when Lieutenant-colimel 
Cadogsn, late in the stn^gle, arrived with rein¬ 
forcements, he found the instructions of the latter 
(£ comprehensive, as in his Judgment to imply 
censure upon his conduct.' Onen&d at the slight 
thus put upon him, be hastened up to London to 
remonstrate. What little rematned to he executed 
in the way of war was, in the rodmi time, easily con¬ 
cluded by Cadogan, who after pursuing Mar to 
Aberdeen, (where th# rebels dispersed as soon as 
the flight of the Pretender and the lords in his con¬ 
fidence to France took place) at length reduced the 
stubbom dans, and established the authority of 
government thiroughout the eounbry. Ere this end 
had been gained, ^rgyle reached London, and in 
spite of remonstrances and reclamations boldly and 
indignantly put fonvard, was, with his brother, the 
Ean of Hay, dismissed from all employment. 

About the year 1719 the connexion which he 
had hitherto preserved with Lord Townaliend 
and his poHtioal adherents, facilitated his retnm to 
powet, and he as well as the Earl of Hay amin 
engromed various posts of honour and profit. The 
theatre of his nvatMt employment was in his native 
land, where the pcindpal threction of afiairs was 
entrusted to his care anew} and though the appre- 
bensitm of.some diaturbanoes in con^uence of the 
Pretender’s influence, was made a ioasmi for sub¬ 
jecting the people t^ the maintenance of a large 
military force, still many acts were cmnpleted highly 
serviceable to thmr interests. Laudable efforts were 
made to conciliate the disaffbeted; the improvmnent 
of the Highlands was sencubly attends to, and 
much benwt was derived from varioas roads^ which 
were now for fieri tflne ponktaucted to develop 
the commercial aceourees of the conntry. In 1718 
he waa created Duke of Greenwich, as a token of 
the M^b^on witii which h% exertions were esti* 
matea, and after serving as steward of the hoime- 
hmc4 att4 master-geaenu of tits ord^ce, he mis 
sMated fleld-maiwud. In 1739,he..re(figned his 
mSsB, sstd wmit into oppo^tit^ agshud Sir B. 
mfrfistiiy. WhenffmtBtaiienBaD resigned 
l|fltgnnardS,.Jlka^ was once more em- 
hmg seised wlOi pandy^i, died as stated 
Xljy hu perstmal frie^, ^ 
a(|ii|klMi>Mttrap^ hoUflmaa%]>ubIio conduct 

His VSij fistteringten^ By 

A isilemmyi'Atta^ea 

b^ds, or smyed 



itAasPe statesman, 
Pthesca have 
tt^^rs, aa one 
..nor 


steady character; keen, selfish, self-opinionated and 
pompous, and neither patriotic aa a statesman, nor 
frithful as a party man. He was twice married: 
his first wife was the exquidte beauty, daughter of 
Lord Ballendcm, who was so amorously pursued by 
George II., ana distingui^d henelf by the spirit 
with which she resists his uncouth addresses. He 
had five daughters, but uo son. His English titles 
consequently became extinct; bnt fiiose of Scotch 
were inherited hy ha brother, the Earl of 

Hay. 


Twd%ther generals, contemporaries of the Duke 
of Argyle, are commemorated in the Abbey: short 
notices, therefore, may he nut inappropriately added 
here of their monuments. 

Field-Marshal Wade has been honoured over 
the door leading into tite cloisters with a stately 
column or trophy of arms, raised upon a sarcopha¬ 
gus, which Time appears advancmg to destroy, 
while Fame repels the aggressor. These figures 
evince spirit and grace; but much of the effect 
they are calculated to pr^uce is lost by the height 
at which, contrary to the earnest remonstrances of 
the artist, Roubiliac, they are placed. The in- 
scripfion seems to have been furnished by some 
book-keeper in the War-Office. 


To the memoiy of Geohok Wade, Field-Mar- 
slial of his Majesty’s Forces, Lieutenant-General 
of the Ordnance, Colonel of his Majesty’s Third 
Regiment of Foot Guards, Governor of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Fort Augustus, and Fort George, and one of 
His Majesty’s Most Honorable Frivy Cunncil. He 
died 14 Mar. 1748, aged 76* 


To Field-Marshal John, Earl Ligonier, the com¬ 
panion and successor in arms of the great Marl¬ 
borough, a monument has been erected in the area 
near ue North Cross aisle. The Muse of History 
leaning upon an um with one arm, unfolds in the 
other a Scroll inscribed with the names of the prin¬ 
cipal engagements in which the deceased distin¬ 
guished himself—-ScheUenberg, Blenheim, Ramil- 
lies, Oudenarde, Taniere, Malplaquet, Dettingen, 
Fentenoy, Roucoux, and Laffeldt. Under the uni 
a good medallion of the Earl is placed, in a* round 
bwd, adorned with military emblems. On a pyra¬ 
mid belfind the principal figure. History, Britannia 
IS seen in relief, titting on a bale of cotton, emble¬ 
matical of commerce, while around, connected by a 
cordon^ are medMlions .of the sovereigns under 
whom the general served; namely, Qneen Anne, 
and George 1., 11. and 111. The dewgn, not a very 
meritorious one, aiA Hie exsMution, Which is not 
much better, are by J. F. Moore, The insoriptiou 
is as common-place and cterk-Uke as that of Eield- 
Mamhal Wade. 

Id memory of 
J<dm Earl Ligonier, 

■Viseoantof ttmiritillii^and Visoount of Glonmell, 
Field Marshal aad OwaipAnder-in-Chief of his 
Majet^’s Forces, Master General of the Ordnance, 
Cslontl of the Euat Remment of Foot Guards, one 
of hie Majesty’s most Itononrable Frivy Council, 
and Enight of the moot honourable Militai^ Order 
of the 

Died xxviii April, unoctzx, aged xcii. 
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Entbbino the Abbey from the great western door, 
the eye is struck by a towering monument, six-and- 
thirty feet in height, whieit records the name and 
achievements of James Ck>mei|iaU, a captain in the < 
royal navy. It was the first ereem in the Abbcj)' 
by a parliamentary vote. Above the basement 
rises a rock, within a recess of which ap^gars the 
sea-fight which took place before Toulon, in 1743,^ 
represented in relief. Undmieath is a Latin epitaph.* 
Unt of the rock spring a laurel and a pahn tree, 
with a medallion of the captain suspended from 
them: at either side stand female figures; the one 
attended by the lion, personifying Britannia in the 
habit of Minerva, and the other Fame. In the 
allegory of this desim there is nothing superior to 
the insipidity naturm to every subject of the sort: 
the execution, however, is able, and the effect im¬ 
posing. Sir R. Taylor, the architect, was the artisif 
employed to erect it.— 

Inter ^stinee virtutis monumenta 
Hac in Aide saeia, cons^vetur nomen 
Jacobi Counewau., 

Henrici Comewall, de Castro Bradwardino, 

In Agro Herefordleusi, Armigeri, 

E filiis natu tertii; 

Qui de pervetusta et illustri Plantagenistamm stirpe 
Animum vore priscum ducem^ 

Rcrum Kavalium Dux cvasit facile peritissimus, 
Brilonum iuque lachrymis ot applausu merito 
decoratus; 

Quippo qui Patriio causom 
In Navali illo Telonem juxta certamine strenue 
propuguans, 

Plumbi jugalis ictu utroque pariter truncatus crure, 
Ardomm suom eommilitonibos supremum munus 
morientis legans, 

Occttbuit invictuB, 

iii Id. Feb. a.d. mdccxuii. Altai sute xlv. 
CujuB eximia virtue 

Ampliori clogio ad Posteritatis incitationem 
commendari nequiit 

Quam Honoris exemplo plane singulari; 

Qnum unanimi suffragio, Ppbiicis expensis. 

Hoc Monnmentum, viri fortissimi memoriee, 

Senatus Britannicus Consocrari voluii 

• 

Amongst the examples of pristine valonr 
In this sacred building, b^there preserved the 
name of 

Jahes Gobnbwali, 

Third son of ’ 

Henry Comewall, of Bradwardine Castle, 

In the county of Hereford, Esquire, 

Who, deriving a spirit truly primitive 
From the ancient and illustriouB raee of the 
Plantagenefli, 

Sprang forth, witit ease, a commander in naval 
tactics, tile most skilfril, * * 
Alike and deservedly adorned by the tears and 
praises of Britons; 

For vigorously combating, in the sea-fight off 
Toulon, 

The cause of his country. 


A chain-shot at one blow Imke both his legs. 

Bequeathing to his eomrades that last gift of a 
dymg sailor, bis enfhusiaBra, 

He expired uneonquered, 

On the 11th of February, in the year of our Lord 
1743, and of his age 45. 

His eminent i^our 

Could not be recommeuded’to the emulation of 
posterity by any more anil>le eulogy 
Than that truly singular proof of honour 
By which the British parliament desire to 

consecrate ^ 

Witii one voice, kt the public charge. 

This monument, to the memory of a brave man. 

A very imperfect account is preserved of this 
distinguished officer: of his early career little is 
known, but that he was msHe captain of the Sheer¬ 
ness frigate, April 3, 1784. Of his seavices, or 
manner of life for nine years, no fact has lieen 
recorded. Being after this invested, March 3,1733, 
with the command of a small armament, ho pro¬ 
ceeded intb the Mediterraneaia to exact reparation 
for some injuries inflicted upon our merchant 
vessels by the pirates infestingsthat sea. Upon this 
trust he sailed on board of the Greyhound sloop, in 
which he safely reached his point of destination, 
the harbour of Yatuan, which is not far distant 
from the strong fort of Sallee, upon the mouth of 
the river Guero in the kingdom of Fez. Tiie 
demands which he was commissioned to make 
would have bemi amicably eonceded; but disco¬ 
vering that a Portuguese crew had been recently 
capU^ed and carried into siaveiy by the infidels, 
he avaUt'd himself of the opportunity to insist upon 
thrir liberation. Finding mis requisition refused, 
he blocked up ^he |)ort completely, and cut the 
eorsalrs from the sea. This prompt movement in 
a short time produced the denred effect: the cap¬ 
tives were released; the British merchants com¬ 
pensated; and the squadron returned to England 
withSat loss or bloodshed. 

In 1741 the Bedford, of 71 ^ns, attached to the 
fleet under Admiral Sir John Norris, in the Atlan¬ 
tic, was commanded by Captain Comewall. From 
that ship and riation, which afforded him no oppor¬ 
tunities of distinction, he was removed into ttie 
Mariborough, serving in the Meditemmean, with 
Admiral li&ttiiewB, a brave but unfortunate officer, 
who was dismissed from his rank, on account of the 
evenfr which subsequently occurred off Toulon, 
where Comewall fell vrith so much gallantry. The 
battle which led to these contrary results of dis¬ 
grace and glory, began to be fongnt at about half¬ 
past one o’clock, April 11, 1743. Comewall was 
nominated one of the seconds to the eommmtder- 
in-ehief, who ordered him to abandon the usual 
line of action, and encounter the Real, a Spanish 
ship, which was soon reinforced by another, 
mounting 74 guns. The conflict between Comco ^ 
wall and these vessels lasted for three houn and 
thirty-five minutes, undm* unusual cirtyimstances of | 
resefiution and braveiy. So desperate was tile w- 
counter, that at times the jard-arnis of the Mail- 
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bcmmgh and Real tonehed iogetiier; nor were the 
flhim ^ my time the aetion more dietaat from 
each other than the reach of pietol-shot. Opposed 
^ a double force, the English suffered sevopely: 
Comewall’s legs were (hot ; the main and micen 
masts were soon af^ ’varried away, and, as they 
M, crushed hia mutilated body into pieces. In 


this emrai^ney, hia nephew carried on the engage¬ 
ment until the Real was ailenced, and drew off 
with her companion, abandoning the MsrlbottHigh, 
in a condition far too distressed to pursue a victory 
whi^ thoi^ nobly gained, afforded nrither satis¬ 
faction to the government, nor credit to the sur¬ 
vivors. 


SIR CHARLES WAGER, 

o 



This admiral has ^ large monument in the north 
transept. Upon a neatly-wrought double pedestal 
sits a ffgure of Fame, holding a porbrait of the 
deceased, which is supported on the other side by 
an infant Hercules. So far tbeResign, being alle¬ 
gorical, is epiritlesa wd bad; but the statues are 
well wrought and bear a uatinral, tiiougb far 
from a “divine” expression.. - The back-ground 
ia dieltered by a pyramid, under the apex of 
which is placed a coat of arms. The lower pedestal 
is oocu|ged by a piece of relievo, descriptive of 
the capture of the Spanish galleons in 17118, and 
the upper is filled with the inscription. The mo¬ 
nument was erected “by Franeb Gasbury, Esq. 
in gratitude to his great patron,” audit was exe¬ 
cute by Scheemakers. 

Hr 

To the memon of Sin Cbablbs Wxoeb, Knt. 
Admiral of the White, First Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and Privy Cauncill<m: 

A man of great nature talmite. 

Who bwe to highest cmnmands. 

And pas^ titrough to greatest employments, 
With (uodit to himself^ and h<mour to his country. 

He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, just, and bountiful: 

In public rintion 

Valiant, prudent, wise, and honest; 

Easy ol access*to all: 

Plain and unaffected in his manners. 

Steady and resolute in his conduct; 

So remarkably happy in his presence of npind, that 
no danger ever discomposed Mm. 
Esteemed and &roured by fate Kin{^ * 
Beloved and honouled by bin country. 

He diedMay 1743, a^ 77. 

We know nothmg of to life o| Wager utttil to 
yiw 1683, when he appears to have become Cap¬ 
tain of to Rome, tips date he continued 

enmdaiitty in active but uuiater^tmg mnploymmit: 

he commanded the Woriwich, of fifty-four 
guan, hi ^ Channel, undmr Sir Glondesly Shovel, 
lifted Ms coarditerimi to a guard-ship ia 1690, 
aadiaiftiSobbtoed to HamptiA-Court, of seventy 
gnh^ waa sent ti> emtee along to coast of 
Franae wiin arwnnttnodore’s flag. 

AvMW, I797#«bb toiled from Plymouth at to 
headiff Mae -M-iteur, wMrii were destined to 

Oeewt litityifflte and to protect, our 

West Imli# jHMBMrioits Ifom to easroaehments 
of thtf liMfiiM his-Btaiien, after a 


Mtois Ifom to easroaehments 
AMfnpd his-Btaiien, after a 
^■BU Mqnired r«y -hii^ credit 
to .to toOMBta of to 
untoRis tot aoorned to our 


for to atoum he^ipi^fo.to of to 

otodes, aha- tha MsptoiiM tiuti: «d«med to our 
tiito nsto’. Ms As to vrintor 


‘approached, two formidable reports were circu¬ 
lated; to one, that De Grasse intended to attack 
to Island of Jamaica; mid the other, that his ob¬ 
ject was solely to convoy a rich fleet of Spanish 
galleons, which was about to rendezvous at tlie 
Bavannali. For rither of these movements Wager 
dispoa^ himself with happy skill. Dividing hia 
force into two squadrons, he sent the one half to 
watch the advance of the enemy, and retained 
< himself a force which be deemed sufficient to 
master the galleons before any succour could reach 
tom. The undertaking was subjected to all the 
vicissitudes incidental to the element upon which 
it was formed. In^ the month of January he set 
sail from Port Roy^; but had the mortification to 
discover that his intended prizes would lie safe in 
the harbour of Porto Bello until May. Returning, 
therefore, to hte station, witii a hope of lulling 
them into a belief that he was deterred from any 
enterprise by the consciousness of inferior strength, 
he remained inactive until the middle of May, 
when he weighed anchor ague, and bad the mis¬ 
fortune to encounter a severe storm, in which fate 
squadron, which consisted of only three sail of the 
line, and a fire-ship, was much damaged. The 
predicament ia which he now lay was extreme: if 
he returned to port, he ran to risk of missing 
hia object, and if he remained at sea, hte shat¬ 
tered state, and the superior numbers of the 
enemy, rendered hte success highly problematical. 
With the usual intrepidity of the profession, he 
determined upon the braver course, and carried 
himself through every obstacle wi& exemplary 
spirit. 

The epemy, to to number of seventeen sail, 
were discovered at(,daybreMc on to 28th of May, 
off Carthagena, and seemed indifferent to any 
movement which the small body of Englirii could 
offer. They bore on boldly in their course, as if 
to simeriority of their means must deter gn at¬ 
tack; Du^ findiiq; themselves pursned, sought to 
weather the ishuid of Baru; %id failing ui the 
effort, formed in line, and evinced a determination 
to coine to a decisive ei^agement. Wager got 
alongside of their cmitre and largest ship about 
sunset, and immediately began the' fight. Bu^ 
notwi&standing to galtotry of this act, hte com- 
paniims, to Kingston and Porttend, failed in toir 
duly, and both kept to windward, out of their sto- 
tious, tou(^ repeatedly hailed by to commodore, 
aad«o}]Mlaa^ by hte boats. Undejeoted by this 
defeetion, Wagerte shin, to Expedition, continued 
hotly migaged with to Spanish admiral for an 
hour and a half; when to latter blew up by acci¬ 
dent, and only eleven of the raew were aaved feom 
the wreck. About ten o’clock be oame up with 
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the zear^tdininl, and firing npon him at haaard in 
the daric, had tl^ fortune to lodge a faroadside so 
effectaally in his stem, that he was disabled £n>m 
making anv farther way. Soon after this second 
conquest, the Kingston and PorUaod came up, uid 
after a short fight the enemy surrendered, and the 
prizes, which proved highly valuable, were safely 
captured. 

This affair had no sooner been completed, than 
Wager received dispatches faun England, whi^ 
acquainted him with his promotion to the flag of 
Rear-Admind of tlie Blue squadron. December 2, 
1709 , he rose to be Rear-Admiral of the White, 
and continuing in the command of the West In¬ 
dian station uutil the msuing autumn, let slip no* 
opportunity of nuuntainiug superiority of hie 
country upon the seas over which he commanded. 

Returned to England, he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of receiving the most flattering proofs of public 
approbation. The queen treated him with great 
respect: he was knighted, and made Rear-Admiral 
of the Red: addresses and votes of thanks poured 
in upon him from all quarters, and his character 
for judgment, vigilance, and integrity stood univer-* 
sally acknowledged. An iutervid of relaxation 
flow occurred, and Wager led a private life until 
Geoige I. ascended the throne, when he was nomi¬ 
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Thomson’s monument, designed by Adam the archi¬ 
tect, and executed by Spang the sculptor, adjoins 
the statue of Sbakspeare, m the Poets’ Comer. 
He is introduced resting one hand upon a book, 
and holding the cap of Uberty in the other. The 
seasons are personified in relief on the pedestal, to 
which an urchin with a crown of laurel points 
attention. The epitaph is thus engraved:— 

James Thomson, 

.£tatis 48 oblft: 2? Aug. 1748. 

Tutor’d by thee, sweet Poetrv exalts 
Her voice to Ages, and informs the page 
With Music, Image, Sentiment, and Thought, 
Never to die! • 

This Moncmeni was bu^eh hi>oci.xu. 

James Thomson, son of the minister df Ednam, 
in Roxburj^hire, was bom at his faftier’s rectory, 
September 7, 1700. The ftupily was numerous, and 
appears to have been in narrow cireurastanceB, 
though mention is made by the biographers eff a 
little property, inherited by bis mother, which 
Scotch vanity dignified with the name of . an eidate. 
The young poet owed tiie benefit of his education 
to the generosity of a neighbouring clergyman, 
named Biccarton, who sent him to the public 
school of Jedburg, and afterwards to the higb- 
ecbo<d at Edinburgh. While yet a sehooi-bBy 
Thomsem was a vermmr, though not much ta his 
own satisfaction; for it is reported tiiat he used to 
bum every Newkwear’s day all tiie productions of 
the preceding twelve months. After rending two 
yi^ in the Scottish capital, where he was Lord 
Binning’s tutor, he loet hte fitiher, and was tiiwe 


m 


nated to command in the Mediterranean. Them 
rennuns, however, nothing more to relate of hia 
career, but a list of honourable appomtmeiltB, and 
ftequent promotions; for, though frequently called 
out on duty, he met with no opportunities for dis¬ 
tinction. June 16, I 7 I 6 , Re^as advanced to the 
flag of Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Febmary 1, 
]717. be became Vice-Admiral of the White; and 
March 16, 17 I 8 , rose to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Red. From the year 1722 to 1730 he was vested 
with several important commissions, and upheld 
his popularity by constant ability. His last voyage 
was made in 1731, when % Freneh invasion was 
menaced, and a large flotiliif was reported to be 
collecting at Calais and Dunkiik. Wager, who 
was gazetted Admiral of the Blue, in the month of 
July, repaired to Cadiz, with twenty ships of the 
line, for the purpose of seeing a treaty rati^d, 
which was brought about between the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of Spain, through tiie me¬ 
diation of his Britannic Majesty. Age now in 
some degree disinclined him from active employ¬ 
ment, but he filled several civil oificos with an 
increased reputation for tslbnt, being First Ijord of 
the Admiralty from 1733 to 1741, when ha under¬ 
took the less fatiguing post of Treasurer of the 
Navy, in which ho died. 


joined by his mother. He now directed his studies 
to qualify himself for the ministry, until the poetical 
splendour with which he •■lotiied some of his pro- 
l^iunary exOTcisoa drew down upon Mm the crai- 
Bures of tile professor of divinity, and damped his 
ardour for a course of life, wMeh thus seemed only 
likely to enslave the energies tff his genius. 

Under this distress, he again tunted his thoughts 
to the muses, and, as is usually the case, found the 
first judges^ to'whom he ventured to submit his 
B^irath^ acrimonious and un&vourable. There 
was a lady, however, an acqmuutance of his mother, 
who,' as she posseemd money, was referred to as 
an TOthority, and fortunately for the timid bard, 
she not only approved of bis productions, but even 
went so ftm as to countenauce a design he had 
formed of seeking emolument and Game in Loudon; 
and promised the aid of her purse; hut that solid help 
was never conferred; and the riiief assistance which 
Thomson received from his ftiend^ on his journey 
to London, was a bundle of rseommendatoiy lettero. 
These he oatried prudently tied np in a pocket 
kerchief; but he h^ no sooner reached Londtm, 
than they were stolen from him as he loitered 
gapingly 'along the streets. His finances were 
almay so reduced, tltot he could not afford to 
replace the pair of shoes which he had worn out 
in his journey; mid thus he stood, ami^ tiie con- 
fumon of a stnuige metropolis, without either means 
or prospect of money, except from the sale of his 
“ w inter,” which, though the last in order, was the 
first of hsi “ Seas^ ” which he eompleted. 

He was fortunate enough, however, to make him¬ 
self known to Ms countryman. Mallet the poet, who 
was then tutor to tlie sons tiie Duke ^ Mon¬ 
trose; and by his assistance, after many refusab, 
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sttoceeded in getti^ HiUar» the bookseller, to pur- 
duwe fate, for a small sum. The sale at 

first meat^ rraanneratlTe, and celebrity 

seemed for Icom likely torewardthe maiden author, 
when a named Whatley, well-known in 

the litenry dtedes^tfie day, peraeived the merits 
,ot tlto attempt, and aelighted himself with praising 
fhe new poem on “ Winter,” wherever he called, 
M whoever he talked to. It was dedicated to Sir 
Spencer Compton, with those expectations of peeu-( 
niary acknowledgment which were at that time the 
nsnal retnms for such compliments; but on this 
oeoateen Thomson wfcs agmn disappointed, until 
Aaron Hill, the mteucoessful writer of tragedy, 
inserted some versus iu the newspapers, which Ira 
the baronet to excuse himself for not having re- 
wjwded the poet, upon the plea that the latter had 
im)rer waited upon him. This ]|^t was of course 
t&en, and Thomson received a,present of twenty 
guineas. Po|*e and Bishop Ruipdle made his ac¬ 
quaintance about &e same time, and the latter 
iatrudneed him to Ixmd Tdbot.- 
During the next year, t727» Thomson distin- 

f uished himself by three publicationB, another 
eason, " Summer,” a poem on the “ Death of 
Sir Isaac Newton;” and one entitled “Britan¬ 
nia.” “Summer” lie originally wished to dedi¬ 
cate to his former pupil, Itord Binning; but it was 
eventually inscribed^ Mr. Dodington, because the 
kindness wbidb had at first introduced the lord 
to notice the |)oet, iriw led him to decline an act of 
gratitude, wludi another person had more power 
to recompense. “Britannia ” decried the ministry, 
and therefore identified the author with the poU- 
tical views of the parliamentaiy opposition, Thom¬ 
son's rf>pntation was now high, and the announce¬ 
ment of a tragedy from his pen was received with 
considerable lutereet. To sneh U pitch was the 
expectation of4he pnbUo wrought, that the rehear¬ 
sals were attended by a fashionable audience, and 
it was universally anticipated that t^ tragedy of 
“ Sqibonisba,” would botli enrich tfaetauthor and 
exalt the stage, in an wpreeedentod manner. But 
the issue poorly accorded with so fiatteriug a pre¬ 
lude. ^ “ Sophonisba' ” had no unusual success. 
Though well attended at the first reprvsentalhms, 
there was Uttie in it to affect the feelings; and 
however the audience m^ have admired tho^dig- 
niiy of deolainatfam, or the moraUiy of smttiment 
contained in die jpi^, they sObn agreed that inci¬ 
dents more moving, and characters more vivid, are 
neci^Kaiy to secure either intercut or applaose.on 
die dieStre. 

Of dm remaming Seasims, “Spring” was pub* 
Itehod in, 17fiS; and “Autumn” yr 17^: when the 
tvorks were first collect and published ; 
tog^er. Respecting the dedkatlou of “ Spring ” i 
' io. die pounteas of {irartford, it has been told, that j 
It was an acknowledgment for the honour ^hich hor 
ladydhip bad done me authm*, in invidug him one 
sumnier to bler.aeat in the country, in order to hear 
her owai yeisas cteid, and assist in the direction of 
her stodies. It tout fimt koggested diat the 
.ctmaifiteswtstffidd^faSlN^peatod; but it te added, 
that asTIhCteilW toMr {desssd. to ^nd more time 
;iu carousing Ikited' Uterttovd nnd fate friend, 
dun id hel^g'l]!^ ladj^^'to ivoo the muses, he 
was never. iasBcd a«% ’i^4 the oriehrity of the 
dedication was pU]ndM|teli ft « obsapef rate than 
.was^ptomised-'. >4^ 


Solid consequences of the favourable position in 
which Thomson now stood began to apprar, in his 
appointment to situations at once lucrative and 
creditable. The Lord Chancellor Talbot sent him, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Bundle, to travel with 
his eldest son., The journey was undertaken with 
die prospect of great enjoyment, and prosecutod 
widi a succession of delights. He lived in the first 
style of fortune; had no expense of his own; com¬ 
manded all the instructive novelties of art and 
htorature, both ancient and modem; embellished 
his taste, and strengthened his mind; and, above 
all, ha4. the certainty of a competence upon hie 
return home. That event was occasioned much 
‘eooner than he imagined: his charge died; he mime 
back to England, and was made secretary of briefs 
in the Court of Chancery. Another fruit of this 
continental excursion was “Liberty,” a poem, in 
five parts. The protracted admiiristration of Sir 
Robert Walpole bad given rise to many warm re- 
elamatioiiB as to the damage done to nwedmn by 
the course and policy of his government, in all of 
which Thomson and nis party fearlessly participated. 
'’The iinpi-essious tlnis made upon the mind of the 
poet being forcibly confirmed by tlie lamentable 
state to which he found the continental states re¬ 
duced by the arbitrary measures of uncontrolled 
ministers, he re8olv,«d to give vent to bis feelings 
in a poem worthy of the greatness of the subject. 
Two years were spent upon the undertaking, which, 
when completed, lie esteemed his noblest pei-form- 
: ance. It is not, however, the one for which the 
public has most approved, or remembered him. He 
was a writer who could do nothing ill, and his 
poem of “Liberty” will therefore be found ample 
in design, unblemished in execution, and classical 
in style; and if it is not more read, and oftoner 
quoted, the reason plainly is, that in England the 
toeme of it is too fully understood, to leave much 
interest for the genend illustration' he has given of 
all the benefits it has procured, and the praises it 
deserves. 

Thomson was now at ease in his fortune, and, as 
is too commonly the case, his Muse partiei^ted in 
Uie relaxation which plenty occasioned. But this 
happiness was brief; his patron died; Lord Hard- 
wicke became chancellor, and, after some delay, 
superseded him in his office, because the chancellor 
would nob give what the poet would not solicit. 
The excuse was mean, and the act deserves repro¬ 
bation. If merit is only to be rewarded when it 
courts power, the {lage which commemorates the 
fife of geifius must continue to be always wliat it 
has too often been, the miserable record of subser¬ 
viency and injustioe. • Thomso|^ was now saved 
from a relapse into bk original state of poverty by 
a penrion of lOOf. a-year from the Brineeof Wales. 
Being thus compelled to write, he produced, in 
1788, his tragedy of “ Agamemnon,” Pope, who 
alwaye evinced a aineere regard for him, took a 
warm interest in the success of the piec% and 
attended the theatre upon the first night of its 
representation, whetfi he was no sooner recognized, 
then a general round of applause was ^ven by toe 
com^lmf. But no personal influence, nor private 
interest can pegrvert popular taste; a mere my¬ 
thological stoi^ has rarely succeeded upoa the 
English stage; and in future, mstead of wondering 
at the fatlure of such attempts, we should ratoer 
expibra ostemitoment that they toould be made. 
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It was about thto time that Siv l^bert Walpole 
got the first act of PaFliamcot passed whiohnqutred j 
a license firom the Lord Chamberlain for the per- 
formance of every play intended for representation 
at either of the great houses. This’ legislative 
measure was said to have been ociwioned by the 
conduct of a body of French comedians^ who, not 
content with mimicking the leading men of the 
day, went the length of ridiculing the sovereign 
himself in the broadest manuei*^ The jirovocation^ 
was certainly scandalous; hut the law is notwith* 
standing a disgrace to any people who pretend to 
bo either free, rational, or literary. The flijt play 
that was forbidden under this new rule, was the 
“ Gustavus Vasa ” of Brooke; and the second, the 
“Eldward and Eleonora” of Thomson, What 
reason tliere was for these interdictions, ext^pt in 
the spirit of party, no man could even then divine: 
both tragedies have since been performed, and 
found quite harmlefw; tho murmuring public, ns in 
all oases of the arbitrary cxeixsise of power, sym¬ 
pathized with the injured authors, and rewarded 
them wth liberal subscaiptions. The mask of 
“Alfred,” jointly composed by Thomson and his 
old friend Mallet, followed, containing the celo- 
jgrate’d “ Rule Britaunia,” which has divided the 
honour of being the national song of England with 
“ God save the King.” • 

“ Taucred and Sigismunda,” the most successful 
of Thomson’s tragedies, was first played in 1745; 
and for some time afterwards enjoyed its turn of 
revival. That fortune, however, is not likely soon 
to recur; and the fact may be taken na decisive of 
the author’s ability as a dramatist. His piays^ are 
good poems, but they fail to excite those feelings, 
whether of tenderness or terror, which the bolder 
incidents and higher characters of older authors 
awaken. Thomson is diffuse in his stories and 
narrations ; whereas tr^edy, to earn its due meed 
and command acclamation, should be brief in its 
action, and always demonstrate rather than recount 
events. 

Once more Thomson’s friends resumed the seats 
of power, and again was he restored to fortune. 
His friend, Mr. Lyttleton, made him Surveyor- 
general of the Leeward Islwds, a post which, after 
paying a deputy, loft the principal a clear 3002. 
a year. It was in this state of enjoyment that he 
sent into the world the “ Castle of Indolei«Be,” the 
last poem he lived to finish: &>r a final labour it 
was most studiously laboured, and accurately po¬ 
lished. It is a rich picture of luxury, finely ima¬ 
gined and floridly related; but has neither been 
read as extensively, nor prai^d as fully, as the 
splendour of its stylo, the variety of its imagery, 
and the beauty onts exuberant charms deserve. 


Thomson was in the full enjoyment of fortune 
and reputation, when, passing on the Thames from 
London to Kew, in the summer of 1748, ho caught ; 
a cold, which turned to a fever, and put an end to 
his life August 27, in the mxob year. He was 
buried at luchmond, without a|jther monument or 
inscription, bnt his memory has been honourably 
dealt with in other places, and by various means. 
The tribute which entitles him to rank in these 
pages, supplies one proof of these, and the clawical 
elegy of Collins may be gratefiilly referred to as 
evidence of another. After hUi death, his works 
Were edited by his Mend add patron, Sir George 
Lyttleton, to defray tho expose ot his monu- 
*ment, and a tragedy, entitled “Ooriolanus,” was 
acted for the benefit of his family. The latter met 
the fate, not undeserved by every presumptuous 
effort to emulate Shakspeore, whether the hogp 
be to rise where he soared, or to escape a tall 
where ho so rarely failed. The “ Coriolanus'” of 
Thomson is utterly forgotten. Moro agreeable ob¬ 
servations are to lie made, not only upon bis 
writings but upon his actions also. He was a fond 
•relation, and a faithful friend; his heart was gene¬ 
rous and his hand open, and he never refused to 
give when he had the power. He has been cen¬ 
sured for being infirm of purjKise, and so unsys¬ 
tematic, that even in his most prosperous days, 
his affairs were generally denmited ; and we are 
also told, that his conviction of this weakness was 
so strong as to lead him to deSP-n an eastern talc 
exemplary of his own character, the title of which 
was to have been “ The Man who Loved to be in 
Distress.” As a poet, he is entitled to the highest 
rank, and tiie greatest praise. The “ Seasons ” 
still enjoj a roost popular celebrity, and eminently 
merit all the euloo'y diat iias been lavished upon 
them. The style of verse, thought, and expression, 
are all distinctive of the author, and each peculiarly 
felicitous, somewhat elaborate it is true, but always 
energ<«tic, and if not most musical throughout, still 
never liarsh v-r rude. He sees everything that can 
interest and cxcitp in nature, and sets his sense of 
each before the readei', with the addition of every 
charm which the fancy of genius can pour on them. 
His descriptions of sceneiy are admirably appro- 
pdate and effective; when nature varies, he changes 
sympathetically with her ^is always light when she 
is lively, splendid when she is magnificent, and 
majestic when she is sublime. The “ Seasons” dis¬ 
play at every turn and in every vidssUude, a mind 
the most acomuplished, and an eloquence the most 
florid. In fine, i eXt to Milton, as the poet of blank 
vei-se, Thomson, of ail the poets of tho eighteenth 
centurj', may justly take rank. 


ISAAC WATTS. 


Db. Watm has been honoured with a small 
tabular monument of white marble, in th^ sdhth 
usle. It is divided into two parts by a fascia, over 
which appears a bhtt, supported by chendis, and 
underneath, in relief, a represmtation of the doctor, 
seated in the act of composition, with a descending 
angel by his side, who opens to him tho mysteries 


of the globe. Tho inscription is confined to the 
dates of his birth and death. 

Of Isaac Watts, who has been pronounced by 
Dr, JFofanson, perhaps somewhat hastily, “ the first 
of tile dissenters who courted attention by the 
graces of ku^ge,” there is but a meagre a^- 
1 count to be given. In his case that dearth of ad- 
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vmtoTC «nd TwHad interest wbieh jwoverbii^y anted genwoei^^ «tod biendly dependence, which it 
Occam in tile hhwcnphjr of litemiy men, was in* wwe by no meaiu tBsy to match. From the date 
creased Iqr.a^riAly constitution, and a life of bodily oi his admiaeion into diis family, the more active 
infirmities* The deUvetyof a sermon, the com* buMnese of the, ministry was dkcharged by his 
positimt a. hymn, <he publication of a volume, assis t an t, and .his time was dmply engaged in ocea- 
unifnmiy im^otiw,'* but never dazzling; such tonally pressing to h» congre^tion, and in writ* 
were tiie peaceful wcupations of fais time, and to ing and pnbUshing his wwks. His salary amounted 
Ms printM#ovka<diiefly, therefore, can a refermice to ItXlf. a*year, one third of which he always ex* 
be m^e fat the recortb of his i^est existence, pended in acts of charity. To this quiet state of 
Hewasbomat^utluunpton, July 17,1074, and was existenoc he only idded ^e relief of Iwiliar visits, 
tite oldest of nine c^ldten. His father is reported ‘and private hstruetion. WfaQe any strength re* 
to have been originally a shoemaker, but he subee* maii^ to him the cure of souls appears'to have 
kept a boardiitg-sohool, and acquired station been^is only occupation: religion was always the 
by hismoney,repatktionbyhisknowlMge,andoon- topic of his conversation, and wherever it gives 
sideration amongs^ his sect by the persecutions he' pli^ to another subject in his writings, moral and 
endured for bis religious opinions in the reign of philosophical instruction is conveyed in its stead. 
Charles II. The precocious aptitude for learning Thus usefully employed, bis strength wore gradually 
^ich young Isaac is said to nave displayed, was away, until November 2,1748, when, after being 
Mtraordins^y: it is aflSrined that be began to study for some time confined to his bed, he expired 
Latin in hts foui^ year. Being afterwards sent to mere bodily exhaustion. 

the gramiiiar*sriiooi of ^mtiunnpton, he was taught Dr. Watts received bis degree of D.D. from the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebreii'i'by the Rev. Mr. Pinfaorn, Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, b 1728. 
and attained so conspsoHous a proficiency, that it was The honour was unsolicited, cither by him or his 
proposed to raise a subscription for the purpose of*' friends, and must be admitted to have been re* 
entering him at the university. Bred a dissenter, speetably merited. His works, which extend to sx 
however, and conscieutienaly attached to his religi- volumes, were edited after his death, with a prefa* 
ouB creed, be honestly deelinra the advantages which tory account of his life, by Dr. Gibbms. Volumes 
Burii a course opened to his views, and repaired in L il. and iii. coi^tain “ Sermons, Religious Die* 
1690, to an acadeiqy established for students of his courses, and Essays,” &c. Vol. iv., includes bis 
own persuasion, by the Rev. Mr. Rowe, There he " Poems, a metrical version of the Psalms of David; 
had Hughes the p<et, and Horto, afterwards Arch- three books of Hymns and Spiritual Songs; and 
bishop of Tmun, for companions, above whom he Horse Lyrlcee,” also in three books. This last is 
was remarkable for the vivacity of lus wit, which, tiie nnbfication which induced Dr. Johnson to 
however, was always as decorous as his ccmduct was mirol him among tiie British poets. Vol. v. com* 
exemplaiy. In his nuumers he was a pattern to his prises " Logie, or the Rbht Use of Reason, in the 
sehool-fellowB; he sJso wrote his exercises, par* Enquiry a^ Truth; The Improvement of the 
ticularly in Latin, with a degree of judgment and Mind; The Knowled;^ of the Heaven and Earth 
extent of attunments whieh reflected equal honour made easy, or the First Principles of Astronomy 
on hjs talents and application. and Geogi^hy, by the Use of the Globes and 

In his nbeteenu year he communicated with Maps; Philosophical Essays; and a Brief Scheme 
the congregation of his tutor, Idr. Rowe, and left of Ontology.” The 6th volume is solely devoted to 
his academy after the lapse of snsther twelve- subjects of " Religious Controversy.” 
month. Two were now spmit in study and That the man wrote on all these various sub* 
tfae practice of rriigion at bis fothmr’s imdeuce, jects must have possessed considerable industry, 
after which he he^ine tutor to the son of Sir power of mind, and informatioa, will be easily ere* 
Jdbn Hartopp, at Stoke Newington. This office dited. The controversial pieces are now seldom to 
occi^ied his cares fw five years, from wbic^ how* be met with, though Dr. Johnson commends “ their 
ever, sonis mtmvals of relaxation were snitched, meekness of opposition, and mildness of censure.” 
and earaqst^ applied to h thorough comprehension The only point in them whieh has provoked recent 
of the Ho^ Seripttires. ' His first minmterial ap* interest, has beep founded upon some apparent 
pointnK«t was the place of assistaiit to Dr. C^iaun* vacillation in the doctor’s belief of tiie Trinity. His 
oey^ and be preached bis nutidec sermon on the " Logic,” hi which he borrowed from Le Clerc, has 
bmday which conditded fais four-aad-twentieth long bran admitted into the Universities; and his 
year. In tfareo yean mqre be succeeded Dr. " Improvement of the Mind,” attained an extraor* 
C^auacey in the charge of the con^gation, but dinary eircuktum; inti; neither of them are good 
'fW soon after attackra by a fit of illness, winch books. The greatestepr^se' to be pnmouneed on 
redace4 him to sucli a state of weakness, that Mr. them is, that mey set on foot a dmpUficatiuu of the 
price was called on to aid him in the discharge of science; while,’w the contraty, the greatest foult 
fahi pastoral duties. As his health became gimu* to be found with them is, that they retained still 
al)^ rahitrifonited be resumed his functions, and mudi of the factitious m^tifleations of the Arista* 
remainb^ aealoudy ^ployed at his post un^ tiie telian system. Evmy man learns from his own 
year 171% when he was srized witii a fever, which thoughts tiiat tiu operations of the human mind are 
lasted ad lohg sial ridentiy, that Ms whole frame sioftle in the exfireme. There can Ite no course 
was eod^vdM fo^ titeJWot of his life, therefore more opposed to nature and sense than to 

4tWM^ ik^ 0Mite3>M«<^dition that he attracted cdhfoSe the brain of a scholar with an immense 
vtfo notice pf Abney, who gave him a series of crude distinctions, heavy rules, and ab* 

iilBdenee in 1^* hepM^ tri INce Newington, which struae dogmas, whkffi prove little or nothing beyond 
.ha continuefi to wajdp teriu the hour of bis death, tiie unprofitaMe ingi^ity of the writer. Such 
Thehitorrd>n<dudedat(iR»didx<aad*tiiirty years, works ought to be explode from evray sound 
and eems^tesso honeuimlfie example of dirittter- scheme ofednoatiw, for the subatanoe of all that 
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can be Bafdy affirmed or uaefally incolcided respeot- 
ing the mind of man and the proeeaa ei diought, 
may be satis&ctorily explained in a score of pages. 

Nevertheless, the fact k not to-be concealed, that 
Watts has been a va-y jH^lar author: tiiere are 
few books in the EnglM language whjdii have been 
oftener printed, or more widely cironlated, than hk 
"Logie,” hk “ Improvements the Mind,” and his 
" Hvmns.” Indeed, thk last volume, as a religious 
work, may almost be said toranksnsxt to the "Book 
of Common Prayer;” and yet, pwhaps, there k* 
more spirit in the similar devotional poetry of 
Wesley. Nor was Watts’s reputation as a mmi and 
a pastor loss favourable than as a writer :*^Dtle 
and modest, tender to cluldren, and compassionate 
to the poor. He has been highly complimented 
for hk preaching: his enunciation was grave and 
dktinct, hk delivery emphatic, and hk manner, 
though never enforced by gesticulation, always 
deeply impressive. In fluency of language and fer. 
tility of ideas, he was rarely exceeded. Towards 
the close of hk career he used to pronounce hk 
discourses extemporaneously, a fact more creditable 
to the clioracter of hk abiUties than owld be con¬ 
jectured, for he appears to have possessed but little 
originality. 

Of hk poetry Dr. Johnson has {pven, upon the 


whole, a contradictory acoonnt, commencing, by 
awarding him credit for several qualities of the 
purert ^er, and conoluding with an enumeration 
of positive faults, which far outbalance the opposite 
statement. The truth k, he bad few of the attri¬ 
butes of a pwt, and whereve^m happened to com¬ 
mand attention, or excite approbation, hk success 
proceeds rather from afamiliari^ with the classics 
than hk own natural powers. He k never ru;^ed, 
and seldom loose, forced; but feeling, fancy, and 
invention are quMities with whidi he was sparingly 
imbued: hk boldest passages are iU-mstained loans 
&om sacred writ; nor Soe9 he attract by that 
polkhed style for which a schblar is usually re- 
'markable. It k curious to observe, that tiiough hk 
private character aboundtsd with ^iety, benevolence, 
and charitable acts, hk poems dwell on few of the 
mercies by which one would suppose such a man to 
have been most affected. On tbo contrary, hk veides 
are darkened with terrors; heaven with him k in 
general avenging, and the Deity formidable; im¬ 
precation and punishment overload hk cadences, 
and leave the page barren of those gentle breath- 
■ings of toletation by which a Christian pastor and 
an enlightened philosopher ought chiefly ti^ delight 
to move the hearts of hk readers. 
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The monument to the memory of Sir Peter War¬ 
ren k placed in the south transept. It k a costly 
and imposing structure, by Roubiliac, remarkable 
for the spirit and finish characteristic of the ai*tkt, 
and all the figurative mystery for which the sculp¬ 
ture of the couutrj’ down to the pi-esent day has 
almost invariably been reproved, back-ground 
k gracefully occupied by a falling flt^, in front of 
which k a figure of Neptune placing a half-body 
bust of the admiral upon a pedestal. An effective 
personification of Navigation regarding the bust 
with intenae expression flUs the other extremity. 
Thk k the inscription 

Sacred to the memory of • 

Sib Peteb Warben, 

Knight of the Bath, and Vice-Admiral of the Red 
Squadron of the British Fleet, and 
Member of Parlkment 
For the City and Liberty of Westminster. 

He derived hk descent from an ancient 
£|mily of Ireland: 

Hk fame and honours from hk virtues and abiUties. 

How eminently these were ^kplayed. 

With what vigilimce and spirit they were exerted 
In the various services wherein he bad the honour 
to command, 

And ^e happiness to conquer, 

WiU be more properly record^ in the annals <d' 
Great Britain. 

On thk tablet, Affeetion with Truth musf saf, 
That deservedly esteemed hi {Oivate life. 

And universally renowned for hk pnblie conduct, 
The indicions and gallant officer 
Possessed all the amiable qualities of -the friend, 
The gentleman, and Christian: 


But the Almighty, 

Whom alone he feared, and whose grudous pro¬ 
tection he had often experienced, 

Was pleaaod to remove him from a place of honour 
To an eternity of happiness, 

On the 29th day of Jul^, 1752*, 

In the 46th year of hk ago. 

Susannah, hk amicted wife, caused 
Thk Monument to be erected. 

* Tills was tbe month and year in which Joseph Gascoigne 
Nightingale died, to whom, and to his wife, Roubiliac erected 
the tomb in the Chapel St. John the Evangelist, which 
has berime so celebrated. The inscription is simple: 

Here rest the ashes of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale, of 
Uamhead, In the County of Devon, Esq., who died July 20, 
1702, aged 56; and of Lady Elizabeth, hla wife, daughter 
and CO heiress of Washington, Earl Ferrara, who died Aug. 
17, 1734, aged 27. Their only son, Washington Gascoigne 
Nightin^e, Esq., deceased, in memory of their virtues, did 
by bis iut wiR, order tbis^monument to be erected. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham has appropriately selected in his 
“Handbook to Westminster Abity," some of the various 
critical notices of this performance; in avalUng ourselves of 
which wc caq safely recommend the volume as a most con¬ 
venient, correct, and tastefhl companion to all visitors who 
desire to be well guided and informed while examining the 
architecture and mMiuments of this interesting edifice. 

” ‘ The bottom of the monument (says Washington Irving) 
is represented as throwing open its marble doors, and a 
sheeted skeleton is starting forth. The shroud is failing 
frtan hU fleshless frame, as he launches his dart at Us vld- 
tim. 0h« k sinking into her affrighted husband'i arms, 
who strives with vain and frantic efibrt to avert the Mow. 
The whole la exeented with terrible truth and spirit; we 
almost flincy wa hear the gibbering yell of triumph, burstliif 
from the Jaws of the spectre.' 

•• hike eveiything that is the subject of admiration, Mr. 
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Peter WetteD, an office emineDt amongst his 
eontemponttles for his prOfessionsl gallantry and 
private Tirfuei, was a native of Ireland, and bom, 
3 the repiieSt^tatioa of bis epitaph be true, about 
tile year 1708. It is generally reported that he 
ekrti?^ the navjv^ an eariy a^, and yet no 
ahei^t Iibs lieen'preserved of his serviees, until 
the year 1727, when he was a post captain on 
bo^ the Grafton, which was one of the ships 
nnd^ Sir Charles Wager in the Meditemneair. 
Upon tiiis station he could have spent no g^t 
tiihe, for he is Boon after found sailing to the West 
ImBes, in the Soleb^ frigate, for the purpose <3 
executeg the ccmditions of a peace with Spain, 
Fn»n tms voyage he returned in 1729, and was' 
removed into the Leopard, of hO guns, with whirii 
he joined Sir Charles Wager, at Sj^ibead, and 

^IghttngaJe'B monument U sIm meSuhteot of eiltIcUm. 
Walpole osltt It more theatiis^ttan eepvlchral: lif Vbixmaii 
it is styled an epigiamniatle ctmeett. ‘‘ilie Death (says 
Allan Cunningham) is meanly imagined; he is the common 
dzybonet of every vulgar tale. It was not so that Milton 
dealt with this difficult al)ygo>y. We are sstisfled with the, 
iodietinet image which he gives us 

* Wind seemed his head 

The likeness of s kingly crown had on. 

We hsve no grinning jaws, ner^/nsnowless bones here. The 
poet saw the difficulty, the sculptor saw none.* 

“ 'Still with this aUigoricti drawback, (says Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham) it it n noble monument. The dying woman would do 
honour to any srtisd’ Her right arm and hand are cim- 
eidered by eculpton as the perfection of fine workmanship, j 
Llib seems slowly receding from her tapering fingers, and ' 
her quivering wrist. Those (he adds) who ate not pleased 
with the natursi pathos of one part, are captivated by the 
allegoricsl extravagance of another; and persons who care 
for none of these matters, find enough to a^he in the diffi¬ 
cult workmanship of the marble skeleton 

“ On the south side of the monument is the artist’s name 
and the date: £. F. SimiiHac, intt. et sc. 1761. He died in 
1762.” 

'■ giB PnaKCJs Vans (d. 16ol) —AdJtdnlBg the Hightln- 
gaie monument is a more ancient work, one of the finest in 
the Abbey, a work of importance in the history of art in 
England. This is the monument to Sir Francis Vere, the 
grast Low Cduntiy soldier of Elizabeth’s reign, the general 
of Ota EBgUah fotoes there for upwards of twenty years. He 
Wysof ihe'Oxfimd family, ‘and brought,’ as Naunteu says, 
'more gj^ to tiionsme of Veto than he took of blood Aw 
the ftunl^'aif'tixfirtd,' • • 

" Four knights ato represented kneeling and supporting 
on thoir shoulders a table, on which tie fte ssWtM ports of 
a oomplete suit of srmouzv UnderneaHt is -s' future of Sir 
Francla, lying ht a loose (prwtt on a quilt of alahastei. 

“ When Bwldllac was ereeth\g his monument to Mts. 
ir^tihgals, he was found one day by Cayilue, tlie Abbey 
toascn, standing yrEh Ms anab fMded, and his looks fixed 
upon fcMgbtly figures which support the canopy 

pver the statite mf ghr frsocis, Vere. As Qayfeie i^pteached, 
tte. ,«steugba^'''’Fnnehmsh laid bis haad’on fait asm, 
and said iu awhiqier, ‘Hnsbi hmfoj 
he 'bgai)E Frewnily.’ 

" WidMteAfidFhcxwtt have expressed their praises, but 


^ Avnlifitio hsMahi modenod Ms drapery for Ms monu¬ 
mental ifoui«R(.|f|^<«arVjsd ll,lt^ itscdf, wMeh he 

dlpped Ate^imldtri^ SO that when he had pleated 
l|l^iaiL^foAE 'ti> nQ#aB4fo'g> and then proceeded with 
.Jhfiltiim') teiiwtentfadii^ he did with all the 

Mllliv da Xiw. ffigh^sihfs Xjfo 

tySwdhiiNfivtA'ip.gg.,• ‘V -.p , ■ ‘ 


there remained for two years in conBcqnence of 
the unsettled state of our ftmrign relations. 

In 1742 , be was anin in the Mediterranean, on 
board a new ship, tiie Launceston, of forty Kuns, 
in which he captured the Perej^na, an eighteen 
^ private«L off Port Mahon. His next ship was 
me su^b, of sixty guns, and his next station the 
West indi^ where be became emnmodore of a 
small squi^rw at Antigua, and distinguished him¬ 
self by the alaerity andSuccees of bis movements; 
'fw, between February 12 and Jtme 24,1744, he 
captured no lees than four-and-twenty prizes. 

In U45 an attack was made on Loaisbour;g, the 
capital of Cap Breton, in North America, and 
Commodore Wamn was sent from the Leeward 
Islands to mipeiintend the navid operations con¬ 
nected with tile siep. Arriving at Canso, in Nova 
Sootia, with four ships of forty guns each, April 25, 
he found the troops prepared for service, and re¬ 
embarking on the 28th, came to an anchor in 
Gabarus ^y, which is only a mile below Louis- 
bui%, on the SOIli. The opposition was feeble; 
while the city was invested by the military, under 
General Pepperel, Commodore Warren receiving 
a reinforoement of three ships of the line, seized 
upon two French &iptes and a snow on the 20th 
of May. The followmg raOrning he sailed in pur¬ 
suit of a large ship- reported to be hovering off the 
station, came up with her during the course of the 
dajr, and after a short but earnest contest, made 
hET a capture. She proved to bo the Vigilante, a 
new Fr^h man-of-war, mounting 64 guns, carry¬ 
ing five hundred and sixty men, and emnmanded 
by the Mar^uk de Fort Muson. Her destination 
was Lottisbiug, for the relief of whioh she was 
heavily laden with stores, cannon, and gunpowder, 
besides the proper equipments for a sevenfy-gim 
ship, which was on the stocks at Canada. While 
this advantage was acquired in one direction, a 
French brigtmtine, ohaigcd with brandy and pro¬ 
visions, made her appearance nearer shore, and 
was also taken with ease. 

The beneficial consequences of th^ enterprises 
soon became evident. Bereaved of snccour, ^e 
French garrison was reduced to an extremity. 
June 14, the preparations for a genend assault by 
land and sea were completed, but at four o’clock on 
tbs following morning a flag of truce came from 
the cky, aim tend^ of capitulation were sub¬ 
mitted to the boeiegeis. The messenger was 
ordered to return for an answer on the following 
day, vbm the commanders tiiought proper to take 
possessihn of tile place, upon the condition of trans¬ 
porting tiie French free of expense to Rochefort, 
and permitting them to keep their effects. The 
Frei^ flag was acooraingly lowered, and the 
tirii eolouxa hoisted in its place on the mining of 
the 17th instant^ and in the afremoon of the same 
dpy, Warren entered the.hio'bour with considerable 
state. Thus, after a siege of forty-seven days, tiie 
Island of Cape Breton was snbjeeted to the crown 
of England, an essential victory, for which Wairmt 
was made rear-admiral of the blue. 

Bet^ng to En^tmd, he caijoyed an interval of 
reAxaliim, but was nevertheless promoted to be 
rmr-admiial of the white during the ensuing ymr, 
Eariy in 1747 two French squadrons, of great 
force, were reported to he in a state of equipment 
in Brest hurboor, and Warren was appointed 
second in commmd of a fleet under Admiral 
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Anaon, which was commissioned to counteract 
their movements. The armament, with which 
Anson now came in contact, amounted to thirty- 
eight sail, led by Monsiuirr de Jonquiere, and was 
discovered oif the coast of f'rance on the 3rd of 
May, As soon as the British admiM recognised 
the enemy, he hung out signals for a line of battle. 
These Warren affecting not to observe, gave notice 
of a general cluwe, for which be set his top-gallant 
sails. For this daring act, which the laws of the 


4gns for a general chaao. The British «uled on 
eagerly, and the battle terminated highly to their 
glory. Bttt the business of this sketch is confined 
to the conduct of Rear-admiral Warren. He carried 
his fiag on board the DevoUah^ of 60 guns, and 
fell close upon the Seiieax^lwhich carried the 
French Admiral Having silenced this opponent, 
he hastened to attack tha Invincible, bearmg the 
flag of the Chevalier de St. George, who was second 
m command; and after a short encounter dis¬ 


service punished witii c-rtain death, he justified mwted her also. The vigour of these as^ults, 
himself at the moment, by observing to his cap- being ably seconded by his companions, the victory 
tain *, that if ho lost lime in foHowmg theWirders was speedily completed, and sk two deckers, and 


of his superior, the French must inevitably escape, • 
and he was resolved to satisfy his conscience. For¬ 
tunately for the result, Anson no sooner observed 
these prt)ceedings, than he fell in with Warren’s 
views, and, abandoning his first intention, made 

* Thli Captain was Temple West, who afterwards became 
an admiral, and usurped a conspicuous portion of public 
regard, by the disinterestedness of his conduct, when the 
unfortunate Byng was tried and executed. Upon that occa¬ 
sion he was sent to England under arrest in the same ship ' 
with tlte admiral, but was released ftom confinement, and 
made a principal witness on the Court Martial. In this 
capacity his conduct proved so acceptable to the ministry, 
that he was instantly promoted in his fiag, and nominated a 
Uord of the Admiralty. But he haf too much honesty to 
avail himself of such invidious ctreurostanres. Ho saw 
that Byng was sacrificed to a faction, and he resolved not to 
act lender them. Accordingly, the first command to which 
he was appointed was no sooner gazetted, than ho addressed 
a public letter to the Admiralty, and spiritedly declared that 
be would accept of no responsibility nbile the principles 
uiMin which Byng had been executed, were inculcated by 
Government. He has received the tribute of a monument 
in the north aisle, from which the following expressive in¬ 
scription is copied 

“ Sacred to the memory of Temple West. Eaq., who dedi¬ 
cated himself, ftom his earliest youth, to tire naval service 
of his country, and rose with merit and reputation to the 
rank of Vice-admiral of the White, Sagacious, active, in¬ 
dustrious, a skilful seaman, cool. Intrepid, and resolute, he 
proved himself a gallant ofilcer. In the signal victory ob¬ 
tained over the French, May .1, 1747, he was captain of the 
ship which carried Sir Peter Warren, and acquired peculiar 
honour even on that day of general glory. In the less suc¬ 
cessful engagement near Minorca, May 20,1700, wherein, as 
Uear-admiral, be commanded the second division, his dis¬ 
tinguished courage and animated example were admired Iiy 
the whole British squadron i confessfd by that of Prance, 
and, amidst the national discontent Which followed, re¬ 
warded as they deserved, by the warmest applauses of bis 
country, and tbs Just approbation of bis Bovercigi'.. On the 
17th of November following, he was appointed one of the 
Lords (knnmissionera of the AdmlrUty. He adorned his 
station by a modesty which con&aled ftom him bis own 
merit, and a candour which disposed him to reward that of 
other*. With these talents he possesseti the milder p'aces 
of domestic life; to the ftank and generous spirit of an 
officer, he added the ease and politenfss of a gentleman j 
and with the moral and social virtues of a good man, he 
exercised the duties of a Christian. A Mfe so honourable to 
himself, so dear to his friends, so useful to his country, was 
ended at the age of forty-three, A.Df 17S7. To preserve to 
posterity his fame and bis example, this monument was 
erected by the daughter of the brave unfortunate fialchen, 
the wifb of Temple Wott, A.D. 1701.” 


Persevering in active service, Admiral Warffh 
was stationed with a squadron off Cape Fmisterre 
in the month of July following, where he fell in 
with two French ships of war, convoying four 
valuable merchantmen. Giving instant pursuit, the 
whole body ran into a bay on tiie Island of Ssorgo, 
where one of the men-of-war being fired in despair 
by her crew, the merchantmen were got^ff, and 
conducted to Portsmouth. On the following day 
he received notice from a privateer that a numerous 
fleet of coasters had taken refuge in Sediere Bay, 
near Cape Ortegal, and detacheS a sloop and dogger, 
who returned to him two d^ after with five 
prises, and a Spanish frigate, and the more agreea¬ 
ble afisnrance, that the guns lay spiked, and the 
batteries overturned at Sediere, and that no less 
than four-nnd-twenty vessels had been destroyed 
ill the bay. 

After driving a French frigate of thirty-six 
gnus on shore, near Cape Pinas, on the 8th of July 
he returned to England, and was made vice-admiral 
of the white. September 2, he set sail on another 
ciniise, but fell so ill that he was obliged to resign 
h'.s command, and retire to his seat at Westbury, 
in Hampshire. Peace being proclaimed during the 
following^year, the fleet was dismantled, and he was 
left witliout opportunity for distinotion. He carried 
with him, however, into private life a chameter 
the most estimable, and a popularity the most 
euthusiastic. It was at the gouem election, in 1747, 
that he became representative of Westminster, 
and on the 12th of May, 1748, was nominated vice- j 
admiral of the red. Another instance of tiie con¬ 
fidence with which be was regarded occurred in 
1752, when the alderman’s gown for the ward of 
Billings !^te became vacant, and he was unani¬ 
mously presented with the freedom of the city of 
London, for the express purjioBe of being elected 
intothe Court of Aldermen. This unexpected honoim 
he endeavoured to decline, conceiving the duties it 
would impose incompatible with his professional 
avocations. The livery of the ward however per¬ 
sisted in their ideas, and he was imanimnusly re¬ 
turned for the office, but paid a fine of 60W. rather 
than undertake it. This amicable altercation con¬ 
cluded, he paid a visit to Ireland, and was there 
seised with fever, which suddenly closed his career 
at the date speeffied on his monument. 
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Tasxx u «j^estal tablet immediately under 
Peroeval'a large monument in the nor^h aisle, 
which records the merits of Dr. Mead, who wm 
about the most popular and extensive msd! 
practitioner of tho last century; This tribute to his 
memory was executed-by S‘ heeir^bers, and coi sists 
of a t^let omameated with eiublt 'mtical devices 
surmounted by a bust, under whicn is an appro-< 
priate epitaph in Latin.— > ■ ■ 

M.'k ' ’! 

*•’ HicnARm Maxn, Archiatn, 

Antiqu4 apud pur iganaes familift nati, 

Qm fbmam Imua vu}garnun»3dicia<tni f»ciendu 
In prnn4 juventute adeptus 
Tantd nonunis ce*'ritate post^ lublar^ 

Ut medieorum hujns smbuh prin''eps habelMur. . 

In mgris ourandis lenis erat ac mi^erioora 
£t ad ^^peres gratuito juvandos semper paratus, 
Intmr tutmuas autera aitis salutaris occupationes 
Operibus non pauois docte et ele^anter couscriptis, 
<4a«e ingenio ^xsmcaci et usu dmtumo notaverat 
In generis hmhmii commodum volgavit. 
Litenrum qupqne et literatomm patronus 
singu laris 

Bibliotheeam lectissinuuu optimia et rarissimis libris 
Veterumque ortium monumentis refertam 
comparavit, 

Uhi eruditomm coHonpiis labors ^evabat diumos. 
Animo itaque excelso prmditus et moribns humanis 
Orbiaque literati laudibus undique cs''pulata8 
Magno splendore et digniutm vitd peractA 
Annorum tandem ae fiunm satur plamde obiit 
XIV K^endaa Moriias a.i>. mikxuv. setatis 
sum uixxi. , 

ArUum bnraaniorum danmo baud famle reparabili 
Quibns ipse tantum fuerat decus et presidium. 
Bis matrimonio vinctue. 

Ex priori decern suscepit literos; 

Quorum tras tantum supeiutites rabireliquit, 
Duasfilias virisarchiamorunrhonore omaUs iiuptas 
Et mnra sui ipskis aominis filium 
Qui pistatH caus4 patri opdme de se merito 
Monumentum hoe poui cumrit. 

Sacred to the Memory 
Of Richard Mead, an eminent Pbysirian, 

Who acquired during His eariiest youth 
J 1 I 0 fiommon repubttimi in the practice of medicine; 

Sttbse^nsntly ftaurished with a name of,su^ 

' celebrity 

Tbat heiisas. esteemed the fint Doctor*of bis age. 

in healing die sick, 

Abd. relieve the poor gratuitonsly, 

mtt poWiatimis of hit salutary art, 
benefit human kind, 

.Vi' 5-'/'' feiir,works, 

lrf;|«imfiwt^&tctleffet and persevering 
f expBih»^1a«d 4« lMn^^ as Elegantly written. 
A THtrtiindliir petro^ liditers and the lemned, 
He b(d)|xs|^ bdMee'wHb tte best 
and M ancient art, 

|ikaii;s witib; tim eonveraa- 



Thus gifted with a mind 04 t anners the 

’ m'sthun». 

Andcovereu a> quarten. with . to praises of 
► j tne literary wo'id, 

'_placidly expired, satiated with fame and 

friendshi-. 

On tlSe 14th kalend ^cl4 in the year of our 
Lo«d MoccMv.. .U 01 his age »xxx.. 

. * '.“I . Jjuiy not easily reparable ' the poiite arts, 

' Of V'hich he was so great ai. ornament and 
protect on. 

He v 3 twice bound in marriage; 

By uiie first he hs'' ten childre... 

Of whom he left otxij three surdvora. 

Two daughters, married to eminent pnysioans. 
And one sou, bearing his own name. 

Who in piety erected this monument 
To the best of lathers. 

' 1 i 

';' S',i< '.(',?'d Mead was uo»m at Stepney, then only a 
vilk'.Vi, near London, in August, .878. He was 
the okiventh son St me Reverend Mathew Mead, 
who had been ejected from the living of the parish 
for noneonformi^ in 1662, but who continued to 
preside over a nesb^rkn congr^tion in the 
neighbourhood, until heiiig accused of conspiracy 
against the government, he found it prudent to 
inlhdraw into Holland, This event took place in 
1683. '^he subject of this sketch was then left 
behin .n England and placed under the care of a 
Mr. Singleton, who bad lost the post of second 
master at Eton school, for religious scruples of the 
same nature. After a rapid proficiency m classical 
attainments under this gentleman, young Richard 
repaired to Utrecht in 1669, and after a three 
years course of study there, proceeded to Leyden, 
where he began to devote his mind to the medical 

E rofession, in company wikH tue eolebr'ted Doer- 
aave. After visiting Italy, and receiving a degree 
of M.D. at Padua in 1695, he spent some time at 
Rome and Naples, and returning to Loudon, 
settled himself in the house he had beon bom in. 
His praiitice r lu jreputstion gzv w rapidly; but it 
was not until . 17 ^ that he first appear^ as an 
author, in the '' rm of a short treatise entitled ** A 
Mechanical Auxmn. of Poisons." This p iblication 
attracted rotiue, uid was reprinted qeveral times; 
but he gradually Uqdifl^ and retracted many of 
his op'mons on the sul^ct, and seems at last to 
have attai ' 4 »d a conviction titat’lie was unable to 
support the theory upon which he orig^lly started. 
After becoming a Fellow of tiie Royal Society, in 
which he subi^aently attitihed the rank of vice- 
president under Sir Isaac Newton, he was chosen 
physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1708, a situ¬ 
ation which he eoatinaed to hidd until 1715, when 
the mititiplioity of his engagements «om;^ed him 
to vesien u. 

Dox^ the year 170A Dr. Mead ag^ presented 
biinsrif before the public as an autimr, and under 
cmcious circumstances. He entitled his composition 
* De Imperio Solis et Lunas in Comore Humano et 
morifis inde oriundJs;" on the “ Influence of the 
Sun and Moon over the Human FUune, and the 
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]{&ladIos thence arisii> j;*’ 8vo. This was an attempt 
to i^ply Newton’s Doctrne of Attraction tn animal 
economy, and show that the living systet-i) like the 
sea and the atmcMjihere, was )>enodioaJly affected 
■by tbe'uia%eii of the mn and , fVom some 

readers, the manner in which ihifc fiXVSy ^as do - 
loped secured th-; approhatioa d-/* t»* h^nnity' 
Blit j. is needless to obser 4,^ ' •«> jprinciple wa- 
nnsnsfcsinable, and b' ^ ce ^*.e reputat( | 
of the treatise t-vai>' e . • _ « 

In the cmirse of * » received a | 

diploma from the Uni'iijUty . •*, and three * 

years after tiiat was nnoiitted liito ino Coltp if 
Physicians, in wfaioh b*- tilled -f > of ceneor j 
in the years I71<b 175fb a>»d 17 - now sb ?«! 

at the noad c f ’’is profession, ’’id co .lue^ ‘o main¬ 
tain his r" Ilk nniil the' ime * * his death, iiOk v crely 
by a character for su^ierior modi-al si iH ’t alfo 
for his iiiumate ae<|i’,'Ui>t!<nee with kidence lunj 
polite letters, ^nd » liberal /' nv.na^o and hoiP,>it- 
ablo entertainment of the lea/ued. Amongs otliei- 
acts of his generous nature, ae pecuniary iu.rt!ut-> 
ance ho afford”! Caw the hisior i, for the pur¬ 
pose of editing an editi'n of * The ikon, d* jt i't ■ 
tc be particularly recorued. In 17i!) a plaguf? j 
‘out at Marseilles, and so 'treat an alarn wa (( c '^-1 
iu London, that Mr. Secrotar. Cr t, - apy './■ ’.p t 


! Dr. Mead for an opinion of its contagiousness. Tits 
result was a treatise dedicated to the secretwy, 
and called “A Short Discourse concerning Pesti¬ 
lential Contagion,” which went through several 
editions. He was one of ^ first supportors of 
inoculation for the small poxlkfind took a part in 
the experiments tried upon the convicts in Newgate 
1 test its efficacy. In 1727, he was nominated 
physician to Geor^ It., an appointment in which 
i> enjoyed the rare satishiotion of having as asso¬ 
ciate pltysicians Ids two sons-in-law, Dr. Wiiinot, 
F. Nichols. In 1737 he was offered, but de- 
hed, thc-prreidency of the ftqjlege of Physicians. 
^ is ’•'.abilitj, owin"; to.the extent of his practice, to 
attend to the duties of the officp was the cause of 
thi? Two other works from his pen remain 

to be notic I, “ De Morbis Biblicls,” published in 
l/49,and*’ Blonita Medica,”in 175*' Dr. Mead vMs 
buried in tb® > emple CliurcVi, and we' be admitted 
TO'have been held ir the hirfbest estimation by the 
m^fessional faien of ag wnen it is remembered 
that 'r. I’remd hf w. • i him with the dedication 
of his “Histor’^.f l»'”dii,ine,” and that the propriety 
•of the pelee’i^ has /er V‘’h disputed. His libraiy, 
I ’id cdt.eetion of antii,uities and paintings, w«re sold 
by anctiun, and are still referred to by the curious 
m such matters as amongst tlie best of the period. 
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High above th«- door opening into tiie north oniM 
aisle * is a sumptuous muuuiiieiit to the memory if 
this Admiral. The design by James Stuart being 
wholly figurative is censurable, but th' .ntion 
by Scheemakers is masterly. The Admiral, l•■}bed 
111 the Roma], toga, is iiitrodueed amidst a grove of 
palm trees. Un the one side is a pcrsouiticatiou (,> 
tile Goddess, or Geiiiue. of Calcutta, prustrsTO; and 
on the other a similar statue of Chandemagore, 
whic;- js to be distinguishe'’ ■‘he chains with 

whiclt it appears bcumU .iise ’’ution runs 

thus:— / 

To the Mei.iory of Ch t? A'iiti/; 
Vice-Admiral of the White, Coiamnnd.jr’y’it’' 
of his Majesty’s Na il P’orcos i^ J:e 

’ ' , .••■V, 

* In the sdjotntnit aisle, but luiire tu the eas/ tj.iS. 
1 onument, to Admiral Holmea, an jdWt,’ of wao. , Jwi, 
occurs repeatedly m these pages. H- e^rewnteiJr a*'# 
Roman warrior, testing his hand on^canronn ' 
carriage. An anchor, dag ..aifi and olher uaval emblw u 
dlversUy the back gAiund. It Is a striking performance, 
firom the chisel of Wilton, an artist of tgmsldetable merit, 
and not unworthy, particukuly in point of the execr' -'n ot 
his tuhjsMts, to, be the successor of Roubiliac, but one by 
whom nature and propriety are often sacrificed to effect. 
The Inaeription is thus engraved 

To the Memory dl 
Cvaauis HoiJini. Esq. 

Rear-admiral of the White, * • 

Commander-In-Chief of hit Majesty's Pleet stationed at 
Jamaica, 

He died the filst of Kovember, 1701, 

Aged 60. 

Erected by Me grateful Nieoee, 

Mary Stanwix, and Eueretla Bowie. 


Who died at CalcntU, on the 16th of August, 1757j 
In tks 44th yenr of bis age. 

The Easi j oia Company, 

As a gi-atefnl U’srimony of the signal advantages 
wliii’h tliey ol'taiued by bis valour and conduct, 

('. Ufcd this utoi.mnent to be erected. 

Tliorc are .x ‘O three shields, conspicuously placed, 
with the '■jllowing dates:— 


Gcrcah 
xken Fe- 
■uaiy 23, 
■ 75 <>. 


Cbandema- 
gore taken 
March 23, 
1767, 


Calcutta 
freed Janu¬ 
ary 2, 
1767. 


, ^le carlinst account preserved of Admiral Wat- 
' lion in the annals of the navy, is an appointment 
j t;i be captain of the Garland frigate, in Februai'y, 
which he retained until 1741, when, being 
tioned in the Mediterranean, he was removed 
I i. TO the Plyroqiitit of ssixty guns. His next ship 
’ wim tie Dragon,on boa’’d of which be attracted 
distinction for his ^'lantry in the affair off Toulon. 
Rettt.«h>mg to England, he soon after obtained the 
Princess Lipiish, also m tixty guns, attached to the 
two sqnadtonfi under Anson and Hawke, which 
encountered Mesrihura de Jonquiere and De L*£n- 
tendier m 1747, occasioni'. on which Watson gratly 
improved his repntetion for bravery and discrimi¬ 
nation. 

A abort interval of peace supervened, but the 
goveniment was so well pleased wltii Watson’e 
conduct, tiiat during the course of the same year 
he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and eom” 
numder-in-ebief of the North American station, 
with the loeid rank of governor of Newfonndland. 
From these occupations he was withdrawn, in 1764, 
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tq b9 tniurfemd to that aoono of bie greatest 
honoors, tbe East ladies, over which, after a very 
brief, hut briUiaat period of service, ho ranhed per¬ 
haps only seerad to tlie celebrated Clive, amongst 
the foaaders of the British ascondaiicy in Asia. 
Arrived at Bombay ir Wovember, 17fid, he promptly 
nndwtook to avamrow the power of the noted 
pirate Angrb, by reducing the fortress of Getioh, 
whidi was the capital of hie dominions. The port 
and harbour having been carefully sounded, Watww 
collected his sgiiadron, and ^ter receiving on board 
a detachment of troops, headed by Colonel Clive, 
set sail for Goriah, brnaiy 7 - As he approached 
the piace n Mahrotta fleet, with a land force of 
eiglit thousand mim, put themselves under him, in 
the cluu'scter of aiiics. Thus succoured, ho reached 
his destination in safety, and s*.‘nt t.fiag to summon 
ths fortress. By this time it was discovered that 
Anp*ia had quitted tlie fort, bnt his wife and family 
still remained in it. and bis brotiier-iu-law, wlio 
commanded in his stead, boldly declared that he 
would fight to the lost extremity. 

Formidable arrangements were now made for 
the attack. The English passed into the harbour' 
in battle array, about noon, on the 12th instant, 
and were saluted as tiiey entered with a hea\y 
cannoDade fhum the batteries on the land and armed 
vessels on the water. This first assault was hotly 
returned, and the «ontost raged on until four in 
the afternoon, when a shell descended upon one of 
the largest vesselsCtmong the Indian fleet: she took 
fire, the flames circulated fiercely, and after an 
interval, the whole armament waa consumed. Still 
the enemy were undaunted, and the fight was main¬ 
tained until six in the evening, when another shell 
was thrown into tiie foi't, and that took fire also. 
The bomhdrdmont tnen ceased on both sides, and 
the English indulged in anticipations of a surrender. 

Awaib that the Mahratta luUes had btien engaged 
in hostilities against Angiia before the British ui- 
terfered, and suspecting that if forced to cede the 
place, the enemy might prefer a native to a foreign 
victor, Watson advised Colonel Clive to avail him¬ 
self of tlu I temporally suspension of sms, and laud ; 
his forces to watch the issue of the siege. Bat the 
followers of Anj^a were even yet indisposed to 
yield: they reduced the conflagration in the fort, 
and recommenced the cimcnaile with heart/spirit. 
The supatioTity of thelBritish, however, was by 
this time evident, and the fate of the besieged 
became ineritabie. Watson had warped his ships 
frse to the walls, and bis guns fcO«» effected a 
breach. This ft-<>sh advantage acquired, he invited 
yhegoromor to surrender, again redused. 

Cm the fellowing morning the English resumed 
tbs attack with vmonr, and tiie enemy reusted uu- 
danatedly^ imtil aSoutone o’clock, when their prin- 
eijpal Wi a tt si BS blew tro, and the gradual rdaxatUm 
01 thrir are flowed that thehr spirits were broken. 
At iSngth a ti^bite flag was hoisted at about fonr 
o’clock, «a4 a parley ensued. £v<m in this extre. 
miw tho h<ade|Bd disdained the terms proposed for 
titoU' aocnitahoe, and the bottle continuod until 
past Ava omteek, vihm (he brother of Angria finally 
subinBtod at dhiwtioti. 

The iiow«r of Aluria was now upset, and his 
mother, wife, and ehsdre% became prisoners. Two 
hundred ide^ of emnon, six brass mortars, a 
HMo st(w]( of awttRtnition, and specie and effects, 
h ^ of ^ ^ 


conquerors. Watson, ganrisoning the fort with six 
hundred men, stationM four armed vessels to pro- 
teet it by sea. rad thrni returned with ease and 
safety to Bombay. 

An&r refitting hie vessels, ho set sail for Madras, 
and there received intelligence of the rapture of 
Calcutta, and the trageily of tiie Black Hole, by the 
Nabob Rajah Dowla. No time was now to he lost; 
Clive, Watsfi, and the government of the district 
hastily concerted weosures, and on the 5th of Octo- 
"ber the army was embarked, and the fleet set sail 
for Calcutta. On the 5th of December, the squadron 
oast m^chur in Bolssow* Road, on the coast of Ben¬ 
gal ; and on the 28th Watson proceeded up the river 
with the Kent, Tiger, Salisbury, and the Bridge- 
uatcr ships of war, and the Kin^riier sloop. By 
the next day Clive had landed his men, invested 
the fortre'is of Budjio, and after an hour’s contest, 
reduced it to submission. The ships now proccedtd 
in their course up the river, and as fast as they 
advanced the enemy retired from their possessions 
along the shore, until Watson came to an anchor 
before Calcutta, January 2,1757. 

A sharp cannonade was opuned, but so superior 
was tiie conduct of the British, that after a struggle 
of two hours, the batteries were completely silenued, 
the enemy flew from their guns, and tho various 
I defences wore sucyssively seized upon with unex¬ 
pected ease and despatch. In this happy move¬ 
ment, uhich restored tlio British to ^heir power on 
the banks of the Gauges, only nine seamen and 
three soldiers were killed, while tho loss amongst 
tho enemy was considerable. Ninety-one pieces of 
cannon, tour mortars, and an abundant supply of 
ammunition, stores, and provisions, were seized, 
and the victors turned to urge the tide of success 
into other quarters. 

Accordingly, the city of Hoo^dy, situated higher 
up on the nver, waa besieged. At this place lay 
the Rajah’s great storehousea of salt, the Canaries 
for the support of his army, and the various depots 
from which alone he derived his means of carrying 
on the war. As the value of such a place was im- 
piwtant, no mean resislance to the b(«iegers was 
anticipated. Yet, fortunately for their cause, the 
attack was crowned with a success so speed}, tliat 
no detail of its progress can be interesting. 

Endeavours were now made to bring the Rajah 
to a treq^ty, but he rejected every overture, whether 
from Clive or Wa^n, with passionate energy, and 
vowed to extirpate the British, With this decla¬ 
ration he mustered an army amounting to 15,000 
foot, and 20,000 horse, and on tho 2nd of Februaiy, 
1757 , established himself in a position distant only 
a mile from Caleutto. In the engagement uhich 
ensued, Watson had no’%hare, thou^i he contri¬ 
buted to the result by detaching from tiie fleet a 
body of sailors 800 strong. The Nabob was forced 
to retreat with groat loss and precipitationi and ere 
long, yielding to the peremptory expostuldtions of 
tbs vice-admiral, he entered into a oorrespondenco 
for peace, which was ratified without farther bloud- 
riied. * 

But, tiiongh txanq|uillity was thus established in 
mb' vAsy, the condition of our affairs in the veiy 
same quarter was still deemed preearkms. Our 
ancient rivals, the French, held a strong position 
in tile neighbourhood, and there was strong reason 
to presume that they sought to tamper with the 
Adsiltiy <rf our now ally, the Nabob. A determina- 
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tion to eie«t the French from the coiufry wM 
accordingly formed, and the reduction of their 
chief settlement at Chandeniomre was entrusted 
to Vice-admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. The 
army, amounting to two thousand men, nutrobed to 
the spot overland, and the naval imuadron, in¬ 
sisting of three ships of war, m which Bear-admiral 
Pocock*, of the Kent, held ^e second rank, reached 

• This offlCCT labsequetttly bPf*tn*%Ki(e iDstlngubbed a% 
Admiral Sir George Pocock, K.B , *bo baa a monument in 
the chapel of St. John the Evangelist. It is by the elder 
Bacon, and is neither remarkable In point of design fiw fer¬ 
tility of mind, nor in execution for vigour of hand. A taste- 
less personiftcstion of Britannia grasps a thunderbolt in one 
band, and extends the other over a medaliion of the Admiral. 
The inscription mainly rceaiatuiates the history of Pocock’s 
life, and may, therefore, give place to a more particular 
notice. 

George, the son of the Reverend Thomas Pocock, Chap¬ 
lain to Greenwich Hospital, was born on the 0th of March, 
1706, and entered the navy as a midshipman at the early 
age of twelve. For one of his great gtandfethers he had 
Sir Thomas Turner, who was a Baran of the Exchequer 
during the reign of Charles II., and for an uncle Sir George 
Byng, afterwards Lord Viscount Torrington. By this latter 
-officer was young Pocock patronised, when, In 1718, he 
undertook his famous expedition into the Mediterranean 
for the purpoee of enforcing, on thg part of S|>ain, those 
enactments of the Quadruple AUiMce, upon which the 
Peace of Utrecht was founded. A victory over the Spanish 
fleet having restored the balance of power in Europe, a 
tranquil interval of twenty years supervened, during which 
Pocock advanced himself In his profession with easy credit. 
He became first lieutenant of the Namur In 17S2, was 
gazetted a post-captain In 1788, and was soon after ap¬ 
pointed to the Aldbornugh, in which he was attached to the 
Mediterranean squadron. There he continued to serve, 
capturing a number of privateers, until I74i, when he re¬ 
turned home, and daring the next year received the Wool¬ 
wich, from which, in 174*, he passed into the Sntheriand, 
and escorted some of the Company's ships to the East. 
Being next ordered to the West Indies, he succeeded Com¬ 
modore Legge in the chief command of the Barbadoes sta¬ 
tion on the IBth of September, 1747, and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself by the Judgment with which he disposed 
his rniiiera, and the ability with which upwards of forty 
French vessels were thus captured. 

Thrown out of active duty by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
be remained in a private capacity until the eioie of the year 
1751, when he was sent to co-operate with Admiral Watson 
in the East. There he was raised to the fllag of Reiy-admiral 
of the While In 1755, and to that o^ Rear-admiral of the 
Blue during the course of the following year. After aiding 
Watson In the several enterprises related above, he^ *uo- 
ceeded that officer in the chief command of the station^ ^nd 
waa declared Rear-admiral of the Red on the 81st of January, 
1758. On the 29th of April, having then under his orders 
seven ships of war, a frigate, and afetore-shlp, he came up 
with an equal French force under the Count O* Aohd, and 
commenced an action off Fort St. David. His own conduct 
on this oceatlon waa perfectly that of anVnergetlo and able 
commander; ha bore down in person on the opposing Admi¬ 
ral with interne resolution, but was not, for some time, 
seconded, either from cowardice or incapacity, by bis rear, 
and thus lost the chtnoe of victory. For when toe ships 
astern did Join In lotlon, his van w* disabled from pur¬ 
suit, and he wu obliged to haul dose on the wind, and 
content himself with a hope of resuming the engagement 
in the morning. That hope, however, he had not the 
means of nallsing. The French escaped during the ni^t, 
and when day broke were neither te he seen or to be 
traced. 

After meeting Aehfi twice in July, and vainly attempting 
enceuntere on both occMlons, his ambition was in some 


the tanle place on the 18th of March. Upon their 
first apiwoach, they found the entrance blocked up 
by a boW, and several vessels, which were sunk in 
the channel. These obsfructions, however, having 
beffli diligently overcome, the men of war drew ujp in 
line before the fort, on the 241ll|iAnd opened a fnitous 
cannonade firom the water, while Clive began a re- 
aolute attack on land. The fire was hotly main¬ 
tained for three hnnrs, when a white flag was unex¬ 
pectedly hoisted, and this, the last hold of France 

degree gratified on the 5th of ^ugust. On that day he 
found toe French squadron aitiling eqpipactly off Negapatam, 
and after considerable manreuvring, broryht on a close and 
general engagement. For a while thj enemy resisted with 
steady g^lstitry, but their line was soon broken, and a vic¬ 
torious chace then began. No captures were made; the 
French, however, suffered numerously in killed and woun^, 
and were forced to fiy to the Mauritius. 

Of the events which hapiiened under Pocoek’s command 
in 1759, one only is memorable, and that took place on toe 
9th of September, when, after a hot fight of three hours, ne 
again put AchO to flight off Pondicherry. This action was 
distinguished for it* severity; the French had eleven sail of 
'the line, and a frigate; the British were without any addi¬ 
tion to their force, and thougli victors, suffered a Ibss of 590 
in killed and wounded. 

Returning to England in 1761, Pocock received the Order 
of toe Bath, was publicly thanked for his services by par¬ 
liament and the India Comjian:^ and made AdmM of 
the Blue. In 1762 he hoisted Me flag on board the Namur, 
and, sailing to the West Indies, undegtook toe conduct of a 
mighty expedition against Cuba That the expectations of 
the country were disappointed on this occasion is a matter 
of historickl record; but the blame of failure attached nei¬ 
ther to the army of navy employed on toe enterprise, but to 
toe ineftloiency of the ministry who directed the offiiir. Ha- 
vaauah, the ital of the island, was taken, after a series 
of masterly contentions, in which the fleet, under Pocock 
and Keppel, and liie army, under the Earl of Albemarle, 
behaved with muuh gailantry. A booty, valued at three 
millious sterling, rewarded their labours; but no greater 
effort) were deemed prudent, and the expedition broke up 
wit boat farther,honours. 

RevlsiUnv Lbndon upon the ratification of peace in 1763, 
Pocock was once more honoured by a vote of thanks from 
the Parliament—a compliment which was also paid him by 
the corporation of London, and several other public bodies. 
But at the moment he stood most elevated in public estima¬ 
tion, he withdrew altogether from the public service, by 
throwing up his rank In 1766, provtflted, u was supposed, 
by a preference given to Sir Charles Saunders, in the post 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. From this period be led a 
private life, was warmly regarded as a fend bttstwnd, kind 
fether, and gentle friend, until April 8, 1792, when he ex¬ 
pired at his house in Cunon Street, May Fait, London. His 
remains were > eposited in a family vault at Twickenham. 
One son, and a daughter tnarrled to Earl Powlet, survived 
to preserve the example of his virtues, and the reputation 
of his name. 

One of Pocoek's captains is commemorated In toe south¬ 
west area, by toree tablets foeanly inserted In the quatrefoils 
of the Bchitecture. This waa Captain, aftsrwards Rear-admi¬ 
ral Jbhn Uarriaon, captain of the Namnr during several of Sir 
G. Pocoek’s successful engagements with D’AcIte, in one of 
which he was wounded, and commander also under Pocock 
in toe armament against toe Havanimb, after which he con. 
ducted the fleet and treasure safe to England. The excessive 
^igue lufibied on this duty brought on aparriytie stroke, by 
which h* lost toe Use of one side. In tots helpless state ho 
lived twenty-el^ht years. His epitaph adds, that be wai 
firm in action, prudent in conduct, polished In sooieijr, 
generous and humane in a profession, and upon an element 
when human virtue ia of the most ri^d kind, and aumaB 
natuK la moat severely tried. He died October 5,1791. 
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on the Peninsola M Itidi% Bubmitted to the anus 
of &mst Brite^ ' 

A Frenoh wta^j however, was yet on foot in the 
oonntry, and it (soon became apparent that the 
Nabob, Biongh he paid his bounden tributes to the 
Cpi^any, was but tog^ell inclined to join Monsienr 
de Bnssy, and bring about another rupture with 
hia new wiies. This fatal propensity involved one 
at the most memorable events in the history of 
Bengal; for the anbsequMit battle of Plassy not 
only led to the final overthrow of the French, but 
also caused the deposition of the vacillating Nabob. 
Some account of thi^ great proceeding, and the 
consequences emandiing from it, was rendered by 
Watson, in on ofiicial Tetter, dated on board the 
Kent, off Calcutta^ July the 16th, 17S7; and it is 
here inserted as a satisfactory description of the 
fou^uiu' which thus added fresh honours to his own 
reputation, and the arms of his country. 


“ By Captain Toby, of the Kingfisher sloop, I 
informed you of the surrender of the town and port 
of Chandemagore; and in tho same letter 1 took 
notice of the great reluctance wliich the Nabob, 
Sur Rajah Dowla, showed in complying with the 
artleles of the peace, on which subject many letters 
passed between us. lu most of them he never ftulod 
to be vriiy liberal in his promises, but that was all 
that could be obtaiij^ from him. These delays to 
the final execution of the peace, were in effect 
the same to' the co.iimerce of the kingdom, ns if 
none had been concluded. The leading men at 
the Nabob’s cour^ knowing his faithless disposition, 
and perceiving no probability of an established peace 
ui Bieir country, while he continued in the guvem- 
roent, began to murmur, and entered 4nto a confe* 
deracy to deprive him of it. Amongst tliese were 
Jaffier Ally Cawn, who was one of his principal 
generals, and held several other considerable ap¬ 
pointments, Nevertheless, having been greatly 
disgusted at the Nabob’s repeated ill-conduct, he 
became very zealous in Bill confedet.’acy against 
him, and conunnnicated the design to Mr. 'Watts, 
the BecoT>d in council of this place. By letters of 
the 25th and 26th of April, the committee was 
informed of this affair, which was debated with all 
the attention and circuniepectiou possible. On ma¬ 
turely examining into the behaviour of the Nabob, 
he appeuwd so fur from oohtplying with the articles 
of tlie peiace be had'solemnly sworn to observe, 
that he would not permit ns to put a garrison into 
CoHsimbuzar, and had given strict orders not to 
Bufl^ even a pound of powder <ur ball to pass up 
^e river. Tlieee measures,, added to the certain 
..aceounte we received of his having invited Mon- 
"idenr de Bussy, ffie French commanding officer in 
th^ province of Golconda, to jtw him with ail the 
tiMpa he could l«ing, left,ns Very Mttle reason to 
helms he had ai^ intention to conti&ie even op 
peacenbk ierm wiw ee, any longer than he tlionght 
hims^ ohikMlIr to dBngein awar against us. It 
was, advisable to join Jaffier 

AUy Bwh aatep appearing 

ippef httphlshing a peace in the 

<Wh^,i en a good and 

aoHd resolved, and the 

liirtfeafter rectt«(l^i>^g ngreed to, our army 

chander- 
and* otder tlmt 
‘ C^iriiihd^ ^^#1. i^toty Eurc^atm vrith 




him as possible, I agreed to garrison Chanderaa- 
gore, and to smid up with hhn on the expedition, a 
Seutenant, seven midshipmen, and fifty seamen to 
serve as gunners. I also o:^ered a twenty gun 
ship to anchor above Hooghly, and keep a commu¬ 
nication open with the colonel. 

"On the 16th of June, Cntwa fort and town, 
situated on this side of the river, wliich forms the 
island of Cossimbuzar, were taken by a party de¬ 
tached for the pur|,ose. There the army remained 
Vor two or three days, for the purpose of receiving 
intelligence from Jaffier Ally Cawn, who it was 
agreed, by all the confederacy, shotdd succeed to 
the Natiubship, as he was a man of family, held in 
great esteem by all ranks of people. On the 22ud 
the army crossed the river, and ffie next day had a 
decisive battle with Sur Rajah Dowla, over whom 
our troops obtained a complete victory, put his 
army to rout, and took possession of his camp, with 
upwards of fifty pieces of cannon, and all his bag¬ 
gage. He was joined by fifty French soldiers, who 
worked his artillery; and by the most authentic 
accounts, his army consisted of twenty thousand 
fighting mon, exclusive of those under J^affier Ally 
Cawn, and Roy Dowlub, who did not act against 
us. The number killed in the enemy’s camp were 
few, as they only stood a cannonading. We had 
about nineteen Eujgppeaiis killed and wounded, and 
thirty Seapoys. 

“Sur Itojah Dowla, after this defeat, withdrew 
privately, as did Montoll, his prime minister, and 
Monick Chaund, one of his generals. 

“On the 26tli of June, Jaffier Ally Cawn entered 
the city of Muxadavad; and by a letter from the 
colonel, of the 30tb, we were informed of his having 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawu in tlie ancient seat of tho 
nabobs of this province, and that the usual homage 
bad been paid him by alt ranks of people, as subah 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. 

“ On the 30th, late at night, a letter came from 
the colonel, advising that Snr Rajah Dowla was 
taken prisoner: and on the 4th instant, he acquaint¬ 
ed the committee of the Nabob having been put 
privately to deatb by Jaffier Ally Cawn’s son, and 
his party. The specie in the treasury, upon exa¬ 
mination, was found very short of expectation. How¬ 
ever, the colonel has already sent down one-third 
of the sum stipulated in agreement, and it is said 
as mucl;. more will soon follow as wiU make up half. 
The other half is ^ be paid in three years, at three 
annual and equal payments. 

“ Mr. Law, who was the French chief at Cos- 
simbuzlr, and who had collected near two hundred 
European trooiis, was coming to the assistance of 
the late nabob, and vas within a few hours’ march 
of him, when he was fkkeu prisoner, which Mr. 
Law hearing of, advanced no iaHher. Soon after 
tho colonel detached a party in search of him, 
under the cinumand of Captain Coote, of Colonel 
Adlercron’a re^ment, CQnst8tm|| of two hundred 
Europeans, and five Sea|)ops, jmned by two thou¬ 
sand of Jaffier Ally Cawn’s horse. We cannot, 
however, yet exi>A:t to hear any thing of the con¬ 
duct of this detachment as it is uncertain how fiir 
Cdptaffii Coote may be 1^ after the French party.” 

To this letter was subjoined a translation of the 
compact by which Jaffier Ally Cawn bound liimself 
to an alliance with tite Company. It seems wffi* 
eiently curious .to merit insertion. 
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"In the presence of God and hk Prophet, I 
swear to abide by the terms of this agreement 
while 1 liare life, 

Meer 

Mabmob JamBR 
Cawh Fahabak, 

IHK StArE OP 

Aubux Geer 
^ Monuu 

“ The agreement and troatv with Nabob Snif 
Rajah Dowla I agree to, and admit of. 

“ The enemies of tlw English are iny enemies, 
whether Europeans or others. 

" Wliatever goods and factories belong to the 
French in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, shall be delivered to tlie English, and the 
French shall never more be permitted to have 
factories or settlements in these provinoes. 

“ To indemnify tlie Company for their losses, 
through the capture of Calcutta, and the charges 
they have been at to repossess their factories, 1 
will give one crore* of rupees. 

" To indemnify the English inhabitants who suf¬ 
fered through the capture of Calcutta, 1 will give 
£fty lacks of rupees. 

“ To indemnify the losses suffered by Jentoors, 
Moormen, Ac., 1 will give tweqjy lacks of rupees. 

“ To the inhabitants, the Armenian Peons of 
Calcutta, who suffered through the cai>tm-e, I will 
give seven lacks of rupees. 

“ The division of these donations 1 leave to the 
admiral, the colonel, and the committee. 

• One crore of rupees it) a hundred lacs, and one lac Is 
about 12,5001. 


“ The lands witliin the Moratta ditch, all around 
Calcutta, which are now possessed by other ia- 
mindars, and six hundred yards all aimind, 
witliont the ditch, I will give entirely to the Com- 
pauy. 

“ The Zemindary of the lands to the southward 
of Calcutta, as low as Culpee, shall be in the hands 
of the English Company, under their government 
aad orders, and the customary rents of every dis¬ 
trict within that tract shall be paid by the English 
into the King's Treasury. 

" Whenever I send for the assistance of the 
English troops, their pay and <Aarges shall be dis- 
1 bui-sed by me. 

“ From Hooghly downwards Pwill build no new 
forts near the river. 

" As soon as I shall be established Subah of 
three provinces, I will inuncdiatdy perform fne 
preceding articles. 

Dated the 15A of the Moon Ito/mamn, 
i« the 4<A year of the preeent reign” 

, Such were the signal exertions of Admiral Wat¬ 
son during the short period of two year^ at the 
close of whieh his life was prematurely terminated. 
The fatigue of constant service, aud the oppression 
of a climate to him constitutionally unwholesome, 
excited a fever, of which he r,tpidly died at Cal¬ 
cutta, ou the day specified on IiTa monument. Ills 
funeral, which was public, wq^ solemnized with 
every feeling of sincere moMrning. The inhabitants 
I honoured his memory witii a handsomo monument 
at Calcutta, and at home the king distinguished his 
name by making his son a baronet. 


ADMIRAL 

The memory of this intrepid and characteristic 
seaman is preserved in the north transept, by a 
bust crowned with laurels by a figure of Fame, and 
profusely decorated with naval trophies. It was 
designed and executed by Rysbrack. The inscrip¬ 
tion, which is sufficiently long hnd particular, fol¬ 
lows thus:— 

As a memorial of his own gratitudef, 
and of the virtues of his 1:)enefactor, 

This monument was erected by his nephew, Francis 
Lord Orwell, in the year 1763. • < 

, Sacred to the memory of 
Edward Vernon, 

Admiral of the Whith Squadron 
of the British Fleet 

He was the second sen of Jaipes Vernon, 

Who was Secretary of State to King William 111. 
and whose abilities and integrity 
were equally conspicuous. 

In his youth he served under the Admirals 
Shovel and Rnoj^e; 

By their example he learned to conquer, 

By his ovm merit he rose to command, , 
In the war with Spain of hdccxxxix. 
he took (be fort of Portobeilo 
with six ships: 

a force which was thought unequal to the attempt: 
For this he received 

the thanks of both Houses of Parliamoat. 


VERNON. 

He Buhjued Cbagro; and at Carihageua 
conquered os far as naval force 
, could carry victory. 

After these services he retired, 
without place or title, 
from the exercise of public, 

• to the enjoyment of private, virtue. 

The testimony of S good conscience 
was his reward; 

The love and esteem of all good men 
his glory. 

In battle, though calm, ho was active, 

:.nd though intrepid, prudent; 
successful, ySt not ostentatious, 
ascribing the glory to God. 

In the Senate he was disinterested, vigilant, and 
steady; 

On the XXX day of October, mdcclvu. 

He died, as he had lived, 
i the friend of min, the lover of his country, 

and the father of the poor, 1 

Aged Lxxiii. 

Edward Vernon, thus eminently commended, wm 
deseeuded from a Staffordshire family appropri¬ 
ately iUustrions, which first settled in England at 
the Norman Conquest. He was horn at Westmm- 
ster, November 12, 1684. His father filled the 
post of secretary of state during the reign of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, and originally designed his son for 
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a cirfl employni^iit; bat the predilections of nature 
being too throng for control, it was reluctantly 
agreed that the' sea should he the theatre his 
ambititHi. This' point once settled, his mind was 
directed -with nngi^pr steadiness and sncc^ to 
those studies Which were held moat conducive to 
success in the chosen pursuit. He made his first 
voyage under Vice-admiral Hopson, when the 
French fleet and Spanish galleons were destroyed 
in the harbour of Vigo. His employment now 
became constant, and me services he was engaged 
in were of the most varied and invigorating descrip¬ 
tion. In 1702 he « as second lieutenant in an ex¬ 
pedition against the West Indies, under Commo-< 
dore Walker; anil in 1704, was at the battle of 
Malaga, with Sir Qeoi^e Rooke, and served to 
convoy the King of Spain to Lisbon, on which occa- 
s!^ he received a costly ring and one hundred 
guineas. In 1705 he Wits promoted to the rank of 
post captain, and appointea to command the Dol¬ 
phin frigate, in which he.saUed to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and was present under Sir John Leake, at 
the surrender of Alicant. Transferred by that com-, 
mander to ^e Rye, he was dispatched to England 
with tite news of victory; but returned to the same 
station without delay, and there continued under 
the flag of Sir Cloudesly Shovel, though without 
an;t opportunity of particular distinction until the 
close m the year llfb7 *. 

«> 

* In this year 1707, events occurred which put to the test 
in the severest form the character of another naval ofiicer 
whose memory is preserved in the Abbey. This was Rear- 
admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, knight, whose monument, by 
R. Cheere, stands contiguous to the great western door. He 
is inuodueed reposing on a sarcophagus, which Is supported 
by a l,dty pyramid of bright purple marble. A boy is weep¬ 
ing over an um at bis side, the pedestal la enriched with 
various devices neatly wrought; and the inscription runs as 
follows;— 

Sm Thomas Haanv 

To whbse memory this monument ls> erected. 

Was bred tn the nqral navy firom bis youth, 

And was made a C^taln in 1693. 

In the expedition to Cadiz under Sir George Rooke 
He commanded the Pembroke; 

And when the Fleet left the roast of Spain to return to 
England, s 

He was order^ tn Lagos Bay, 

Where he got intelllgenoe of the'Spanish galleons being 
arrived in the Harbour of Vigo, 

Under convoy of seventeen French men of war. 

By his great diligenoe and judgment he join^ the English 
Fleet, 

And gavp the Admirai,tiuu intelligence 
' Which engaged him to make^tbe best of his way to Vigo, 
Where all the before-mentioned galleons and men of war 
were either tidien or destroyed. 

. After the success of Oiat aotionM 
The Admiral aeat him with an account of it to the Queen, 
Who ordered him a considetaide present, 

And Knighted him, 

, wme yean afterwards 

He WM bMde a 'Bear AdmM, and received several other 
of httctar itad esteem from her Majesty, 
and ftOBt her Boy4 Consort, Prince Heoige of Denmaih, 
X«d WgH of Kngland. 

He dlod August ITSI. Aged 87. 

This idagr4%i^ ^ta^ is, flie mors valwMe, as we 
know buta lavImiWptntsnt flKdammca^ the subject of 


I Early in the year1708, however, he waa a^int- 
ed to the Jersey frigate of 46 ^ns, and sailed to 
the West Indies, in company with a reinforcement 
for the squadron under Sir Charles Wager, who 
then commanded that station. On his arrival at 
Jamaimt, the Jersey was employed as a cruiser, and 
Vernon’s success was highly creditable to his vigi¬ 
lance and activity. Continuing in the same ship, 
he remained in me West Indies till nearly the end 
oof the war. In May, 1711, being on a cruize to 
tlie windward of Jamaica, he captured a French 
ahip belonging to the port of Brest, which carried 
thirty guns, and one hundred and twenty men. 
During the remainder of the summer the Jersey 
composed one of the squadron, under Commodore 
Littleton, which was employed to watch the move¬ 
ments of the enemy in the port of Carthagena. 

The peace of Utrecht^ soon after, gave almost 
thirty years of repose to Europe, uid placed Cap¬ 
tain Vernon, with many other naviti characters of 
the highest merit, during the greatest part of that 
time, ui a private station. Hence there is little 
to record of him, save a succession of appoint¬ 
ments, which onl^ serve to show the estimation in 
which his professional abilities and experience were 
held. In 1714 he led the Aswetance of fifty guns, 
one of the fleet sent to the Baltic, under Sir G^rge 
Norris, to assist tlK* Russians against the Swedes; 
and in J726 commanded the Grafton of seventy 
guns, one of the armament under Sir Charles 
Wager, sent to the same quarter, to preserve the 
peace of the northern states. 

On the accession of George II. to the throne, in 
1727 , Vernon was chosen member of parliament 
for the borough of Penryn, in Cornwall, and soon 
distinguished himself by an active opposition to the 
pacific measures of Sir Robert Walpole’s aduiiniB- 
tration. As a frequent speaker in the House of 
Commons, he was one of that minister’s most trou¬ 
blesome opponents, and stoutly contended that his 
moderation was injurious to tiie honour of the 
country. Vernon bad no pretensions to oratory; 
nor was there much of logic in his arguments; but 
he possessed a sufficient readiness of words, and 
always delivered bis opinions with manly warmth 
and freedom. TheSe were forcibly pronounced, and 
invariably proceeded from conviction, wiiich was 
perhaps must apparent when his judgment erred, as 
at suchttimes they assumed a more positive air, and 
wrought greater effects on his auditor}’, tlian views 
better founded, and expressed by more eloquent 
men, qpuld have done. He spoke, certainly, too 
often for his reputation; for on man;^ ^casions, 
where neitlier experience lent him «id,’^nor the 
habits of his life had bee;).&vourBble to the acqui- 

* 

it, over and abov,p thoie it present* to our notiee. The 
name of Sir Thoma* Hardy i^uently occurs in the.nav^ 
hletory of the period during wMoh he lived, but was not 
connected with any incident* of greater interest than are here 
recited. He wa* constantly employed, and geneialty upon 
occaaions which reqt^d judgment, v^ance, and courage. 
He muit also be thoi^ht to have fully deserved the eulogy 
or hi* epitaph, for hit conduct waa at different timee the 
euftjeef of pnhtic obiervatton and inquiry, otdeids which he 
regularly passed through with distinction. In 1707, he was 
subjected to a court-martial upon a charge at not having 
portoed the French fleet with sufficient vigour, hut waa 
hottourahly acquitted. He waa soon after called before the 
Bouee of Commons, and again before the Lords, hut was at 
both times dismisssd with commendation. 
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8ition of Boch infbmiatimi as the matter aipied 
required, he appeared foretnust in the ranks of op- 
poBition. Notwithstanding this draM^back, being 
one who never wanted words, he seldom appeared 
aa if he had exhausted all that bis mind could 
furnish; but having said ranch, and^ppai'ently all 
that could be advanced, seemed to, poBsess a fund 
in reserve superior still to what he had displayed. 
From a constitutional violence of temper, he was 
quick and impetuous in debatef and often let fal^ 
unguarded ot^rvations, whh'*i in his cooler mo- 
mentfi he would probably have been happy to liave 
avoided. The expedition against Porto Bello is 
supposed to have originated from some hasty ex¬ 
pressions which he uttered in the debates relative 
to the aggressions of the Spanish tjuarda ctMas in 
the American seas. For, reproaching the adminis¬ 
tration with the shameful inactivity of their mea- 
Btires, he pledged himself to reduce the town of 
Porto Bello with a fofce not exceeding six sail of 
the line, and the ministetB accepted his offer: glad, 
perhaps, of an opportunity to remove so obnoxious 
an opponent from the House of Ck)mmons, and as 
probably not without a secret wish that he might 
disgrace himself and his party, by failing to execute 
'v^t he boasted could be so easily achieved. 

Thus taken at his word, new dignities were ne¬ 
cessarily conferred upon him,'a|id he was advanced, 
July 9, 1739 , to the rank of vice-admiral of the 
blue, and' appointed commander-in-chief of all his 
majesty’s ships in the West Indies. The force he 
had required being collected, lie hoisted his flag on 
board the Burford, of 70 guns, and sailed with his 
fleet for Jamaica, where he arrived October 23. 
Having refitted his squadron, he was enabled to 
leave Port Royal, November 5, with the following 
ships;— 

Burford.70. • ■ • 

w, . r> ^ ttn i Commodoro Brown. 

Hampton Court..?©.... | jjeut. 

Norwich.50.Robert Herbert. 

Worcester.80.Perry Mayne. 

Stafford.60.T. Trevor. 

Princess Loai8a..60.T. Waterhouse. 

Shoemess frigate. 

On the 7th, the squadron being still at sea, the 
admiral delivered his orders to the commodore and 
captains, appointing the following dispositions for 
the attack :—" Upon making the*land of Porto Bello, 
and having a fair wind to favour them, and day¬ 
light for the attempt, to have tlieir ships* cleat in 
all respects for inundate service; and, on the pro¬ 
per signal, to form themselves into a line of battle, 
as directed; and being formed, to follow in the same 
order of battle tO the attack, in the manner here¬ 
after directed. And as the north shore of the 
harbour of Porto Brilo is represented to the ad- 
mirat to be bold and steep, on which, at the first 
entrance stands Castle de Ferro, or ikm Castle *, 
Commodore Brown and the ships following him are 
directed to pass a cable’s ienj^h distance, giving 
the enemy, aa they move, as warm a fire as possi- 

• • 

* Iron Caatle, wu bnUt 00 a steep rock at tlie H.E. 
of the bay, and Gloria Castle on the opposite side, on an 
ascent a lUUe nearer the town, which, with Fort .reionluio, 
were built by the King of Spain on account of the import¬ 
ance of the place to trade, after Sir Henry Morgan's exjiedi- 
tion in 1668. 


bl^ both from great guns and musquetry: then 
I Commodore Brown is to steer away for Gloria 
Castle, and anchor as near as he can to’the eastern¬ 
most part of it, for the purpose of battering down 
the defences; but so as to leave room for Captain 
Mapie, in tlie Worcester, flhanchor astern of him 
agunst the westenimost bastion, and there do the 
same, and to follow such orders as the commodore 
may think proper to give him for attacking the said 
wastle. Captain Herbert, of the Norwich, after 
giving his fire at the Iron Castle, is to push for the 
castle of St. Jeronimo, lying to the eastward of the 
town, and to anchor as nei^it as be possibly can, 
and batter it down; and Ca^bun Trevor, m the 
Stafford, following the Admiral, to come to an 
anchor abreast of the easternm&t part of the Iron 
Castle, so as to leave room for Captain Waterhouse, 
in the Princess Louisa, to anchor astern of hii^to 
batter the westernmost part of tlie castle, and ron- 
tinue there until the service is completed, and make 
themselves masters of it: the youngest uiBcers to 
follow the further orders of the elder in the pj^ose- 
cution of tlie attack; and if the weather is favoor- 
able for it on going in, each ship, besides having its 
long-boat towing astern, to have its barge ylongside 
to tow the long-boats away, with such part of the 
soldiers ns can conveniently go in them, and to 
come under the admiral’s stern, fur his directing a 
descent with them where he slgall find it most pro¬ 
per to order. Prom the men’s inexperience in 
service, it would be necessary to be as cautions as 
possible, to prevent hurry .md confusion, and a 
fruitless waste of powder and shot; the captains to 
give the strictest orders to their respective oflicers, 
to take the greatest core that no gun is fired but 
what they, or those whom they particularly ap¬ 
point, first see levelled, and direct Rie discharge of; 
and tluit they shall strictly prohibit all their men 
from hallooing or making irregular noise, tliat may 
only serve to throw them into confusion, till the 
service be pei'formud, and when they have nothing 
to do but gwry in the victory. Such of the ships 
as have i.iortars and cohoms on board are ordered 
to use them in the attack.” 

On the 20tli of November tlie squadron came in 
sight of Porto Bello, and there being little wind, 
the admiral made the signal to anchor about six 
leagu^ from the shore, lest ho should be driven 
eastward fiHim the harbour. The next morning he 
plied to windward in line of battle, but the breeze 
proving easterly, he was obliged to confine his 
attack to the Iron Castle alone. The Hampton 
Court, in the van, began the assault with fury, and 
was soon assisted by,tbe Norwich and Worcester. 
To these ships the admiral came up soon aftei-, and 
kept on so severe a fire, that the Spaniards deserted 
their batteries, and fled for security to tbeir ambus¬ 
cades. This being once perceived, the signal was 
made for landing, and so promptly obeyed, that in 
a few minutes the seamen and troop were safely 
.debarked in front df the enemy’s lower battery, 
with the loss of only two soldiers. As a substitute 
for scaling ladders, one man set himplf close to 
the wall under an embrasure, whilst another 
climbed upon his dioulders, and entered the fort 
under the mouth of a great gun;—daring meam^ 
by which, in a very few niinutes, the Spanish flag 
was seizin, and the British colours hoisted in its 
place on the platform. The Spaniards in the castle, 
struck with consternation at die boldness of die 


Vieo-admirnl Vernon, 
Captain T. Watson. 
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assailants, hangout the white flag, and surrendered 
at discret}^^ On the following day the Castles of 
St Jeroefipmhkd Gloria capitulated with honourable 
oonditiom^Wld the British forces were put in full 
poaeeesion iin Porto Bello and its dependeucim. 

The loss sustaineddft killed and wounded did not 
exceed twenty men, of which three were killed and 
five wounded on board Venion’s ship. The intelli¬ 
gence of this important conquest, effected with such 
spirit and ext>edition, was received in England with 
the liveliest emotions of joy: both houses of parlia¬ 
ment voted their thanks to the admiral fur his con¬ 
duct, and the corporation of Iiondon presented him 
with the freedom <ft the city in a gold box. The 
name of Vernon excited a degree of enthusiasm 
unsurpassed on afly other occasion', medals were 
struck in his honour, and his effigy was displayed 
tlirimgliont the kingdom. 

Til Ilia conduct towards the vanquished foe, the 
admiral was as distinguished, for his humanity, as 
he had been for his gallantry in attacking them. 
The soldiers and seamen Were -strictly prohibited 
from ]ilundering the inhabitants of the town; and, 
to reward their merit, he distributed among them 
10,000 dollars, which had been sent to Porto Bello, 
fur the payment of the garrison, a few days before 
the place fell into his hands. As it had never been 
the intention of government to retain Porto Bello, 
whk-h from its unl^ealthiness was termed by the 
Spaniards " the grave of the new world,” the admiral 
directed the ordnance found in the castles and fort 
to be spiked and destroyed, except forty pieces of 
brass cannon, ten field-pieces, four mortars, and 
eighteen pattcraroes, all of the same metal, which 
were taken on board the fleet, and held as trophies 
of the victory, on account of tlidr intrinsic value. 
The fortifications were then blowm up, and com¬ 
pletely ruined, that the place might no longer afford 
an asylunf to Uie guarda costat, whose chief point of 
rendezvous it had been in the depredations by 
which they had inc<i«sautly annoyed the British 
commerce in that quarter for a series of years. 
These different services performed, the admiral 
sailed from Porto Bello on the 13th of December, 
and stuirtly afterwards arrived in safety at Jamaica. 

Having refitted his ships, Vcriian, anxious for an 
opportunity of further distmguishing himself, sailed 
from Port Royal, February 25,1740, and made the 
highlands of St. Martli^ on the Spanish main, 
March 1, whence he bore away for Cartbagena. On 
tile 3rd, in the evening, he aneiiored with his 
squadron before the town, in nine fathom water, in 
the open bay called Playa Granda. Oi the 6th he 
began a bombardment;- anc^ in three days dis- 
about three hundred and fifty bombs, 
whkm destroyed several edifices, and did eousider- 
khle damage to tiie town; but the force ho had 
with , him being inadequate to a regular attack, he 
bore away wim the fleet to Pmrto Bello*. Having 
xwpaired bis damages, and watered his squadron, 
tile next object of hk attack was tbe Castle of 
Cbagre,aitaate at the eutrauco of tlie river of that 
naaw, A fs«f Jeog^ distant from Porio Bello. He 
passed stp with thdtide, hn the 1.3th of the month, 
and Bpeht ohly-two iflays in IwmbArding the castle, 
when it snrrsndtawd ait'diaerstidn, and he blew up 
the fortifiuations. The ptitie; merchandize, &e., 
whi'eh tisre pf great value, were taken mi board 
tile 8 ^ 08 ^^, at^dAB tite Sflfh he iretumed to Porto 
Bello, and to where tiie fleet being 
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in want of stores and supplies lay for some time 
inactive. 

The reduction of Porto Bello determined the 
government at liome to send out such a 'reinforce¬ 
ment to the West Indies as should enable Vernon 
to attack the more formidable of the Spanish settle¬ 
ments; twenty-flve sail of tiie line, under the com¬ 
mand of Rear-admiral Sir Chatoner Ogle, witli a 
proportionate number eff frigates. Slid a large body 
^of transports, haAng on board upwards of ten 
thousand land forces, were accordingly dispatched 
from Enriand to his support. The military were 
conducted by Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of high 
character and great military experience, but who 
died, nuhqipily for the expectations of his country, 
soon after his arrival in the West Indies. The 
vacant rank thus devolved on General Wentworth, 
an officer without judgment or experience, and 
utterly unqualified for the important post of a 
commauder-in-cluef. His armament joined Admiral 
Vernon, at Jamaica, January fl, 1741, and the force 
under his direction then amounted to thirty-one 
sail of the line. 

With this fleet, the most powerful that had ever 
been collected in the American seas, he sailed from 
Jamaica, January 26. The first object was to 
proceed off Port Louis, in the isiand of Saint Do¬ 
mingo, in order to secertaiu the strength and inten¬ 
tions of a French squadron, supposed to be at 
anchor in that harbour, and against which the 
admin-J tliought it necessary to be on his guard, 
as he had strung reason to believe the French 
cabinet was unfavourable to the Interests of Great 
Britain. Arrived off the isle of Vaehe, about two 
leagues from Port Louis, on the 12th of February, 
he learnt that the French squadron had sailed for 
Europe, in great distress for provisions, and with a 
dreadful mortality raging tlirough the crew. The 
receipt of this intelligence led to a council of war, 
composed of Admirals Vernon and Sir Chaloiier 
Ogle, and tieuerals Wentworth and Guise, in which 
it was resolved that, after having taken in water 
and wood in Tiberoon Bay, they tdiould proceed to 
Cartbagena, on which place they resolved to make 
a vigorous attack botli by sea and land. 

The fleet anchored, March 4, in Playa Granda 
Bay, where Vernon made tlie necessary dispositions 
for landing the troops, and conducting the attack, 
and issued bis instructions to the rear-admiral and 
captains of tlie squadron. On the 9th, the admiral, 
with his own division, and that of Sir Clmloner 
Ogle, fo^owed by all the transports, got under 
-weigh, and brought to under the fort of Bocca 
Cliiea, which defends the entrance of the liarbour, 
one of the noblest in the world, being some leagues 
in drcumference, and land-locked on all sides. 
Between this harbour and the town run two necks 
of land, on which *are the strong fortresses of Cas¬ 
tillo Granda, and Fort Manzanella, which defend tlie 
lesser harbour that touches ou to the town. There 
is, likewise, fort St. Lazar, which protects the town 
on the land side, and though tlie sea beats against 
the walls, there caS be no approach to them, in 
consequence of-the formidable violence of the surf, 
savJ' dltectly through the harbours already des¬ 
cribed. The first suecesses of the assailants pro¬ 
mised a spee^ and honourable terminatitm of their 
enterprize. In less than an hour tiie enemy were 
driven by the fire of the sMpping from the torts of 
Chamba, St. Jago, and St. Philip, which mounted 
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in all forty guns, and in the evraing a detachment 
of grenadiers was landed, which took possession of 
them. The next day, the r«'<'ime»ts of Harrison 
and Wentworth, and six regteiciits of marines, were 
landed without opposition, and by the 18th, all the 
artBlety and stores of the aniiy vtere brought on 
shore. The following day, the general informed 
the admiral that bis camp was much incmnmoded 
by the fire from a fascine battrjy tm the west shore 
of Barradera side, and Captaiils Watson and Boi- 
cawen, having under them Captains Law and Coats, 
with three hundred soldiers, and a detachment of 
seamen, were therefore ordered to destroy it. This 
party was sui’prised upon landing by a masked, 
battery of five guns, which commenced a heavy 
lire; but tliey soon obtained possession of it, and 
proceeded to storm the battery. Of this, too, they 
made themselves masters, with veiy inconsiderable 
loss, although it mounted twenty 24-pounderB, 
and was guarded by a proportionate force. Having 
spiked tlie cannon, and destroyed the platforms 
and carriages, the detachment returned with some 
prisoners to the fleet, and Vernon was so pleased, 
with the spirit and boldness evinced on this occa* 
aion, that he rewarded each common man with a 
dollar. 

This success proved an inexpressible relief to the 
army, and the general began m bombard the castle 
of Bucca Cliica, against which, on the 22nd, he 
opened a battery of twenty 24-pounderB. On tliu 
23rd, Commodore Lestoek was ordered in, to batter 
the castle on the west side with five ships; a service 
which ho performed with the greatest bravery, 
though exposed to a very hot fire, by which the 
gallant Lord Aubrey Bcauclerk*, captain of the 

• This young nobleman has a monument in the north 
cross aisle, by Sebeemakers. The clesign la plain, eiinaistlng 
only of a pedestal and pyramid, into which is sunk a niche, 
which contains a neat bust. The inscriptions are in poetry 
and in prose, the former said to be by Thomson. 

While Britain boasts her empire o’er the deep, 

This marble shall compel the brave to weep t 
As men, as Britons, and as soldiers, mourn— 

'Tis dauntless, loyal, virtuous Beaaclerk's urn. 

Sweet were his manners as his soul was great, 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate. 

Each tender grace that Joy and love inspire. 

Living, he mingled with his martial tire; a 
Dying he hid Britannia’s tliundiir roar. 

And Spain still felt him when he breath’d no more. 

Lord Aubrey Beaucierk was the youngest son hf Charles, 
Duke of St. Albans, by Diana, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. He went early to sea, and was made a 
commander in 17S1. In 1740 be w'as sent upon that memor¬ 
able expedition to Sartbagena, under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Vernon, in hia Majesty’s ship tjje Prince Frederick, 
which, with three others, were ordered to cannonade the 
Castle Bocca Chiea. One of these being obliged to quit her 
station, the Prince Frederick was exposed not only to the 
lire from the Castle, hot to that of Fort St. Joseph, and to 
two ships that guarded the mouth of the harbour, which he 
sustained for many hours that day,* and part of the next, 
with uncommon intrepidity. As he was giving his com¬ 
mand upon deck, both his legs were shot oiT; buttucH was 
his magnanimity, that be would not suffer bis wounds to be 
dressed till he bad communicated his orders lo tlie first 
lieutenant, whieh were, " To fight his ship to the last extre¬ 
mity.” Soon after this he gave some directions about his 
private affrirt, and then resigned his son] with the dignity 
of a hero and a Christian. Thus was he taken off in the i 


Pi^ce Frederic, was killed. A Buffioient breach 
being made in the castle, the genei|^.v|ii«poBed to 
carry it by assault, and accordinglyi^ necessary 
preitarations having been nutde, the tl^ns marched 
to the attack on the 25tL at midnight, and no 
sooner entered the breach, than the enemy, to their ] 
great surprise, fled from the castle without firing a j 
gun. Captain Knowles, of the Litchfield, observing ! 
their dismay and confusion, immediately landed | 
'his men, and stormed Fort St. Joseph, the garrison 
of which deserted their guns with like pre^i- 
Ution. . 

The enemy, confounded njb these suecesses, pre¬ 
pared to sink some of their shijia :n the channel, 
leading into the inner .harbour^ in order to prevent 
the nearer approach of the British fleet, which 
Vernon no sooner perceived than he directed the 
seamen to board, and take possession of as maff^ of 
them as possible. This could not be carried so 
speedily into execution, but that the Spaniards had 
time to sink the Africa and the Don Carlos, two 
seventy gun ships, and set fire to the St. Philip of 
sixty guns, which blew up. The seamen, however, 
boarded aitd took the Galiicia of eighty guns, the 
Spanish admiral’s ship, and succeeded ifi bringing 
her ofl'. They next proceeded to cut the boom 
which was moored across the channel; and the 
following day, tlie admii’al, with several of the 
ships of war, warped into the^nner harbour. For¬ 
tune continuing to favour the assailants, the Spa¬ 
niards abandoned the strong wt of Castillo Granda, ; 
and about the same time deserted Fort Manzanella, 
on the opposite sliore. 

After surmounting so many difficulties with such 
facility, and foi-ciug the narrow channel, defended 
by a strong castle, three forts, a boom, four ships 
of the line, and two baiterics, we need not wonder 
tiiat tho besiegers entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of their ultimate success, and thought that 
little remained for them to do, but to take posses¬ 
sion ol Carthagena. A ship was accordingly dis¬ 
patched to England with intelligence to this effect, 
and pniilic ipjoicings were made over the whole 
kingdom, scarcely inferior to what might have been 
indulged, had the absolute conquest of the place 
Occurred. Vernon was undoubtedly persuaded, 
aften the case with which lie had overcome past 
difficulties, th.at Cartiiageiui must inevitably sur¬ 
render; but in this instaueo he liad formed ills 
opinion too hastily, and was destined to experience 
tiie severe mortification of a repulse. 

In the early part of April the troops became 
very sickly, and died in great numbers: but what 
was most prejudicia> to the service was, that the 
cordiality between the commandera-in-chief, so re¬ 
quisite for conducting with success the conjoint 
operations of a fleet and an army, can scarcely be 
said to have ever existed between Vernon and 
Wentworth. The only point that was wanting to 
complete the redutation of Carthagena, was Fort 
St. Lazar; and as the Si^aniards were daily throw¬ 
ing up new works, and making all possible prepa- 

thirtf-first year of his age; an Illustrious cotumaader of 
superior fortitude and clemency, amiable in his person, 
steady in his affections, and equalled by few in the social 
and domestic virtues of politeness, modesty, candour, and 
benevolence. He luanied the widow of Colonel F. Alex¬ 
ander, a daughter of Sir H. Newton, Knt. Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary to the Court of Florence and the BepuUie of Genoa, 
and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
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ntimu to (h^ extremity, 

the gawad^llteWaB eeverely reproached by Vernon 
for hie determined, without eonsulUng 

the Ifttt^Vpttempt to carry the plaoe by storm. 
Genetitto BhAeney aai Wone protested agmust 
this as a niah und fniifless measure; and, as these 
dxp^ieneed officers had foretold, the enterprise 
eompletely foiled, after more than rix hundred 
•»<<>> the flower of the British army, had been 

t . 

er this the besi^eis gave up all hopes of 
able to reduce the place; and the rainy 
Season setting in wit|^ ^iulenee, the troops could no 
lonam' live on shore *. They were, therefore, re- 
embarked after the fleet had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to bombard the town; and the armament 
returned to Jamaica, having lost in the different 
attoeks, and by sickness, upwards of three thou¬ 
sand men. The fortifications which had fallen into 
the hands of the Englkh were destined, under the 
direction of Captuns Knowles and Boscawen, and 
the dmnage thus done to. the Spaniards was sup¬ 
posed to amount to half a million sterling. 

The fleet urived at Jamaica on the 19th of 
May; and soon after, the admiral, agreeable to 
instructions he had received from the mmistry, sent 
Commodore Lestock to Europe with eleven sail of 
toe tine, and toe homeward-tound trade under his 
convoy. Wliile toeeremaining ships of war and 
transports were refitting at Port Royal, it was 
hgreei in a council flf war, assembled at the gover¬ 
nor’s house, on the %th of that an attack 
should be made on the island of (^ba; and Vernon, 
anxious to wipe away from the British arms toe 
stain of their ill success at Carthagena, exmrted 
himself to the utmost to render his department fit 
for service. A supply of naval stores from England, 
with three thousand recruits for the army, enabled 
the expedition to sail from Jamaica on the let of 
July. The force under Venion consisted of eight 
ships of the line, one of fifty giifis, twelve frigates, 
fire-ships, and small vessels of war, and a. fleet of 
forty tnui^rts and store-ships, and with these lie 
anchored in Waltoenham bay, on the south side of 
the island of Cuba, on the 18to of July, The fol¬ 
lowing day the troops were landed without opposi- 
ti^ and enemnped in a plentifnl countiy. Vepon, 
with his usual sanguine disposition, toanged the 
name of the nort he had taken possession of into 
Cnmberland. Whonr, and sent a dispatch to Eng¬ 
land expressive of his hopes, that the whole island 
of Cuba would soon he in poi^asinn of the il^tish 
fcffoes. 

■It ^ resolved, in a eoupci! of war, that the 
troops should march overland to St. J^o, a town 
of eoBSiderahle extent, about sixty miles from Wal- 
thenhaim boy, which was reported to be wholly de- 
fouesleas on-toe land side, while the diffi^tfos of 
toe nayqpttitm secured it from any danger of an 
atta^ 1^ aeto iHfothing, however, of moment was 
attomplM to ooBsequenoe of tins resolution. The 

• beat i» atosMdve WA continual at Carthagena. and 
tbs torrost* of W#iir foOMiSiitiy Ipeunng down, Itom May to 
NOprambe^ lia**^ tt^:.aiBf*>ls(ity> that they never cool the 
idrt.whkjhtie^ foodeamed, daring the diy aeaeon, 
by the tuffth-oito wi^a. .the al^t b aa hot a* the day. 
Bma fathtoimato iflr p***^*** iwrtpiiatlon, have 

the pale and livid Mpestanee pereoua; sQ their mo- 
tioDe are laptpitiL^ t tbeh epeech te loR and 

Ilow} tod thwtoudt Siid.toierrtoi«d. 


continued toaetive, aave to oeokskmally 
sending out a few snutil desultory parties, which 
rarely met with others to oppose them; and at length 
informed toe admiral, that he feared it woiUd be 
impossible for him to penetrate to St. Jago by land. 
In eonseqttencs of this representation, the troops 
were re-embarked on toe 20th of October, and soon 
after returned to Jamaica. 

About this time Vernon wrote to the Duke of 
!(lewenstle, then Secretary of State, eameetly soli¬ 
citing to be recalled, and requesting, as the only 
favour he should ask of toe crown, tfoit his conduct 
I in the expeditions against Carthagena and Cuba 
I, might be strictly and publicly enquired into. He 
assured the duke that, "until such orders should 
arrive, he would fwward every service for the 
honour of his king and country with the utmost 
care and diligence, daily jnraying for a deliverance 
from being conjoined to a ^ntleman, whose opinions 
he had observed to be more changeable than toe 
moon, though he had endeavoured, agreeably to 
bis orders, to maintain the most civil correspond¬ 
ence in his power with General Wentworth.” 

!* But a reinforcement of two thousand marines, 
with two ships of fifty guns and a frigate, having 
arrived from England on the 26th of January, 1742, 
Vernon once more began to entertain hopes, that 
he should he able, hj' some successful enteiprixe, 
to obliterate the disgrace of the two former fruit¬ 
less expeditions. After frequent councils of war, 
which appear to have been held too often for the 
good of the service, it was determined to land at 
Porto Bello, and, after marching across the isthmus 
of Darien, to attack Panama, a rich town situate 
on the South Sea, which Sir Henry Morgan, having 
formerly marched across the isthmus, with five 
hundred buccaneers, had taken with little difficulty. 
Accordingly the necessary preparations were made 
for the expedition, and the admiral put to sea 
about the middle cd March, with eight sail of the 
line, five smaller vessels, and forty transports, 
having on board three thousand effective men, 
liesides a body of five hundred negroes, raised for 
the expedition by General Trelawney, the gover¬ 
nor of Jamaica, who accompanied it himself with 
several volunteers. 

The armament arrived at Porto Bello, after a 
tedious passage of three weeks, occatdoned by con¬ 
trary winds and tempestuous seas. The Spaniards, 
on the appearance cr the British fleet, immediately 
quitted the town and fled to Panama, so that the 
troops Itmded without opp^ition. Vernon now 
believed that something decisive might be effected 
against the enemy; but great was his mortification 
to learn that it was cesolwed in a conncil of war, 
composed solely of land officers^ to give up the 
enteiprise; and, after many ineffectual remon- 
strauoes, he was doliged to re-embark toe troops a 
vei-y few days after they were landed. The fleet 
returned again to Jamaica, and nothing of conse¬ 
quence occurred during the subsequent part of the 
time that Admiral Vernon held the chief command 
on that station. Ifi toe month of September an 
order hrrived at Pewt Royal for the admiral and 
gen&al% return home. In December toe admi¬ 
ral took his passage in toe Boyne for England, and 
was soon ,amr followed by Wentworth with the 
soldiers that survived. 

^fore the departure of Vernon from the West 
Indies, he addressed the Secretary of State, inform- 
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ing him, ^that he ooold not be msemublehow gt«at 
a concern the duappointmenta on the eewal expe¬ 
ditions must have faW to his majesty; but begged 
leave, at tiie same time, to say, in txdialf of himself 
and the officers and men tiiat bad served under his 
I command, that no part of the disepfiointnimit was 
justly to attributed to the sea forces: nor did he 
think it was in want of coui^ or inclination to 
serve his majesty in the hmd ^ees; but that this 
unhappy event was priucipaily*owing to the corn-* 
mand falling into the hands of Ueneral Wentwmth, 
who had approved himself no way equal to it And 
though the vice-admiral pretended to little expe¬ 
rience in military affairs, yet it was faw opinion, 
that if the sole command had been entrusted to 
him, the British forces would have failed in neither 
of the expeditions, but would have made themselves 
masters both of Carthagena and St Jago, and with 
the loss of much fewer men than had died tlirough 
the imprudent conduct of General Wentworth.” It 
must also be observed that his opinion was em¬ 
braced by the nation at large, and Vernon’s popu¬ 
larity suffered no diminution from the reverses of 
fortune he had experienced, while acting in con- 
-junction with General Wentworth. 

After bis return to England, Vernon continued 
unemployed till the memorable year \^45. Daring 
his retirement, being passed ot%r in a promotion of 
flag officers, he sent a letter to the Admiralty, too 
characteristic of the temper and feelings of the 
writer to be omitted here:— 

Nacton, June 30,1744. 

“ Sir, 

“As we tiiat live retired in the country often 
content ourselves with the information we derive 
from the newspapers on a market-day, 1 did not so 
early observe the advertisement from your oflice 
of the 23rd of this month, that, in pursuance of his 
Majesty’s pleasure, the right honourable the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty had made the fol¬ 
lowing promotions therein mentioned, in which I 
could not but perceive there was no mention of my 
name amongst the flag ofiicers, though by letters 
of the 10th instant, you directed to me as vice- 
admiral of the red, and, by their lordship’s orders, 
desired my opinion on an affair of his majesty’s 
service, which 1 very honestly gave them, as 1 
judged most conducive to his honour, so Shat tiieir 
lonuhips could not be uninfonued that I was in the 
land of the living. 

“ Though promotions iu*e said to be pade by 
tiieir lordships’ orders, yet we all know the corn- 
munication of his majesty’s pleasure must come 
from the first lord in commission, from whom prin¬ 
cipally his majeqlby is supposed to receive the in¬ 
formation, on which his royal orders are founded; 
and as it is a known maxim in'our law, that the 
king can do no wrong, founded, as I apprehend, on 
the persuasion that the crown never does so but 
from the misinformation of those whose respective 
provinces are to inform his tyajesty of tiie pa^- 
cular affairs under tiieir care, the first suggration 
that naturally occurs to an ofiicer, that Jias tiie 
fullest testiminiies in his custody of having hazily 
served his miyesty in tiie command he was intrust¬ 
ed with, to his royal ^probation, is, that your first 
commissioner must either have infonned his ma¬ 
jesty that I was dead, or have lai4 something to 
my diarge, rendering me unfit to rise in my rank 


in tiie royal navy; of which,being insensible myself 
1 desire their tcMships. Would be pleased to inform 
me in what it consists, having, both in action and 
advice, always, to the best of my judgment, endea¬ 
voured to serve our royd master with a zeal and 
activity becoming a &ithfal\ad loyal subject, and 
having hitherto received the public approbation of 
your board. 1 confess, at my time of life, a retire¬ 
ment from the hurry of business, to prepare for the 
general audit, which every (Kristian ought to have 
perpetually in his mind, is what cannot but be 
desirable, and might rather rive occasion to rejoice, 
than any concern, which ^ ^ank God) it does 
very little; yet, that I might not be thought by any 
one to have declined the pnhjjc servhte, 1 have 
thought ptt^r to remind their lordships I am living, 
imd nave (1 thank God) the same honest zeal 
reigning in my breast, that has animated roe o^all 
occasions to approve myself a fmthful and zeaiws 
subject and servant to my royal master; and if the 
first lord commissioner, Daniel, Earl of Winchelsea, 
has represented me in any oth» tight to my royal 
master, he has acted with a degeneracy unbecom¬ 
ing the descendant of a noble father, wliose memoiy 
1 reverence and eeteem, though 1 have ns compli¬ 
ments to make to the judgment or conduct of tiie 
son, &c. &c. 

“ Edward Vkbnon.” 

“ To Thomas Corbett, Esq., • 

Secretary to the Admiralty.’* 

s 

That Vmion was passed over without promotion 
was perhaps less the result of any design to under- j 
rate his gallanti-y and talents, tiian the ordinary j 
consequence of a general state of peace. How his | 
capacity was rated^, is proved by the fact that, upon | 
the firot prospect of imger, in the spring of the i 
year 174^ he was promoted to be admir^ of the ; 
white, and appouiU^ to command a squadron of 
observation in the North Sea, to watch tiie French 
equipnieuts ai Diudtirk and elsewhere, which were 
evidently uitended for the invasion of Great Britain. 
The grandson, of James II. encouraged by promises 
of support from the French ministiy, and allured 
by invitations from the disaffected in Scotland and 
England, determined to make an attempt to recover 
tile ^wn of his ancestors, and at that time the 
king^m beheld itself witji the utmost consternation 
on the point of being invaded by a foreigner, sup¬ 
ported m his claims by the power of France. At 
such a crisis the voice of the nation imperiously 
demanded tiiat the ablest commanders should Iw 
called into s-irvice, and Admiral Vernon’s appomt- 
ment was received with universal approbation. 

In the month of August, he had his flag flying 
on txMrd the St. George, in Portsmontb harbour, 
bnt soon after shifted it to the Norwich, and sailed 
to the Do^yns, to watch the French atroameiits in 
the opposite j^rts. This command was, perhaps, 
the most mterestingpof his whole life; and it is but 
bare justice to his mem''j'y to observe, that no man 
could have been more diligent or more successful 
in the service to which the necesMties of his conn- { 
try called him. 

Ho continued in this station till Januarjr, 
when, in consequence of some disputes with tub ’ 
admiralty, he was ordered to strike his flag. He 
obeyed, and was never afterwards employed. Va¬ 
rious reasons have been assigned for 
ment between him and the admiralfy.^ 1%ei» were 
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pro1»bljr fbuHb on botti The navel adminie- 
tration 0^ tilbt period upe feeble and imbecile, and 
be mu hot ^ mu to conceal his sentiments. Con- 
stitationiU i|»ide, popular favour, and the self- 
OQiUMntAisnete of no or^iuary decree of merit, had 
rendered Vernon ^unaccommodating and blunt in 
manner and in principle. Hie friends remarked with 
Borrow and indignation that a man, coura^eoas to 
excess, and in the skill of his profession without a 
superior, whose integrity was as unimpeachable a9 
his intrepidity was unconquerable; a man who had 
fought and bled and ciyiquercd for his country over 
wid over and over a|;a(n, shoidd, during the whole 
course of his long career, never have had one 
post of honour or ^piolument, nor one title or die* 
ijiictliNi conferred upon liim, in acknowledgment 
(he important benefits he rendered to his country. 
Aai the only reason they assigned for this ingrati¬ 


tude and insult w^ Unit Vernon honesUv disap¬ 
proved of the political measures pursueef by the 
minister of the day; and that fur this, and nixing 
but this, he was punished and degraded. He sob- 
mitted to his compulsory retirement with great 
impatience, atid published several pamphlets in 
vindication of bis character. In these he was said 
to have inserted some private correspondence be¬ 
tween himself and^the admiralty, which gave such 
eiffence to the king, that, by his especial command, 
he was struck off the list of admirals. This hap¬ 
pened April 11, 1746 , and he was never restored 
to his rank. From that period he lived almost 
, totally in retirement, troubling himself but seldom 
with public affairs, though attending the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Ipswich. 
He died suddenly at his seat at Nacton, in Suffolk, 
aged 73 . 
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Abovb tbe statue of Addison, in the Poets* Corner, 
is the monument of this great musician, who vainly 
provided for tbe lionAUra of an interment and com¬ 
memoration here in his last will and testament. It 
is the work of Roubiliac, and was the lost he lived 
to finish. The back-ground is filled with an organ; 
above, an angel is introduced playing on a harp ; 
and in front is placed a figure of the deceased in 
the act of comjiosing, and attitude of inspiration. 
Beside him is tlie score of “the Messiah.” and that 
page open beginning, “ 1 know tint iny R4^deemer 
iiveth,” &e. This statue has been generally praised 
fix a good likeness; but it is not worUiy of the 
artist’s reputation. The inscription only recapitu¬ 
lates his name, and Uie dates of his birth and 
death*. • 

* At the tome elevation are two monumentt which de¬ 
mand particulu notice, as much on account of the ttrikiOK 
manner Jn which they are fmiehed, as the particular reputa¬ 
tion of toe names they record. Of these, the one nearest to 
Handel was erected hy Augusta, mother of George Iff. to 
themenKity of Stephen Hales; 9D.D. F.R.8., the philosopher. 
It Is tabalar. and in relievo, presentinfi dgures of Religion 
and Botany supporting a medallion of the deceased. Under¬ 
neath is a globe, on which, in allusion to tlie doctor’s tnven- 
tidn of tbe ventilator, toe winds are displayed. The mere 
aU^iy of this design cannot delight, but the grace and 
■ neMBew with which it is finished are very pleasing. Dr. 
' ‘HaiM was a clergyman deservedly eminent in botany, che- 
pihitir, and experimental philosophy. Bom at Bekesboume, 

, ^ JKcnb during toe year 1677. he was educated at Corpus 
. CShCted OoUego, Cambridge, and ,ariained a fellpivship in 
IfOi. I>flVotiag his miiid, ttota this pertoil, with great assl- 
. and he mean success to philosophical investigations, 
he Bistbecstoeltoowt) by ^ invention of a Inass machine 
fbf life purpose ief daffenstrhting toe planetary sj stem. This 
WaS tbe fbna^atlfe’.’df thsa Ingenious piece ef mechanism 
I suMSaUM^don^pWeiA by Hohrley, and so well remembered 
i ufesr tfe wMW Hfet OfTittf. In Vii Hales obtained his 
dfe^S'4s|ffeift%4be Ofevarstly of (teford; and in 1741 
^ Kferi Society his method for clearing 
As* qf.^-,.a(r, fe means of ventilators. 
Abifeg ,pitoUshs#.ydantos tji toe eaine body are to be 
femd. yilm&l ^ 'toads bnosrp several 

' offer w fepfe Intertlst and' utfftty. 

. Blitiontfei-by iWfelfe; WMm wales, and bH‘wIfc,''tfe 
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George Frederick Handel was bom February 
24, 1684, at Hallef in Upper Saxony, where lita 
fatoer practised physic. He dtsplaym a strong 
passion for music when a boy; but his father 
destining him for the profession of civil law, forbad 
him to touch an instrument. Notwithstanding tliis, 
he contrived to practise in private, and when only 
seven years old was accidentally heard playing on 
a church organ, after service time, by the Duke of 
Saxe Weifenfels, who was so much struck by the 

Princess Augusta, he might have aspired to the highest 
dignities of the Church; but such was his moderation that 
he would not accept even of a canonry in Windsor, and 
rested content with the living of Teddin^on, in Middlesex. 
He was induced, however, to act as almoner and clerk of 
the closet to her Rvyid Highness. Dr. Hales died on the 
4th of January, 1761, and is also to be praised for four 
volumes of Statical Essays, a treatise on the ill conse¬ 
quences of drinking spirituous liquors; Vegetable Statica; 
and Vegetable Essays. 

Not for removed is a sarcophagus projecting from tbe wall, 
on which is seated a figure in the robes of a divine. It was 
erected byHailey, Earl cf Oxford, and commemorates John 
Ernest Grabe, who wdSi born in 1666, and educated at Ko- 
ningsberg, in Prussia, where his father was professor of theo¬ 
logy and l^istory in the University. Becoming dissatisfied 
with Lutheranism, because It wanted the essentials of an 
uninteiiupted episoopid hierarchy, be was oti the point of 
becoming a convert to CgthollcMm, when it was suggested 
to him that the Church of England, possessing tbe features 
be desired, was more congenial to hls*previou8 creed. To 
England, therefore,* he repaired, and had the fortune of 
ohttdniug a pension of 1001. a year feom William ill. In 
1608 he published toe first, and in the year following the 
second volume of “ Spielleriuni 88. Patram,” a colleetion of 
tracts by toe early fetoers and hereties. In 1700 he took 
deacon's orders, and presented with the obaplalncy of 
Christo Churdi, Oxford. Pursuing his critieal studtet, he 
edited to suoeeiston the works of Justin Martyr, Ireamut, 
8nd%tmop Bulk ’ But hia greatest labour was a publication 
of the Septuoglnt version of the Old Testament feom the 
AlexaadrioQ Manuscripts. The firyt four volumes eame out 
by the year 1700 in folio and octavo, and the rest were 
l^fed bom poctoumotts numuscripts to 1710 and 1700. 
He dled Nov. 8,1711, and was buried in the church-yard M 
Bt. Panerts, Middlesex. 
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style of the pexfomumce, tli;.’ be inquired bis 
name, and oltbnately eneourago^i liii$ father to cnl' 
tivate the bent of his geniua / ocordingly, he was 
placed under Zacbaw, the wganiet lo Uie cathedra] 
church at IlalJe, and prDiite<l eo rapid!,' by the 
iustructiouB he received, as to be able to compose 
church services with instrumental accompaniments 
during the course of his first year’s apprenticeship. 
He continued for the space of three years after to 
produce a new service for e^h recurring sab-, 
bath. 

After surpassing bis master both as a composer 
and a i>erformor, he was removed to Berlin in his 
fourteenth yea>‘, and placed under the care of a 
relative who held a situation at the court. There 
he is said to have benefited so much from the 
lessons of Attilio, who conducted the Italian <q)era 
with great success, that the king ofi’ered to send 
him into Italy at his own expense, and undertake 
the care of his fortune when his education should 
be completed. But the monarch being prover¬ 
bially capricious in such matters, Haudel’s parents 
decided his |)atron.tge. After such an occurrence 
it was impossible for the young musician to remain 
at Berlin: he returned to Halle, pantmg for a visit 
to Italy, but restrained from the journey by the 
narrow circumstances of his parents. 

Repairing therefore to Hamburgh, where the 
opera was powerfully supported, he lost his father, 
and was necessitated to teach pupils, and accept 
an inferior station in the orchestra. Ere long, 
however, the principal pianist, a dissipated man, 
absconded from his creditors, and Handel put in a 
claim for the seat. A trial of skill between him 
and tile performer on the second harpsichord en¬ 
sued, and he won ; but the victory had nearly cost 
liini dear, for his rival, stnng with mortification, 
made a lunge at his breast with a small sword as 
he was leaving the house, which must have pene¬ 
trated to the heart, bad not* a music-book which 
he bad fortunately stuck in his bosom, broke the 
violence of the blow. Having thus acquired an 
opportunity for the display of his talents, he soon 
rose in reputation, and was made composer to the 
theatre before the year elapsed. The first opera 
he set was “ Almeria,” which was repeated for 
tliirty successive nights; and nearly equal applause 
attended tlie representation of two others, “Flo¬ 
rinda ” ajid “ Nerone,” which he producod within 
another year. This success precured him an inti¬ 
macy with many influential admirers of his art, 
and amongst other compliments, the Grapd Duke 
of Tnseauy offered to take him through Italy free 
of expense. This was an enjoyment which he had 
long determined to avail himself of, but not in a 
dejiendant state ;^e therefore declined the liberal 
proposal, and after remaining at Hamburgh for 
five vears, found he had saved a purse of ducats, 
which justified him in undertaking the journey on 
his own account. 

Florence was the first city of note at which he 
made any stay: there he was Jtonoured with free 
access to the palace of the Grand Duke, who pre¬ 
vailed upon him to compose his first Italian^ opera, 
•* Bodri^,” for which he received a present of one 
hundred sequins, and a service of pkte. Froceed>- 
ing to Venice he brought fenrward a second Itsdian 
opm«, “AgHippina,” which was performed with 
conaideiable applausf for seven-and-twenty nights. 
fVom Naples, «raicb he visited nei^ he repaired 


tq Rome, wid was nobly entertained and highly 
flattered by the most influential cardinals. Wliile 
tlnai caressed, he had the honour of playing a pas¬ 
sage which the dexterous Corelli found di^nlt to 
execute, and divided the palm with Scarlatti, who 
was then esteemed the besf* pianist in Italy. But 
notwithstanding all this superiority, and the repu¬ 
tation which accrued to him frfm some hundreds 
of very happy pieces which be composed, the man 
aeems not to have been well liked; for his patrons, 
as well as his equals, complained of the petulance 
of his temper, and his gross nride. 

After spending six yeam*in Italy, he returned 
to Germany, and was offeretf a pension of ISOO 
’ crowns, and tlie place of Chaml Master, by the 
Elector, soon after Geuige I orEngland, to fix his 
residence at Hanover. This liberal offer he ac¬ 
cepted upon the condition of receiving a y^j^s 
leave of absence to fulfil an engagement writh the 
Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf, and avail himself 
of a pressing invitation sent to him by the Duke of 
Manchester and several English nobles. Accord¬ 
ingly, after having been handsomely dismissed 
' from the palatinate, and paying a visit to his aged 
mother and old master at Halle, he axrived in 
London during tlie year 1710, was presented at 
court, and distinguished by the most flattering 
attentions. With the arrival of Handel may be 
fixed the legitimate performawe of Italian operas 
m this country. His own “ Hinaldo” led the way, 
and was much esteemed. He*became director of 
the old house in the Haymarket, received a pen¬ 
sion of 200f. a year fnnn tlie Queen, and funnd 
himself so wcll*treated in every respect, that he 
broke his-promise to the Elector of Hanovc'*, and 
continued profitably employed in London. The 
most popular of his productions about this period 
were the grand “ Te Deum ” end “ Jubilate,” in 
eelebratiem of the peace of Utrecht. 

The death of (j,aeen Anno and succession of 
George 1. seemed at first to augur ill for the con¬ 
tinuance ftiis prosperity. Conscious of the viola¬ 
tion of a positive engagement, he could not pre¬ 
sume to appear at court, and dreaded both disgrace 
and resentment. From this dilemma, however, he 
was soon rescued by the good offices of a former 
frienc^ the Baron Kilmansegge, who accompanied 
the new monarch to England. Receiving notice of 
a rt^’Bl excursion on the river, he prepared some 
music, and superintended the performance of it at 
the landing of the party for reireshmeiit, The 
king, taken hy surprise, and pleased with the eom- 
position, ask.-d who it was to whom he was in¬ 
debted for the entertainment, and upon being told 
to Handel, good-naturedly called him from eou- 
cealment, and not only forgave him, but doubled 
his pensior. on the spot, and nomiuated him music- 
master to tjie royal family. 

From the year 1715 to 1718 Handel resided 
with the Earl of BttrUngUm, and spent the two 
next years under the Duke of Qiandos, who enter¬ 
tained him as chapel-master to the splendid choir 
he establistied at Cknons, his country-seat. It was 
fiar the service of the magnificent chapel there tliat 
be produced those anthems and organ fugn^, 
which alone would have siiJBced to unmortuize 
his name. From these avocations he was called 
away in 1720 to become Director of the Royal 
Academy of Muric, whicli was instituted npOfl the 
model of the similar establishment in Paris, for 
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the porpoae of secatimiheiwbUitya moTe effective 
representatioii oi Itid^ opens, end sopported by 
a fiiui^eept subwadption to tiie amount of fi0,00(M> 
But. notwi^mtandiug the great patronage thus con- 
oentrated for the success of the measure, some 
weiahtr oppositum vraii offered to it in consequence 
of the mffuence possessed ^ Bunoncini and Attilio, 
who superintended the affairs of tlie old house. 
To accommodate these differences, and settle the 
^estion of superior talent, it was proposed thilt 
Handel and Bunoncini should set an open together, 
each tahing an act in Ms turn. “ Muzio Scmvola ” 
was the produce of tifts competitory trial; and the 
palm being awarded to Handel, he went to Dresden 
to engage a fresh body of singers, and opened the' 
academy with gre^t applause. In tiiis station he 
continued cminentiy Imppy during a term of nine 
yq|n, and perhaps at no otiier period was music 
Bo^obly cuftiyated in England. 

The jealousy of actors,' composers, mid even 
authors, is so proverbial, thM 4t cannot, perhaps, 
be thought at Ml strangej that, in 1729, Handel 
and his dramatie corps fell into a state of tumult, 
which ultimately disgusted the public, and ruined' 
a most expensive establishment. The actors com* 
plained of the violence to which the temper of the 
emnposer subjected them, and the composer re¬ 
torted that the caprice and arrogance of the actors 
was unbeatable. Bteuesino, the principal male 
singer, was the ffrst to tegin the quarrel, and 
Caratiui, Cuzzani,*and others, ere lung made it a 
general broil. Once exasperated, Handel refused 
to compose for those who 1^ offended him, and no 
entreaties could induce him to Swerve fmm his 
declaration. By conUSuing inflexible, he forfeited 
the patronage of the nobility, who set up another 
house in Lincoki’s-inn Fields, which was put under 
the management of Porpora, and made effectively 
popular by the woiee and talents of Farinelli. 

Undaunted by this opposition, Handel made some 
bold efforts to entertain the public. Entering into 
a partnership with Heidegger, ho went to Italy, 
brought over several new ringers, and commenced 
the usual season with a very good company. But 
though he straggled hard, he struggled vainly. 
Heidegger left Mm after a three yea^contest; he 
con^ued the battle alone for another twelvemonth, 
koA was then forced tq exchange establishments 
with his rivala No better fortune resulting from 
this iranioval, he shut up his doors, apd entered 
Mto a nmtnership with Rich, in Covent Garden, 
wheitw his “Ariadne” was first played in 1733. 

his cause advanced not: by degrees, he was 
pmSgM ^ mtmey be had saved to 

, |)l^ Ms debts; and his passion, under the joint 
^Sessure of disappointment and distt^ss, beoune 
riigovamable. A stroke of the palsy deprived him 
bf rite use (ff his right hand, mid hq sprite and 
acted with sacbextoavsfant violence, tliatby many 
he wM r^tpd insane. A temporary absence from 
l^hmd, VffeVer* cabned his temper, while the 
l»itm of Ajx4af^^pelle restored his ityured health. 
Uprii w Leoden; in 1736, he set Dry- 

drit^ ** Aiejnuider’s Feast ” to mnsic for 

Gcrimtt was so well received that 

were made to him 
from imd he wae engaged to 

supply, fcKibe, seaeon, two pieces, “ Fara- 

wMob’were 

iin*ap«Bydid 


the hostile feeUngs from whirii he had SuffHcd miw 
subside, that he realised IfiOOf. by a benefit at the 
Hayraaritet in 1738. At this conjuncture, could he 
only have submitted to write tor Fariaeiii, and 
ccmsent to a becoming association with Mie odier 
composers, who had the chief management of the 
opera, he might have restored his fortune snd re¬ 
putation with ease and rapidity. But dogged obsti¬ 
nacy was his severest enemy: he would yield 
^nothing, and ther^'ore received no favour. 

Aftw bringing out some more Italian operas at 
Covent Garden, which fell short of success, he began 
the composition of those omtorios wMch constitute 
the great bask of his fame; and yet at the begin¬ 
ning they were far from returning satisfactory pro¬ 
fits or praise. Nevertheless, he continued to pro¬ 
duce them Lent after Leul^ until tlie year 1741, 
when, disgusted at the cool reception of Uie “Mes¬ 
siah,” which has ever since been esteemed the finest 
of ^e series, he went over to Dublin. In that 
capital no professional jealousies or fashionable 
prejudices clouded the sunriiine of his talents, or 
marred the splendour of hk entertainments,* and 
the “ Messiah ” was enthusiastically admired. These 
expressions of public favour induced the most be¬ 
neficial consequences; for, upon hk return to Lon¬ 
don, after a profitable absence of nine mouths, 
crowded andieuceC' came to bear and applaud the 
composition. “Samson” was next put into re- 
heaiwl; and the reputation of the oratorios in¬ 
creased with every returning season. Among the 
circumstances wMch operate to quell the voice of 
the popular hostility he had for some time previous 
encountered, it k not improbable that the tribute 
which Pope paid to hk talents in the “ Dunciad ” 
availed much. 

Such was the just estimate in which Handel’s 
great powers were held, when, in 1751, a gutta 
serena wholly deprived him of right, a mkfortune 
which had alto befallen Ms mother some time before 
her death. "Attliougfa unflattered by any promises 
of relief, he insisted that several operations should 
be made, which were as fruitless as painfiii. But 
this calamity had but little eficct upon hk spirits. 
He contiuu^ to pertorm in public with hk accus¬ 
tomed precision and constancy, and even composed 
several new pieces, though he engaged an assistant 
for rile gene^ fauriness of the orchestra. We are 
told, however, that the performance of his own 
melancholy air, “ Total Eclipse,” from ^e oratorio 
of “ Samson,” ever after used to agitate him 
Btronglj^ Early in 1768, his health began to decay 
n^idly; hk appetite, which had always* been keen, 
then failed him; he abandtqmd aU hopes of living, 
and -reprobated th^ confidence of hk phyaiekns 
wirii emphatic warmth. April A1759, he took Ms 
place as usual in the orchestra, out expired, after 
a few days’ illne^ on the 14th of the same month. 
The solemnity of hk funenri, for which he provided 
in bis will, was honourably performed. The bulk 
of hk fortune, amounting to 20,0002., as he was 
never married, he^equeathed to a niece; but gave 
the copy right of Im works to Mr. Smith, the pro- 
fe^oTi^who had lattmrly assisted him in the direc¬ 
tion M riie oratorio performances, whieh, it k 
universally known, were repeated without iater- 
mkrihn down to a very recent period. But though 
BO longer given at the theatres, th^ are still oon- 
Akmtly performed at the estMolkhed muricM meet- 
tb^Uj^umt the oountiy, as well as in the 
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metirapolk, where, if indeed tli. be possible, they 
are inoreasiag in popularity. Tut a, more honour* 
able tribute of natkmal rea]K>eti for his name was 
^ven in 1786,^ when a mueieal commemoration, 
consisting of pieces chosen exclusively iroia his 
works, was held in Westminster Ikbbey. Five 
hundred instruments gave due effect to me selec¬ 
tions; their majesties and &inily, attended by the 
principal nobility and gentry of the three king¬ 
doms, added splendour to the sKene, and the per-* 
formances were justly pronounced the grandest 
ever exhibited to this country. 

Handel in person was large and ungainly; in 
manners rough; coarse in his general tastes; and 
gross in his appetite, which he always indulged to 
excess. He has been reproached with penurious¬ 
ness, 'and certainly possessed a very bad temper; 
yet his heart seems to have been susceptible of 
much kindness, and he performed acts of great 
liberality. He is saiid to have frequently relieved 
those who were friends to the poverty of his youth; 
he supported his aged mo^er, and the widow of 
his old master Zachaw, and would have provided 


for hia son, but his di8t||uion was incorrigible. 
As a musician Handel stdW alone; he founded a 
great style, and it has not been surpassed. Decent, 
grav^ expressive, and majestic, he was the Milton 
of iQiisie. The refined graces and li|^t variety of 
the Italian school, and the simplicity of our own 
national ballads, are not to be found in his scores, 
rat he has an unadorned strength peculiar to himself. 
Deep concentrated force, a strong spirit, and indes- 
ftrtbable power characterise all hw productions; but 
his instrumental accompaniments, chorusses and 
fugues, are, beyond compBri}on,miergoti<!,i\il], and 
overwhelming. Some composers have shown more 
invention, and richer comblnatioBs; others may 
have mote happily approached natoral feeling, ten¬ 
derness, and passion; bat no one has more nobly 
proved the dignity of his art, no one has made muaic 
more sublime than Handel, who is literally idohted 
by the English with a universal fervour and con- 
Btency, of which the nation has exhibited bnt one 
similar example, namely, in its love and a^iration 
of Shakspeare. 
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In the northern aisle, near the chapel of St. Eras¬ 
mus, stands a commanding monument of the fame 
of General Wolfe. The design represents the story 
of his death in the moment of victory, in a style that 
is not without its faults, but with an effect that 
has been repeatedly admired. To admit the merit, 
the spectator must bo cemtent to overlook the gene¬ 
ral’s naked figure, and the introduction of a hea- 
tlien goddess in a tragic scene, which no allegoiy 
can deepen. In this, as in most cases of the kind, 
a veracious moral is weakened by confounding the 
imaginary with the real. The General is repre¬ 
sented in his last agonies, pressing his hand upon 
the wound in his breast, which caused his death, 
and supported by a grenadier, who, with one hand, 
gently raises his falling arm, and with the o^ier 
points to the figure of glory descending from heaven 
to crown him with laurel. Upon the pyramid, in re¬ 
lief, a highland sergeant is introduced oonteftiplating, 
with folded hands, the wreck ofyouth and valour: 
the pictorial attitude and expression of this figure 
have been highly commended. A view of Quebec is 
faithfully sculptured, in relief, upon the pedestal, 
in which the natural difficulties of the place, and 
the dangers of Wolfe’s servied ore boldly described. 
The nearer a worik of this kind comes home to the 
life and acrions of its subject, ^e more it ap¬ 
proaches that end, namely, the commemomtion of 
real life, for which the expenses of its erection have 
been incurred. That, to be effectively told, should 
be plainly aa well as personally represent; and 
no ulego^ or learned emblema«an illustrate actual 
merit half so well as a natural sketch. For these 
reasons, both the artist who designs, and the Qaniary 
who executes a monument like this, deame a con- 
mderable share praise; they evince true talent; 
and, even though the workmanship were as rude as 
here it ia positively masterly, it were still prefer¬ 
able, to the more elaborate intent of many other 
performance, which are meant to excite tiie same 


feelings by more artifioial means. The effect which 
to be undentood must be studied, will upon that 
^uud alone lose half the number of its admirers. 
The remains of General Wolfe were buried at Green¬ 
wich: in the Abbey the msoription is simply con¬ 
fined to the following words :— 

“ To tlie memory of Jamee Wolfe, major-general 
and commander-in-cliief of the British laud forces, 
on an expedition against Quebec, who, after sur¬ 
mounting by ability and valour all obstacles of art 
and nature, was slain in the moment of victory, on 
the I3th of September, 1769:— 

“ The King and Farliament of Great Britain 
"dedicate this Monument.” 

James, the son of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Woife, was born at Westeriiam, in Kent, during the 
year 1726. The profession of his father deciding 
to own, he entered the army at an early age, and 
attracted favourable notice by to spirited conduct 
at the battle o^ Lafclte, before be had reached his 
twentieth year. The next scene in which he ac¬ 
quired personal distidbtion, was the battle-field of 
'Minden, after which he served with credit at the 
reduction of Louisbui^, by General Pepperell and 
Sir Peter Warren. But bis reputation as yet was 
by no means public: he psssed through the various 
degrees of the service with a character rrapected 
by his superiors, and iqipreiiated by his comrades; 
still his talents were hardly known beyond the 
military circles, and his genius and enthusiastic 
bravery might tove lain concealed for years under 
the cover of native modesty, had not the gimt 
Chatham penetrated their force, Md singled him 
out for the enterprise which has immortalised his 
name. 

Immediately preceding this appointment, the 
peace of Aix-ta-Oiapelle seemed to have fixed the 
tranquillity of the world upon a firm basis; the 
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coatmetiog powers strong in their declara¬ 
tions of sincerity, snd l^ir subjects might well be 
supposed to he nnsdy attached to peace by a deq) 
sense of ttis benefits it promised to confer upon them. 
But political professions and national feelings are not 
always regulated by the ties of interest or honour; 
and, perhaps, in proportion as the terms in which 
they are couched are warm, tliey ought generally to 
be suspected hollow in intention. Many pages of 
lustory confirm the justness of this ohservatiou^ 
and if more particular evidence were 'Required to 
anpport it, the circum^tHnees of tlie peace just men¬ 
tioned would suffice. No compact could have been 
more solemnly entered upon and cordially cemented 
^au it was, and yef no sooner had the articles been 
signed, than some of its principal conditions were 
violated, and the British possessions in North 
Anc<rica most flagrantly invaded by onr old rivals, 
the French. *' 

Vigorous preparations were accordingly made to 
resent the iojuiy’. Two fleefs saited from Spithead 
in February, 1799, under the flag of Vice-admiral 
Saunders, on board of which Genera! Wolfe took 
his passage to assume the command of a British 
force destined to reduce Quebec, in North America. 
Arrived at his point of destination, one determined 
attack upon the French posts was resolved on, and 
Genmii Amlierst with 12,000 men, after reducing 
Ticouderago and CrIHvn Point, was to proceed along 
the river Sorrel, and form a junction with General 
Wolfe, while G^efhl Prideaux and Sir William 
Joimson perfofped a similar service against the 
forts along the falls of Niagara. These different 
positions being fortified with remai^kab]e strength, 
both by nature and art, were extremely difficult of 
access; but such was the skill and force with which 
the operations were conducted, tliat Niagara was 
g^Iantly captured, while Ticouderago and Crown 
Point were evacuated upon our approach. There 
DOW remained the vapitu of Can^a to add to this 
series of conquests; the march of our victorious 
detachments were accordingly directed towards 
this object. 

Quebec is an extensive and elegant town, elevated 
upon a rock one hundred and twenty leagues from 
the aet^ where tiie confluence of the rivers St. 
Charles and St Lawrence takes place. Feiv posi¬ 
tions oonld be iQore foi>B]idable, and no intrench- 
ments bettm* sunk, or more numerously defended, 
thMi.<l|innc by which it was then protectinh When 
Wetfe first l^held tiie local strength of the town, 
tilie adverse nature of the country, and the number 
and excellent dispoeition of the enemy, though of 
a high and dhivmrona temper, he is rep<H^d to 
Invre thought the place impregnable, t^d to have 
dnqHtised of.suceess. No labour, no vigilance, no 
taiisn^howover,wereapared to overeometiie difficul¬ 
ty y which ha Hms opposed; faaempioyed himself 
y n^m aa 4 hjf <l*y, m preparing for an effectual 
ass^tilt; suK«ti^ battq4a upon. Orieans and 

LaH, JP^t>,#hich his guns cotnmimded the 
town, ah 0 «« wpih; he stationed Admiral Holmes, 
and Adndtl^'BiHiodkni below« Meanwhile, by 
various jttrmtgie; jan>veBmttt 8 ,^by mairoiiea and coon- 
t8Dunarehd%lltt'iy4ib4'’te mluce,the French com- 
ittandigr, jMuayh 9 ,i^ h^ security, but in vain: 
strong in the^vietiba of hia advantsge, he was 
not to iba li^j^t 9 ‘Miaihgehhi potitien, 

The a|^ti]^., i^tendaht 4^ these 1 

iir(jhic«n<MisaaB»«i»;he^ a con- I 


stitution naturally delicate; disappointment turned 
into disease, and the English general was laid up 
witii illness. When only partially recovered, he 
forwarded home despatches, in which he minutely 
related the progress of the siege, and the. preca¬ 
riousness of las situation; and though the languor 
of indisposition tinged the account with despon¬ 
dency, still tlm vigour of tite detail gave as strong 
an assurance of the ability he had exercised, as the 
^degance of the language proved his talents as a 
writer and a scholar. This duty performed, he 
resolved tut persevere, and by directing some move- 
menta up the nver, under Admiral Holmes, suc¬ 
ceeded in detaching one tiiousand five hundred of 
the enemy from uie town, in order to watch the 
result. This first diversion effected, he ordered a 
feint to be made by one part of the fleet upon the 
intrenclimeuts below the town, while he sailed up 
the river himself with the greatest i»art of his 
army*. There he quickly shifted his men into 
boats, and, aided by the return of the tide, dropped 
down again with a rapidity that exceeded his ex¬ 
pectation, and outmatched the vigour of bis ad¬ 
versary. The ships followed to cover his landing, 
but the current unfortunately swept thorn away 
from the proposed point of anchorage. Still they 
did reach the shore, and Wolfe determined to 
brave the issue, au£ scale the steep ascent above 
them. .No sooner were the orders given, than the 
infantr> uobl,v swung themselves upwards by cling¬ 
ing to the stumps of trees and broken rocks; dis¬ 
lodge)} the sentinels that guarded the only pathway 
on the hill, and before the dawn had cleared, 
formed themselves in battle array upon the top of 
the eminence. 

When the news of this desperate attack was con-, 
veyed to the French commander, he would scarcely 
credit the report, and when convinced of its reality, 
was content to regard it as one of those indecisive 
feints in which \^^lfe had so often indulged. But 
he was soon undeceived; for, advancing to observe 
the movement, he beheld with astonisliment tiiat 
both the fleet and army perfectly commanded the 
town above and below, and that nothing but the 
most decisive courage could save him from ruin. 
He led forth his trooi>8 with promptitude, and after 
a disposition of tite forces, distinguished on both 
sides by superior generalship and valour, the battle 
began. Wolfe’s principal direction to his men was, 
to reserve their fi(»i until they came close to the 
enemy ; they obeyed, and the consequent destruc¬ 
tion wa^awftti. Foremost himself in the onset, be 
received a bullet-wound in the bead;.but diwe- 
garding the injury, he bon^ a handkerchief over 
nis brow, and led onm fresh attack. Another and 
deeper wound pierced his stomaq}), which he also 
concealed, and vw still enthunastic in encourage- 

* Pnffetssr Kobison, £<l Inbuilt, tfaeo employed u an 
engineer in the army under General Wolfe, happened to be 
on duty In the boat iu which the General went to visit eome 
of hit potte the night ^fore the battle, which waa expected 
(0 he-derisive of the Tate of the oampidgn. The evening 
was fine, and the tcene, eooalderlng the work they were 
engSgetPln, tufficiently impreuive. At they ipwed along, 
the Oenenl, with much feeling, repeated nearly the whole 
of Gray’t Elegy (which bad appealed a few years before, wid 
wsi.not genendly known) to an officer who sat with hiin in 
the Item of tho heat, adding, at be eonotuded, that he 
wtuld prefer being the author ^ that poem to the glory of 
basttag the French next day. 
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meat mid example, when a third bullet penetrated they fled in all directions: whereupon he faintly 
his breast, and he was conveyed exhausted hmm exclaimed,"! am eatisfled, and instantly expired 
the midst of slaughter. But the victory was already Such was the death of Wolfe, grievnns to his eoun- 
deeided; and though the detachment widch had try, hut glorious to himself; and though the vic- 
been ordered Up the river now returned fredi and tory he perished to gain was dearly desirable, still 
uninjured into action, still the main body of the the loss by which it was purchased was for a long 
enemy was routed, and their reinforcemeut qnieldy time lamented as irreparable. His military repu- 
shared a similar fate. tation amongst his countiynien was marked in its 

Removed behind the ranks, and odly attended progress by singular merit. Unaided by the patron* 
by a private and an ofiicer, WWfe, though he lay xge of family interest, the intrigues of party, or 
struggling with agony, seemed to feel but one care,* the spirit of faction, he had risen to the first 
and tliat re^rded the fortune of the battle. He honours of his profession, without experiencing the 
entreated the orderly to lift him up, and enable weakness of ago, or the iiicoastancy of fortune, and 
him to enjoy a view of the contest, but dtath now fell in the arms of victory at the premature 
already dimmed his eyes, and he was forced to age of five-and-thirty. Few men have been more 
confess that all was clouded and indistinct to his warmly admired, or more bittlirly regi*etted; the 
sight. He then emphatically requested the ofllccr public mind was deeply agitated upon the dcciisiun, 
who stood by him to give him an account of what and though the victory was bailed with pride, the 
passed, and was thus told that the enemy appeared death of Sie victor spread a gloom over its bnfnt* 
greatly broken. This information did not much ness, which has b.ordly ceased to be felt at the pre- 
qniet him, and he repeated hie enqiiiries, until he sent day. England has had but few military heroes, 
was told that they were decidedly rout^. This and seems to have felt, that in Wolfe she prema* 
news seemed to give him ease, but he reiterated turely lost a most accomplished one. 
his questions untu he was promptly asaorod that 
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Wilton is the sculptor of the monument in the of expressing such feelings and opinions as the pro¬ 
north-east area, to Pulteney, Earl of Bath. The gress of debate suggested to his mind; and thus 
execution of this work is much better than the de- gradually to acqpmplish himself as an orahir. By 
sign, which presents us with statues of Wisdom this course of observatioVi and practice he oonsi- 
and Poetry, with a large urn placed tetween them, dered the most effective speaker was to be trained; 
above whicit is a medallion of the deceased. The for thus the tone, tenor, aud application of his ob- 
inscription merely gives the date of his death, and servations must he always immediately derived 
states that the monument was erected by his from the debate itself, and not from prceoneeived 
brother, the Major General. ideas of what would be pertinent aud judicious on 

William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, an orator and the ocea‘-ion. 
statesman of oonsidetable note at one period of his Upon the accession of George I. he was made a 
life, was bora in 1682. His family was from Pul- Privy Couneillor and Secretary at War, snpport- 
teney in Leicestershire, where tliey l>ad long held ing the administration of Sir R. Walpole with 
a good estate. His grandfather. Sir William Pul- marked zeal and eloquence. _ A quarrel with that 
teney, represented Westminster in Parliament, and statesmai^ however, threw him into the ranks of 
made himself conspienous in the House of Commons the opposition, of wliich ho ^n became the leader, 
by his independent conduct and manly eloquence, and i« that popular station acquired considerable 
His grandson, the earl, was educated at West- reputation. He was associoted with Bolhigbroke in 
minster School, and Christ Church Collegd*, Oxford, writing for the celebrated anti-ministerial journal, 
and distinguished himself at twotli places by his the “Craftsman,” md upon fighting a bloodless 
assiduity and talent i^ieen Anne visited the col- duel with Lord Hervey, was removed friim the 
lego while he was a student, and he had the honour Privy Council and the commission of the peace} a 
of being selected to address her in a qougratulatory mean attempt at degradation which defeated its 
speech. After making the tour of Europe, as was own aim, and raised Ac object of h still liigher in 
the fasliion at that period witti young men of good public favour. At len^, however, Walpole was 
funily and prospects, he was introduced to the obliged to resign, and Pulteney and his party rac- 
Houae of Comimons as member for the borough of cec&d him. At tliis moment, and for some time 
Heydou, in Yorieshire, by Mr. Guy, a libmal before, the “Patriot Pulteney” was the name by 
patron, who bequeathed him 40,00(E. and an estate which he was always jpopukriy called. He now 
of 600f. a year. became a-peer, and sunk into the opposite extreme 

Being a Whig by family and education, he he- of insignifi^ceand contempt. The high principles 
came a steady and influential opponent of the Tory and the libimal policy he and his friends had advo> 
adiniiiistrotian by whidi country was governed cated with so much eloquence for years together, 
during the rrign of Queen Anne, and evinced in were suddenly ^rown aside; the patriot proved 
his addresses to the House, a degree of tact and himsetf »an hjmocritioal partisan, and would have 
judgment highly creditable to Ws years. It was been utterly mrgotten, but that ho made himself 
a rule with him to speak seldom and with brevity; noted in his latter days by his love of money, and 
to ace^tom himself to the house, to form a habit the large poeseasions he accumulated. 
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was esteemed almost inimitable in bar {nofbs* 
sion. 

It is still more grateful to have to add, that 
under these circumetauces of irapulsr f^uno, 
Cibber conducted herself with a pm{ffiety which, 
in a aea,t deg^, atoned for tbs ilSdt omnexion 
alreimy mentioned. Tn matures years #he suo- 
oeeded in obtaining the Iriendshm of many ]>er- 
sons not only of hi|^ rank, but of oxempla^ life. 
Her aptitude for (xnivereatiofi was quick anA 
shining j and bho always possessed an air of natunu 
modesty, which made her a most engaging com¬ 
panion. It was in this condition that she began to 
ibel the encroachments of that disorder which ter¬ 
minated her hfe; and its severity reluctantly com¬ 
pelled her to lessen the frequency of her public 
appearances. Still, however, she availed herself 
of every interval of health to preecrve her reputa¬ 
tion undiminished, and even made it her favourite 
exortiou to enlarge her pretensions bv tidcing some 
parts in comedy. To this labour sue was, in ail 
probability, incited by the ease with which both 
Garrick and her rival, Mra. Pritchard, alternately 
aasumod botii the aoefc and buskin; but abe was by 
no means equally successful in them. Churchill, 
whose praise of her abilities in tragedy heads this 
firticle, ia comparatively as aevere upon her efforts 
in comedy, which he unhesitatingly satknbes to 
mistaken vanity, and ill-direotcd emulation. 

Whatever profession we adopt, or whatever 
duties we undertake to perform in life, a spirit and 
zeal, even unto death, for the character of ouf 
engagements can never fail to add to their respoeta- 
bihty and our own reputation. Tlie oxpimg patri¬ 
otism of Chatham in the House of Loros is brilliant 
and exemplary, as Ute &U of Nelson at sea, or of 
Abercrombie on land; and a corresponding feeling 
of interest and regret is produced in folding the death 
of Betterton or m Booth hastened by the devoted 
passion with which they adhered to the st),:ge, even 
when exhausted nature had incapacitated them for 
activity. To gome share of the praiae which has 
very properly been lavished upon this enthusiaam, 
Cibber has also honourably been admitted. 


I Her health had been for a oonsiderable time w 
preeai^ous, and the relumes of extreme snfiSsriog 
so frequent, that she was in a manner lost to the 
stage, and repeatedly ranked by the newanapem 
amongst the dead for mouths before her demise 
really took place. In December, 170fi, the king 
commanded the comedy of the " Provoked Wife ” 
to be p«fonn«d at the theatre in Drury Lane, and 
she insisted upon representing Lady Brute, a clia- 
'weter for whioh she had idways manifested the 
greatest partiality; yet at this conjuncture she was 
critically indispw^; the doctors were flattermg 
her with hopes of a recovery^ and her friends wore 
most importunate tiiat she should by no mesns 
' hazard so desirable a oonsequenee; hut to use her 
own words, nofoing could prevdbt her from paying 
her duty before Uieir majesties: she actra the 
part; her disorder returned with greater 
and she expired on the 90th of Jmuary, 1^. 
The conjoint intiuenoe of her merits and Jiar 
friends, suggested the distinction of ab intminent 
in the cloistmn of Westminster Abbey, and the 
ceremony was honounably perfonned, and reapeet- 
’ably attmded. 

Ml'S. Cibber is also to be considered aa an 
autboresa: she produced a pretty little comedy, in 
>ne set, from tlie French of St. Foix, entitled the 

Oracle;” which was acted with success, and 
printed in 8vo. daring the yeai)1792. When word 
of her death was brought to tlio green-room in 
Druiy Lane, Garrick pronounced the following 
theatrical address to foe company present: —• 
“Cibber dead ! Then tragruy exptrea with her; 
and yet she was Abe greatest female plague belong¬ 
ing to my honae. I could easily pai^ the artless 
thrusts, and despise foe coarse attacks of some of 
my other heroines; but whatever was Cibber’s 
object, whether a new part or a new dress, she 
was always sort to carry her point by the acute¬ 
ness of her fovuetive, and the steadiness of her 
perseverance.” In fois case she must have been, 
in pomt of addrewk as good a match for foat dex¬ 
terous manager beuind foe curtain, aa she was an 
able asriaUiiI before the scenes. 
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Under the monument of Milton, hi the Port’s Cor¬ 
ner of Westminster Abbey, is a lu'ge marble tablet, 
in honour of Gray, by Bacon,ylLA. It represents, 
in relief, the Lvrie Muse, holding a medallion 
of foe poet. Tlie situatiim is low and unfavour¬ 
able, and seems to have been meanly ch^n to 
illustrate the epiti^h; while neither the design nnr 
the performance are b any degree as happy as 
some others by the same tumd. The lines b- 
Bcribed oire foese t— 

No more foe Gredsn Muse unrivalTd reigns: 

To Britsb let the niAions homage pay;; , 

She felt a Homer’s fire b Milton’s strams, 

A Pbdar’s rapture b foe lyre of Gray. 

Thomas Gray was foe son of a money-scrivener 
on CoTuhiU, where be was born November 26, 
1716. He vras from his aarlioit years delicate b 


hralfo, and brought up b a oheerless and wfoappy 
home; circwnstances,which are thought to have 
imprewed upon ’h’s namd the melsaohmy, and love 
of retirement, which accompanied him through lifoi 
His fofoer, a harsh man, at one period deserted 
his wifo, and left her to provide for their son, and 
mabtab hdrself, wifoout any asristanee from him. 
His mother’s brother, named Antrobus, was an 
assistaat to foe head-master at Eton, a circum¬ 
stance whbh fadlitated foi" young poet’s entrance 
to foat school. There be fonn^ foe intimacies 
wifo Horace Walpole and the poet West, whioh, 
wifo hie subsequent friendship for Mason, have 
been so much dwelt on b his biogrimh^ and letters. 
In 1784 he became a pensioner at Peterbonse Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, and there gave early prooft qf a 
superior taste and proficiency in letters. With foe 
mode of life and system of study, however^ at. this 

n 
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iiiilT«nvtyy lie d^dand himaelf diaMtiafied. 

Hia fellow-atad^ts, on aeoount of the delicaey of 
hlBWl»^xhttalldmaA)le^^ 1 B 8 edtocallllim niaa 
Gi»y. He took no degree, but oame tack to Lon¬ 
don m and inscribed hia name as a atndent- 
aiJaw of the Inner Temple. 

Tlie friendship of Walpole diverted him frmn 
peteerering in tbis profesfuan, by proposing a tour 
on the Cknitinent; and they wandered together 
over France and I^y. At Florence, however, some 
disagreement arose, and they suddenly parted in 
dit^ransore. Of this quarrel the cause has never 
been explained, and Nothing more is known than 
Aat Walpole after<da»l8 confessed the fault of it 
lay on his side. Oray remained abroad for some 
time longer, travtAlmg with such privacy as be¬ 
came his little fortune, while his late companion 
exuded his route with all facility and pomp 
of uristoentic abundance. 

There ui perhaps no lumc to he mentioned which 
affiorda so decide a proof 0t tho barrenness of 
literary biography as docs tha|t of Gray. One sen¬ 
tence wottla be almost comprehensive enough to 
contain the few changes ind events which occurred' 
during the rest of his life:—^he dwelt in London, in 
Camlmdge, and made two e^enrsions to the North 
of EngUmd; and one epithet would suffice to eha- 
racterira it—it waa studious; while another aen- 
tencf) would be longsenough for the enumeration of 
hia aritinglB^leven odes, one elegy, and a hun¬ 
dred w two misoelaneoua couplets;—andanotner 
epithet would answer to describe them—they are 
bouitifuL Bnt such brevity would make tiiebio- 
napha^ appear featidioua and hia subject inoou- 
ndevable: to te just it is necessaiy to be more 
narticular. Up(m hiS return from the Continent 
in 1741, he buried his fether, and found tiie inde- 
pendenea feft hint mneh smaller than he had ex¬ 
pected it would {crave. Bimppointed in one roq>ect, 
he resolved hot to expose hmuelf to further chagrm 
by throwing himsetf uppU the uncertunties of a 
profession, and therefore, ahaadcsiing the law, re¬ 
tired to Gambridie. Thm he took the degree of 
Bariielor of Girif Law, and devoted himsrif, with 
the exception of a long visit to London, to mental 
improvement and enjoyment for the remainder of 
bisdaya. , 

In the year 1742 ho jBceme to have turned bis 
thoughts moat seriously to poetry, for during tlie 
course of i< hq wrote bis ** Ode to Spring,” which 
was followed hjf those on the " Prosit of Eton,” 
and “To Adversity.” He went through ex- 
teitave course of cmsaioil reading, was fruitful hi 
plans, but utterly destitute oi^thc perseverance and 
enstjgy required to falUl fhem. 

3Be next occurrence amidst tiie placid flow of 
Ita time wbfeh awaktoied any partioular interest in 
liiit bMom of> Gray, or led to sny exdtcmcnt, was 
thn anfivml of UastoW the poet, at Cambridge. 
Km aaquahttanees they soon became intimates, 
■fed*this friendihip procured ua the tirst good 
edl^ ef (N» |m^*B prorki^ and a« interesting, 
though imnevfei^ aetpoemt of his mind and studies. 
In tiUs renrHitMt Gray wntinued stodying deeply, 
fer no otter end tiuto his own satisfaction; and 
enlarge litt viowe, Ate Ita otiier Object ttan the 
he dertteid Awn tiwif eapantion. In 
747 Ito mudltated « poet° w; “Government and 
MteOlton,” and btW« but bad hot the resdution 
to, flniih it Tita h$M often btan a matter of un¬ 


feigned regret; as, from the many excellent lines 
in tile fragments we have of it, there can be Uttie 
doubt but that it would have be«i aa excellent as 
the aubleet is important. In 1760 he completed his 
feb-femed “Elegy in a Cmmtry Chnrch-yard,” 
whieb, after havmg been surreptitiens^ printed 
in a magasine, waa fomally puMitiied by Dodsley. 
The author was immediately urted aa a poet of 
tlie highest feeling and 'apacity. There was no 
voieo raised agaiint his popuh^ty; for then, as 


ever since, the elegy found a minor for every 
image it presented, and an echo fur every sen¬ 
timent it revealed in the heart of each reader. 
Tbis is the admission of, to him, the inveterate 
Dr. Johnso.!, by whom w'' are also ossunni, thai 
it preaents a succession of thoughts w natural, 
ar>d expvpBsions so mgenial, that, tiiougb strictly 
original m themselves, we fani^ they nave been 
familiar to us from infancy. Nnw tiiis is tiic 
bigbest attainmont * ackoinplishca gcuius, and 
there reinoius nothing more for the ciitic than to 
reiterate the praises of a poem upon which it were 
vanity to expatiate in detail. 

In 1763 Dodsley, thv bookseller, collected his 
fugitive pieces toirothcr, and published them with 
plates, by Bentiey; hut so scanty were the con¬ 
tents, tha^ in order to swell out something like a 
book, hefwas obligifd to print only on one sido of 
every page. Kcvcrtbeloss, the publie appears not 
to have l^n discontented either with the poetry or 
the engravings, for the impression was bought up 
iith great avidity. In 1767 he again ime for¬ 
ward with a fru^ offering to his diiiirers, by 
publishing his odes, entitled, “llie Progress of 
1 oesv,” and “ The Bard.” They were ri^ with 
eagt .11688 usd surprise, but not with undivided 
intersBt. There were critics who aflected not to 
understand the lofty style in which they were ima- 
^ned and expressed, and who were vain enough to 
thiuk toeir saccess could be marred by ridicule: 
two burlesque imitations by Lloyd and Colmau 
were produced, under the heads of “ Odes on Ob¬ 
livion" and “Obscurity.” But tho opposition, 
though clamorous for a while, proved ineffectual; 
the mock heroics soon fell into tlie obscurity, and 
were forgotten in the oblivion, which they aspired 
to celebrate. 

Gray was now at tho height of his fame. Taking 
up his upsidence for three years near the British 
Museum, he employed himself in reading an'* tran¬ 
scribing, While mus enraged, Cibber, tho Poet 
Laureate, died, and he faal the honour of refusing 
to fill uie vacant place. He returned to Cam¬ 
bridge and settled himself at Pembroke Hall; but 
Ilia constitution, natwany weak, was sd shattered 
by confinement, that a chugs iff jplace and variety 
of exercise were strongly recommended : he there¬ 
fore undertook a* journey into Sootiand during tlie 
summer of 1766. There he met with Dr. Beattie, 
one modest like hlnuelL w a poet, ud a 

correct sriiolar: men so much alike in ]^t of 
habits, tastes, ud dispositicais, naturally oecame 
friends. The University of Aberdeu offisred him 
the demrao of Doctor of Laws, but having formerly 
dee'fin^ tjmt hononr at Cambridge, he thougiit 
himself obliged to refnse it here. 

Returning onco more to Cambridge, he wu ap- 
printed Frofeewr of History by the Dike of Graf¬ 
ton. As this was a situation which he had fer- 
nteriy solicited in vain from the Earl of Bute, he 
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ms of cotine much gratified to receive it now 
unasked. jJe pruceeied to lay down toimy plana 
for a course of lectui - '; but, with bis usnal diifi* 
culty of exeoutic'i, neiU’er en^postid nUr delivered 
any. The badness ’'f His health made an th«r jour¬ 
ney neceiwarj in i9. and he vUntdSl.the IdUces of 
Cumberlayd and Weaunorlaud. Tlds was his last 
excuraon, lo. it was n*' sooner ■>-’<cIuded than his 
strength ranidly ' away. Thp gout, to whi(di his 
frame had long d but a fitint resistance, sot* 
tied itself upon hi ii nercs’iese whtch soon 
laid hold of his stomach, and kil’‘vl him in convul¬ 
sions July 30,1771. 

Since b's death three ecu.. o» .ie »o>^ms an-’ < 
leice have been published, witl . .uti.s hits 
iitt. character; the first hy ids friend Mason, 
the lecond and better hy hxatitir ‘ rd the 

only complete one, and tiie best, by . . J Mitr 

ford. The claims which hb memory has on nublic 
regard have been admirably refreshed ' v these 
performances. Hb letters are models or intereac- 
ing and elegant eomposition, which no one can 
read witiiout wbhing wat tr travel ".id to relate his i 
travels had oftener been tire fortune of ids circum¬ 
stances, and the inclination of hb mind. Gray 
Was, perhaps, the most finished sc> lar of his day; 
be was not only profoundly ' ead in ancient and 
modern literature, but deep* verseu in history 
and metaphysics; and wlv*^ was a still greater 
merit, was at once an abk and las* 'ul critic in 
every brancii of learning. Ho ake wrote Latin with 
great purity and nerve. Hb life, otherwise highly 
coinmcndaule and exemplary, was an nnhi ken 
course of moderate independence. It lias beem 
objected that be was fastidious a.iu cfiemuiate' 
but if he lived c.iiefly for himself, it v as atwavg in 
the pursuit of knowledge and the practice of virtue. 
Though a poor man, bo was not covcjOus ; out of 
the little he possessed he was always willing and 
gbd to relieve the needy; and of the money be 
had saved he made judicious V jUeets. 

As an author he had some peculiarities. He not 
only wrote very slowly, but never began one line 
bemre he had polished the preceding one perfectly 
to hb judgment. There was no rough copy, or 
unfinished couplets to be seen on hb papers; all 
wiUi him was patient labour, and sure success. 
Milton is reported to have had a conviction that 
he composed with greatest fluency a. particular 
periods—such oe the rbe of tlfe muon, day-break, 
and the fall of eve ; but Gray carried the notion 
to a greater excess, and imagined he could only 
write when a fit mr happy impulwg seized him. 
Thb fancy has been ridiculed as false and foppbli, 
but b, notwithstanding, likSly enough to occur. 
A man of inactive habits and continual study, such 
as Gray was, occupies hb mind for amusement, 
and b in a manner led hy the very samenees of 
his IttcubrationB, to indulge in ooneeits and affecta¬ 
tion. Besides, aU monotonous and sedentary pur¬ 
suits have an irresbtiUe tendency to engender low¬ 
ness of sjimtB. If tile scholar’s foeiings are senritive, 
hb mind b easily depressed; and if at all a moralizCr 
upon the inrecariouaneM of health, the iustahiiity 
of fortnne, or the uncertainty of Iffe, hb ambition 
may be ^ukddy damped, and he may not unnatn- 
rally resign all ideas of dbtinetion Ss so many 
empty vanities. While thus overcome, he may 
think of great tfamgs he has ^anned^ but the 


thought will be accompanbd withasenaeof wei^t 
whiw be may easily suppose too heavy toPe 
riiaken off, because oircumstuices have never 
forced him to try the experiment Ae habit be¬ 
comes nature, so thb disposition may grow eon. 
firmed, until at last the mind will be loth to throw 
off the mastery that has been Mitained over the 
man, wd pennit itself to be roused or diverted. 

A recent critic has well described Gray in the 
following paseage 

" Lowly and melanidiolyfby temperament and 
from *he circumstances of hi» early life, Gray de¬ 
rived from study and meditation the strength and 
cheeifulnees that sterner spirits find in emalation 
and action. He chose learning for hb portum, and 
with her came, in time, honour and roverenoe, and 
the rare destiny of a perpetual name. In*the 
University, which necessity rather than chniie 
made his home, from a recluse student, slighted 
for hb difodent, perhaps hb fastidious manners 
and dbposition, tiie object of rude jests and mtdig- 
nant interpretations, be became the most dbtin- 

f ubhod resident, pointed to y the finger of popubr 
omage, and courted and esteemed hy die ithis- 
trious and worthy. In the btter part of his life, 
when it was known that Gray was in tiie college- 
walks—it b said he preferred those of Queen’s 
—the halls, the ieoture-roomB, and conrb were 
emptied of their inmates, who^^hurried to observe 
wt a respectful dbtance tha author of the ‘ Elegy’ 
and the ‘ Bard,* the self-s^‘;«irted philosopher of 
clobtcrcd life. . Hb was not an aggressive or ob¬ 
trusive melancnoly; he used not a personated 
misanthropy to gain the barren recompense of 
wonder, Or of diseased sympathy for selfisli sin¬ 
gularity ; but a modest sorrow, and an innate 
siiritiking from uU ruder coUbbii with liealthier 
or happier men. Books wera to faiin a subeftantiM 
world, travelling and external nature hb niarea- 
tions. No mau of tiiat time liad such command of 
the matm'ials of poetry; none, in an age of accM. 
but dry i>.,>cculaidon, attmaed to a more compre¬ 
hensive or healthy phQosophy. At a bter period 
the current of his eoiil might havo flowed more 
freely, and hb feelings have been xotiponded to by 
spirits better aware than hb contoporaries of 
what woe darkly at work within hitn; At an earlier 
one he might have conferred with Spenser and 
Sidney, or found hb way to competence and fame 
smoothed by the generous admiration of Eesex or 
Raleigh. In the eighteenth century hb host gifts 
wore an imsnnned treasure, hb tastes prophetic, ! 
and his intellectonl life depressed by the ungenial 
atmosphere of an unimagmative age, matei^ in 
its philosophy, eouventbi^ in poetry, and drowsy 
or indifferent towards art mid nature. 

“ Gray’s ‘ Letters ’ were for the first time pub- 
Ibhed without change or mutUation by toe Rev. 
J. Mitford. Hb po^ty b eometimes i^iit imUa- 
hih; hb prose can miuesd no one. It b toe Ian- ! 
guage of a gentleman and a scholar, ‘a ripe and’ 
good one ;’ « one who thought rightly, and fel^ H 
not always heartily, yet always without guile. To 
no cme can hg more fitly applied toe commenda- ' 
tion of Archiak, ’Cmn ad naturam eximbm atque 
illuatrem accesaerit ratio qniedam oonformatioqne 
doetrinse; tom illud nescio quid prseebrum ao aJa- 
gshue eolere exbtere.’ ” • , , 
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HioA the soath door, in the Poeta* Comer, is 
An ^nbelUshed luedallio^ by Kollekens, with a. 
vast in profile of the author whose name stands*' 
prefixed to this sketch. So slight p tribute to his 
memory is certainly a^very inadequate tcwtimony 
of the variety or the greatness of Iw talents. The 
'bast, though unpleasmg to contemplate, has been 
prai^ for the fidoUty of its resemblance to the 
orteinal; and the La^ epitaph upon the tablet 
under it, has been admired as the composition ei 
his ibiend Dr. Jolmson. 

Ojt4vi^ CouQsAnH,. 

Foetm, Ph 3 ^ic! 4 'l^|iitorici, 

, nttUnm fem scrihiidi genus 
Non tetij^t, 

Nullum quod tetigit non omavit, 

” Sive riens essent movcndi 
SiVe laurymie; 

. AlTecAunm potehs et ienis Dmninator: 
Tngmio sublimis—vividus, veraatilts, 
Oratione graSdis, nitidus^ venustus, 

Noe monun^to memorram cdnit 
SodaUnm Amor, 

Amioorom Fides, 

Lecmirum Veneratio^ 

Natus in Hibenuft Fomeim Longfordiensis, 

In loco cm nomen Pall^ 

Nov. XXIX. hdccxxxi. 

Eblante Uteris institutas, 

Obiit Londini 
' April IV, MDCCiacxiv. 

The Memory of 
Ouy^ GotDSMiTH, 

Poet, Pfailqsopher, and Historian, 

By whom storcely any style of writing was left 
untouched, 

And no one touched, unadorned. 

Whether to move laughter < 

Or tears; 

A powm^ yet l^ient master 
y; „ Qf the affections, 

tA guaiius sabtime, vivid, and vetsa^, 

. Ite ex^reMon noble, briltii^, and deltete— 

„ Tb cherished ,jgu tt# monument 
. By me love df lus dton^iaBimis, 
d ; /' fidcte of his fripnidB, 

IW® adum^on of his, readers, 
the {hpub of Fenies, in Ldn^ord, a county 
’ of:|rriand,' - • 

• . ' . Ait a plaasinained PaUas, 


»,named PaUas, < 

ifqyemher, 1781. 
lea^Mlhibiiii, 
i^MisAidon, 

1774,, 

o ( AtamilyMeight 
fitidier, tiie Rev. 
.t 9 Ub^, a village in 
.within 

^Jst Auh^^ 


i:_i^poiuw 
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in “ The Deserted Village,”' Oliver Goldsmith re¬ 
ceived the rudimeii^ of education irom an old 
Woman, and Thomas Byrne, the village school¬ 
master. His progress under th^ teachers was 
&r from satisfactory. He exhibited an unsettled 
and eccentric turn of mind, wd was considered a 
.dull scholar. Uis father’s intention at this time 
was to make him a merchant. As fak boyhood 
advaitoed, however, he was sent to the diocesan 
schwfi of Elphin, in Roscommon, formerly super¬ 
intended by his maternal gran^ther, the Rev. 
Oliver Jones, from whom his Christian name was 
derived. Here he began to make rhymes and 
show wit, and an effort was made to give him a 
higher edncation. He was now only ten years old, 
eand had just had the small-pux,the traces of which 
never altogether left his face. Dancing a horn¬ 
pipe one day, the musician, a boy who played the 
fiddle, compared him to ugly ,£Bop; on which 
Oliver stopped, and lecollecting that iEsop used to 
have an attmdant a|^, utterly discomfited his as- 
sailaot by nttering the distich— 

" Our'Iieridd hrth proolahn’d thla saying— 

See Aeop dancing, and hie monte]/ playing!” 

Eriim Elphin Oliver was sqnt to a schig^l of re- 

f iute at A^one^ and subsequently tq another 
conducted by Mr. Hughes) at Ed^worthstown. 
Returning once &om vacation at Lunoy to Edge- 
wortlistown, a circumstance is said to nave taken 
place, which aftmrwardB supplied tiie plot for " She 
Stoops to Conquer.” In ]Huning through a village 
Oliver asked for an inn, and a wag directed him to 
an adjoiainff house, which he had no sooner entered, 
than he calW las^y .&r slipper, invited the land¬ 
lord and family ,to joht him, and otherwise ** took 
his ease in his um.” In tlie morning, he discovered 
bimaelf to bo in a^eote house, aira that tilie mas¬ 
ter had seen his misteke, and, being a fidend at his 
lather, humoured it. 

In June, 1748, he was admitted a user of Trinity 
Collie, Bublin. This class, who are always youths 
in humble circumsSsees, in Goldmoith’s time had 
to cany up the Frilows* diimer, and-to execute 
other msnwl duties. These Goldsmith felt ex¬ 
tremely degrading, and in after ^ys be indigmmtiy 
denounced the imctiqe of exactiiw them. Fwrtiy 
from disgust and partly-fipn other causes, bis 
career at college proved by no naeana an honour¬ 
able one. He bad the miktomms, moreover, to be 
placed under a hanh and tyranatikl tutor, named 
Wilder, who destroyed hia collegiate prospewts. In 
1747 , ^ing riected an exhibitusm oh the founda^ 
ti(m of E^iumus Smytii, an ofRcf which produced a 
I small annual emclmaer^ Goldsmtlk myited a par^ 
' of youiu>friends to ashler and dancaat hk immn- 
hem. Hearing of thk irregularity, Wilder pro- 
heeded A® tiie eonrivial meeting, and' infiicted 
petoomil' riiaBtkemeat on Goldsmith, then above 
eighteen ykaxs old, bei^ all hia mehda., The 
omsequence was, that left tiie Dnivegrity, and 
wan^ri^ ahoat the country hungry and penniksa, 
until hk elder brotiier, Neniy, hearing of hia con- 
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dition, went to his assistance, and g6t him re¬ 
entered at college. 

During th» year his I^er died, ^ t^reum- 
stances became still more stnite^. . Ir; 1740 he : 
was admitted badielor of ari|| in, d^e eonrse, and 
not two years later than usna^ esi 4i)e etifiy 
phies assert. Mia friends myf i(^ed 'him mmiter 
tile Church, but he was averte to tiiat mode of life, 
and after idling a year or so, he became tutor in 
the family of a Mr. Flynn. He remained a year 
ill this situation, and, on leaving it, went to Cor& 
with thi^ pounda in bis pocket, and a good horse 
under him. At tiie end of six weeks ho returned 
to his mother without a penny of the money, and 
adth a very inferior horse: he gave her a rather* 
ambiguous explanation of hhi conduct in a letter 
yet extant. He said that hp bad taken out’ a pas¬ 
sage for America at Cork, but that, havfug gone 
to the country for a day or two, the captmn had 
treacherously set sail without jUm. His friends 
were pacified, and an uncle (the Rev. Dr. Conta- 
rine) supplied him with fift^ pounds to commence 
the study of the law in Dublin. Thither Goldsmith 
accordingly went; but an evil propenrity to play,* 
which he had exhibited on more than one occasion 
before, led him to a gambling house, and he lost ail 
the money. 

The extreme simplicity w\|ich formed die re¬ 
deeming charm of Oliver’s character, and the high 
loomise which his friends saw in him in spite of 
ins follies, led them again to contribute to his sup¬ 
port, and, in the antuiu of 1762, he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where he derigned to qualify himself 
for the profession of medicine. 

In youth and in age Goldsmith was always the 
same; quick to pity distress, and whenever he could 
to relieve it; insensible of the value of money, 
unthrifty, and almost invariably embarrassed by 
some act of improvidence or another. A disposi¬ 
tion thus kind bat inoonsiderate early involved 
him in difficulties. At Edinburgh, a fellow-student 
prevailing on him to become security for the 
payment of a tailor’s bill, he was obliged, in con¬ 
sequence of his inability to keep the engagement, 
to leave the place precipitately. But the tailor 
pursued him with the long arm of the law; he 
was arrested in Sunderiand, and conducted back 
to the college by bailiffs. From this predicament, 
however, the friendly inteipositimt of his I’^fessors, 
Dr. Sleigh, and Laughlin Maclape, Esq., effected his 
liberation ; and ere long, abandoning the scene of 
bis imprudence and disgrace, bo embarked on 
board a Duteh ship for Rotterdam. TRiS evert 
took place in 1763: his maternal nnole, the Rev. T. 
Contarine, promised him funds to continue his stu¬ 
dies at Leyden, and his situation was oompara- 
tively easy until ffieath deprived him that rela¬ 
tion in 1766. Gambling again* reduced him to 
want; and being thus aWidoned to his own im- 

f iulaes, he undertoi^ to gratify a passion for travel¬ 
ing. Having already passed through the greater 
part of Flanders, he proceeded to Strasbourg, and 
thence to Louvaine, where he Obtained the degree 
of Bacfaelffir of Fhytdo. In this latter city he be¬ 
came travelling companion to an Engfish gentleman, 
whom he ocoompu^ to Geneva, and was then 
recommended as tutor to another ihpmtryman, a 
youth who, suddenly elevated from the ^ik of an 
attorney’s clerk to the possession of iud^ndent 
fortune, the bequest of a pawnbroker, 1^ unde, 


resolved to see the world. With this dtild of for- 
,time Goldsmith made the tour of Switzerland, and 
journeyed into the Sooth of France. At' Maroeilles 
some disagreement, supposed to have been pecu¬ 
niary, occurred between the pupil and his instruc¬ 
tor, which ended in the receipt by the latter of a 
tanail portion of salary, which happened to be due 
to him, and an immediate separation. Thns again 
left to himself, and the world at large, the poet 
^nade his way slowly and unaided through the 
heart of France, and finally arrived at Dover in 
the winter of the year 1768. 

This is a brief outline of tire scenes be visited, 
and the course he pursued; Ifiit the drcumstances 
under which be tr-avelled are atiQ to bo told. At 
the moment of his embarkatidh his supplies were 
limited; these soon failed entirely; and whai ren¬ 
ders the character of his journey more singu^, is 
the want not of certain but of probable meiuis to 
carry him forward. It is said that he set out with 
one shirt, a guinea, and his flute. Twice indeed he 
was fortunate enough to form connexions by which 
his immediate expenses were defrayed, and a mo¬ 
derate profit obtained; but for the greater part 
of the time he wandered about^ the object of 
collegiate charity where his learnmg insured him 
hospitality, and the emulous habits then observed 
in such institutions entitled him to challenge any 
memba to the disputation qf a thesis, in whieh 
he was often as victor rewarded with a prize of 
money. In tliose districts, iMwever, where such 
establishments were not to' found, he had to 
seek shelter and a meal by a resource which, how¬ 
ever interesting it may be to di^ribe, must have 
been very painful to experience. Among the few 
articles of his travelling stock was a German flute, 
Ulion which he was a tolerable performer; so that, 
when alt other moans were exhausted, he played 
the luoiudies of his native isle to the peasantry of 
France and Flanders, and thus recommended him¬ 
self to their benevolenoe by the charms of murie, 
now mehmeholy and now gay. 

Arrived in London with only a few pence in his 
pocket, his inin4 became filled witii gloomy appre- 
hensions; for English life afforded no such reliefs 
to distress as were formetly attainable on the con¬ 
tinent. He applied to se veral apothecaries for tiie 
butnSle place dt journeyman, but, so rough was his 
app^rance, and so bro^ his Irish accent, that 
rifficttle and intolt were generally provoked by his 
appeals. At length a chemist on Fishstreet-hill, 
touclied by his forlorn condition and tiie simplicity 
of his manners, received him into his laboratory, 
and there he euntinqed, until he discovered that 
his formmr benefactor and fellow countryman, Doc¬ 
tor Sleigh, was in London, To him he repaired 
without delay, but the doctor scarcely knew his 
old pupil;—^‘^Such,” according to his own words, 
** is the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty.” When, 
however, a recognition did take place, his heart 
was found as Warm as ever; and the more fortu¬ 
nate friend, while he remsuied in Loudon, shared 
both bis purse and his heart with the poet. 

Through him Goldsmitii obtained tiie place of 
classical assistant in an academy kept by the Rev. 
Dr. Milner, at Peckham, in Suny. Here he had 
the good fortune to meet Dr. Griffiths, the pro- 
jeotor, proprietor, and editor of the “ Monthly 
Revidw,” and soon became an author. Hie firrt 
publioatiot^ according to some, was ** The Memoirs 
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ei * Brotastai^ ocmdemned to the galleys of France 
tac hia 'Written by hiii^lf. Translated 

ftmn tt^(^(pnal> just paUtthed at ttie Hague, by 
Janies w illlngtop.” This was printed by E. Billy, 
in 9 vok. 8ro,, and rewarded wilii twenty 

gonteas. Boring this year, ttirough the influence 
of w, Milner, a> hope ctf success in the medical 
imineasion dawned’&r a moment upon him. He 
wpa nominated to a medical situation in India, and 
prafkaited himself before the College of Surgeons to, 
unjiergo theneasssary examination; but was "found 
nojt c[ualified.” He does not appear to have gone 
hibk to the academy; os Or. Qrifliths engage to 
HVe him board, lod^ng, and a fixed salary, for 
Jimtributing to tbo "Monthly Review.” The terms 
ht this agreement Were reduoed to writing, but 
' Inroken by mutual consentj after a trial of seven or 
eight months. Goldsmith then faired a room im- 
med&teW over Breakneck StefM, in Green Arbour 
Court, Snowhill; flnished " His Enquiry into the 
Present Stirte of Polite L\tenitare/’ which was 
published by Dodsley in 17&9, and'became a liberal 
contributor to the magazines. 

In the "Critical Review,'*’* an article upon some 
miserable fransiation of "Ovid’s Fasti,” by a pe- 
dantio scnoolmsster, attracted tiie eyes of Smollet, 
then editor of the " British Magazine,” who imme¬ 
diately sought him out and secured his co-opera¬ 
tion. His o(Hitriba^c:.a to ttiis periodical were 
afterwards collected togotlier, and published in a 
separate volume, the title of "Essays and 

Tales.” ^Newbe^, the bookseller in St. Paul’s 
Chnroh-yard, was the hat to engage his services 
for the periodical press, by giving Ivm 1001. a year 
to write in the "Public Ledger.” The “Chinese 
Letters,” afterwards printed by themselves, and 
called the "Citizen of the World,” were the fruit 
of this compact. He also started, in 1749, a weekly 
paper, oallra the " Bee,” but it proceeded no farther 
than the eig!hth number. 

Removing his lodgings into Wine Office Court, 
Fleet-street, he put tlte finishing touches to the 
“ Traveller,” and “ Vicar of Wakefield;” yet such 
was his diffidrace, that he kept them by him until 
the pressure cl debt compelled him to resort to tlie 
friendly aid of Dr. Johnson, who exerted himself 
to procure their publication, with equal honour and 
sucoess. Accordingly, the poem was sent froth the 
press in Yl^, and the hovel in 1796: and it is 
cheering to add, tikat as the beautv of both compo- 
ifltions was oxtraordln^, so them rec^tion was 
mo^ flattering. Tlte " Imveilar” is a poem which 
deli|^ts by a refinement of imagery, and a happi¬ 
ness of expression, such as no anther of that &y 
had displayed. Upon the mel^y of its versification 
it,has been very properly observed, fliat Pope bad 
cmnpetitor in thitt respect, until Goldsmith ap¬ 
peared. Perjhsps there is no rimflar production in 
otfr Unguam'vmeh phil<»(ipUizes so charmingly; 
and 08 rtaimy> in point of correct reasoning, Pope 
mast yield the imlm to Gddmnitl^ Nor u there 
less to be said m^the "Vicar Wakefield,” a tale 
which haa nM: fasgti exceeded in purity of dietton, 
a muhind pM 0 |' ike eholcc variety with 

which it paMlnlB hnemdr, aentiment, and cltaraoter. 
It teaches the. t«mft Iwsens of hwnality with a 
sinyilielNiy ttutt cnraluits 'triifle it instructs; and 
pointtiays the dntiee and foibles ^ life witti a fide- 
lityj^ leam asttiflchtjl waflhoteo. 

^ese two pieces nttablished Ms fonw, improved 

> it r . 

his finanees, and enlarged the circle of hisaeqaaint- 
anoee. Becoming a member of the Literary Club, 
he added to an mtimaey with Drs. Johnson and 
Perm, an acquaintance with Lord Nngent, Burke, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &o. Ac., and was employed 
upon several pnofitable worim. Distingvushingwhat 
ho wrote principally for gain, we have to mention, 
a " Life of Beau Nash,” and "Selections of English 
Poetry,” which were produced during the summer 
of 17^, while lodging at Canonbury House, leling- 
Of the latter performance he was particnlarTy 
vain, for he used to remark, that above ail his other 
publicsUona it showed the strength and propriety 
of fats judgment upon a subject, to the cMtivation 
’of which Im had devoted twenty years. A "History 
of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to bis Son,” followed, in 2 vole., 8va, and Vas so 
muck praised for elemmoe and libendity, as to be 
generally ascribed to Lord Lyttelton. A " History 
of Rome,” 2 vols., flvo., came out in 1769, a " His¬ 
tory of England,” 2 vols., 8vo., in 1771> for which 
Davies the bookseller gave 6002.; the " Life of Bo- 
lingbroke,” and "Parnell’s Poems and Life,” and a 
*“ History of Greece,” 2 vols., 8vo., in 1773 and 1774. 
Of these, one and all, it may bo observed briefly, 
that being expressed with neatness, and condensed 
with fairness, they answered the purposes for winch 
ttiey were designed,) and that the greater part of 
them remain populim to this day. 

Goldsmith’s dramatic compositions are now to be 
reviewed: they began with the comedy of the 
"Good-natured Man,” acted in Coveut-garden, 
Januaiy 29,1768. Though bearing strong marks 
of genius, and keen strokes of wit, this j^y was 
not at first by any means so successful as might 
have been expected. Cortailments, however, were 
made, and it soon took high rank on the stage. 
His profits from the third representation and copy¬ 
right amounted to 5002. But the satisfaction caused 
by this increase of wealth and reputation was con¬ 
siderably lessened by the severity with which the 
compusitimi was critioiaed in some of the public 
prints. A passion raged at that time in favour of 
sentimental comedies, of which Kelly had just 
then finished a specimen, entitled " False Delicacy,” 
at Drury Lane, where it received a run of patron¬ 
age which far eclipsed the fortune of Golifrmith’s 
piece. Invidious compmiaons were instituted be¬ 
tween th^ two comedies, and some rigid strictures 
passed upon the "Gpod-natnred Man,” which Gold¬ 
smith felt with a depth of mortification he could fli 
conceal: from iutimato frimids he utd Kelly now 
became ^issionate enemies. 

From an attic in the Ubraiy staircase of the 
Inner Temple, Goldsmith next descended to an 
elegantly furnished fiMt-floor.>ia Brick-conriy Mid¬ 
dle Temple, and indulged in bakits of esse and 
sfllttenoe. In 17f0 he gave the world hm "De¬ 
serted Village,” a most polirited oompoeition, whieh 
bad occupied his constant study for two years. 
The bookMller ave a note for a hundred guineas 
for the cqiy, wluoh Gbldsmith modesfly returned, 
explaining to a iriefld that the sum was more than 
the honest man could affind to give, or any modem 
poetry was worth. He made his own estimate of 
ke worflt, and wmild only receive at the rate of 
five ehiilings the couidet. But the sale was so 
nqiid, that in a short time ttie bookseller was 
enabled to riiow how well he could afford to pay 
the hundred guineas; the original offer was there- 
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fore fulfilled. The ‘‘Deserted Village” was in- 
seribed to Sir Joshua Reynolds; and If there is to 
be any qualification in our tribute of praise, it ean 
only be that there is an evident vesemblimce be* 
tween it and the “Traveller.” Tb« coaeeptiim of 
the Traveller is more noblb, anJ 4he ideas ita R 
more philosophical and eniar^; and yet the inci> 
dents and descriptions of the “ Deser^ y^Uage ” 
are better liked and oftener quoted; its simidlcity 
is more natural, its truths m^ kindly, and i^ 
general tone and expressicm more ealenlated to 
awaken familiar affeetions, and make a lasting im* 
pression on the heart. , 

Increased reputarion, and even gpmter wealth, 
were atUl in store for Goldsmith, and ably did he* 
earn his fruitful linrvest of both, when in 1772 he 
prodnoed bis comedy of “ ^e Stoops to Conquer ” 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Strange to say, the 
only question as to tiie success of this matchless 
piece was entertained before its representation, 
and that by the theatrical critics of the house, and 
even the actors themselves. By these different per¬ 
sons “ She Stoops to Conquer ” was adjudged more a 
farce than a comedy, and as such predestined to* 
failure; but tbs result proved the vanity of oriti- 
cMm, and Goldsmith exulted highly in the applause 
the piece received. His receipts were considerable, 
exceeding, with the price of <he copyright, 800f.; 
yet such was the profusion of his liberal^ to indi¬ 
gent authors uid acquaintances, particnlariy from 
bis own country, that he found himself, before that 
year terminated, involved in all the pc^lexities of 
debt, and enveloped in the deepest gloom of de¬ 
spondency and unavailing regret. 

But though Goldsmith was indiscreet, he was 
also industrious: he now undertook to produce for 
the booksellers “ A History of the Earth and Ani¬ 
mated Nature.” Such a work was certainly not 
the best adapted to his talents or the nature of bis 
studies; yet he exhibited throughout it the lively 
versatility df his powers; and if he failed in teach¬ 
ing, he succeeded in entertaining. The learned 
have never expressed a favourable opinion of it, 
and perhaps a summary of all the merit it can pre¬ 
tend to may be thus Imefly made;—^it redounded, 
if not to the reputation, at least to the emolument 
of the autiior, and that was more than one half of 
his object; and it answered the end of the pub¬ 
lisher m selling well. The facility witia which he 
made his money in this way,sindttced him to pro- 
. ject another work of a similar nature, which be 
meant to call a “ Universal Dietionaiy Arts and 
Sriencesbat tiie booksellers did not approve uf 
^e plan, and the idea dropped *with the pro- 
speckw • 

The dose of^a chequered life now drew near. 
He had for many years been affected by strangury, 
which increased upon him in pain, as men^ 
timi, provoked by the embarrasonent of his afmirs, 
disturbed the gloom of his sick chamber. He re¬ 
viewed the past with bittomew and fear, hAouring 
under acute disease, and the weight of heavy deht^ 
which were the aecumnlatioilB of dieer improvi¬ 
dence. To Bueh a pitch was the disorder aggra¬ 
vated by thus brooding over wasted resomrees, and 
great advantages misused or tiirOwa away, tiiat he 
fell into a nervous fever^ whidb superinduce violent 


AM remorse, and drove him to declare his dfo- 
of iifa. ; In tiiis state he consulted an old 
mend, Miv Hawes, the apothecary, and- expressed 
an eager dotire to try James’s fever powders. Itm 
visitor opposed the idea urgently; and, when he 
found himself unlikely to prevail, begged that he 
would at least call ip a physician. The request was 
omupUed Witii, uid Mr. Hawes’ opinion strongly 
confirmed by Br. Fordyce; but, deaf to all entreaty 
‘sand advice, Goldsmith persist^ in his resolution. 
He took the medicine, and died prematurely at the 
age ot for^-five. Every attention was paid to him { 
in his last moments, bnt no art could counteract 
the effects of his own perverseness. An intennent ' 
in Westminster Abbey, anitahie to tho reputation, 
of the author, and the character of his friends, was 
projected, but hastily abandoned as soon as it was 
disi^vered that he had died deeply in debt. If the 
same moral test had been enfon^ upon all sunilar 
occasions, there would be fewer graves of great 
men in Westminster Abbey. Goldstnith was buried 
in tile Temple churrii-yai^ in the presence Of a 
few private friends. 

A marked distinction is to be drawn between 
Oliver Goldsmith as a man and as an aql;hor. In 
the former we see little to admire, and much 
to condemn; weakness, vanity, and imprndence 
are in that portrait predominant; but Oliver Gold¬ 
smith, as an author, is j)|Stly entitled to the 
highest meed of praise. Whether in prose or 
poetry, he is equally excellcm ; and no better ex¬ 
ample of a styrle at once purely English and classi¬ 
cal can be desired than is furnished by his pages, ; 
Gtontle and humane, ho never has any desire but 
to please and improve; he walks in paths that 
are always ftowery and healthful, and never seeks 
to rise by unprecedented efforts, or to surprise 
by unusual effects. Nature is his guide and com¬ 
panion, and she is uniformly equable and clieer- 
ing. Perhaps no writer was ever more felicitous 
in the measure of his art; for he abounds in wit 
and humour, witiiout ever verging on the asperi¬ 
ties of satire, and is indefatigable in exposing vice, 
without once ppurtraying crime iu false colours. 
This is the mastery of art; for it not unfrequen tly 
happens that a glowing description of the delusive 
snarps by which the wicked are led into their ex¬ 
cesses, induces others ^ tamper with dangerous 
pleasures, foom a vain idea t^t they may touch 
one extremity of evil, and notwithstanding keep 
the other tax removed. Bnt Goldsmith is a writer 
in whum itil readers delight, because they feel that 
he is to he trusted without reserve; and in truth, 
he is as purr in tiviught as in expression; hfs 
written nature is unexceptionably amiable; the 
kindliest sparit imd bUndest humour animate every 
page; th^ is a mingled grace and strength, an 
elegance and a simplicHy in his compositions, which | 
no (^er'anthw exhibits with the same never- 
failing fertility and refinement. Such was the 
variety of his powers, and such the felicity of his 
performances, that he always seemed to excel iq^.: 
whatever he last attempted; and thus the gene- 
rality of readers may be always allowed to doubt 
wbetitor in poetry he rivalled the melody of Pope, 
more than in prose he emulated the simplicity of 
Addison. , 







k iMiiie iniiter liad lusfatf, not ox* - 
Ucentiott^^ ot ^ powers of 
t!^. aaiy rinU, wxa a native of !Fruro, in 

t Me^vnU^ I'fae preeiaedwte of bis birth liae not*. 

an .dmovered, but it is genmily siMposed to 
,1 h^ tel^ ptace duriog tlie year 17'il> Xfae family 
)«aa tobly respectabie and estat^; hia &ther, 
]^te, enjoyed *the posts of cmnmissioner of 
pr^ office and fine contract* and represented 
^y^n in psriiaiflent; and his mother was de- 
Ocenm from the families of Din^ and Goodere, 
to ^ose joint estates she snpeeeded upon the 
deatils of the iast male beirs^l^r John XMnely 
Chxidere, Barf., and Samnel (3bodsiK> Captain 
of his hlajestyrs ship-Ru^, wlio fought a barbs.' 
roos duel, fa which the one fell and the survivor 
was exeented for murder. Young Foote received 
his education at Worcester ColWe, formerly called 
Glonoester Hati, Oxford, which stands indebted 
both for its foimdadon and altm^d name, to the 
libendity of Sir Thomaa Cooks Winford, Bart., who 
was his second oonsin. One of his college pranks 
has bSen reii!orded:-c“ Observing diat the of 
thS chapel bdil was allowed to hang near to the 
! ground in an o^eepace where the cows were 
! sometimes tnmca for the night, he hung a wisp of 
Straw to the end of it; the unavoidable consequence 
. was, that some one of the animaJs wcs sure to seize 
the rtraw kt the course of the night, and thus cause 
the bell to toll. A eolemn consultation was held, 
and the provost undertook with the sexton to sit 
up in the chapel all night, for the punoee of catch* 
ii^ the deliu^ent. They took their omr)' station; 
at the midnight bhUr the bell, tolled as b^ore: out 
mdied tiie two watchmen, one of|whora, eeizing 
the oQw in the da^/thoughf he bal caught a gm- 
tleman cqmmanert tlhile the doctor, graepiug the 
animat by a di^rent ^part of its body, exclaimed 
that he was convinced the postman was the rogue, 
fmr be bis hem. Ligltts were speedily brought, 
ami discfosed the nature of the jest, wb^h sqrved 
Oaford in lau^t«r far a week,** 

An.idie stodrat, Foote removed to London, amd 
proposed to be« lawyer in ^e Temple, but paid 
nh attentitm to ^Nt <tr day other serions pursuit 
JHip^ve hhnsdf up te a life of pleasure^ with all 
j|i|S;sdva^jr wd ci^eseaieBs pemiliar to his cha- 
' .His Aint litmacy lab;^ was a pamphlet 
pk^temiu detimee his uncJc'Ccodhere, who was 
^ jbiriMa.for ^ mufrder of his himtlier. For this 
he SSt^ ish pOh^ds,and It is related, that **whea he 
wmit wa«^ of his task, he was ra- 

dtwed twwiilf «i'.4if;be obliged td' wear hu boats to 


coupds of heoAh^MMat^tbo waseae^ypffirsaaded 
to .Whim tlw 

wine iwas'itliihKahMipfM^ tme ;«f his friends 
exel|timsd^\^iW^^ii;i^'Ro^vlmw''lB.llusT You 
seem to have . hd htoml^on < No,’replied the 
wit, rrhh gfMit * l never wear 

any at tMs m !«>>«« todtaos 

iot frie eveni^t^jwii^ 41 ^(^ 111 % ditf iR^reortit 


purdhase) 1 am ijlwtt,n, .{HOvided wkb a pair frsr 
the occasion.*” In <1 ub vain Mreer be obtained 
ail convivial sympa&y and applause, which a 
hvcty flow of eloquence and rare powers of rabtUe 
humour seldom fail to excite. In 1741 he married 
and qwnt the honey moon in Cornwall with his 
father, wto soon after died. A short period sufficed 
to exhaust his patrimcmy.' The pecuniary embar* 
'rasaments of the mother and son are attested by 
the celebrated correqmndenoe givrti in the jest- 
books, which is quite authentic, but rather too 
laomicaUy expressed. An audientic c<^y is sub¬ 
joined 

‘*Deab Sam— 1 am in prison for debt; come and 
assist your loving moUier, £. Foote.** 

" Desk MoTBEa-*-So am 1; which prevents his 
*doty being paid to bis loving mother by her affec¬ 
tionate eon, V San, P'oote. 

P. S .—I have sent my attorney to assist yon ; in 
the mean thne, let u|[ hope for better days.’’ 

It was in Ibis state of things that Foote turned his 
thoughts to the th«stre, as the place most likely to 
supply him promptly with the means of living. 

Aetmrs of genius are often the last to discover 
the style in which nature destines them to exce4 
and Foote, amongst othero, is an instance to prove 
the trutli of tlie remark, for he made his first 
appearance on the stage in the character of Othello. 
That he gave little satisfaction in tragedy may be 
' easily conjectured, and that he should soon tire of 
it was natural. He was quick, however, in disco* 
vering his genuine vein; during the year 1747, he 
opened tlie little theatre in the Haymarket, with a 
dimmatic entertainment of his own cumpositiou, 
entitled the ** Diversions of a Morning,” which was 
acted before crowded audiences for forty days. 
This piece has never been printed: it consisted of 
detached scenes, into which were introduced imita¬ 
tions of several iudividtaals who were then well 
known about London, for oddity of manner or of 
character, or mode of living. Ail these p'uote 
mocked and took-oifiihimself, with matchless effect; 
he not only caught the tone of voice and style of 
dress aad^ action, but eveu succeeded in disguiring 
his figure eo as to resemble exactly the persous of 
his various subjects. The princi;w performers of 
the day were accurately mimic^d; and Woodward, 
the physicuui, and Oievalier xarior, the oculist, 
stood amongst (he prominent of the select carica¬ 
tures. • 

The novelty of this undertaking occarioned as 
much excitement, as the daring personalities on 
which its popularity reeled begot eeriuus opposi¬ 
tion. The polite magistrates of Westminster at- 
.tempted to stop llte Lerformance, under the act of 
parnament fat tunitlng (he number of theatres; 
but the ciortet of gmieral patronage emboldened 
the innovator to defy frte law, by altering his adv^ 
tisement into a notice of **14];. Foote giving Tea to 
his FrirtidB,*’ The pi^xt answer^ the purpose, 
and ha was suffitead to proceed without iutermp- 
tioit, In 174fi,he brought forward the “Auction 
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of Picturee,” ia which the chief chodiraoten firota ! 
real life trete Cooks, an auctioneer; Henley, ilia ! 
weil'linown orator; and Sir Thomas de Veil, a 
jttstiee of the peace for WestmiiiKier. This com* 
position wns never pmUid, nor ran Ihe Joss of it 
be much regretted $ for out of ait dramas he : 
did publirii, bat one retain'' i filarr on the stage; 
and the reason is evident. Wrilleti for ephemeral | 
purposes, oopying personal cc<^titrleitios, and do- 
pending fur success upon the art of the actor, in-«j 
stead of the point of the diologur, or the interest * 
of the plot, these piooes could «>n}y be understood 
by a key, and !<»t all attraction as bo<« as the hap¬ 
less objects of their satire withdrew from the pnbito 
eye, or ceasod to be marked as the oiigiuals of the 
imitation. 

Persevering in his eourso, he had the “ Knights ” 
ready for tho season of 17^, snd in the lour cha¬ 
racters of Sir Penurious Trifle, an incessant prater 
of stale stories, Sir Gregory Gazette, an insatiable 
eatorer of news, without the capacity to understand 
the must familiar paragraph, and a eourting couple, 
Tim and Miss Suck, afforded the usual measure of 
entertainment. The flnalo of this piece was ren¬ 
dered excessively ridiculous by a burlesque upon 
the'l&lian Opera, in a vocal concert betwemi two 
rats. His reputation was now established u)K)n a 
money-making basis; but baviig had the good for¬ 
tune to fall in for a large legacy, lie abomlonod Uio 
Haymarket Theatre, aud led the life of a voluptu¬ 
ary for live years. When his money was all squan¬ 
dered, he n'tnmed to the royal theatres, appearing 
III little sketchy pieces of his own composition. 
TJiis cliange was almost necessarily marked by 
some improvements in tlie construction of his 
dramas; he now filled up his scenes with olia- 
raoters more appropriately selected, and storius 
more artistically told. ** Taste,” a comedy in two 
acts, was the first of the periumionces Uius etfered 
to the public in 1753, and a as intended to expose 
the impositions practised under the patronage of 
tliat folly for articles of virtd, which was so much 
ill vogue about this period. But whether the 
audiences were too infatuated with the prevailing 
fashion, or whether they did not choose to sec the 
auUior deviate from caricaturing men to ridiculing 
of things, certain it is that " Taste ” met with a 
very indifferent reception. For the lirst night or 
two the opposition was considerable, and during 
the whole run, which was by nc means a long one, 
the applause was neither loud nor hearty. Still it 
should not be omitted tliat Foote’s view of,the sub¬ 
ject was correct, and his treatment of it humourous. 
He gave tho profits of tlie piece to Worsdale, the 
painter and actor, as an arimowledgment of the 
talent he displayqfl in tho part of Lady Pentweasle. 

“ Tho Eugli^mau in Paris,” a comedy in two 
acts, followed, at Covent Garden In the same yoar, 
and mot with highly favourable hearers. Mackiin, 
for whose benefit it was produced, and his daughter, 
were the original Buck and Lucinda; but Foote 
himself assumed the fonner part during the season, 
and it then became a dispute lunongst the critics, 
which of the two did greater justice to it. 

Buriug the next two years he seems to have 
been remiss nitlier as an author, his ontertmn- 
meut for 1754 couristing only of a revision of the 
« Knights,” which he now blight out at Dmry- 
lane: in 1755 be had nothing^to offer. For 1756, 
however, be prepared the "^glishman Betumod 


fym Fiaris,’' a eonwdy in two acts, whhfli iriw a 
se^l to the *‘£ngushsuui in Pirtt,’* tt wab 
aeukl at Covent Garden with great advantage, and 
haa received Vie prahe of being more dnunatio, 
varied, and complete than any of tho preoe^ng 

K ' oest * The Author,” a comray in two acts, was 
novelty at Covent Garden for 1757. In ^ia 
piece he returned to personality, aud caricatured 
the family pride of Mr. Aprice, a Welchman, under 
rile nick-name of Codwaflader, with such pnngenti 
fidelity, that a complaint was mado to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the performanco interdicted. 
The " Author,” however, cltfiiys the distinction of 
having been occasionally revived It was during 
’ this yoar that Foote went to Dublm along with Tate 
Wilkinson: their united inimiAw attracted large 
audiences. On this occasion Wilkinson mimiriied 
even his companion, who, with the usual ^n- 
sktnnednesB of the professed jester, did not rriieh 
the joke, and said it was the only attempt of bis 
friend which did not aueceed. At tiio < nd of this 
yoar, we find Foote engaged in a totally new spo- 
^culatiun in the Irish capital. He set up as a for¬ 
tune-teller, in a room hung with black cloth, and 
lighted by a smgle lantern, the light of which was 
scrupulously kept from his face: he succei'dcd so 
far, it is said, as to realise on some occasions 30/. 
a-day, in half-crowns from each dupe. Two years 
after, when out at the elbows wgain iii London, he 
paid his first visit to Scotland, borrowing a hundred 
pounds from Garrick to dtlray^io expenses of his 
journey. Me was well recoiv I in Edinburgh 
society, and by the public lu gcui ral. 

Improvidciicifand omharrossment had now kept 
him systi'raaticuUy in a disgraceful extreme of 
debt and persecution. The {leiqilexity of his affairs 
grew BO tiiick in 17 fKl, that, os a speculation for n*- 
triciiiig hunself, hi opened the Haymarket Theatre 
iluriiig the Slimmer mouths; a practice so success- 
lid tliat it has never since been abandoned. Ho 
began this new tack with the “ Minor,” a comedy 
in tine'- acts; and, although his company was as 
indiffeii-nt ae it was hastily collected together, this 
play drew him fuH bousca for five-and-thirty suc¬ 
cessive nights, and remained for many years after 
a standard piece at the winter houses. His own 
liersoqificatiunswere the principal attractions in it, 
aud the rifader may tIiere(orc desire to know, that 
m the characters of Mr. .Smirk, an auetionecr 
named Langford was ridiculed ; of Mrs. Cole, the 
well-known Mother Douglas was taken off; and of 
Shift, George Whitfield, the popular methodist, 
was W-leaqucd. Tho coarse humour thus applied 
to the sect of wh!ch,Wliitfield was an ornament, 
created violent outcries aud much controvemy: 
his flock, however, could have felt but little of the 
stigma, as they have never been theatrical visitors; 
and Fuote,^i'mting by the scandal, cored little for 
anything cmi. There is an anecdote told of this 
piece wliich seems worth extracting. When the 
play was finiriied for the stag^ Foote sent a copy 
of it to the Archbishop of canterbury, requesting 
that if his Grace diould see any thing objection¬ 
able in it, he would exercise a free use of Ins pen, 
eitiier in the way of erasure or coiTection. The 
Ar^bishop, however, returned it nntouehod, as¬ 
signing as a reason to a friend, that ho was sure 
the wit had only laid a trap for him, and that if he 
had put his hand to the mimoscript, either for cor¬ 
rection or objection, the publication would have 
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, Foota now rMolyed to eettle btouelf jearlj in 
tlio Hmmutrk et Theatre as noon as the winter 
flldilHiwine&ts dosed ; and bo well did the sdieme 
aasWeTf that he persevered in it uniformly down to 
file aeason befiae Us death, and ae regularly de> 
rived from it a eonsiderable income. Fortune, 
■howevm'f never availed him much; a slave to his 
paadtma, the more he got the more he spent; and, 
thenrfbre, the longer be lived, tlie more deeply he 
sunk into embarrasfnients. 

In file summer of 17^ he stood forward pre- _ 
pared adth two plays, fiie ^Orators*’ and the' 
** Liar,^ both comedies in three acta. The former 
met with a good reception, but the repreaentation 
of latter was deferred until the following winter, 
when it waa brou^t out at Cbvent Garden, and 
gave but litfie aafinaetiou. It/is a borrowed plot 
from several hands, wliidi baa since been reduced 
to a farce, and under that title been frequently 
revived by Jdhn Palmer,: iwho obtained singulia', 
praise for hia acting in it. Bovortiug to the " Ora¬ 
tors,” Hda to be added that, as he was still under 
the power of the madstrates, Foote thought it 
prudent to advertise mis entertainment as " Lec¬ 
tures on English Orat'i-y,” and in truth the first 
aet of the " Oratorei?’ fully justified the announce¬ 
ment. It was little more than a disquisition on 
a^les of elocution, {hterspersed With personal imita¬ 
tions. The second act cimtmned a humorous frud 
of the Cock-lane ghost, and the last, a portraiture 
of the noted Robin Hood Society. *’ A l^ing per¬ 
sonification in connection with the ghost was in¬ 
tended to be Dr. Johnson; and in the society 
Sheridan was taken off, and George Falknor, a 
Dublin printer and aldernuui, who had pushed 
himself into'botoriety as the proprietor of an Irish 
newspt^ier. Johnson preserved hia dignity from 
pnblic exposure by iv stroke of characteristie deci- 
riott. Dining one day at the house of Davies, the 
bookaelier,he wasinformed of the design entertained 
by Foote, and knowing very well the kind dT re- 
monatranee to which alone the mimic was acoessi- 
he asked his hoet if he knew the common price 
of an oak stiek. Beme answered, sixpence, he 
said, “ Why, fiien, sir, pve me leave to send your 
servant to purohaift me a shiiling one. 1*11 have a 
double quantity, for 1 am determined the fellow 
shall not (hike me off wlih impunity,’* Fqote soon 
received information of fiiis avowal of the Hercn- 
leaii lexicographer, and was further told that it 
waa Johnson’s intention " to plant buQsrif in the 
front ^ the stage-box on the first night of the 
pqK^rased play, and if any buffoon attempted to 
mhmie him, to,spring forward on fiie stage, knoi^ I 
hhn '^wn in the face of fiie audienoij, and then i 
a^ieal to their common foelinge mid proteotioa.” 
It is ahnoat unnecessary to add, that Jolin8Qn*B 
dumetor whS entitled. Johnson was not an ad- 
pa^ of Fo^., Elis tmined hia mimiety not a 
power, hut n Jillej^ fiiat he was not 

good «t i|f« he said, to tidie off any 

oim imicM aiiM etmg He 

allowed, hewevnr,ilmtliahad wh, fsrfility of ideas, 
a <»iiridenfoto«ktaat OB Jnfmmmt^ and was **for 
ehstrepermn braikd<frtoed mirfit withaut an equal.” 
«The frrit Mddihr. vtos iaeam^ 

pany Having no 


d opinion of ^ fellow, I was resolved not to 
^ leased; and it is very difScult to please a man 
against hit wilL 1 went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullmily, affecting not to mind him. But the dog 
was so very commal, that 1 was obliged to lay down 
Sty knife and fork, throw m^lf back in my chair, 
and ffirly laugh it out.” He abo told the follow¬ 
ing anecdote, still more strongiy illustFstiTn of the 
power of file wit :-r” Amongst the many and various 
(modes which ha tried of getting money, he became 
' a partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to 
have a share of the profits for jmxmring custesners 
among hia numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert 
was one who took his small beer, but it was so bad' 
fiist the servants resolved not to drink it. They 
were at some loss hew to notify their resolution, 
bring afiaiii of offending their master, who they 
knew liked Foote much as a companlcm. At last 
they fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather 
a fovourite, to be their deputy, and deliver their 
remonstrance; and having invested him with the 
whole authority of fiie kitchen, he was to inform 
Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain 
day, that iliey would drink Foote’s small beer no 
longer. On that day Foote happened to dine at 
Fitzberbert’s, and the boy, who served at table, 
was so delighted with Foote’s stories, that when he 
went down stairs. He told them, ‘ This is the finest 
man 1 have ever seen. I wiU not deliver your 
message. I will drink his small beer.’ ” Falknw 
was lampooned, but bad his revenge. A signal 
boaster, and intense lover of fame, he was so de^ly 
offended with the liberties thus taken with his 
fovourite aim, that he took advantage of a profes¬ 
sional visit which Foote soon after paid at Dublin, 
to institute an actiim for libel in the court of King’s 
Bench. The offender for a while pretended to re¬ 
sist the proceedings, but finding it probable tliat 
the business wculif run hard with him he alipped 
back to England, and left his baU to pay the penal¬ 
ties of their bond for his aiqtearance at the trial. 
This breach of cmfidence was loudly and deserv¬ 
edly censured; but the stain has been in a great 
degree wiped away by a prevailing belief that he 
aubaequently refunded the money. Here, too, it may 
be obwrved, that alfiiough Foote’s vices are by all 
declared to have been numerous, their enormity 
has been somewhat mitigated by the credit he re¬ 
ceived for the possession of many virtues; liko 
other squandorers^he was not incapable of gene- 
rority. Falknar, it riiould be added, obtained 
liberal sfitisfoetian; he had his damages paid, and 
boasted that he had kicked Foote publicly. Dr. 
Johnson’s rofoark on this indignity was bitter 
’’ Why,” raid he; “ Foote nnfot be rising in the 
world; when be was in England,,po one tnought it 
worih white to kick him.” 

For the threJ next seaBons, <*Thh Mayor of 
Garrato” fiie ” Patron,” and tho Commissary,” 
were simcesrively prodiucd with fiie happiest effect. 
Of the first, wmen van railed a comedy, but hke 
aQ the scri^ is r^lly a force in two acts, it will 
he enough to meimen, that it is genuine in its 
drcileN, md hsa remained a constant fovourite 
with the fuMio down to the present day. We are 
told that Foote’s Major Sturgeon waa inimitable, 
ud also that Jerry l^eric has bemi the maater- 
pieoe of many snhs^uent actors. ” The Patron ” 
was burrowed frinn “ Msnnontel’s Taira,” and ap¬ 
plied to IitHd Mehtombe, that stmoge compound of 
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wit uid MvoUty, fashion and talent. I^is trMe, 
Foote, hi the d^ieation to Lord Gower, declaree 
to be the beet of all he had written down to the 
date of its appearance. The "Comittinsary” abounds 
with veins of the same personal and gtoieral ridi¬ 
cule which made the preceding pieces so pojpuiar, 
and ia chiefly remarkable for me introduction of 
the celebrated Ame, under the name of Dr. Cat- 
gutt. Could any merit prove a^phleld from satire, 
Die most accomplished musician the English nation, 
could then boast of would certaaily have stood re-' 
spected and untouched; but wit and mimicry have 
always been unsparing. 

The year 1766 was to Foote an era of great revo¬ 
lutions. B^g on a visit at the Ean of Mex- 
borough's country-seat, ho fell from a horse end 
fractured his log so severely in two places tiiat 
amputation was required to save his life. He boi-e 
the operation with fortitude and jocularity: at first 
it appeared to augur &taUy for his professional 
fortune, and enemies were not wanting who ex¬ 
claimed upon tlie fitness of that retribution which 
had maimed the mimic of cripples, as for instance, 
Falkner, the Dublin alderman, who wanted a leg. 
Foote’s imitation of the old man’s lameness was 
considered about the host feature of the persouifica- 
tiou. Mocking, therefore, was here shown to be 
catling; bat there is nothii% like suffering in 
good company. Foote recovered his health and 
spirits, and the Duke of York, who happened to be 
at the Earl of Mexborough’s at this conjuncture, 
took such an interest in bis case as to patronise an 
application he made for a patent. A suit thus 
favoured soon found grace : Ftiote’s fall took place 
in February, and in July a patent was made out, 
by the terms of which he was authorised to build a 
theatre in the city and libertios of Westminster, 
and tiierein exhibit (lerformances from May 14 to 
September 14, daring each year. Embuldcticd by 
this grant, he bought and pulled down the old 
honse, and quickly built a new theatre, which was 
thrown open to the public in May 1767. 

The new establishment flourished rapidly, but it 
was not until the summer of 1770 that the pro¬ 
prietor came forward with a novelty of his own 
composition, and that gained no popularity. It 
was entitled “ The Lame Lover,” and had an ap¬ 
propriate character fur tiie author, in the person eff 
Sir Luke Limp. “ Piety in Pattens,” hovnever, hie 
next production, which was fin* acted in 1773, but 
never printed, fully compensated for this failure; 
there is a long account of it in the "jBipgraptiia 
Dromatica,” according to which the piece was 
styled a sentimental comedy, and wtis introduced 
in an entertaiumeut called “ Primitive Puppet- 
show.” The no^lty of a design which undertook 
to put down the prevailing rage for such sentimen¬ 
tal comedies as “ False Delioacj^” &c., brought a 
crowd around the house that rendered the Hay- 
market impassable for more thou an hour. The 
doOTS were broken open, and ^reat nnmhers en¬ 
ter^ tho tiieatre without pa^mg any thing for 
their admission. Hats, swords, canes, cloaks, &c. 
were lost among the mob; ladies fainted, See. See., 
and sharpers triumphed. The entertainment waa 
divided into three parts, viz., an oration, a comSdy, 
and a scene witii Punch. 

Proceeding with tiie list <ff Foote’s play^ acoord- 
in| to the order in which they were acted or 
pmtod, we find The Bankrupt ” attracting great 
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applause in 1776: it was a eomedy excellent in its 
object, and strong in characters. “ The Devil upon 
Two Sticks,” an extremely popular comedy, printed 
in I77fl, is memorable for a personification of Sir 
William Browne, then president of tiie College of 
SuigeoDB, who took the ridicule so goud-naturedly 
tiiat he disarmed even the parent satirist. For 
while praises of the periomiaiice were re-echoed 
from all parts of the town, Sir William sent a card 
t* Foote, eompiimenting him on the accuracy of .i 
the imitation in general, but reminding him that 
he had forgotten the doctor’s muff, which was for¬ 
warded 08 a present. “ Thi^ JjJMd of Bath,” also 
^prmted iu 1776, can hardly be supposed to have 
‘iail^, when it is stated that the circumstances of 
the piece were generally knowfi to bo real; and 
that Mr. Long, who left the great heiress. Miss 
Tilney Long, Tate Mrs. Wellesley Pole, a fortoiie 
of 200,0001., was the hero of the story. Next in 
the printed volumes come the “ Nabob,” and the 
“ Cozeners,” both good and successful pieces. Mr. 
Simons, in the latter, was accepted as a satire ui>on 
,Dr, Dodd. 

Hitherto the licentiousness of Foote’s theatrical 
caricaturing had flourished without inteM-nption, 
but it was now destined, like every thing biunaii, 
to receive tiie bridle of adversity; and such was 
the severity of tlio application, that what remained 
to him of life waa embittered bp tiie change. About 
the year 1776, the noted Duchess of Kingston was 
a topic of general conversation ■, and Foote, ever 
prompt to avail himself of a In', unscrupulously 
brought her grace under tlie character of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile,* into a new comedy, eutilled tiie 
“ Trip to Calais,” upon the composition of which 
he was tlieii employed. Taking care to give pub¬ 
licity to his intentions, proposals of a jiecuuiary 
comiteiisatlon for sappressing the exposure wore 
entered into. He asked 20(M)/.; and was offered 
ISUOt., but tile negociation broke off, and the lady 
iTsoited for protection to the liOrd Chamheriaiu. 
Over liim her iiifluence prevailed: the character 
was Officially ' iterdicted, and Foote was forced to 
condense ail tho innocent parts of the “Trip to 
Calais” into a new piece, which he called “The 
Capuchins,”, and made attractive by advertising, 
after fashion, the chaHteters, and amongst them 
a friend to her grace, the Rev. Mr. Jackson, who, 
in 1796, committed suici^ while under a charge 
of high treason at Dublin. 

While tiie fate of the “ Trip to Calais” remained 
undecided, the propriety of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
interference was discussed in a public epistol^ 
controversy, remarkable for the gross violence with 
which it was waged, and the abominable vilifica¬ 
tions with which >t abounded. One horrible impu¬ 
tation tims bmited acquired a fatal colouring, from 
a proseca|iun which was soon after instituted 
against Foote for unnatural criminality with a dis¬ 
carded servant. .In subjoining tiio fact of his 
acquittal, in full accordance with the opinion of 
tlie presiding judge, it is but fair to exp^ that 
tho affair was gently supposed to have originated 
in malice. Nor was his personal bearing, that lut 
criterion, barren of evidence for believing him in¬ 
nocent of such infamy: his vivooity flagged under 
the odium of suspicion, his mind became percept¬ 
ibly, troubled, and his health rapidly decayed. He 
never after faced an audience with confidence. 
Urged by the weight of these afflictions, be dis- 
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poB^ o{ hUi lhe»^ to Mr. Cpitnui the etder« for 
Ml annuity of ISO^., and some special privil^;^ as 
an acto.’ But he was. in every respect incapable 
of bis former exdrtioiu: in tiie coarse of a few 
momhs he was seized isith paralysis on the Bta;;e, 
and though he found hhnseif sufficiently recovered 
to sqpend the remainder of the summer at Brighton, 
he eonld never once resume bis profession. As tlie 
winter ^proached, his physicians recommended a 
warmer climate, and he repaired to Dover, with 
the intention passing into the south of I^nce. 
That jooniey, however, was not to be performed: 
he fell into a seconciff^ October 1,1777» »ud qnietly 
expired during the course of the day. His body, 
was conducted to London, and himoured with a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey. The ^ve 
IS indicated by no stone, nor has any memorml of 
hiamame been erected in the fabric. 

Over and above the dnunaritr pieces already 
mentiemed in this sketch, Foote p(tt his name to a 
work entitled the “Comic Thtotre,'”' taken from 
toe French, and published in five vols. 12ma 
during the year 1762 ; bifiNut of toe sixteen pla^, 
it contains, only one, “The Young Hypocrite,’^ is 
understeod to have been his composition. Of his 
own workS| printed in four vols. 12rao. to the num¬ 
ber of six-and-twenty, “The Mayor of Garratt'* 
alone reuiins iank cm the modem stage: it is 
thoKfore reasonable to infer that, whatever popu¬ 
larity his productions attained, was occasioned by 
toe subtle mimicry of their singular author, and 
not by the talent with which he wrote. No fol¬ 
lower lias surpassed him in reputation; he was 


perfectly a Proteus in cl^m^ and imitations, and 
is described to us danch^ from character to dia¬ 
meter, and person into person, udto the a^ty of 
a puppet. Metamorphosis seems no fable vmen we 
read of the rimnlations practised by Foote; he was 
an automaton of Pythagorean transmigrations. But 
at this praise his pim^yric ceases s toe actor was 
inimitable, the man insufferable. A spendthrift in 
fortune, and prodiml in talent, he prostituted his 
epowMu to gain, and cared nothing for the effect of 
his perfomumces beyond toe amount of money 
which they brought to his purse. Moral or im¬ 
moral, he would make any hit that would tell; and 
although his writings may not offend with tlie 
grosser vices of our early dramatists—wilthough his 
dialogue does not abound with profane oaths and 
naked obscenity, the spirit of his compositions will 
be found to have been more treacheroudy injurious. 
His language was defamation, and his actions were 
crimes; his wit poison, and his sport death. He 
pounced upon his victim as a cat paws a mouse, 
with humorous eccentricity. How he ttould have 
been bribed not to expose the Duchess of Kingston 
has been related; and how he oould be deterred 
from mocking others through fear of a beating. 
Dr. Johnson rendered notorious. Can any conduct 
then, be more frigidly heartless, or any vice more 
meanly abject ? Yet was his address so arch, and 
his flattery , so fine, bis conversation so prompt, 
fertile, and jocose, and his every point so brilliantly 
keen, that he was the delight of society, and a 
charm to all who heard him. Such is the magic of 
the mind; Foote was the Harlequin of Genius. 


PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


The Fitts did not appear as a femily before toe 
seventeenth century, when toey be^n to sow the 
seeds of political powen' in the foules? parts of the 
constitution. Considering the character of toe great 
genius'they produced in Lord Chatham, this origin 
u curious. Their names are to be fomid in the lists 
of almost every parliament, summoned at and after 
the Revolution, for such boroughs as Old Sarum, 
CurfeCaatle, and Wareham, begiiming withTlin- 
mas Pitt, who sat for the^first,of these small places 
intoe Convention Parfioment of 1688. This Thomas 
Pitt was governor of Madras, and Jamaica, and 
•realised a large fortune. He.pnntoased while 
abroad a large diamond for 20,40(% which he sold 
to the King of Ftance-for five timw tint sum. It 
was at one time rumoured toatr Mr. Pitt had got 
potaeasion of this stone by unfair means, and Pope 
popularised toe s^dal in the cuupfet:— 

« Atleep and Balced at an Isdfan lay, 

An boneat Ihctet atola a gam awajr.“» 

Ultiihatoly^ Mr.. Pitt printed an aecoimt M the 
matottmto wibklihc omined Itoe diamond, whteh 
seems to have hM^ttporfeetly w- He died in 1738, 
leaving as hit (itdeh^ top, Rohm^ Pitt, of Bocounoc, 
in ComtraH. ;^.teehnd son of this Robert, and 
oonscquciitiy erandtfOn of f^vemor Pit^ so he used 
to he caiiteda ’iti^ 'WWtto Ssri of 

.diathaitt, vrito hdm tom fMUtoh of St. James, 

Wieslinh^r^ f Iwi ■' EHterhig upon 

tito fematotle«/cf.iw4to^>l^' gtA age, he 

Jtod fw 
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Lord Lyttelton; Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Hol¬ 
land; Sir Charles Haubury Williame, toe poet; and 
Fielding, the novelist. His master was Dean Bland, 
who is ce]mrtcd to have frequently pointed him 
out to visitors as a young prodigy. In his eighteenth 
year, he was sent to Trinity College, Oxford, and 
there distinguished himself before a twelvemonth 
had elapsed, by a Latin poem on tlie death of 
George I., which was printed by the University, 
with several others upon the same subject. 

At this early period, the gout, a disorder heredi¬ 
tary in his familyf began to make those attacks 
‘upon his constitution from which he afterwards 
suffered no severely. It was in consequence of this 
affliction, that he was obliged to abandon toe uni¬ 
versity without a degree, and sq|^ for some allevia¬ 
tion of his pains in*a milder climate. Thus he 
travelled into France and Itidy; and, although 
not materially relieved in health, refined his roan- 
nen and enriched his mind by a .large ftmd of 
usefhl information. Returning to Enghrnd, he was 
firs''-‘dlected for the family borough <ff Old Barum, 
in February 1735, and about the same time, as Ms 
fortune was small, %mounting •only to lOfti. a-year, 
obtained a cornetoy in the Braes. Taking his seat 
with the opposition, he delivered his maiden ^>eech 
npon the same occasion with his former school- 
Mow, Lyttelton, the one moving and toe otoer 
sectmdingan address of congratulation to the king, 
upon tke marriage of the Prince of WMes, to 
■ wtuxto pariy he had attached hImselL 

ffis spirit and devotion to the cause be had 
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espoQwd ia poUtics booh made him eo remarkaMe, 
tb^ Sir Robert W^pcde ihotmht it worth his while 
to abuee Me aothoril^ as a nmistor dUmiaeJii); 
the young patriot from Ae aru^. Amongst an 
independent people, an indignity 4|{ this kind only 
adds importance to the person whom it is attempted 
to injure or degrade. Pitt's talents were quickened 
into bolder activity, and he found bis loss honour¬ 
ably compensated by the svmpayiy of his country¬ 
men. He was warmly noticed ^ Lord Cubbam, a 
popular general, who had been treated in the same 
axbitraiy way by the' minister: he was eulogised 
by tlie poets*, and miked among the most pro¬ 
mising m«i of the day. That hie position was 
already commanding, and his proceedings formida¬ 
ble, is snfl'iciently proved by the angry attacks made 
upon his capacity and conduct in the ministerial 
paper of the time. There he is alluded to as a 
young man only just brought into the house, and 
already holding himself equal to Tolly in eloquence, 
and to the oldest senators in reputation and expe- 
nence. The youth against whom such sarcasms 
were levelled, must have supplied no common 
evidence of energy and ambition. 

At length the disagreements between the Prince 
of Wales and his father ran uito such extremes, 
that the farmer was deprived of his apartments in 
St James’s Ftdaee, and eomp<<led to form a sepa¬ 
rate household in Leicester-sqnaro. Upon this 
eetablisliment Lyttletou was made private secre¬ 
tary, and Pitt groom of the bedchamber. From 
this period lie became a constant speaker in the 
house, and viras even accustomed to reply to Sir 
Robert Walpole, An estimate of the character of 
hie eloquence was soon, therefore, publicly formed, 
from which we learn, that his voice was sonorous, 
his delivery flomn^, his manner worm and impres¬ 
sive, his style forcible, and his matter convincing. 
At this time the oratory of the House of Com¬ 
mons was deelaraatoty rother than argumentative; 
and more polished tiian pointed: consequently be 
was amount the first who rested on dir^ reason¬ 
ing and fiwts. Still he had much to cope with; his 
forward abilities were repulsed with an acrimony 
over which personal reflexions too frequently pre¬ 
ponderated. Up to the session of 1740 this system 
of molestation continued unabated, but his patience 
being at last exhausted, ho encountored it with a 
degree of epirit and ability tliat put it down for 
ever after. - • 

Mr. Horace Walpole had observed, that formi¬ 
dable Bounde, and furious declamation, ronfident 
assertions, and lofty periods, might affect the young 
and inexperienced; and that perhaps the honouC- 
able gmitieman might have coutracted his habite of 
oratory by eonvejping more with those of his own 
age, than such as had ^ater oppoi-tuhitiee of ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, ana more subcessful methods 
ot OQnununioating thmr sentiments. To this were 

* byttleton pubUsbed the following lines on the oooa- 
sion:— 

To VllUam Pitt, Big., os hh fotfop hit Commtuton, 
Long had thy virtues imufceil thee oat for fame 
Far, for 'superior to a Comet’s name: 

This generous tfidpoie saw, and grieved to find 
So mean a post dlsgraee that noble mind, ' 

That servhe standard tram thy foeeborn hand 

* He took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 

Thommn also makes hcnovrtUe menttop of Ms liame in 
the ’‘Seasons)” as does Hunmondki hit"Bleglea” 


added^ some remarks npoii vehement gesturee, 
theatrical tmiotiob, &o. &o. 

" Pitt instantly roee and replied,” according to 
Hr, Johnson, who reported tite debate in these 
worde,—"The atrooioas crime of being a young 
man, which *the honourable gentlemsui has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
n^aelf with wishing that I may be one of those, 
whose follies cease with their youtii, and not one 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of expe¬ 
rience. Whether youth can be imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will nof assume the province 
of determining; but surely age may become justly 
’oontemptible, if the opportunities which it brings 
have pmned away withont impritvemest, and vice 
appears to provaii when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch, who having seen the consequence^ of 
a thousand errors, continues still to blunde^ is 
surely tlie object cither of abhorrenee or contempt, 
and deservea nut titat hia grey hairs should secure 
him from insult. Mucli mure is he to be ahhoned, 
who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
’virtue; who becomes more wieked with less temp¬ 
tation; who prostitutes himself for money he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in the ruin 
of his country. But yonth is not my only crime: 
I am accused of acting a theatrical part, A thea¬ 
trical part may either imply seme peculiarities of 
gesture, or a dissimulation of my real eentiments, 
and on adoption of the opinksfo and language of 
others. In the first sense, the chs ge is too trifling 
to be confuted; and deserves only to be mentioned 
titat it may be dSspised. I am at liberty, like every 
other man, to use my own language, and though I 
may perhaps have some ambition, yet to please 
this gentleman i will not lay myself under any 
restraint; nor very solicitously copy his dictation 
or mien, however matured by age or modelled by 
expm’ienee. if any man shalL by'charging me with 
theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any senti- 
: raeuts bnt tny own, I shall treat him as a ealum- 
I niator; nor sh.ll any protection shelter him from 
the treatment he'deserves. 1 shall, on such an 
occasion, without scruple, trample on all those forms 
in which wealth and pride always entrench them¬ 
selves; lua' sliall an^ thing but age restrain, m^ 

I resent(neut->-age, which i^ways brings one privi¬ 
lege, that of bmng insolent and snperctlious without 
unishment. But with regard to those whom I 
sve ofiTended, I am of opiaion, that if 1 had acted 
a.borrowed part, 1 should have avoided their cen¬ 
sure; the heat that oflended them ie the ardour of 
conviction, and Jiat ;seal for the welfare of my 
country which nmther hope nor fear ahall influence 
me to suppress. I will not rit^uneoncerned while 
my libeaiy is invaded, nor look in sileuce upon 
public robbery. 1 will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever l&z^, to repel the aggressor, and drag 
the thief to justice—whoever may protect them in 
their villainy, and who4ver may partake of tiieir 
plunder. And if the honourable gentleman—” 

Here be was interrupted by a uty. of order from 
Mr. Witmington, who was proceeding to enforce 
his opinion by direct abuse, when Pitt in his turn 
retoiW ^oint of order, and added,— 

" If tihis be to preserve order, there is no dangex 
of indecency from the most Ho^tions tongue'; fiAr 
what oatumny can be more atrocious, or what re- 
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proMli matt aerMe^ thtut ^Making witboat 
any TMard to tram t Order my somethnes be 
brweall^ paarfoo or ioadvertenoyj but will eeldom 
be rs'estraidted by a monitor like tliis, who eannot 
gorem his own pae^on while reatraining the trnpe* 
taointy of othma. Happy woald it be Tor maaikind 
{f every bne knew h» omi province: we ehould not 
then nee the name man at once a erirainal and a 
jOdM, nor would this gentleman aeeume the ri^ht 
of mctating to others, what he has not learned hmf- 
' self; That 1 may return in some degree the favour 
; whkdi be intends me, I will advise him neverimain to 
I exert himself on thejx&atof order, but whenever he 
feels himself incline to speak on such a subject, to 
I remmnber how be has now succeeded, and condemn 
I in r^mioe what his^censures will nevmr reform.” 

It is considered, and apparently with reason, 
tha^'Dr. Johnson (dethed many of Pitt’s saitiments 
upon Uiis occasion in his <)wn Grounded periods. 
We know, however, as a matter of certainty, that 
the eentiments delivered by yonhg Pitt in this 
debate were considered highly appropriate and 
triumphantly effective. The style and characte:- 
of his eloquence, and the tenor of his political 
career, seem both to have taken their full forms 
and definite Oourse from this pmod, and to have 
developed all those traits of dignity, decision, and 
superior personal n^rlt, which accompanied him to 
the close of his career. He persisted vigorously 
in opposition, unti^u address to the king for the 
removal of Watpote was moved in the House of 
Commons. This question he supported in a plii> 
lippio of extraordinary, but ineffectual power: the 
minister obtained a majority; yet found it pru¬ 
dent to obviate re-agitarion of the subject, by pro¬ 
curing a dissolution of the parliament, ^e crisis 
of his sway was come, however, and no art could 
save him from falling. Pitt’s eloquence had over¬ 
powered the man and his measures with indelible 
odium. In the new session severali questiops were 
pushed to a division, which were in no other re¬ 
spects of consequence than as trials of strength 
between the two parties: theee the minister lost, 
and was tiierefore constemued to resign all his em- 
plojroentn, with the title of Earl of Orford. Still 
ms interest with the king was undiminished, and 
although he could not act himself, he was ndl pre- 
rinded frma iuflaeiteiog the measilres toought for¬ 
ward. He bad felt the power and pamion of his 
advetaaries, and dreading their resentmsnf, exerted 
himself keenly to break their .strength, and com¬ 
pound an administi'atioa out of the most greedy ri 
riieir party, and the least obnoxious of his own. In 
thiis proje^ he suuceeded: Iidrd Carteret, Fulteney, 
Midsifcw others, were drawn into a negoeiatiou with- 
«at nohsnltif^ riieir late friends; lud satisfied with 
the pr(»posalB tendered to them, mitered upon office. 

WMle this ooaihioa was in a eonrsc Oi arrange- 
smnl, ffie ptiriianient had been prorogued, and had 
nq saiMei^lhtlwnbMJ^Mn, than it be«me manifest 
tori the iwnmt^riiatixea had provoked rduoh diseon- 
teati,riib.tiite|i; primtoy were accused of having 
harimred fti> dfeir fhMie% hr in^nmug the safety of 
Waipole,snd%ddiritansfM'aaenqtt&^ intohkeon- 
dnctwereimmedwrivlMtbttght forvmrd. Both were 
aUy ijdvoeated by m fiiM f^ed by a tnajo- 

• lttajHddlbmepll^i^itf«wwiljhwto4aiceefflmap« 
;thessnwtet|jM,.4Miri^;^ iHht tf^.^skouU.bOnoimpMob- 



rity of two; hut the seeemd, though carried in the 
commous timugh all ffie stages of a bill, was thrown 
out by the lonu: the proceedings were never re¬ 
vived. The usual course Of parliamentary oppo- 
sititm was all that was now left to Pitt, and in that 
he was indefadgable. He denounced rite war, 
corrected the policy, and exposed the imperfect 
measures of rite ministry wirii an amplitude of 
talent and tmiacioqs spirit, such as the country bad 
snever before witnessed. To the admiration yielded 
*to him as an orator, was now superadded the rever¬ 
ence due to a patriot The indications of popular 
sympathy were of a description previously unknown 
in this country; it was not the mere approbation of 
the House of Commons, nor the wild applause of 
the lower ordera only, but the Strong attachment 
of all classes. Sarah, Duchess Dowager of Marlbo¬ 
rough, in 1744 bequeathed hhn 10,0^. “ in consi¬ 
deration of his public merit, and the noble defence 
he made to support the cause, and prevent the ruin 
of his country.” Liberal as this tribute was, it was 
exceeded; for after receiving in 1764, with a similar 
declaration, a legacy of lOOOf. from Ralph Allen, 
Esq., Sir William Pyiioent, of Burton Fyneient, in 
Somersetshire, left him, in 1766, an unincumbered 
estate of 30001. a-year, upon the same account. 

While he was thus exalted in popular estimation, 
his rise to place i^os gradually prepared by the 
jealousies which began to prevail among the minis¬ 
ters. Lord Carteret, now Yiscount Granville, in¬ 
sinuated himself so adroitly into the ffivour of the 
monarch, that his colleagues took alarm at his 
ascendancy, and sought private means to under¬ 
mine his power, lest such another exclusive sway 
as Sir Robert Walpole had enjoyed should again 
be obtained. Lord Cobham, as the leader of the 
opposition, was the principal person to be secured; 
he was allowed to dictate his terms, and as soon as 
they were ratified, Lord Granville was outvoted in 
the eabinet, and forced to retire. Pitt’a introduc¬ 
tion to office was one of the stipulated conditions 
of this change; but there were some difficulties to 
be surmounted before the promise could be reduced 
to performance. George II. had all along turned 
from his person imd politics with unmitigated aver¬ 
sion ; he considered him the responsible agent of 
all those acts by which the cabinet had lately been 
convulsed, and the favourite interests of bis Ger¬ 
man politics contravened:—Lord Cobham, therefore, 
held it a matter of delicacy, as well as prudence, 
to be content with the Duke of Newcastle’s tmder- 
taking that these prejudices should be removed, 
and the object of them honourably provided for. 

a ministeri^ advocafe in thet^sion of 1746; and 
here it is to he observed, thatuin the very first 
s]>eech he made |p his new character, he retreated 
from principles which he had long and brilliantly 
vmdicated. As soon as assistance was elaimed by the 
crown fur the suppression of the Scotch reheJIion, 
Sir Franris Dash wood required the House to pledge 
itself that care shqiuid be speedily taken to frame 
such bills aa would secure the people from the 
. eorrupt and undue influence so noterioasly exer¬ 
cised during a late administration. This had been 
a stand^d proposition with Pitt; but he now ob¬ 
jected to riie vote; first, because, as be asserted, it 
was only broni^t forward to involve the existing 
irifiistiy in the offiuiA of their predecessors, and 
thus nl^e them disreputable to the nation; and 
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Beeondly, because he held it to be jIl.Beasoned 
dangetous for them to itrastd ^ir timit in gvnura- 
ing our Ubertiee fhna eorrs^tion, when «d enemy 
was at hand to force by acnu all that was valiiabfe 
from our gnup. Hus was an iu^dOns apology; 
but tho tei^versation was not me aj^fuet. 
The support afiforded to the Qovenuncnt in the 
distress of 1746 could not We been in any degree 
weakened by a promise to redress stated grierances; 
the season of ^Utiesl advent!^has often proved, 
the must fitvourable to polidcat improvement, and < 
the ministry cotdd only have been strengthened by 
a manly renunciation of abuses, the notoriety of 
which went n^i to arouse in England the rebellion 
that raged in Scotland. 

It happened soon after, that an incidental subject 
gave rise to some remarks upon the practice of 
dismissing officers from the army, and reduciug 
men to the ranks without a court-martial, or any 
inquiry into their conduct. Of this occasion Pitt 
availed himself to uphold the preroptive of the 
crown in ito fullest extent, alWugh it was one 
which he had delighted to impugn when in opposi¬ 
tion himself. A more signal recantation ftdlowed 
in 1761, when a treaty was closed with Spain re- 
cognMiig her right to seize, detain, and search all 
British vessels within certoin lines of her American 
dopendenoies; and he acknowledged that he was 
in error when he had formerly represented tliis 
concession as an insufferable indignity. On this 
point these, his second thoughts, were by no means 
considered the best, for tiie right was subsequently 
revoked, and has not since been allowed. 

If this moderation, to use the gentlest phrase, 
upon the part of Mr. Pitt, was adopted with the 
view of conciliating the king, it met with that re¬ 
turn which ail subserviency deserves, lie was left 
to sit unpromoted on the ministerial benches, until 
at last Lord Cobham was compelled to insist on 
the fulfilment of the Duke of Newcastle’s promise; 
and tlten it was found that the king would not 
listen to it. The weight of Pitt’s talents, not with 
his party only, but the public, was now demon¬ 
strated with extraordinary force and effect; and h 
foment quickly arose in and out of parliament too 
violent for any king or minister to withstand. 
George 11. was forced to succumb; the Pelham 
family, Lord Cobham, and his frien'Is were re¬ 
stored to office, and, Mr. Pitt, after bejpg for a 
short time Vice-treasurer of Ireiand, was made 
Paymaster to the Forces. Of his conduct in this 
pr^ement ^e most honourable account has been 
preserved: his actions fully confirmed thdupright 
character of his mind. Before this ^roe it was a 
custom wi& Ihe paymastei^ to retain in dieir 
hands a sum 100,0001. under the pretence of 
easuid emergenalbs, which they invested in the 
funds for thrir own advantage.* This abuse he 
ourrected; he lodged his receipts in the Bank of 
liingland, and ^ere the due balance waS found 
when he left hk place. This integrity greatfy 
chagrined hk enemies, uid oqnfirm^ hk reputa¬ 
tion for virtue. A higher prsof of hk conscien- ' 
tiouB reetitodo was toiui after given, when a sub¬ 
sidy voted by jMrliwwt to Ihe king of Sardink 
and Queen of Bun^y was mode payable at his 
office. A per-cent^, by way of perquimte, had 
hitherto brou charged upon all disbursements of 
tiie kind. Piti^ however, paid ihe amount withottt 
any deduction, jhonestly oeelariug that ^e House 


of Commons had awsrded a certain sum, and the 
servants of the crown were bound to give it entire. 
When tiik act was reported to the king of Sar¬ 
dinia, he eomnumded hk ambassador to tender to 
Mr. Pitt a sum of money, upon the terms of a 
royal present; but thk favour was also declined— 
a perunacieuB purity which inidted hk majesty to 
exclaim, in the fervour of continental pmegyric, 
“ Surely this EngUshnun must be something more 
than mortal 

In 1764, Mr. Pitt martied Hester, the daughter 
of Richard Grenville, Esq., a lady of cou^nial 
education and spirit, with whom be spent a lue of 
unbroken harmony. Thk ma^ «eihm>ted a poli- 
'tical ooimection of great influence, and by making 
Lord Temple his brother-in-laW, led to a friend¬ 
ship of dktinguished memory. But while hk pri¬ 
vate life was thus happy, he was by no means 
satisfied with hk public situation. The king, thiftgh 
obliged to receive him as a servant, was far from 
inclmed to treat him with favour; for the continu¬ 
ance of thk aversion Pitt condemned hk colleagues. 
He seldom spoke in the house, and k only to be 
*noted about thk date for a charitable bill to regu¬ 
late the payments of the Chelsea pensioners. From 
the want of cordiality in the cabinet public distress 
resulted as a matter of course: Lord Ansim lost 
Minorca, our trade to the Mediterranron was 
orippled; the introdnotion of a^>o^ of Hanoverian 
troops into England, under a fear of French inva¬ 
sion, excited loud murmurs; minkters became 
embarrassed; Pitt declined to aii* them, and was 
at last authorized by the king to fill up the offices 
of government as he deemed most beneficial. Giving 
the admiralty to Lord Temple, he made his ftiend 
Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exchequer, and became 
secretary of state himself. To secure on interest 
in the House of Commons, he ceded the treasury 
to Duke of Newcastle, and thus entered upon 
hk first admituBtrahon under the most flattoi^g 
appearances of general confidence. 

'The aspect of public affams sorni assumed a better 
appearance; Pi't was the soul of hk party, and he in¬ 
fused hk own vigour into its every council and every 
act, It was a rule with him to disregard all party 
dktinctlons and family mtoreats; to employ men of 
Bterlup talent, on whatever side he found teem; 
and to ensure victory by filling the army and navy 
with officers of experience skill and bravery. Hk 
first care was to dislodge the Hanoverian troops 
firom the EngUsh garrisons, and upon sending thm 
back to the continent, to provide for the hiternal 
defence of tho country by levying an able militia. 
He ntised new reghnents in the highlands, and by 
iudimUing confidence in tike Scotch succeeded in 
obtaining it. Me kept all the powers of the empire 
alert by a series of nnintermittod enterprizes, and 
attardied the enemy in every qnarter of the globe. 
He despa^hed fleets to the Ewt and West Indies, 
and forwarded another sauadron to seize tlie ishmd 
of Gkiiee, on the etiast m Africa—an nndm^ing 
as gt^sntiy executed as it was propitiouaty ^signed, 
and from the late dearth-of success, haUed witii 
delight by the people. Still, however, the rovereign 
was not propitiated; on the cmitraiy, the differeneea 
betwem him and hk new minktor weresi^ fatolly 
aggravated. The campaign on the cmitiuent had 
^in^^tmd George II. determined tosend the Duke 
of ^nmheriand to the relief of the King of Prustiim a 
mode of interference which Pito eondenmed#' {Ha 
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reflOMd to ad?aiW 0 money tor the joomeyi «nd, 
althoag^ .Tirtae of hie offlee he.delivered a 
BUBtoge fkw tbd; exowD^ reo^vestitie a sup^, he 
would noV4a]^rt to« motton. For ^ he ana his 
party wtoe maniseed: the places of his toieade 
were enaily supplied,, but his remained onoeonpied. 

YIm publto sense of this proceeding was pro- 
ehiimed wthont hedtation or reserve. TIm uee- 
dcm of the pri&^i«l cities tbronghout the kmgdom 
was presented to the ejected miBbter in the tnoat 
complimentary manner; and addresses, expres^g 
etnl tIuUiIiS, and an unqualified approbation of 
n^uct, poured inmn bun from all quarters. In 
shcMrt, toe nation. ;tp^«ired in a fever of excitement, 
which nmtoer intrigue nor command sufficed to 
control: toe king tound it vain to withstand; and 
shed tears of mortification, when forced to yield 
the r^ns of government a seocnsd tone to the dic- 
tatibn of WilUfim Pitt, whose t^umph was now in 
the highest degree honourable complete. He 
placed his late rival, Mr. Fox, uadet him; and sub¬ 
jected L(»d Anson, who at his Majesty’s particular 
entreaty was allowed to remain at toe Mmintoy, 
under restrietinna, which in a manner annihiiated ' 
his influenoc. The leading departments were again 
conducted by hie pwsonal fr^ds; confidence was 
restored to the pe^le, and warm hopes of national 
proep^y agidn prevuleil. 

Upon reaumins hip station at the head of affairs, 
Mr. Pitt labourea under several disadvantages: his 
temporary suecessoos had damaged, by their weak¬ 
ness and mdeoisran, toe projects he nad left in a 
train ot action; and he was thus reduced to toe 
necesri^ of making considerable sainifices, in order 
to overcome the consequences of their incapacity. 
At toe very onset, two plans upon which he em- 
bariced were defeated; these were toe expeditious 
against Eochtort, on the coast of Frimce, and Louis- 
bonrg, in North America. They appeared rather 
to have, been detootively attempted by the com- 
maoding officers, thim htjudieioi^y^projected; and 
were more depioted than comured by toe eonunn- 
nity. But Ktt rapidly arranged the resources of 
the state, and gave instant proofs of unabated spirit, 
wisdom, and integrity. When the courts of Rnssia, 
Benmark, and France, entered into a coalition, and 
shut our ships out of the Baltic; he exempUfi^ the 
prompt and indomitable rigour of his charactor, by 
Immediately d^matohjng a aguadtou, which seized 
upon every Butw VcaieT to be found at sea. This 
intir^dUy counteracted toe danger; but it was 
neeenoiy to repeat the blow; and he, therefore, con- 
cutred mth the king mhia nrbjei^ of ami^ 40,000 
Hfiaeverians to assist toe Kum^ PmsMa. Amnst 
tola pbUej^ it was urged toatlt was a renunemtom 
df toe principles upon whirii ha had oondmnned 
toe oontotentu-mcaeures of toe late ministry. For 
Iwit was tepBed, that when oiremnstanees change, 
totothma itomt change also, that toe idtnation of 
ramat. Briw ’mSB at tois coujonbinre mdtical in 
^^to(tfrmBe,.toid:toat tha duty^of toe mmistcr was 
to at w expense of his con- 



mitdstev all alaciky; parliament gave both its cor¬ 
dial support; the war prospered gallantly, and 
Franee suffered severe distress. I%e year 1758 
was marked by brillimit exploits. In Asia the 
French loto M^ulipatam, and were defeated in 
two engajmments at sea; in. America, Louwhnrg, 
toe flirts Du (^esne and Frohtiniac, and the iriand 
oS St. John, were taken; Senegal surrendered, on 
toe coast of Africa: and in Europe toe persevering 
Jboldnese of Hawke was rewarded by a series of 
•naval victories *. Nor was the followmg year dis- 

* Thli campaign led to the erection two monumenta 
in the aonth aiale; the one to Vlteount Howe, elder brother 
of the great Admiral of the same name and title; and the 
other to the Hon. Lieut, Col. Townahend, a work of auperloi 
merit. The tribute to Lord Howe haa but few cltima to our 
notice or our praise. It represents the genius of the pro¬ 
vince of Massachusetts, in New England, lamtotiog the 
CdaneVa fall, was designed by L Stuart, and executed by 
Sebeemakers. The inscription relates In large chaiaetera 
that 

The province of Uassachusett's 
In New Eiigtand. 

By an otder of the Great and Oeneral Court, 

Bearing date February 17S9, 

Caused this monument to be erected 
To the memory of 
GnoaoE, ^ED ytscousT Howfe, 
Brigadier-General of bis Majesty’s Forces In North America, 
Who was slain July 6,17S8, 

On the march to Tloonderago, 

In the thirty-fbnrtb year of his age; 

In testimony of the sense they had of hie aervices 
And military vlituei, 

And of the affection their officers and aokUers bore to hla 
command. 

He lived respected and beloved: the pnMic regretted bit 
lots: to bU fiurily bo Is irreparaUe. 

Col. Townshend’a monument conaists of a awcophagoa 
supported by two Indians, and in the firont of the larco- 
phsguB a representation In relief of the Colonel’a death. 
Both the figures of the ladlam and the death scene are 
admirably executed, with tbe usual drawback of dressing 
English soldiers as ancient warriors. The design was by 
Adams the arohitect, and T. Carter enjoys the reputation of 
hcvlng been the sculptor; butNoHekent used to say, that 
the tablet part, which is very clever, was modelled by one 
Eckstlene. 

This Monument was erected 
By a diaconaolate parent. 

The La^ Viscouatesa Towhibexb, 

To the Memory of her fifth eon, 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Boozn TowxtBK.w», 

* Who wat killed by a cannon-ball, 

July tS, 1 1S9, in the twenty-eighth year of bla age, 

As be was recolmoitring the Fteneh lines at Ticenderago, 
In North Ameiica. 

From the Parent, tbe Brother, a^ the Friend, 

His apeial and amiable mannen, 
HiFenterprlslng Bravery, 

And toe integrity of hla 
, May olaim toe tribnte of AffiteUmi; 

Yet. SUaager, weep not; 

For the^h premature hia death, 

Hiajlto waagloHotti, 

Emrelllng him wito toe Names of those immortal Stateamen 
' and Commanders 

, Whole Wisdom and Intrqddity, 

In toe toarse of this compeehenstve and Suoeeiiful War, 

' Have extended the Commerce, 

Entitged toe Dbmlnien, 

\. And Upheld tbe M^esty iff them Kingdoms, 

,i ffeyMidtoeldeaof anyfcriiterage. 
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tinraished by reealta less glorious. The c^tore 
of ^ebeo was immortalized the death of Wolfs; 
and Ticonden^, Crownpoint, and Niagara, fell 
Bucceasively bet^ our arms. In the We^ ludlea, 
Guadeloupe, Marie Galmite, Desideinde, and other 
islands weiK seized. ; Hayre wa» bombarded by 
Rodney, and .Brest blOekaded by Handte; the Hano¬ 
verians in our pay won the battle of Mhiden; and 
on the 20th of November, the naval stren^ of 
France was annihilated in engagement of 
Brest. • 

Such was the state of affaire when George II. 
was succeeded on the tltrone by his grandson 
George III.; and a party of the young king’s 
friends was directly formed to ejeet Mr. Pitt. No" 
palace intrignea, however, could as yet counteract 
the advantages which his mnius bad procured 
abroad. Thus Montreal and all Canada fell into 
our possession: the islands of Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Grenada, and St. Vincent were obtained; and Belle- 
isle, on the coast of France, and Pondiciterry, in 
Hiudoostan, were taken. Meanwhile the courtiers’ 
coalition gradually prevailed; the policy of the 
triumphant minister was checked and opposed sys-' 
tematicall^ until at last, after having brought the 
power of France, during an administration of only 
three years, to a lower ebb than it had been re¬ 
duced by the achievements of Marlborough in a ten 
years’ war, he found himself outvoted in the coun¬ 
cil, and was obliged to vacate his office. 

Repugnance to Mr. Pitt’s principles and person 
occasioned this public misfortune; but as it was 
impossible to deny the greatness of his services, so 
it was deemed prudent to reoomponse them with 
tho customary honours. His lady was therefore 
gazetted Baroness Chatham, in her own right, with 
a reversion to her issue male, and an annuity of 
3000?. for three lives was granted to support the 
dignity. Of these various matters au sceount was 
given by the late minister himself in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the town-clerk of the city of London, 
which, to save a less interesting explanation, is 
inserted:— 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Finding to my great surprise, that the cause 
and m:uiner of my resigning the seals is grossly 
misrepresented in the city, as well as tliat the most 
gracious and spontaneous marks of his majesty’s 
approbation of my services,—-ikhich marks followed 
my resignation,—have been infaTnously tmduced, 
as a bargain for my forsaking the public; 1 am 
under the necessity of declaring the truA of both 
these facts, in a manner which, 1 am sure, no gen¬ 
tleman will contradict. A difference of opinion, 
with regard to measures to be taken against ^ain, 
of the highest linportance to the honour of the 
crown, and the most essential national interests,— 
and this founded on what Spain had already done, 
not on what that court may further intend to do— 
was the cause of my resigning tiie seals. Lord 
Temple and I submitted in writing, and signed by 
us, our most humble sentimAitB to his mhjesty, 
which being ovmruied by the rest of the king’s 
servants, 1 resigned the sei^ on Monday the 5th 
of this month, in order not to remain responsible 
for measures which 1 was no longer allowed to' 
guide. Most gracious public marks m his majesty’s 
^probation of m;^ services followed my resignatiim. 
They are unmerited and unsolicited, and I shall 
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over be proud to have received them from the beet 
of sovereigns.. I will now only add, my dear sir, 
that I have explained these matters only ffir the 
honour of truth; not in any view to court return of 
confidence from any man, who, with a credulity as 
weak as it is injurious, l^s thought fit hastily to 
withdraw his gow minion from one who has served 
his country with fidelity and success; and who 
justiy reveres the upright and candid judgment of 
at, little solicitous about the censures of the capri¬ 
cious and ungenerous. Accept my sincerest ac¬ 
knowledgment for all yotu' kind friendriiip, and 
believe me ever with truth and esteem, 

“ My dear &r, 

“ Hayes, “Your fiiithful friend, 

“Oct. 13,1761. • “ W. Pm.” 

But though removed from the seat of govern¬ 
ment, his pmicy was still dostined to prevail; and 
he triumphed as much out of place as in it; for 
in the month of January the ministers were com¬ 
pelled to issue that declaration of war agrinst 
Spain which ho wished to have made. Being re¬ 
turned to tlie new pariiamnnt for the city of Bath, 
he regarded measures rather than men, and gave 
his best support to the projects which had been so 
reluctantly adopted after he had advised them. To 
pursue the history of Lord Bute’s unpopular admi¬ 
nistration were liere out of ;)lace: it is enough to 
mention that, after a mean violation of the former 
pledges given to the king of Pmuisia, a peace which 
ought to have been dictated on thr proudest terms, 
was conceded with advantages to tlic courts of 
France and Spain. When the treaty was laid be¬ 
fore parliament, Pitt, although laWiring under 
an excmciatiiig illness, spoke against it, leaning 
on two friends, until tho House gave him the 
unusual indulgence of delivering his sentiments 
seated. The speech lasted for three hours: he re¬ 
viewed his own acts and the coiidnet of his oppo¬ 
nents with fulness and perspicuity; he canvassed 
every point of hit own policy, and evm-y article of 
the timty, witi' forcible precision, and laid open tho 
utter weakness of tlie proceeding before the House 
with iucontrovertible skill and efiect. Tho harangue 
was a conclusive bxporition of the incapacity of 
government; the ministers tottered on to their cer¬ 
tain tall; two overture^ were ineffectually made to 
bring in Mr. Pitt, the one in 1763, the other in 
1763; but he pertinaciously objected to connect 
himsrif with Lord Bute; and the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham at last took the head of the Treasury. 
Under this administration it is to be remembered 
the American Stamp, Act was passed into a law, 
an unfortunate measure, which was earnestly de¬ 
precated by Mr. Pitt, 

The state thus unsettled, and the people equally 
dissatisfieiL a change was not to be avoided; and 
accordingly, in 1766, Mr. Pitt was authorized to 
nominate a ministry. For himself he chose the 
post of Lord Privy Seal, and was created Earl of 
Chatham. In the task of fillmg up the oth^ ap¬ 
pointments he proceeded with his wonted decision, 
and completed a list of coadjutors without oonsult- 
ing witii a single friend. This independence led to 
serious disagreements; Lord Temple told him he 
wiidied to make himself a dictator, and refueed to 
aot wRh him on any but equal terms. But he felt 
too secure to admit of any con^l, og deviate frmn 
tho arrangement fixed on by hia onm judging is 
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the Itest He hon^ t(»‘|tfreni louduiekled by visile inflaeiiee li^ jmveiled, which bad pnt an 

ter isfloence, and eolely treated tea; samavt to the end to all nrecedina adtniehitratioiis aa aoon aa 
honesty M. Us views, ^ eohfidenee at Ihe king, tiiey (Opposed or deelmed to act under h." Of thie, 
and the aitMthment of hie fellow-eountrymen; he the ae«md of Lord C3>athata'B adn^nistrationa, the 
atoodj thatrefora, reaolute and unyielding: the character isao obvioua as to eallfor no particular 
friends met (nddnesa, and parted with aag^ description. It friled altwether to ntisfr toe pnb- 
warmth. Uo neceasides and toe ambiUoa of its chief; hat it 

Th^ dioagnemedt involved the Chatham admi* woe not toe less forcibly Stamped with marks of 
ttistratlon in heavy embarrassments. !nie head of his vigorous mind, and fruHM of important con¬ 
it was 'toagihied to dad adversarieB in those ha> aequences. Thia ariftoentic body was too strong to 
detored to possess as colleagues, and was in a man- «e beaten by one man to a stogie encounter, bnt so 
ner constrained to give their plsces to strangers, heavy was the blow dealt bv his hand, that it has 
connected together by* no ties of mutual regard, not ainee recovered from tne effect ot it Lord 
establitoed confidea*^;, or reciwocal influence. He Chatham nnqnestionably was toe firsth^gloh states- 
had now to experience, that m England unsullied ' man who broke torough the grand xmion of arieto- 
integrity and splendid talents are not of toemselves cratic families then dominant to toe country, and 
snfficient to give security to the higher rituations, who, from the revolution to his administration, had 
and that the government of ^ nation, and of a antotemiptedly domineered over the king and toe 
party, are tomgs totally dii^Dct Temple and conntry. 

Chatham together consUtoted a host: toe one Being now emancirated frmn office^ bis first 
moved by the gtaciousuess of his address, the object was a reconcuiation with Lord Temple, 
(rther commanded by toe gi;catneto of his powers; which was soon effected. For two sessions todis- 
but apart, they fell the prey of Conflicting interests, position did not permit him to take his seat in 
It was in vain that the former laboured to attaich ' parliament, but iu 1770, the general excitement 
some men of family interest, weight, and dignity to stimulated him also into indignant vigour. England 
his side; he had professed to prosper independent was exasperated by the unoonstituuonal proceed- 
of such ooimexiuns, and they would not forgive toe togs relative to toe Middlesex election, and America 
aspiration. Under this pressure of cares bis health maddened by toe moat odious measnres of taxation, 
suffered coiisiderably, he was obliged to visit Bath, On toe first day the pariismeht assembled he at- 
where be remained ailing and inactive during toe tended in his ptoce, and pronounced a speech me¬ 
rest of the year. As aoon as he was able to travel, morable in the annals of oratory tat toe astonitoing 
he took a house at Hampstead, but soon after re- powers it displayed, and toe mighty effects it pru- 
moved to his seat at Hayes, because he thought duced. Upon this, and several occasions imme- 
toe air thero better. While thus incapacitated diately subsequent, he may almost be said to have 
both by indisposition and disgust, he necessarily fought with his opponents personally, and to have 
took littie share in the counsels of the cabinet; in- always flung them from him crippled and defeated: 
deed, the abstract of this, his second administra- it is no hyperbole to speito of toe thunders of elo- 
tion, k nothing more than a painful story of bad queues, when describing toe deep vehemence with 
health, aggravated by intrigues which he was too which, ho launched forth his dennneiationa; for the 
incensed to grapple with, and yet deeply mortified ministers seemed actmtily to crouch and foil pros- 
that he did not surmount. During the whole jimriod, trate before him. The Lord Chancellor Camden 
negotiations for a change were going on with toe divided with him, and was dismissed; several other 
king; and sevmn] substitutions in oflice were acta- resignations took place, and before the year ended 
ally made whtle^ie remained in toe conntry. Atone he mrove the Duke of Grafton from place. Some 
time his iniirmity was such, that too seal was put idea of the power of these speeches may be gathered 
into commissian, and the paniamentuy session from an extract:— 
passed over without his attendiuice. Such a, state 

of things (xmid not long bontinue; the minister “ I thank my God, my lords, for having thus 
who never iutmfooes and IS sridom consulted, virtu- long prew?rved eo inconsiderable a being as I am, 
ally ceases to be a directing wtiiority or respousi- to take a part upon this great oocarion, and to 
ble agent; so that in December, 1767. he was contribute my endeavours, such as toey are, to re- 
ultimately roused to toe pn^riety of nttnqnishiiig store, to ^ save, to eonfim the eonstitation. My 
a station, which he could not hold 'either to his lords, I need not look abroad tat grievainceB; the 
own boaonr, or toe satisfoiqtion of the country, mnnd cafntal miechief is fixed at home; it eortupts 
This, perhaps, is toe only patooge iff toe life of the the very fountain ofoonr ptditieal existence, and 
of Chatham, which toe reader can neither preys upon toe vitahi of toggle. Urn ooitttitntioa 
en^ nor admire ; it may, therefore, be sinnewbat has been violated— the cbnsilTtrhoH ax xsfo HO- 
satisfoetory .to characterise it in hie own words:— mbxt stahds vioUfran. Until that wound be heldcd, 
** When,” a^ he, upon a mbsequenl occasion, until that grievance be redressed, it is in v^ to 
" I was esriie^lyeMl^ upon for the pnbtic ser- recommend union to parBament, in va^ to pro- 
vice fSemn Scanersetshire, I eiime on the wing^ of mole Otmoord amcmg the people, tt we mean 
xeti ; F to jneserve a peace wfa^ 1 seriously to uitite toe nation witoin itiidHf, we must 

ahBBunate&i^ipeeee I wouM!not niake, hut would oonvhfoe tomn {toe fletitionera] that their enqiiiriea 
preserve when nide:' I ^dertook to presrifve a atre regarded, that their comptfeiuts riiall be lo- 
govermnent l){)r taw,r ^ toidd no man from dressed. On tiuti foundation, I would takq the katd 
pnblfo justice. Ttacee tex^ %6re accepted—I in xeoommehdif^ peace and harmony to toe people: 

with einelw% acoc^eC I own I was on any othen 1 would never wish to them united 
•re^ulonS i I ^ duped/1 ^sa deceived; for 1 again; If toe breach in toe constitotidn be effect- 
lo<te;ifotold was administratiaB wiy repaired, the people wiil of toCfmaelves return 

toheau^ltoed ^^i^fiMAbnd^ into same sedrSt in- to tranqnilli^—if not, kat macottn rSiievAix. roa 
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eves! 1 know to what point this doetcine and this 
lumsge will appear dn«e^; but I feci the prim- 
oiplM of an Englishman, and I ut^ tltem without 
apprehension or reserve. crw is indeed 
alarming:—so much Ae more does it reqnire a 
prudrat relaxation on the part of government. If 
the king’s servants will not pennit a Constitutional 
question to be decided acocerding to the forms and 
on the principles of the coBstltation, it must then 
^ decided in some other manner; and rather thf^ 
it should be given up—rather than the nation 
should surrender its birthright to a despotic minis¬ 
ter, 1 hope, my lurd^ old as I am, I shall see the 
question brought to issue, and fairly tried between' 
tne people and the government. My lords, this is 
not the language of faction: let it be tried by that 
criterion, by which alone we can distinguish what 
is factious from what is not—by the principles of 
the English constitntion, 1 have been bred up in 
these principles, and know, that when the liberty 
of the subject is invaded, ahd all redress denied 
him, resistance is justified. If I had a doubt upon 
the question, 1 should follow the example set us' 
by die most reverend bench, with whom I believe 
it ie a maxim, when any doubt in points of faith 
arises, or any question of controversy is started, to 
appeal at once to the greatest^urce and evidence 
of our religion,—I mean the Holy Bible. Now 
the constitution has its Political Bible, by which, 
if it be fairly consulted, eveiy p(iljti(4l question 
may and ought to be detemin^. Magna Cbarta, 
the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of lughts, form 
tlie code, which 1 call the Bible of the English Con¬ 
stitution. Had some of his majesty’s unhappy pre¬ 
decessors trusted less to the comments of tlioir 
ministers, had they been better read in the text 
itself, tile glorious Evolution would have remained 
only possible in theory, and would not now have 
exiat^ upon record, a formidable example to their 
successors.” 

In 1772 he seems to have resolved to take no 
farther part in public business; he was absent firom 
the house for two sessions. Affairs continued to 
grow still more desperate; in 177 d he was induced 
to return to hie seat, and in a series of admirable 
speeches, which it is impossible to particularise in 
the limited compass of these pages, pourtrayed tlie 
fatal policy of the war, foretold its issue,vand cha¬ 
racterized in glowing terms the independent pros¬ 
perity in arms and arts to which we were urging j 
on the Americans. , 

* I am astonished!” he exclaimed "shocked to 
hear sochpiinciplesconfeesed^to hearthero avowed 
in this house m in this country; principles equally 
unconstitutional,* inhuman, and unchristian 1 My 
lords, I did not intend to have*encroached upon 
your attention, but I cannot repress luy indfigna- 
tion—I fed myself impelled by every duty. My 
lords, we are called upon as memben of this house, 
as men, as Christian men, to protest against such 
notions standing^near the throne, pollufmg the ear 
of majesty.—* That God and nature put into our 
hand&’ 1 know not what ideas that lord may en- 
iertain of God and nature; but I know that such 
abom i nable principles are equally ahhinrreiit to 
religkm and humanity. What 1 to attribute the 
sactM fiinetions of God and nature to the Indian 
scalping knife—to the cannibal savage torturing, 
murdenng, roasting, and eating—lUerwy, my lords, 


elding the mangled remmns of bis barbarmn bat¬ 
tles ! Such horritfie notions shock every principle 
of religion, divine or natural, and every feeling of 
humanity: and, my lords, they shook every senti¬ 
ment of honour; they shock me as a lover of 
honourable war, and a detester of murderous bar¬ 
barity. These sttomioable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most deci¬ 
sive indignation. I etdl upon the right reverend 
bench, those goodly ministers of the gospel, and 
pious pastors of our church; I conjure them to join 
in the holy work;—I appeabto the wisdom and the 
law of tills learned benc^ to tlbfend and suptiort the 
justice of their country;—1 call upon the bii^ops to 
interpose the unsullied sauctityeof their lawn—upon 
the judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, 
to save us from this pollution;^—I call upon the 
honour of your lordships to reverence the dihity 
of your ancestors, and to uphold your own;—1 call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the natitmal character;—1 invoke the 
genius of the constitution. From the tapestry that 
adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble lord * frowns with indignation at the disgrace 
of his country. In vain he led your victorious fleets 
against the boasted armada of Spain; in vain be 
defended and established the honour, the liberties, 
tile religion, the Protestant rqjigioi; of his country, 
against the arbitrary cmelties of popmry, and the 
inquisition, if these more t]uui«popUh cmelties and 
inquisitoriri practices are let ’ lose amongst us; to 
turn forth into our settlements, among our ancient 
connexions, fronds, and relations, ue merciless 
cannibal thirsting for the blood of man, woman, 
and child 1 to send forth the infidel savage—against 
whom? against your Pwitestfuit brethren, to lay 
waste tlieir country, to desolate their dwellings, 
and annihilate their race and name, with these 
horrible helt-houads of savage war—hell-hounds, I 
say apin, of savage war! Spain armed herself with 
blood-hounds to extirpate tiie wretched natives of 
America, cid we improve on the horrid example 
even of Spanish erucity against our brethren and 
coimtrymen in Americ^ of the same language, 
laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to os by 
every tie that can sanctify humanity. My lords, 
this awful subject, so important to our honour, our 
constitution, our religion,*demand8 the most effec¬ 
tual enquiry; and^l again call upon your lordships, 
and the united poWi-s of the state, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon it an 
indelible stigma of the public abhorrence; and I 
^ain implore those holy prelates of our religion to 
do away with those iuquities from amongst us. Let 
them perform a lustration; let them purify this 
house and this country fmm this sin.” 

Lord Chatliam was now a venerable noblenmiof 
seventy. During the last twelve years of his life 
the goui >iad fastened so closely upon bis oonstitu- 
tion, that it never left him a day witiioutpm. But, 
though his body was wasted by excrucistinz infir¬ 
mities, his mind was sound uid unimpaired. DurinK 
five sessions of this period he had made repeated 
yc«tiou*, and introduced various bills to relieve the 

• The debst of tho Spaabli armada br Howard, Earl at 
Nottiagliam, la wrought in worsted on the hangings of the 
Houm of Peon; this tpewh wai a reply to Lord Howard of 
a desoendant fiom that gallant oCbteman, a 
Aoteh of whose Ufs wUl be fhond at page 27. 
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Buffflriiin of the nation; he had twice leeeirod the 
formal tiiankB of the citw ot London, &e. &c., and i 
in 1778> preaaed forward with nndunmiahed artour 
in the ;aoeecution hia favourite objects—peace 
witii Amaioa, and tiie constitutional satisfaction of j 
the people. He had often avowed his readiness to \ 
die tor his cause, tuad the wish was registered in j 
heaven—^he now expired a victim to it. 

On the 7th of April, the house of peers was sum¬ 
moned to entertain a motion from the Duke or 
Richmond, for an address to the king on the state 
of the nation, in the terms of which the policy of 
recognisiug the independence of America was uisi- 
nnatcA Chatham repaired to his seat in the feeblest 
condition, and deliv^^d his final speech against the 
measure. The following is an abstract of the little 
he had strength to say:— i 

^ f lament, my lords, that my bodily infirmities 
have so long, and especially at so important a crisis, 
prevented my attendance on tlie duties of parlia¬ 
ment. 1 have made an eifo^ almost beyond the 
powers of my constitution to come down to tins 
iKmae this day—it is, perhaps, the last time I shall 
be able to enter its walls—to express the indigrai 
tion 1 feel at an idea which I understand has gone 
forth of yielding up the sovereignty of America. I 
rejmce, my lords, that the grave has not closed 
upon me, that I am Stull alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this aneieut and most 
noble monarchy I ITessed down as I am by the 
hand of infirmity, I am liitle able to assist my 
countiT at this perilous conjuncture; but, my lords, 
while 1 have sense and memory, 1 Will never con¬ 
sent to deprive tiie royal offspring of the House of 
Brunswick, the descendants of the Piiucess Sophia, 
of their fairest inheritance. Where is the maji that 
will dare to advise such a measure 1 My lords, his 
majesty succeeded to an empire as ^at in extent, 
as us reputation was unsullied. Shall we tarnish 
the lustre of this nation by an ignominious surren¬ 
der of its ri^ts add fairest possesions! Shall this 
grat kingdoip, that has survived whole and entire 
the Dani^ depredations, the Scotch inroads, and 
the Norman conquest—that has stood the threat¬ 
ened invasion of fho Spanish armada, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourboni Surely, my 
lords, the nation is no lunger what it was. Snail a 
people that seventeen years agef was the terror of 
the world, now stoop so low as >to tell ite ancient 
and inveterate enemy—^take all we have, only give 
ns peace 1 It is impossible. 1 wage war with no 
man or set of men: 1 wish fdr none of their em- 
pl^mmits; nor would I co-operatc wilh men who 
atiP 'persist in unretracted error; or who, instead 

acting on a firm decisive line of conduct, bait 
tiat^n wo opinions, even where there is no middle 
way. Ip Bows name, if it is absolutely necessary 
to dj^^are either for peace or war, and the former 
cunot fee fweswfvod with honour, why is not the 
litUer commweed without hesitationt I am not, I 
weH iafitnoed of tlie resources of the king- 
d^} feat ;triffiilt,ha8 stiB Sufficient to maintom 
its just r^ttt I them not. But, tny 
ioi;^ Bay is' letter titan despair. Let us, at 
least, make one wd if we miist foil, let us 
^mexnen.** 

^j^eaw he was obliged to sanic and nest: he had 
atill a. plan ,to projiiipfor the ^oVoay of Amerioa, 
and thou|^ atited his leave to rise 


and unfold it, he refused the assistance, sapring, 
“ No, no, I will do it by and by," He aocordingly 
made two or three unsucceesfid efforte to stand, but 
nature was exhausted—he fainted, and fell down 
on his seat. Lord Temple and tho Duke of Cum¬ 
berland raised him up in a state of insensibility: the 
house adjourned, and he was removed in a wy or 
two to his favourite villa at Hayet^ in Kent, and 
died there. May ll/ol773> under droumstances of 
;{rofound condolence and respect. 

Signal honours were rendered to his memory: the 
House of Commons paid his debts, amounting to 
40,0001., and provided a public funmal. His ^y, 
•after lying in state for three days in the painted 
chamber of the House of Lords, was interred with 
great pomp, within about twenty yards of the north 
entrance to Westminster Abbey, and then the monu- 
tnent was voted which records his fune in the west 
transept. Upon this stately pile he is represented 
clothed in his parliamentary robes, and in the act 
of speaking. The right hand is lifted forward, and 
the whole attitude is happily conceived to impress 
•that style and manner wmeh so peculiarly charac¬ 
terized Ills address. On the sarcophagus beneath, 
are Prudence twisting a serpent round a mirror, 
and Fortitude stilking a speSr against the column; 
Britannia sits in and two massive figures of 
Earth and Ocean recline at her feet. The artist 
employed was Bacon, the Academician: the statue 
of his lordship is well designed, and well wrought; 
but it is impossible not to complain that the natural 
feeling of admiration which it excites, should be 
darkened and confused by such a bulk of allegorical 
decorations. Johnson exploded mythology from our 
poetry, but we still want a genius to purify the fine 
arts from similar affectation. The inscription, a 
simple truth, reads as follows:— 

Erected by the King and Parliament 
As a testimony to 
The Virtues and Ability 
of 

Wu-LiAK Pitt, Earl of Chachah. 

During whose admmistration, in the reigns of 
George II. and George III. ^ 

Divine Providence 
Exalted Great Britain 
To a height of Prosperity and Gloiy 
" Uuknow^ in any former age. 

A man such as William Pitt,'Earl of Chatham, ap¬ 
pears but seldom on the political arena. Original, 
hardy, bold, Signified, and uncomi^mising, he 
despi^ party, and m-ushed corruption; his pas- 
sitm was patriotism, and his^ambition fame in its 
higlmat degree and purest esseace. His genius, 
fitted for any station, is nobly attested m the con¬ 
text of a successful Ufe. His eloquence was not of 
that correct and polished order which has cihtaiued 
pr^erence by the style of classica], but it sprung 
from oonvietion, and was animated by a fire that 
overthrew all conteation: there is an amplitude in 
tho matter of bis speeches, an ralaiged breadth in 
his views, a et^iousness in his eluddations, by 
which he seems in a manner to stretdi out his 
mind—draw and encompass in the most disUmt 
object^ end ebam even iiTeleymt porato to hia 
pui^Kwe. Alternately ffiraBiar and exalted, argu¬ 
mentative and dedamatory, it was always happy; 
he tit upon his subject as if by chance, and let 
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loose hU thooehts “ by flashes, which, like those of 
the eye, may m felt, but not follow^.’* Doth in 
the senate and the cabinet his talents constituted 
an era; ho found superiors in no capacity, and 
has not as yet be^en approached by an equal. Well 
has it been said oy a periodical critic i —^ Neither 
Pitt nor Pox could look over and beyond their age 
like Chatham and Burke: they could only direct 
its passions and embody its pr^udices. It has been 
truly remarked by Mr. MacaUmy in the Edinburgh 
Review, that many of Lord Chatham’s eariiet 
speeches in the House of Commons, now pre¬ 
served, were avowedly the composition of Dr. 
Johnson, whose measured style, formal periods, 
balanced antithesis, and total want of puro racy* 
English, betray their author at every step, while 
each debate was made to speak exactly in the 
same manner. For some years after he ceased to 
report, or rather to manufacture, that is from 
1751 downwards, a Dr. Gordon furnished the news¬ 
papers witli reports oousisting of much more accu¬ 
rate accounts of what had passed in debate, but 
without any pretence to give more than the mere 
substance of the several speeches. The debates* 
upon the American Stamp Act in 1764, are the 
first that can be said to have been preserved at all; 
tHroiigh the happy accident of Lord Charlemont, 
assisted by Sir Robert I)cBn% taking an extraor¬ 
dinary interest iii the question, as hearing upou 
tlio grievances of Ireland, and accordingly they 
have handed down to us some notes from internal 
evidence plainly authentic of Lord Chatham’s cele¬ 
brated speeches upon that great question, A few 
remains of his great displays in the Mouse of Lords 
have iu like manner been preserved chiefly in the 
two speeches repoiled by Mr. Hugh Boyd, the 
second of which, the most celebrated of all, upon 
the employment of the Indians in the American 
war, we have reason to believe was revis*Ml by 
Lord Clwtham himself; and if so, it certaiuiy was 
tile only one that ever i-eceived such revision.” 

Asa man, Lord Chatham’s private character was 
highly esteemed; to adopt the words of Lord Ches¬ 
terfield, it was stained by no vice, and sullied by 
no meanness. But it was also considered proud 
and unamiable: there was a stoical assurance of 
superiority about him, which distanced equality 
and chilli friendship: George HI. is reported to 
have complained that his presence impaired roy¬ 
alty. He was impatient of comradietion, knd had a 
pride of will and determined passion tliat frequently 
embarrassed his own policy and the proceedings of 
govemmmit by precipitate denunciations.* Thus be 


reviled Carteret, T^ord Granville, when living, and 
eulogized him when dead, even to the avowal tbat ho 
owed to him ail bis kuowled|e as a statesman. He 
utte! ed the bitterest philipjucs against, and would 
have impeached, at one time. Sir Robert Walpole ; 
yet he afterwanls negotiated for oifiee upon the 
express condition that Walpole was not to be 
prosecuted, and would quote his authority at con¬ 
venience as that of a great and good man. At one 
^ime he declared Loi^ Anson unfit to command a 
cock-boat on the river Thames, and at another 
gratefully affirmed that he was the greatest naval 
commauder for wisdom, care, and experience the 
country ever possessed. TlinSe, nevertheless, may 
be regarded as the praises of atonement, and as 
such must be respected as sc^toany proofs of (he 
generoiMty of his heart. When his sister, Lady 
Stanhope, accepted a pension from Sir R. Walpole, 
he wrote her a sharp letter, expressing his ftdig- 
nation tliat the words Pitt and pension should ever 
alliterate in his family: when lio became a pen¬ 
sioner himself, tho lady enclosed him back his own 
letter. The few who were admitted to social inti, 
macy with him have paid warm trihqtes to his 
worth, and describe him as lively and agreeable, 
delighting the circle of his flre-side by a vtnnatility 
of wit, adapted to every vein of conversation, aud 
a playful humour equal to every companion. 

Ills countess sur^ ived him^ she had bunie him 
three sons and two daughters, of whom John suc¬ 
ceeded to tho titles and estaU^; William oftuiatcHl 
his father as a sfatesman, and .hunes-Charies died 
young: of the latter, Hester became Countess of 
Stanho]M-, an«L HJttiet married the Hunourablo 
E. J. Elliott. What arc still called Lord Chatham’s 
sijceches hgvo been collected in three vols. 6 '' 0 .; 
a volume of letters written to his nephew, after¬ 
wards Lord Camelfi.rd, lia- also been published, as 
well as his eoirespondeuce while minister. The 
letters to Lord Caiuelfurd do him credit; they are 
written with ease, good feeling, and eorreotness, 
and coiiUin iu the way of advice much that is 
excellent, and nothing inappropriate. This praise, 
however, oannot^be a^tplied to his official writings, 
which have disappointed his admirers, and robbed 
his character of much of the dignity and indepen¬ 
dence tiiat seemed naturally to belong to it. Iu 
tbesd compositions he can bo scarcely said to pre¬ 
serve a decent self-respeet; his manner of address¬ 
ing George III. is constrained, submissive, and 
abject, and his style of writing him neither grace 
nor b^uty of language, nobility of semtimeut, or 
greatness of mind. 


. DAVID GARRICK. 


Gabhick’s monummit, a theatrical conceit, of which 
the design exhibits neither taste nor invention, and 
the execution produces no pleasing effect, iselevated 
in the Poets’ Comer. The aetor appears drawing 
back, with extended anus, a pair of curtains, behind 
whioh is a medallion of Shakspeare: at the sides 
are figures of tragedy and comedy. Of this perform, 
ance Charles Lamb, in the “ Essays of Elia,” says, 
" Tidking a tour the other day iu the Abbey I was 
struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which 
1 do not remember to have seen before, and which 


upon examinatiou proved to be a whole length of 
the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would not 
go so for with some good Catholics abroad os to 
Wttt players altogether out of consecrated ground, 
yet 1 own 1 was not a little scandalised at tho in¬ 
troduction of tiieatricai airs and gestures into a 
place set apart to remind us of the saddest reaUtiiM. 
Going nearer I found mseribed under this burlesque 
figure a farrago of false thought and nonsense.” 
That farrago it is now our duty to place before the 
reader:— " 
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To ih« memorjr 4 ^ Datio Gabwcr, trho died in 
tbe year t779i nt tbe age of sixty-^bree. 

To paint fair Kiitur& by divine command, 

Her magic pen«^ in hie glowing hand, 

A Shah^eare rose—^then, to expand hie fame, 
Wide o*er ihia "breathing worlo,” a Garrick came. 
Thoimh ennk in death the forms the Poet drew. 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: " 

And till eternity, with power sublime. 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspearo and GaraicK, like twin stars, shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. P&att. 

This monument, thetribute of a friend, was erected 
in 1797' Webber Fecit. 

lAvtd Garrick, the most celebrated actor pro¬ 
duced by the Endish stage, wSs bom at Hereford 
in I 7 O 6 . His fkimly was Fren^. His grandfathm: 
first settled in England seeking refuge from the edict 
of Nantes. His mther served in fne army, and re¬ 
tiring iiwm it with tlie rank of captain and half pay, 
married a daughter of one of the vicars of Lichfield 
Cathedral, in which city he also resided. At the 
grammar school of Lichfield David Garrick re- 
orived the first elements of education, and gave 
the efurliest proof o^dUamadc talent by prevailing 
upon his school-fellows to play the " Hecruiting 
OfficCf^” in which %e himsrif performed the part 
of &r;^aint Kite, when only twelve years old. Soon 
after lie was sent to Lisbon, where an uncle exten¬ 
sively engaged in the wine trade received him into 
his establishment. With this gentleman his stay 
was shtwt. He returned to Lichfield, and was 
placed under his celebrated townsman Dr. Johnson, 
who had just attempted an academy fw young gen- 
demen. Gmrrick was his only scholar, and ere 
long the disappointed master and bis solitary pupil 
set out to^seek their fortunes in London. 

This jemmey, which look place ^arly in the year 
173fi, has been orditmrily represented as a specu- 
ladve adventure upon the part of both the travel- 
levs; but whatever may have been the case with 
Johnson, Garrick Seems to have been dirMted to a 
fixed pui^iose, and to have been fairly provided with 
means for its attainment. He carried with him a 
letter of reoommendatioA from .Gilbert Walmesly, 
the registrar, whom Johnson iias so feeUngly com¬ 
memorated in the "Lives of the Poets,” to Mr. 
Colson, an eminent inathentaticBl schoolmaster at 
Rochtister. Under tliis tuition' it was intended that 
Garrick should improve himself, while he kept his 
toms as a law student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
was admitted kWch 9, 1736. It cannot, in ail 
pxubabUity, be thought strange, that the youth who 
nad gained na literary distinction when under the 
instruction of an able master, should now fall short 
of the mmfitof voiuntaiy application to a dry study. 
Alike iudiiTerent to law and matliematica, Garrick 
forkfied hitrisetf by none of ^e aeguiremmits which 
his new sitostioit offered to hjs mind. Ere long the 
.twith of Ms fikkrer 'made him his own master, and 
soon aficar, Ids nhdls beqiteathed him a thousand 
pounds. He abandoned dm law, Ong^d in the 
wine trade with aWther hi Durham Yard, Med, 
mrd then threw himself on the stage. 

His first appearance waa at Ijpawioh, during the 
ann^mar of w aswuhoii name of 
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Lydda), and Hie mananment <ff Gifikrd, who also 
occupied the London theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
Garmk’s success, even at a first effort, was com¬ 
plete: be began with the part of Aboam in "Oroo- 
Boko," and ran dmragh a variety of efaaraeters 
witii such constant applause, that when the town 
season commenced in October, Giffkrd gave him 
an engagement. It has been represented that his 
services had been previously declined by die pro¬ 
prietors of the lar^ houses, but there appears no 
evidence ot such a fact; and the eircumstanees of 
die case seem to refute the suppoution. Be that 
as it may, he challenged the admiration of a metro¬ 
politan audience as lUchard III., October 19,1741, 
■and decided his theatrioal fortune in one night The 
accounts which describe this event arc chuwteristi- 
cally dashed with a glowing vein of the theatrioal 
Bublune: we are told, for instance," that his eoncep- 
tion of the part was so olwr, his powers of execution 
so great, and the combination of talents he displayed 
BO rich, varied, and uncommon, that be fixed his 
fame at one stamp, not mily equal, but superior, to 
any actor of the time then present or past. Like 
' the sun bursting from behind a cloud, ne put fordi 
at his very earliest dawn a somewhat more than 
meridian brightness. The polite establishments 
were deserted; the carriages of the fashionable, the 
wealthy, and die nijile, poured down through die 
narrowness of the city to the obscurity of die east 
end, and every rank and order of eociety crowded 
to express their woudm: at the newly-spnmg 
Roscius.” 

Tempering this panegyric, without being tran¬ 
sported by its infiation, we may safely affirm of 
Garriok’s first appemanee, diat it was distinguished 
by original merits which justified high pnuse. He 
was four and twenty; comparatively inexperienced 
in the profession, and yet had the courage to make 
an innovation equally sanctioned by sound judg¬ 
ment and good taste. Laying aside the chaunt, 
and affected rotundity equally finmal, as well as 
the stiff and methodical action of the old school, 
he delivered himself in a natural time of voice, uid 
with perfect ease and freedom of bearing. This 
was a signal improvement, and it must have been 
effected widi considerable ability, or it would not 
have been tolerated without resistance. There was 
also a commendable degree of tact evinced in his 
choice of the part of Kichard: it required no dignity 
of stature, and lit^e pei-sonal restrain^ white it 
abounded with those strong and sudden variations 
of feeling and action, whiim gave ample scope for 
the com]fksB of vmce and sfyle of attitude inwhii^ 
he excelled. , 

The advantages oemferred by Garrick’s popula¬ 
rity on the ignoble tneatre jj; Goodman’s Fields, 
naturally excited the resentmeiA of the greater 
establishments, aad two meaBuies were adopted to 
subdue the attraetion. Giffard was menaced with a 
prosecution foe infringing upon Iheir patents by 
performing the regular drama, and Ganick was 
tempted mm his services by the offer of a more 
lucrative engagement at Drury Lane. Tlue he ac¬ 
cepted. ConcTudbg the eeason of 1742 with in¬ 
creased distinction, he passed the sammer in Dublin, 

I where his reception was equally flMtoring. It was 
in ibis year that he began to exhibit the great ver- 
‘ satUity of his powers by assuming charaeters not 
only in comedy, but even in broad farce. To enn- 
I merate all his perfonnanoes, or describe the pakti- 
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eulw effect which he produced at each e0i»rt^ were 
a minute twdc inconsiatent with the brevity impoeed 
upon these sketches. It must, therefore^ suffice to 
observe, that he oonUmied a ur<K<|>eroas euwer at 
Drury Xome until the winter of iQie year 1745, when 
a stage quarrol with MackUn and some others, 
which excited eonsideiwble atteuthm at the mo¬ 
ment, but has long lost its interest, induced him 
to go a second time to Otddin, where he was made 
joint-manager with the eldOT Sheridan of 
theatre in Smoek AU^. * 

During this intervd the fortune of the large 
London houses was disastrous. Drury Lane labour¬ 
ed under a complication of difficnlti^ and Covent 
Garden was only enabled to wind up the year’s ac-> 
oountB somewhat tovonrably, by giving Garrick i 
3001. for eix performances. The engagement was 
renewed daring &e next year, and there ended his 
appearance as a hired actor; for such was the 
crowd he now drew with him, and eo complete the 
desertion from the one theatre while he ^yed at 
the other, that the Drury Lane patent was repeat¬ 
edly brought into the market for sale. Tenders of 
it were made to several persons, but no one seemed 
willing to risk miy thing upon it, though the price 
demanded was vot moderate. At last it was sug¬ 
gest^ that Garrick, who bad by this time acquire 
a character for discretion and frugality, should be 
introduced to assist Mr. Lacy, the only remaining 
proprietor of any responsibility. The proposal once 
accepted, conditions were soon adjusted: a rcne%val 
of the patent was solicited and obtained; Lacy un¬ 
dertook to direct the general property, while Gar¬ 
rick managed the stage; and the house opened 
under auspicious circumstances, with the best pro¬ 
logue of the age, composed by Dr. Johnson and 
delivered by Garrick, in the spring of 1747. Bear¬ 
ing in mind the intimate terms upon which the 
great author and actor started together in life, a 
lively satisfaetiun is to be felt at Wioldiug their 
talents combined on an occasion so interesting as 
this. At the same time it is to be observed, even at 
the risk of dispelling a pleasant supposition, that 
the friends do not seem to have preserved much 
cordiality in all their social relations. There are 
two frigid notes in Garrick’s correspondence which 
tend to show that when the actor grew rich, while 
the author remained poor, the usual distance ob¬ 
served between independence and dependence was 
formally kept up between th^. * 

Dr. Johmm to Mr. Gatridk. 

“Dea# Sir, May M, 1766. 

“ I know that great regard, will ho had to 
your t^inion of an edition o( Shaks^earo; 1 desire, 
therefore, to secure an honest prejudice in my fovour 
by securing yoSr suffhige; and that this prejudice 
may really be houest, I wish you would name such 
plays as you would see, and they shall be sent to 
you by, sir, 

« Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johhbon.” 

Mr. Gorridb to Dr. Jdhnton. 

Dear Sir, Jfay SUt, 1766. 

'’My brother greatiy astoi^ed me this 
morning by asking me, if 1 was a subecriber to 
your So^pearet 1 told him yes, that I was one of 
the first, and as soon as I faeiM of your intention; 
and that 1 gave you at the same Ume some other 


names, among wbioh were the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Beighten, &c. I cannot immediately have 
reoomrse to my memorandum, though 1 remember 
to have seen it just before I left England. I hope 
that you witi recolleet it, and not think me eapaUe 
of negicoting to make yon so trifling a compliment, 
which was doubly due from me; not only on ae- 
cCHint of the respect I have always had for your 
abilities, but from the nneere regard I sh^l ever 
^pay to your friendship. 

" 1 sm, Sir, your most idiedient, humble servant, 
“ David GAnnicK.” 

It would not perhaps be an*eaiy matter at this time 
of day to prove which of the two first bevan humble- 
servanting the other; and yet thore are few persona 
who will not feel that they lihold settle the point 
witliottt evidence. 

The company mustered upon this oocasiiy was 
strong in numbers, and eommanding in t^ent. 
Barry*, Macklin, Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Clive, and 

• Spnmger Bany, the only setot of the Cay who ap¬ 
proached Garrick aa a rival, waa Interred in the clolatera of 
Weatminater Abbey, and abould therefore be commemorated 
here. A writer In Blackwood’e Magaxlne, who aeema to 
have witneaaed hie perfunnetioea, lime deaerlbea hia merita; 
“ In Eomeo, he diaputed the palm with Garrick; in Lear, 
approached to an equality; and in Oriiello and Alexander 
the Great, ahone untivaiied.” Boij and educated In Dublin, 
he there made hia first appearance on the stage. Uii chief 
aourcea of attraction were the gi^ of bountiful nature; a 
melodioua voice, handsome figuie,lnd very gentlemanly ad¬ 
dress. He preened Garrick bn the London boards, became 
manager of the Dublin Theatre about the year 1760, and in 
that ipeculation^ost all his property. Coming back to Lon¬ 
don adter this disaster, he continued to play tlie leading 
pans in Tragedy at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the 
Haymarket, until the period of hia deailt, which took place 
during the year 1777, at the age of fifty-eight. He was 
married, but left no issue. His wife waa the fUr tragic 
actress Mrs. Dancer, aubaequently better known by the 
name of her third husband, Mr. Crawford. 

Another of Barry’s contemporaries la commemorated by a 
tablet near hia own monument. This ia Hannah Fritrii^, 
whose maiden namh was Vaughan, and who was born in 
17J1-' Being introduced to Booth, when very yming, aa an 
aspirant for theatrical distinction, she ie said to have been 
enetgiragod by his praise, and made her first appearance in 
the HaymarlMt, probably with no very decided auccesa, aa 
wo find her afterwords placing in Goodman’s Fields, end 
even at' Buttaoiomew Fair. At these places she was praised 
fi>r a netttrd, lively, and droll style of performance. On ob- 
'tainiog an engagement at Drury Lane, however, she adopted 
a more serious cast of characters, coming out as Rosalind, 
and ohlefiy distinguishing herself in Lady Macbeth sod 
similar parts. As a tsagle heroine she had no rival among 
her contemporaries, except Mrs Cibber, whose life we give. 
Mrs. Pritehaid retired from the stege after having been 
upon it thirty-eix years. She spent the close of her life and 
died at Bath. Her epitaph, put prose and pvt poetry, it as 
fbUows; * 

To the memory 
Of Mrs. RaiscnABo, 

This tablet ia here placed by si voluntery subscription 
Of those who admind and etteemed her. 

Bhe leiiiod from the stage, 

Of which she had long been the ornament, 

In toe mmith of April, 1768, 

And died at Bath in the month of August following. 

In the Fifty-seventh yen of her ege. 

Her eomie vein had every charm to pleaso, 

Twat Natura’e dictates breath’d with Natine’e owe: 
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Mrs. CSbbw, hsidBd the roll; but whst with jas> 
lousy of the nt^ng iBaiuger, fuM the intrigues of 
Corent one after another, broke their 

engagementt^’ltoStAnotigh some found it prudent to 
return^ nnrtieiiiarlj)r Mw. Cibber^ they were never 
all of them reunited under tiie same authority. 
These disappointmi nts, however, disheartened Gai^ 
rick in no parent degree; he had great vivacity 
of mind, ui^uatiring cneigy of action; he now re¬ 
doubled his exertions, and soon brought the theati^ 
to a douriehing state. Of the means by whirii this 
end was attained, his own dramatic compositions 
formed no mean portioa: of them, therefore, it may 
be proper to treat hAre, His first essay was the 
farce of the “ Lying Valet,'’ produced in Goodman’s 
Fields BO early as the year 1741, and taken from 
the French; acquiring the praise due to an inter¬ 
esting plot and novel characters, it was often played. 
Tfaif^ was followed, and with greater snccess, by 
“ Miss in her Teens, or tho Medley of Lovers,” a 
diverting force, produced at <^wibt Garden in 1747, 
which retained its place on the rstage for a consi¬ 
derable time. “ Lethe,” a driimatic satire, as it is 
now printed, appeared at Uriiry Lane, in 1749, but 
claims an cariier birth. It was his first production, 
having been pmformed at Dru^. Lane, in 1740; it 
was reproduced at Goodman's Fields doz-ing the fol¬ 
lowing year; printed in 1743, and finally enlarged, 
as before stated, in 1^9. But though tlie wit of this 
piece WHS confessedly good, and the points strong, 
and though Garrick|played three difi'erent charac¬ 
ters in it with his wonted facility, much opposition 
Was offered to its reception. Ferseverance and 
corrections, however, smoothed it8,.way, and it at 
last became a standard drama. “ The Fairies,” an 
opera, from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
“ The Tempest,” an opera, also from Sliakspeare's 
play of the same name, were brought forward, tiie 
one fur the season of 1733, and the other for that 
of 1736> Thbuiasic to both was composed by Smith, 
and pleased, bnt the compilatitnis themselves were 
feeble, they only ansv. ered the ptirposes of the 
moment. “ Catherine and Petruenio,’’ produced in 
1736, being nothing more than a judicious transpo¬ 
sition of Shak..peare’s Taming of the Shrew,” re¬ 
quires no comment “ Florizel and Perdita,” acted 
in the same year, stands in tho same predicament: 
it is only an extract from the “ Winter’s I^le.” 
“Lilliput,” a dramatic ebterta^^ment, which was 

f ot up for Woodward’s bepefi% hi 1767, may be 
ismissed with ft notice that it was played by chil¬ 
dren: itboa^ however, one revival. The force 
of the “ Male Coquette,” a i^nd coQ^imeut to 
the same bdndftciare, had mure merit, and, not- 
I withstanding the solerism of the title, succeeded to 
BoaUe {Kipularity. The characters whinn it exposed 
to ridieitie were the dandies of that day, who passed 
hy ume of Daffodils. “The Guardian,” a 
comedy ^ two acts, wap a charitable contribution 

Bv'a wbeuhst, jwvcci lUttsin'd the tngto load, 

Full, elm, s^lutt, the faumoalnuB aceeats flou’d; 
dad the % uaMteiis of her fteiing heart 
.Burit fteehr mrtih aud ahsm’d the mimic art. 

Oft (Si the iiSciMl, 'rifo cidoar* her own. 

She psfatted VM, mi.what ts ehun; 

One virttuua punu'd, 

That scrim iMt unifotihty ssod; 

Bach duty tl^ fo aueh perfection wrought, 

That irthe pn tb’iaan^e taught 

. ; V/WntzaKssB, P. L 
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to a benefit given at Drury Lane in I739> for the 
relief of Christopher Smart, an unlucky pewt, then 
suffering imprisuiunmit for debt. Taken from tiie 
“ Pupille” of Fagan, it is rimple and sentimen¬ 
tal: it was published in 1773, and has been occa- 
rionally revived. “ The Enchanter, or Love and 
Magic,” a musical drama, acted in 1760, is distin- 
gui^able as the piece in which Leoni, the sii^r, 
was originally inteoduced to the stage. “ The Far¬ 
mer’s Return froi^ Loudon,” was an interlude 
presented to Mrs. Pritchard for her benefit in 
1762, but frequently repeated on account of the 
humorous account it gave of the follies and won¬ 
ders of the town—^the Coronation and the Cuck-Imio 
'Ghost. “ The Clandestine Marriage,” a comedy in 
five acts, first performed in 17f%, is beyond ques¬ 
tion the best competition to which the name of 
Garrick is attache; the elder Colman, however, 
who was admitted on the tide-page to the honour 
of joint authorship, used to say, “ Garrick brought 
mo two acts, desiring me to put them together, and 
do what I could with them. I did put them toge¬ 
ther, for 1 put tliem into the fire, and wrote the 
•play myself.” “Neck or Nothing,” a force from 
the French of Le Sage, was damned in 1766; and 
“Cymun,” a dramatic romance, acted during the 
following year, deserved the same fiery fate, but 
produced nevertheless considerable efi'ect by a mis¬ 
placed richness of scenery and musical embellish¬ 
ment. “ The Peep behind the Curtain, or the New 
Rehearsal,” was a farce which ran with unoommou 
applause for one hundred and eighty nights daring 
the season of 1767- The music was by Barthelemun, 
a man of such ready talent and pleasing address, 
tliat Garrick promised to make his fortune. The 
first work put into his hands for this great pur¬ 
pose, was the music to this farce, by which Garrick 
cleared some thousands of pounds, but out of which 
be only gave tho musician forty pounds, thougli he 
had promised him fifty guineas, 'riiis statement 
reminds us of Goldsmith’s saying of Garrick, “ that 
he often thought to be generous, but that whenever 
that happened the ghost of a halfpenny was sure 
to frighten him.” “ The Irish Widow,’’ a eomedy 
in two acts, from the French of Moliere, was suc¬ 
cessful in 1772. “The Christmas Tale,” a dramatic 
entertainment, in five parts, was hooted from the 
stage in 1774, notwithstanding the beauties of some 
scenery by De Loutiierbourg, mid music by Dibdiu. 
“ Bon Ton, or High jbife above Stairs,” was repre¬ 
sented fur the benefit of King, in 1773) and much 
praised for liveliness, character, and moral. “ May 
Day,” a fimsical farce, acted in tiie same year, is 
only memorable for the first introduction of Miss 
Abrams, die singer, 1^0 composed the popular air 
“Crazy Jane.” “The Thealgical Candidates,” a 
musical prelude, in 1773; and “Binco’s Travels,” 
an interlude for King’s benefit, in 1777, were his 
last compositione. It is to be observed, however, 
tiiat he acquired considerable reputation by the 
alterations, and even additions whi^ he introduced 
at different times into several of our standard 
dramas, such as Wysherley’s “ Country Girl,” Ben 
Johnson’s “ Every Man in bis Humonr,” Shirley’s 
“ Gamester,” &«. Ac, 

Garrick married in June, 1749: bis lady was an 
opera dan#r from Vienna, the pfooe of her birth, 
wheuce she came to this country with high recom- 
' m^dations to the Eari of Rurlrngton. Her maiden 
name wae originMIy Viegel, wHi^, for the sake of 
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Boftnen, she afterwards changed into Violette. 
Whether £rom admiration of her profeeeiooa] fto- , 
complishments, or respect for the friends who in^ | 
troduced her, she was treated by her noble patron I 
with marked attentitm, was made on imnate at 
Bnrlington House, watched over by the eouitf''^ 
with maternal care, and present^ with 60001. 
upon the day of her marriage, ©rcumstances so 
extraordinary gave rise to an idea tihat she was 
related to his lordship; hut thire is no evidence, 
to justify sudi an opinion. The match was in every 
respect a cordial and happy one: the circle of 
Garrick’s acquaintance included the most distin- 
guished men in literature and the arts; he was 
moreover familiar with the great; and, by a happy 
admixture of respectful ease and unexceptionabm 
decorum, secured for his wifevthe society of tlie 
leading characters of the day, and made her the 
mistress of a home every way worthy of a woman 
of character and talents. 

Tlie reputation in which Garrick now stood be¬ 
fore the world was, beyond a question, far superior 
to any previously enjoyed by a member of his pro¬ 
fession. Snccesmul as an author, and as an actor 
equally accomplished in tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
he wa» more particuiariy honoured as a reformer 
of the pure drama, and a reviver of the works of 
its chief idol, Shakspeare. But, though his career 
must in truth be described as prosperous and pro¬ 
fitable from beginning to end, yet an evident par¬ 
simony in his managerial s^-stem, and occarioi^ly 
something like a vain indifference to authors, 
brought down upon him several mortifying ebulli¬ 
tions of popular hostility. The year 1756 was 
marked by one of these. The press Imd been for 
some time employed to rail against what was then 
termed the ancricioies dispositimi of the Drimy Lane 
propriotors, who grudged die expense of varying 
the public entei*taiiiment8 with a more decorated 
stage, dancing, music, gay scenery, &c. The bare 
merits of ancient authors were akmo offered for 
amusement, and diis was set down as an- instance 
of great presumption. In order to appi^se these 
I murmurings, a ballet-master was appointed, wiUi 
full powers to collect an effective body of figurants, 
who in a short time amounted to a hundred in 
number. They were drawn from Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, and were jiresented be¬ 
fore the town in a grand dancing entertoinment, 
entitled the Chinese Festival. Meantime, however, 
a war was declared against France, and on the in¬ 
stant another ckmour was raised against the ma¬ 
nagers; who were now reproached fur encouraging 
a set of French actors and workman, and thus 
employing the common enemiea of the country. 
This was an unfortunate predicament; the new 
engagements had*been eutered into in obedience to 
the public voice, and that voice was now thundered 
aga^t the proprietors in tones of dire resentment 


over witii a stifled composure f but on the follow¬ 
ing evening nothing could stem the exasperation of 
the audience. This opposition was per^ted in for 
five successive representations; blows wmre nightly 
atmok in the house, a continue tumult prevailed, 
and at last, after doing considerable damam to the 
interior pf the theatre, a mob proceeded to Garrick’s 
residence, in Southampton Slajeet, and demolished 


all his windows. The piece was, therefore, laid 
aside, and Ganrtok eomplained that he lost 4000f. 
by die uproar. 

After spending the years 1764 and 1765 in a con¬ 
tinental excursion for the benefit of hia health, he 
returned to London, and waa received with the 
moat fiattering ccmgratulatUms. From this period 
he declined new parts, but continued to appear 
from season to season in those old charabters which 
h%d first made him a favourite. In 1760 he sig- 
! nalized his admiration of Shakspeare, by insti¬ 
tuting the Stratford Jubilee, an undertaking which 
afforded ample materials foa wit and ridicule to 
the public prints of die day, ahd Was in the eele- 
diiation all but damped into a positive failare by 
rainy weather. For this disappgintmont, however, 
he was compensated in anoUier way: he introduced 
tho ceremony os a spectacle upon the stage, and it 
was repeated to crowded audiences for n?nefy.9wo 
nights. In 1773 death deprived him of his partner, 
Mr. Lacy, and the sole management of the theatre 
thenceforward devolved upon his shoulders. Un¬ 
disturbed popularity attended his efforts until the 
*) ear 1776, when, feeling satisfied with the fortune 
and fame he had acquiiud, he resolved to retire 
into piivato life. He disposed of a moiety of his 
interest in the patent for 37,0001.; and after per¬ 
forming the part of Don Felix in the “ Wonder,” 
for the benefit of the Theatriq|l Fund, took leave 
of the audience in these terms 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, * 

“ It has been customary with persons under my 
dreumstances toaddress you in a farewell epilogue. 

I had the same intmittou, and turned my thoughts 
that way; but, indeed, 1 felt myself as incapable of 
writing such an epilogue as 1 should now be of 
speaking it. Tho jingle of rhyme and the language 
of fiction would but ill suit my present feelings.— 
(Here we are told bo paused and wept.)—Wlmt- 
ever ma/ be tlie changes of my future life, tiio 
deep impression 1 have of your kindness will always 
remain here (h -nd upon breast) fixed and unalter¬ 
able. I will very/readily agree to my successurs 
having more sluU and ability for tiicir station than 
1 have, but I defy them all to take mure sincere 
and tqore uninterrupted pains for your favour, or 
to be more truly sensible of i^ than is your must 
obedient grateful servant.’* 

Garrick spent the remainder of his life, daring 
the winter at his house in the Adelphi, and during 
the summer at a neat residence on the Thames, 
near Hampton Cmrt. In tiie latter, and in tho 
character of a countl'y gimtieman, tho king put 
him into the commission of the peace, but he was 
not destined to enjoy rither honour or happiness. 
The stone, a dinnrder to which he hod been long 
subject, nWw began to make such inroads on his 
constitution that he wa^ seldom free from pains, or 
equal to the excitement of society. Witii a hope 
of aUeviatu^ its tortures he was induced to avail 
hunsrif of some quack medicines, wd by iuju- 
diciousiy tampering with tlie malady, increased its 
ravages. During the Christmas of 1778 h® was 
taken violently ill while on a viwt to_ Lord Spen¬ 
cer at Althorpe, but recovered suffieiontly to re¬ 
turn riowly to London, and expire at hia house 
in the Adelphi, January 20, 1779- His funeral 
totA: place on the first day of tiie following month t 
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ii .«M « fniblie , 0 ii^ solwaiuced *rith pomp, and 
atttuded by tbe ohanetOM in tha country. 

Hia body wn interred in firont of Sluksiwttre’B 
tomb, nM his nidow wm afterwards intetm by 
hia aide. Aauingst otiier tributes vi rewect paid 
to hia memory was, a monody written by merman, 
and spoken at Drury Lane. 

An a man, Oarrick’s character has gtmerally 
bdea represented asinfeeted with exceasive ranity * 
and pannmnny, two faults for which his friend aj|{d 
tottw, Dr. Johnson, was accustomed alteniately to 
eot^emn and defend him with wanDth. As an 
aetor, we can only infer hia cajpabihtiw from the 
vaiiety of parts ts which we find his name at¬ 
tache^ and adopt a description of his peculiarities’ 
(irom ttm attestations cd those who were his con¬ 
temporaries. Iti Us Life by Davies, or by Murphy, 
but particularly in the fonoer, a full detidl of his 
many encsIleucieB will be founm The {(tilowme is 
the eotaaiary in whioh the editor of the Biugra^ia 
Drainatioa compresses the information thus de¬ 
rived t— ' 

Gsrriok in his {wiscni was yet wen-shaped« 
and neatly proportioned, add having added the 
qualifleationa of dancing and fencing to that natu- 
nti gentility of manner which no art can bestow, 
but with wwb our great mother Nature endows 
many, even from infancy, his deportment was cim- 
stantly easy, natuEtl, and engaging. His com- 
plexiim was daric; the features of his face pleasing ; 
and regular, but a^mated by a. full black eye, bril- i 
liant and pmetrating. His voice was clear, melo- 
diotts, ana comnum^ng; and althou^ it might | 
not possess the strong overbearin|f'powerB of Mos- 
sop, or. the musiaal sweetness of Batty, yet it ap- | 
to Imve a mndh greater compass of variety 
than either; and from his judidous manner of 
conducting it, enjoyed that articulation and pierc¬ 
ing dktinotness which rendered it equally intelli¬ 
gible, even to the most distant parts of an audi¬ 
ence, in the gentle whiepers of munnuring love, 
the half-smomered accents of in-felt passion, or 
the professed and sometimes twrkwaro conceal¬ 
ments of an aaitie epeeoh in comedy, as in tlie 
nuits of rage, the darings of despur, or all the 
open violence of tro^<uti cBthusiasm. 

** His particular forte or superior cast in utin^, 
it would be perhaps as diiScult to determine, as it 
would be minutely to describe his aeverd excel¬ 
lencies in the very different egsts in' which he at 
varioas tiiam .thought proper to appear. Pmtioular 

V All the world bw talked of Ostrtek's |sve of ^aUs. 

. The folIowlDg It B specimen ll»m.l)is eoiTeipSitdSDess'» 

•• Hr. Pitt to Hr- Bewngsr., 

"Pridsy, OM o’tiock. 

“lady Hester sad Mr. Pitt hojie Me. Berenger It better, 

' and letoro biin many Uianks for Up obliging good offleet 
wttb MU. Ghurisfc. lalsUtsUo ^akspeanl butaio^ mstch- 
1ms Ow!(ick,|, jtiwei* •< deep la nature as the poet, but 
never (what tile pset Ip too often) ost of it Contiiiue to 
give us yoor.gnod oAom H you like to be truly thanked, or 
your Mead to tis ttey sdmind.” 

.OiitheiNiefc.sf,&’i>ofa>' 

« The note os Lw*iv«d*«n Mt- William 

Hti, anditi Is to llihbwtt Mdht^ 

..... '■ ViensnsiBxxxvosB.’’ 

' « A atto ftimi Mr. ®itit.*o ^stehfW. «*««» nx-btvtog, 
St his ri^tiMt. sttad MstiNSth. I^ ttod e^jqulsito ilstteiy.y 


superiority mu swallowed tq> hi his universality; 
and should it even he oontmided that there have I 
bami perfmmen equiti to Mm in tfaw own re¬ 
spective fortes of playing, yet evmi tkrir partisans 
nmst acknowledge th^ never existed any one per¬ 
former that came ntmr bis excellmsco in so great a 
variety of parts. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, the 
tover and the hero, .tim jealous husband who sus- 
peeta his wife’s virtue without cause, and ^e 
thoughtiesB livel/rwke who attacks U without de- 
.sign, were all auke open to his imitation, and all 
alike did honour to hm execution. Every passion 
of the hmnan breast seemed subjected to his powers 
of expression; nay, even time itself appeared to 
stand still or advance as he would have it. Rage 
and ridicule, doubt and despair, transport and ten¬ 
derness, eompassiqp mid contempt, love, jealousy, 
fear, fury, and wMplknty, all took sucoeaaye pos¬ 
session of his features, while each of them in turn 
appeared to be the sole possessor of those features. 
One night old age sat on bis countenance, as if the 
wrinklee she hw stamped there were indelible; 
the nest, the gaiety and bloom of youth seemed to 
over^r^ his face, and nnootb even those marks 
which time and mtiscular conformation might have 
really made there. Of these truths no one can be 
ignmant, who ever saw him in the several cha¬ 
racters of Lear er Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, 
Romeo, or Losignan; RaDger, Bays, Drugger, 
Kitely, Brute, or Benedict. In short. Nature, the 
mistress from whom alone this great performer 
borrowed all bis lesaous, being m herself inexhaus¬ 
tible, and her variations not to be numbered, it is 
by no means surpitoing, that this, her darling son, 
should find an unlimited scope for change and 
divernty in his nuumer of oopying from her various 
productions. As if she had marked him out for 
her truest representative firom the cradle, she be¬ 
stowed on him such powers of expression in the 
muscles of his face, as no performer ever yet pos¬ 
sessed; not only for the display of a single passion, 
but Mso for the eombination oS those various con¬ 
flicts with which tiie human breast at times is 
fraught; BO that in his countenance, even when 
his bps were mWit, his meaning stood pourtrayed 
in characters too legible for any to mistake it.’’ 

Facts, however, are the best testimonies of merit, 
and we shall give one which is generally considered 
authentic:— 

“ During las viiut to France, he made a short 
excuisiim from tiw capital with the celebrated 
Pariaiatf performer, Preville. They were on Itorse- 
back, and Fi^evUle took a foncy to act the part of 
a drunken cavalier. , Gtarrick applauded the imita¬ 
tion, but told him he wanted <me tiling which waa 
essential to complete tiie pi<^’re f he did not ‘make 
his legs drunk.* • ‘ Hold, m/mend, (sud he) and I 
will 8ho)v you an English blood, who, after having 
dined iti a tavern, and swallowed three or four 
botties of port, mounts his hone on a summer 
evenly to go to hki hpx in the country.* Proceed¬ 
ing immedutely ta mtiiibit all the gradations of 
intoxicatimi, he called to his servant, tiiat the sun 
and tiie flelds were taniiag roimd him; whipped 
and roorredhis horse until the animal reared and 
wheeku} In every direotioa; at length he lost his 
wMp, his feet Seemed incapable of reeting fai tiie 
stirrups, tiie bridle droprad from his hand, and he 
appored to have lost m use of all his mculties. 
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Final!;, he fell from his hone m such a deathJike 
manner, that Preville gave an involuntar; or; of 
honw; and his terror greatly increased when he 
found that his friend made no answers tv hb ques* 
Uona. After wiping the dust from hb fime, he 
asked a^in, with the emoUon awd anxiety of 
friendship, whether he was hurt t Oarrick, ediose 
eyes were closed, half opened one of them, hiecuped, 
and, with the most natural ttme of intoxication, 
called for another glass. PreTiile was astonished 
and when Garrick started up and resumed his> 
usual demeanour, the French actor exclaiined, ‘My 
friend, allow the scholm: to embrace his master, 
and thank him for the valuable lesson he has re¬ 
ceived.' " 

As an author, Garrick was only respectable: be¬ 
sides the dramatic works already noticed, he com¬ 
posed an infinitude of prolopes, epilogues, songs, 
and epigrams, remarkable ror liveliness and un¬ 
common variety. Dr. Johnson has observed that 
Dryden wrote better prologues tliui Garrick, but 
that Garrick wrote more pod ones than Dryden. 
He commemorated the death of Mr. Secretary 
Pelham in an ode, which, as we are told, ran 
through four editions in rix weeks, and ridiculed a 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who had attacked him through the 
“ Craftsman," in a poem called*" Fribleriad,” which 
has been pointedly commended by Churchill. This 
effusion, however, affected his interests in an un¬ 
expected way; for, soon after its appearance, Fitz¬ 
gerald roused up a party who compelled the ma¬ 
nagers of Drury Lane to abandon a privilege which 
they had retained up to this period—of refusing 
any admissions at half-jpriee upon the night of a 
new representation. His principal rival was Mos- 
sop : they played Romeo against each other for 
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twenty sueoessive ni^ts, and carried on a second 
otmtert in Lear, cm i^ich the following pretty Unea 
were written;— 

“ Tbe town eonfew, in difirent ws;i, 

The merit of their Leais; 

To Uoewp they give toad huHes, 

To Omiek only tesn." 

Gfurricfc’h corresptmdenoe was published after the 
^adi of his widow in two volumes, 8va The let¬ 
ters, seven or eight hundred in number, extend 
over a period of thirty-eight years, and seem to 
have been arranged and preserved by his own 
hand, with a view to postbuihaus biography. A 
modem critic, reviewing these volumes, takes a 
view of Garrick’s life and eomjnct, which is worth 
extracting for its correctness. The mainspring of 
his actions seems to have been a restless solicitude 
to stand always well with his friends, coiTes{And- 
ents, the world, and himself. To gain this end, be 
neglected nothing, and never despised trifles. He 
despised not trifles in pecunimy matters, and he 
grew rich ; he despised not trifles in matters of a 
professional nature, and he became and continued 
eminent; he despised not the merest trifle of ap¬ 
plause, and he was immensely popular. He could 
not rest contented under any degree of reproach 
deserved or undeserved. He could not carelessly 
put up with the slightest degspe of dmapprobation 
even from the humblest and most insij^iflcant; 
and this feeling was so strongi that when, at the 
close of his career, an anonymous libeller attacked 
him under the signature of Cassius in one of the 
daily papers, Qm-ick replied at full length, and 
even confessed "honestly, that he would much 
rather have had his assailant’s praise than his 
blame.’’ 
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Major Andre’s monument, erected, as the inscrip¬ 
tion states, by George 111., is in the south aisle. 
However touching the recollections it excites, it is 
by no means an effective work. An insipid figure, 
meant to represent Britannia, appears seated on a 
sarcophagus, in front of which a confused* scene is 
sculptor^ in relief, in which MTashingtou is snp- 
posed to receive a letter from the prisoner as he is 
about to be led to execution. This part of the mo¬ 
nument and the statue are by Van Gelder; Adams 
furnished tiie design. There are two mscriptions as 
follow,— ♦ 

Sacred to the Mekort 
• of 

Major John ANDEfl£, 

Who, ntised by hia merit at an early period of life 
To the rank of Adjutant General 
Of the British Forces in America, 

And employedjn an impwtant bnt haz^ons 
enterprise,* 

Fell a sacrifice to tus zeal for his King and 
Country, 

on the 2nd of October, 1780, 

Aged twenty-nine. 

Universally beloved by the army in which he 
served. 

And lamented even by Ms Foes. 


His Gracions Sovereign, Kiso Gboboe 111., 

Has caused this Monument to be erected. 

t 

The remains of Major John Andke 
Were on tiie lOth of August, 1821, removed from 
Tappan, 

By James Buchanan, Esq. 

His Majesty’s Consul at New York, 

Under instructions from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, 

And with the permisrion of the Dean and Chapter, 
Finally deposited in a grave, 

Contiguous to this Monument, 

On the 28th of November, 1821. 

Tbe fate of Majcn: Andrd was of that severe and 
melancholy east which seldom fails to affect the 
public feeling strongly. In him, moreover, every 
thing seems to have combined to excite interest 
and respect It was not^ only on account of his 
executiem aa a spy, but from the whole tenor of his 
career, private aa well as public, that a character 
of romance attached itself to his name and memory, 
in a degree seldom met with. He was bom at 
Lidifteld, in 1761, and after recriving a good edu- 
eatim, which gave his mind a litor^ turn ever 
after, was bred to eommeroe. While yet a v^ | 
yoimg man be met at Buxton, and fell in love with 
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a # 'fint ««ttinMid his aff^ion. 

Har frmdk iater&Utedy and nltjecdng to 

Ai^#*B.youtb aad want of fortune, prevailed upon 
her not oaljy to break # her comapondenee with 
hi% hut aeon aftw to bestow her hand upon 
another.- Meantime Andre had become a mer> 
chwt’a el^ in Iimtdtm, and Uappearabad cheriehed 
Ma.paaaion for the inconstant with intense devotion. 

, Be waa to chagrined by the infeiUgence of her 
marriage that he resolved to abandon oommercf: 
aad his country, and thus entered die army for 
' fore^ service. Obtaining a conunbnioiy he was 
oxdtored to the Uijitdd States of Anteric^ then 
jurying on their war of independence against the 
mother country. There his (almits and accom- 
plbbmente pushed him quickly into-distiuction, mdd 
he heoatne a major in the tetmj, and a^utant- 
genapl to the forces serving under Sir H. (^ton, 
m nu twenty-e^hth year. At this period the Bri¬ 
tish troops were quartered tit New York, and 
Arnold, mte of the American ^nerals, proposed to 
become a traitor to the cause be servi^ and betray 
the places he held to the Britidi. The plan, which, 
if it had succeeded, would prdiably have soon 
brought the war to a tenuinatioD, being cntortained, 
a fit person to communicate with Arnold was nc xt 
to be chosen. To this difficult luid dangerous trust 
Mi^tr Andrd was appointed Sir H. Ciinton, and 
after carrying on foa some time a eorre^oudenee 
under ^gned names, AndrC consented, at the earnest 
entreaty Amold,<to a persomd interview for (lie 
purpose tk finally arranging the details. They met, 
Bie plan was settled, and to be carried into execu¬ 
tion on the Mowing Monday, ai^ Andrd having 
received (be necessary written papers from Arnold, 
prepared to return. He had obtained plana of tlie 
forts, and minute directions as to (be measurea to 
be adopted by the British in takmg possession of 
^em, after tiic way had thus been opened. The man¬ 
ner in wbich,tlus was to be done was as followsOn 
the appearance of the Euglish to attack West-Point, 
Arnold was to marcli the greater part of the troops 
out of the fort, and entangle tbetU in gorges and 
r&vinea, whmte he i^was to wait while wc British 
made their way by passes left unguarded, and 
attached the weake^ fort at certain points where 
Aey were to find an easy admittance. To facilitate 
tlmtr movmnents, a link m tlie chain across the river 
had been removed, so tiiat it would give way on the 


Andrd pn^ted the capture of Wasbingtou ou his 
re(Hni> ana it ia believed that to this, the betrayal of 
his chief, the betrayer .of bia i^untry gave an unre- 
hictant aaaoit. 

An unforeseen cbknge in thesitimtion of matters, 
boWevnr, hi^ occurred duHhg the conference. 
iCokmel idvingston, governor of Moptgpmeiy fort, 
dbitking tihs centinned proximity of tto rioop that 
conveyed'Andrd^ had darned a fbur-pounder to be 
ikd«gad df land from which the idiot 

cot^ realeh: h^.and had begun audh a seiious 
caaionade, t&tit: t^totoiiiander was cmnpelled to 
move tomfo ild^ M^r:4dwi^ The boatmen whom 
Aadid ei^Mtdtedli^JI^’b^ would not under¬ 

take the hM»eatodlmltitod^fib^ Arnold’s request, 
Andid stayed lifew of attempt¬ 
ing to return bjit ee(#g out he waa 

pnwaed vp<m Cb'lfM tmitona, aad put a 
pt^ dreas on. Mittodeat apt aeated hm 


fate; for the laws at war regard a disguised foe as a 
spy. He waa now provid^ by Amold^with pass¬ 
ports, and commenced his journey on borseba^ at 
Wlight, that being considered the safest time. 
Aniw and hu guide passed idl tiie American posts 
with safety, crossed the Hudson, and at last beheld 
the English videttes, when Smith, his guide, looking 
idl around, and seeing no one, said, "You are safe, 
good bye,” and retook, at full epeed, the road by 
(Whieh they had eome. Andrd, on his part, believ- 
*ing all danger over, put spurs to his horse, and rode 
four leagues further in suety, and was about enter¬ 
ing Tarry town, the border village, when one or two 
armed men, not in imiform, started out and seized 
bis bridle, crying, “ Where are you bound 1” Be¬ 
lieving himself out of the American lines, Andrd 
answered with another question, “ Where do you 
belong to i” " To below,” waa the reply, indicating 
the English side, down the river. " ^ do I,” cried 
Andrd mcautiously, confirmed in the mistake that 
they were English; " I am an English officer, on 
urgmt business, and do not wish to be longer de¬ 
tained.” “ You belong to our enemies,” was the 
stem answer, “ and we arrest you.” When the 
mifortunate officer saw his error, he heaped offer 
upon offer of rewards, his watch, money, perma¬ 
nent provisions, every thing or any thing, if they 
would let him escajA. But his captors, young coun¬ 
try lads,hadnot drawn tiiesword for lucre: aniiuated 
in the love of country and their duty, they resisted 
his tempting offers, and, searching his person, dis¬ 
covered his papers in his boots. Being taken to 
the neai^t commanding officer, Audrd’s first care 
was to apprise Arnold m his capture. In this he 
succeeded, and the traitor was enabled to escape 
with his life. He then disclosed his own name and 
rank, and being conducted before General Wash¬ 
ington at Tappan, or Strangetown, was tried by a 
court martial of fourteen officers, amongst whom 
were GeueralsRochambeau and La Fayette, recent¬ 
ly arrived from France. The prisoner urged that he 
bad come ashore with a fiag of truce, wliich Arnold, 
a major-general in the American army, had full 
power to grant: this was unquestionable. Against 
him, on the other hand, it was contended that by 
assuming a false name, and throwing off his regi¬ 
mentals, he had, of his ovm accord, deprived him¬ 
self of the prutoction eouceded by the flag. The 
inembcrc of (he court were divided in opinion, but 
the majority decided that he was a spy, and as such 
be was ordered for execution. Entreaties remon¬ 
strance^ and threats, were resorted to in vain by 
Sir H. Clinton and the British authorities, to save 
his life, but t6 no purpose. Andid himself met his 
fate with becoming wrtitude, indulgiug neither in 
conqilaints nor remonstranoee, submitting him> 
I self with calmness to an inevitable event. Omy one 
I earthly object sdemed to cling tenaciously to his 
heart—it was that of his first love; He hid her 
miniature in his mouth when taken prisoner, and 
wrote one of his last letters to her while in capti¬ 
vity. But she was herself no more, having died 
of consumption a few months befiii'e. He craved 
one boon ftom his enemies, and that waa to be 
allowed to die the death of a eoldier. This was 
asked in the following letter to Wasbingtim:—* 

^Sir, 

“ Buoyed above the terror of death, by the 
cemBdouanesB of a life devoted to honourable pur- 
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m 

poses, and stoned with no action which can give to avoid embittering his last hours by a sense of 
roe remorse, I trust that the request which I make disgrace. _ It was not until he was led to the place 
to your ExoeJlency at this serious period, and which of executicm that he perceived he was to be hung, 
is to soften my last moments, will not be rejected; Even then, however, his equanimity did not fhil 
sympathy towards a soldier will surdy induce yonr him; " it is but a momentary pang,” he exclaimed, 
Excellency, and a militaiy tribnnai. adopt the and without further expressing hia feeiiugs, sub* 
mode of my death to the feeiiugs of a man of mi tted himself to the rope, and elicited by the man- 
honour; let me hope. Sir, that if aught in my cha- ner in which he suffered, the respect of those who 
racter impresses you with 08 te(|n towards me, if felt bound to be his executioners, “ AndrC,” said 
aught in my misfortunes marks me as the victim > IWashingtou, "met his fate with that fortitude which 
of policy, and not of resentment, 1 shall experience ' was expected from an accomplished man and a 
the operation of those feelings in your breast, by gallant officer.” 

being informed I am not to die on a gibbet. I Major AndrC has further ^l^ims to notice. He 
liave the honour to be, yonr Exeeitency, excelled in painting and music, and was also a poet. 

" John Andr^, 'A humorous piece of his entiUod the " Cowch^,” 

"Adjutant of Britirii Forces in America.” which anticipated the style of Cowpers "John 

Gilpin,” was published at New York in 1780, and 
No attswer was returned, probably from a wish has always been spoken of as a composition of in|pit. 
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I AnMiaxL Kemfknfgi.t, with whose name a melan- 
I clioly^ popularity has associated itself in cfuise- 
1 qucnce of his sudden death hf the sinking of the 
Koyal George man-of-war at Spithead, with all 
her crew aboard, is commemorated by a tablet in 
tlie Chapel of Bt. John the Evangelist, on which 
Bacon, Junior, has poorly sketched a culumn, with 
a ship sinking, and the figure of a man ascending 
to an angel aloft. There is a meagre epitaph, 
written witiioui taste or propriety us follows:— 

In memory of Riciiahi> KEMPE.vf Ei.T, Esq. 
Hoar Admiral of the Blue, 

Who was lost in hia majesty’s Ship, Beyal George, 
Which overset and sunk at Spithcad on tlie 29th of 
August 1782. 

By which fatal event 

About 900 persons were launched into eternity, 
And his King and Country deprived of the services 
of a great and meritorious oificer, 

In the 64th'year of his age. 

Tills monument was erected pursuant to the will 
of his brother, 

Giistatvs Anonriius Keufenfelt, Esq., 

Who died at hia seat, Lady Place, Hurley, Bdbkshire, 
On the 14th of March, 1808,*a^d 87 years ; 

Of whose Philanthropy and Humanity, 

Hia liberal sabscriptious and bcqu 'sts to most of 
the (diaritable institutions in this ^utry. 

Will be lasting records. 

Richard Kemp^felt, Rear-admiral of the Blue, 
and the subject of this memorial, was horn at 
* Westminster in October, 1718. Hiff father, a native 
of Sweden, held the rank wf Lieutenant-governor 
of Jersey during the reign of George 1., and was 
the original of Addison’s “ Captain &aitry,” in ffie 
second number of the " Spectator.” Young Kem* 
penfelt became a midi^ipman ^ the tenth year of 
hi* ege, received a lieutenant’s commission on the 
14th of January, 1741, and was msdo a master 
and commander in 17ji6. During the following 
year he was. appointed to the Eliza of |»xty-foar 
guns, in which W distinguished hims^ greatly in 
the East Indies first, during the action which took 
place between f^mmodore Sieeveus and the Count 


D’Aclid in 17J8, and soon after in convoying, with 
prudence and complete success, some troops to the 
relief of Madras, when besieged by the Freneh 
under Count Lally. Upon the iteath of Commodore 
Steevens, he became Admiral’s Captain to his suc¬ 
cessor, Sir Charles Cornish, auff took a signal part 
at tlie well-known siege of Manilla, for which he 
received promotion on the spot from Sir William 
Drajmr. After Several unimportant changes from 
ship to ship, he was nominated to the chwge of a 
sqnadron, which was ordered to intercept a IVench 
fleet, sailing out of Brest in 1781 to rehiforce the 
Count de tJrAHse in the West Indies. Unfortunately, 
however, the French wore discovered to be so much 
his superiors not only in the number, but in the 
weight of their ships, that he dared not place con¬ 
fidence on tlie ksue of a regular battle. Taking 
advantage, therefore, of the weather-gage, he sailed 
along tile enemy in line of battle abreast, unlit 
their van, by a lucl^y chance, happened to shoot 
considerably a-heod of their rear, and expose a 
large oouvoy to faint protectiem. At that conjunc¬ 
ture, Keiupenfelt bore up.a-head in fiill order of 
biittlo, cut off the whole convoy, amounting to 
fifteen vessels, sunk four frigates, and then towed 
his prizes into Portsmouth full in the teetii of his 
adversary, whom he honoured with a running fight 
the whole way. Preferred to the Royal George in 
the spring of 17,82, he* sailed on a cruise after the 
French West Indi; fleet, as second in command to 
Admiral Barrington, and had a share in the honours 
of capturing two UnMf-battle sb^ and four trans¬ 
ports. As, soon as preparations were made for 
the ndief of Gibraltar, file Royal George was 
ordered upon the Medherranoan station, but being 
somewhat leaky, it was determined to caulk her as 
she lay at anoW. Accordingly, on the 29th of 
August, the weather being fair, and the wind mode¬ 
rate, she was heeled on her side until the work¬ 
men reached the leak. Their labours were nearly 
finished, when a squMl took the uplifted side wliile 
the crew were at oinner, wid the lower deck h<deB 
to leeward having been unaccountably left open, 
the sea entered in torrents, and in leas than eight 
minutes ^e noblest vessel in the fleet was aiztik. 
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So nqiid wu bor deaoent, that not a dgiul of 
diatn»a «aa Ea«do; of ISOO pemms who hap> 
poMd to he on board, 900 perished, and two smaller 
veaads were ewaBowed up in the immense vwtex 
thue oreated. 

Gowper aimg diia fatal aecident in one of his moat 
stinuig pieoea, beginning Q)tiy with the well-known 
Ihui^ 

" RIs sword was in its sheath, 

Hla Anglers held the pen. 

When Kmpenihit went down 
With twise four hundred men.’' 

• 

While npoa thd subject of fatal shipwrecks, it 
may not be altogether misplaced to direct attention* 
to a monument in^e north tatnsept, commemo¬ 
rating the loss of the Victoi^ in I7d4, with Admird 
Sir J. Balchen and near a thoosand souls on board. 
It*iB by Scheemakers, and mlthough it will be 
found not without faults, if rndtieised in detail, yet 
as an attempt to repr^ent a sea-etonn in marble, 
it mnst be admitted to evinoa eonsidmrable power 
in the artist. The i^itaph, a.g^ old English^ 
eompositioD, is a moral histo^ in itself 

To the memory of Sur Joair Balchsu, Kni Ad¬ 
miral of the White Squadron of hia Majestv’s 
fteel,. whq,i in the year 1744, beum sent out Com- 
aander-iii-fbiief ofsthe combined nwts of England 
and UMbmd to omise on the enemy, was, on his 
retam home in life Majesit’s diip, the Vicroatr, 
tost hi the Qunnel by a violent stmin; lirom which 
sad einminstaiiee of his Death, we may Imurn, that 
nmther tiie greatest Skill, Juctoent, or Experience, 
jomed to tlm moat firm, unshaken restdution, can 


resist the Any ci tii« wiads and waves; and ve 
are taught, from the passa^ of his life, which 
were filled with great and gallant aetions, but ever 
aocompanied with advmse mdes of fortune, that 
the Bnve, the Worthy, ana the Good Man meete 
not always his reward in this World. Fifty-eight 
years of toithful and painful services he had pas^, 
when brin|| just retired to the government of Gieen- 
wieh Ho^itol, to, wear out the Retnauider of his 
Days, he waa once more, and for the last time, 
called out by ItisKiira and country, whose Interest 
he ever preferred to his own, and his unwearied 
Zeal for tiieir service coding only in his Deatli; 
which weighty misfortune to his Afflicted Family 
became hmghtened by many Aggravating Circum¬ 
stances attending it: yet, amidst their Grief, had 
they the mmmitol Consohriion to find his Gracious 
and Royal Master mixing his concern with the 
general lamentations of the public, for the Cala¬ 
mitous Fate of so Zealous, so Valiant, and so Able 
a Commander ; and as a lasting memorial of the 
sincere love and esteem borne by his Widow to a 
most Affectionate and Worthy Husband, this Hono¬ 
rary Monument was erected by her. 

He was bom Feb. 2, 1669, married Susanna, 
daughter of Col. ApxBscn, of Washinolt, in the 
County of Huntingdon. Died October 7, 1744, 
leaving one son ahd one daughter, the former of 
whom, Gborok Balchen, survived him but a short 
time ; for being sent to tiie West Inmes in 174fi, 
Commander of His Majesty’s diip the Pbmbbokb, 
he died m Babbadobb in Decemb^ the same year, 
ag^ twenty-eight, having walked in the steps, and 
imitated the virtues and bravery of hfe gc^ but 
unfortunate father. 


SIR EYRE COOTE, K.B. 


In tiie north cross aislei, immediately behind the 
lofty m nnumeat to t(ffd Robert h^snners, and Cap- 
Bi^me and ]|llsir,—stands a marble tribute 
W Banks, to tlw memory of Sir Eyre Cooto. Aa 
is usual with tile works of almost all our arttsts, 
tiw chief detraction from ito merito is an allegorical 
desiga. In the centre is a trophy of amou^ piled 
op against a palm-toee; *on the Imt, Victorv is per¬ 
sonified in the act of baling a portrait of toe geue- 
lAal from toe to«e; and on tbd,'rigb<« » Mahratta 
captive ippeato dwbled in gri^ His hand leans 
V$)m, SB invert^ cottwoopia, toe contmds of which 
nponaidMd, toseed with toe arms of 
<3|^ Bntoip. This ftgure his been mdeh admired, 
S^ eertolaly, for amtude and expression, it de- 
. aei^ ^ toe praise it has -received—it is a very 
ptofopBanoe. The locitoty of the scene is 
by toe riephant beneiUh. The workmsn- 
dw m 4^ mtoWfec^ ia correct and masterly, but 
p nakedness and mcompieteBess, 
heoans# mqto^l^nhpristog ^ armour, 

*“*iWj|tod '|pfMid^. Hie inscriptioii 

T^li 'liMMteatt # nteetod'ly 
Aa sttofOMSisIiield^ A^taiy talento at 

R-B- 

0«MBsM«fe<itotojdrcf in India^ 

• u-i ■ .V ' 


By the success of hn arms in hdcclx. and MDCCi.xt., 
Expired the French foom toe coast of Coromandel. 

In mdcclxxxi. and mdcclxxxu. 

He again took toe field in toe Caroatic, 

In opposition to toe united strength of the French 
and Hyder Ally; 

And in sevmwl engagements 
Defeated the numerous forces of the latter; 

But deato intqrrupted his career of glory 
On the xxviito day of November, hdcclxxxiii. 

In the fifty-eighth year of hia age. 

Eyre, the son of Obidley Coote, by Jane, sister of 
George, Lord Carteret, and a desoendimt from 
the Iruto fomily whfoh was raised to the earldom 
of hfotuitratfa, for services remfored to'the cause 
iff dbsries 1. by Sir ChalfeH Coote, Bart, was 
bmm in Ireland‘S in 1796. Adopting tiie profes- 
aioa of anna,^iie was attached to toe royal troops 
rasployed to qaell the Scotch rebellion in 1746, and 
nine yean afterwards accompanied Colimel Adle- 
cron’s regiment to toe East Indies. In that country 
be obtained a capb&icy in 1767> and waa ordered 
to take poasesaicHi of Gtomttk upon the surren- 
dfer of pfatee to Admint Watson. Htis duty 
gave him toe zask <ff governor, but he waa almost 
untoediatoly aupeneded in it by tim urival (ff 
Colonel Clive. He next assisted in the reduetlon 
of Hougbley and Chnndefnagoie; and at the memo- 
ntoie twttle of Plaaaey, aeted ao prominent a part, 
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as to ahare the honcMm which crowned that 
viotorjr. 

Towards the dose of the year 176S^ General Zailly 
made an effort to revive the military fortone of 
France in the East, by atteiaptutg to eaptore 
Triohinopoly with an army of Freadi and confede¬ 
rate Indians. Coote, now raised to the rank of 
colonel, collected all the forces under bis command 
together on the coast, and invested Vandewash. 
Tliree days sufficed to reduce the plaw, and make 
the garrison prisoners of war. Passing on to OS' 
rongoly, he pushed another siem with such force 
and diligence, that within four days after the open¬ 
ing of hie batteries, that garrison also subniitted. 

During this short intervid, Lally called in his 
detachments, and made vigorous di^ositions for 
recovering a place so important as Vandewash. He j 
had alre^y effected a practicable breach, when | 
Coote made his appearance, and a battle ensued 
July 22,1760. General Lally counted 2200 Euro- ’ 
peans, and somewhat more than 9000 blacks; Colonel 
Coote mustered 1700 Europeans, and only 3000 
blacks: the contest was fierce and protracted, until 
the French gave way, and abandoning their camp, 
their cannon, and all the implements employed at 
the siege, left 1000 men dead and wounded upon 
the Bcgne of action. Lally fled in concision to Pon¬ 
dicherry, and Coote prosecuteth the advantages of 
a victory, which reflected the highest honours upon 
his usme and talmts, with increased vigour. He 
took Chittiput in a few day^ and, witiiout allowing 
himself repose, marched directly upon Arcot, and 
conuneneed a fresh siege. The trenches were 
opened, February 6,1761; on the 10th, the capital 
of this immense province surrendered, and up¬ 
wards of 300 Europeans were made prisoners of 
war, 

Pondicherry was the next strong hold he at¬ 
tacked: a siege of two months reduced it, and with 
that loss the power of France was anniUlated in 
the East. Coote was now made Governor of Fort 
St George at Madras; but some differences arising 
^tween him and the local authorities, he returned 
to England, where the character of his achieve¬ 
ments was properly estiinated, and promptly ho¬ 
noured: he received the military order of the bath, 
and was presented by the directors of the East 
India Company with a sword, hilted with diamonds, 
and vdned at 7001. His regiment happeiting to be 
quartered in Seotkud, the ministers availed them¬ 
selves of the importunity to nudie him governor of 
Fort St. George in that country. , 

But he was not destined to remain long absent 
from the mhere of his first viotories;tin 1779, the 
death of General Clavering a^n left vacant the 
chief command <ff,tbe Britotii foroes in the Indies, 
and Sir Eyre Coote, though labonring nado’ h^- 
mitios which node the cUmato dhnoet certainly 
fiatfd, was urged to accept the post He acquiesced, 
and was aoeordingly gazetted a member of the 
supreme govemmmit of Bengal, and comtoander- 
in-chiefcl the BritiA forces m the east Scarcely 
had he anived at th« aeat cf As autluaity, udmn 
Hyder Ally invaded the Camatie, and be waa 
oMiged to lutetoi down to tite coast of Garomandel 
witii all the iSrength he could muster. In July 
1781» a faattls took place at Porto Novo, between 
the troa|» thus drawn together, to whidi he strock 
the first blow of moment agaii^ the ‘might of his 
opponent, by giving an utterdefeat to IhO,^ men. 


trith a chosen band amounting to no more than 
10,900. 

The operattona of 1782 began under very unpro- 
miatog appe«wices: tl>e Freuch availing them¬ 
selves of toe power and talents of Hyder Ally to 
regain a footing in India, took the field under Ge¬ 
neral Lally, with that mighty priuce. Sir Eyre 
Coote met with unusual obstacles in advancing his 
troops from Madras, and found himself so much 
, crippled, that he was obliged to appeal' to the mi- 
I niater in England, for the purpose of obtaining that 
full authorite properly beloii^ng to the station he 
occupied. Tbb embarrassniout was soon after to- 
crea^, by the utter defeat of a ^alhuit detachment 
Under Colonel Braithwaito, on the banks of the 
Colcroon, where 2000 men, wo^d in a hcdlow 
square, and only strengtiiencd by thirteen piecea 
of cannon, resisted the charges of 20,400 able 
troops fur six and twenty bouts. * 

Such were the circumstances which now prompt¬ 
ed the energy, and quiekeiud the movements, of 
Sir Eyre Coote. Vandywash, so often the point of 
attach, was again the one moat exp<»ed to danger, 
W the bare pn)teotion of a plaw so important 
did not satisfy the cliaraeter or talents of the 
British general. Finding the enemy, althongh 
completely reinforced, indisposed for battle, he de¬ 
termined to seek him upon his own ground. Hyder 
Ally, however, a wary comnu^der, thought little 
of appearances; and, as the English advanced upon 
him, retreated, without caringofor the discredit 
which such a Step might stamp upon his fame. 
Thus far bafilod, Sir Eyre Coote held a oouncU of 
war, and proposod an attack upun toe great maga¬ 
zines, which were deposited to the strong fortress 
of Amee, suggesting that a movement which must 
effectually cut off hu supplies, would, to all proba¬ 
bility, compel their opponent to abandon tiiat pru- 
dentiid line of conduct, which hold the issue of the 
campaign in anspense. 


The plan being unanimously acceded to, the 
English broke up their camp, and Hydtnr Ally no 
sooner penetraM their desi^, than he marched 
down fmm the bills with all expedition, determined 
to run eveiw risk fo^ tiie safety of tile only bold 
which afforded him his present means of v^are. 
On thq,22nd of June, 1782, the main body of the 
English army was within five miles of Arose, and 
an advanced party was acloaily marking out the 
site of an encampment before the place, when a 
Budden cannonade to the rear announced the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy, who waa aupposed to be aeveim 
mtlm distant. Critical as this surprise was, and 
great aa the advantSgqp were whirii it gave to the 
attack, yet it nefthot occarioned diaordto amo^st 
our tro^s, nor perplexity to their general. Ine 
fire begw early in ^ murntog, and various man- 
oeuvrsa ntodly aueceeded, hut it was half-past one 
o’clock befolu Sir Eyye Coote auesceedisd to concen¬ 
teating the differmif attacks upon one plau and 
point. That, however; had no sooner been done, 
tinm the impetooaity of thi^ritish bore down every 
rariatanee, and Hyw’s army bioke in several di- 
reotions. A total rout roaued; the pursuit edtoi* 
nued until avMntig, buta deficieniv of cavalry mm 
mr rifyf and a auperabundanoe of iton ^otaqr, 
preehiided'thon (K>nBe4iicsu)6AwIdie{iioii|^ 

to hara rignktized ao perfect a vietory, 

Ttoa waa the last battle in which Hyder Ally and 
Sir Eyn Coote fk^ each other; it was also to*. 
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laat wliWh dtiMOR tiiem took » p^; and it has 


1783, Sir Eyre riseunied his command enfeebled 
and exhausted, and died at Madras during the same 
vear. His bray was conveyed to En^and, and 
mterred in the parish church of Borabuni, in 


Hampshire. A riiort i^me before his death became 
known in London, the House of Commons thanked 
him for his public services; and the vote, unac¬ 
knowledged as it was by the object to whom it was 
addressed, served as a dt pan<^(yric upon his me¬ 
mory, which has been iiuther preserved by the 
fust honours at the monument, which has entitled 
nim to a notice in the order of these pages. 


JONAS HANWAY. 


Tn the north cross aisle of Westminster Abbey, is' 
a monument raised by voluutsry subscriptions to 
record the virtues of Jonas Hanway. It was ex¬ 
ecute by Moore, the sculptor, and consists of a 
sareopha^ surmounted a p^mid which is 
topped with a lamp, and relieved by a medaliion of 
the deceased, (^n the front of the sarcophagus, 
Britannia, decorated with the am^lems of her state, 
is introduced in the act Wtributing sailors’, 
dresses to poor boys. The foUowing is the inscrip¬ 
tion:-' 

SaCred to the memoiy of 
Jonas Hanwat, 

Who departed this life September the fith, 1786, 

• aged 74, 

Bat whose name liveth, and will ever Uv^. whilst 
active piety riiall distinraish 
The Chustian, integnty and truth uiall recommend 
The British MsncRANT,aad nniversal kindness 
shall characterises 
The CmzKH of the Wontn. 

The helpless infant nurtur’d through his care. 
The iriendless Pbostitdte shelter’d and reformed, 
The hc^ess Yopin rescu’d from misery and nun 
And trained, to serve and defend his country, 
tlntitn^ in one Common strain of gratitude, 

Bear testimoira to their Benefisetor’s virtues:— 
Tars was ^ TniBNii and Fathkh of the Pooa. 

Jonas Hanway waft bom August 12, 1712, at 
Portsmouth, wh^ his father was storekeeper in 
the dock-yaH. the death of the latter, which 
took place auddemy, his widow removed to London, 
and diere, hred up, wijh sinmilar prudence and 
affection, fenr children, of whom the subject of 
Uds sketch was the oldest ;^After an ordiniuy 
educatira, in which he attaint some proficiency 
iniXatin, Jonas was bound apprentice in his seven- 
year to a merchant & Lishoa,. imd was re- 
tdl^ljiable for the neatness fit his person, and the 
f^;nNiality of his conduct In that city he sub- 
ftfttfimntly entered upon the tnmnesa of a factor on 


nils own ,'aecoimt, oqt, m au probability, witlt no 
gmat ipicoesa, for he returned to London within a 
or two the expiratira of h» apprentice- 
fthl^'' Nn relation of , his circumstancea is pre- 
setrVed ifrdijp-fhit period nntit the year 1743, when 
WiftuiedB^.ihe,T%ftnanft to St Fetersburgfa, and 
fitted a gftrihMpihill^ a merchant named 
IBhgley. : aOim occurred whjoh induced 

hfdi of this 

Cbtmeiiiok^rap^ abifttiwet of the 

caMaasd'dpBfMiMM^ ■ 

moag the 

^fl»taiie’'#&ejkh;^ imha&tM'h -pri^ohitian .to .fhe 


British factors in Russia, for introducing a trade 
into Persia by way of the river Volga and the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. This project bemg favourably enter¬ 
tained, a cargo of grads was entrusted to Elton, 
who completed the journey with a rapidity and 
success which gave universal satisfaction. An act 
of Parliament was passed for the protection of the 
trade, and ships were built to carry it on; when 
Elton unaccountably deserted from the merchants, 
and went into the sorviee of Nadir Shah, the Per¬ 
sian monarch, who made him superintendaut of the 
coast along the Caspian. 

Such was the dilemma in which Hanway boldly 
offered to proseeufe the undertaking: his terms 
were accepted, and he set out from St. Peters- 
buigh with a caravan of twenty loads of merchan¬ 
dise, September 10, 1743. Taking Moscow and 
Astrachan in his route, he reached Astrabad on the 
opposite shme of the Caspian in safety during the 
month of December, and landed liis grads with an 
assurance of protection. At this (mint, however, 
his good fortune abandoned him, and he was pre¬ 
cipitated into a maze of danger and suffering, such 
as few would have had the fortitude to endure, or 
Bie address to overcome. An insurrectiun sud¬ 
denly broke out in the city, and tlie ringleaders, 
not content with seizing on the merchandize, rob¬ 
bed him of his money, and even deliberated upon 
the best means of carrying him off into the interior 
of the country. From this state of insult and 
cruelty he managed to effect a precipitate retreat; 
but instead of fiying to the ships, and altogether 
forsaking the venture, he had the courage to pur¬ 
sue the beaten shah, and obtain compensation for 
the loss.of the prt^erty committed to his charge. 
To foilow him thnaugh all the privations he now 
submitted to, or the imminent risks he ran, would 
&r exceed the limits prescribed for this sketch. It 
mttftt, therefore, suflSce to state, that after a perilous 
journey of two months, he came up to the camp in 
a mrat exhausted cendiition, and obtained a decree 
addressed to tlie general, who^had by tliis time 
quelled the revolt, % the tonus of which a delivery 
of all ti>e nierchkndize, which it was presumed had 
now been recovered, and the payment fta any defi¬ 
ciency, were ordered. 

The fulfilment of this grant involved a recurrence 
of all the fatigue and peril he had already encoun¬ 
tered; hut he r^raeed his steps with resolute 
pstienee, and had the sal^siaction of reeeivmg 
eighty-five per erat. ^n the vahie of the whole 
cargo in ^e month of Jime, 1744. Yet even, when 
the affitim of bis trust wm:e thus htqipiiy settled, 
hit troubles did not tmtuinato. The u^eslthiness 
of the) e^iSQn and intensity of bis Bufferings brought 
mi a vkdent fit of nekne^ and he was detolned at 
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JONAS HANWAY. 


Reahd for ttereo months in & state bordering on 
dissolution. The v^our of hici constitution, how¬ 
ever, ruse superior to this attack, and he returned 
in safety to St, Peteisburgh after an absence of 
one year and sixteen weeks, durmg which- he lud 
traversed about five thousand four hundred EuKlish 
miles. The circumstances of the undertaking mv- 
ing been submitted to arbitratimi, were ultimately 
adjusted with amicable feelings and Ilanway con¬ 
tinued to reside at St. Petersburg until the montU 
of July, 1780. At that period, making his wajl* 
back to England by land, he inspected the curiosi¬ 
ties of the principal ctties in the north of Europe, 
and fixed bimself with a moderate fortune at a, 
sister’s House in the Stnmd, before a year expired. 

The first occupation to which he now devo^ 
himself was tile publication of his travels, which 
appeared in January, 1783, in four vois. 4to,, and 
ran through four editions. Once successfully in¬ 
fected with the contagion of audiorship, he con¬ 
tinued to indite and publish whenever occasions 
brought a subject at all within his grasp ; so tiiat 
if not one of the most able, he was at least one of i 
the most indefatigable of writers. Thus, when the 
question of natiu^izing the Jews came on for dis¬ 
cussion in the House of Commons, Mr. Hanwsy, 
although at the time recruiting his health at Tun¬ 
bridge W ells, sent up a m.inascnpt pamphlet against 
the measure to London, which went to a second 
edition. The part he acted in this business was 
one neither liberal nor philanthropic, and therefore 
adverse to the humanity wltich characterised his 
life. If tlie inconsistency is to be in any respect 
extenuated, it can only be upon the plea that bis 
faith was superstitious in some of the denunciations 
of the Bible. But the natural rights of all men are 
equal, and it ought always to be a matter of pni- 
dcnce as well as piety, to leave the punishment of 
those errors which a mistaken religion may beget, 
to the justice of tliat Power which can alone pene¬ 
trate the merits of conscientious differences of 
opinion. The Scriptures award no temporal penalty 
upon heathen or herotie; and thus the man, or body 
of men, who, &om a belief in God and a ihture 
state of happiness or misery apportioned to good 
or evil, adopts that generM system of moi^ity 
which secures the order of society, has an inherent 
claim to every advantage enjoyed in that state, of 
which the prosperity is maintained by his industry, 
and the honour upheld by his ifirtues. Persecution 
and exclusion are constructively Uie same; the one 
is an hypocritical modification the otfaei!, and so 
long as that is enforced, no man can flatter himself 
with the hone that the crimes of nfkrtyrdom ^ 
exterminated; for the baibaAiUs sophistry which 
upheld the inquiskion in Spain has only a shade of 
difference from the selfidi bigo^ which accords 
official employment and civil pi^Vileges to those 
only who conrorm to an estidilished creed. In thb 
respect the Catholic in Madrid, the Protestant in 
London, and the Turk in Constantinople, hate too 
long acted togethm? upon a cooynon me, and” have 
varied from the Pagan Roman, not se much in the 
principles of their cmiduct, as in the extremes to 
which they have oarriad them out 

The opi^ition to this measure was strong and 
malignant but the parliament voted the act into a 
law, and for oncie tite Jew bora in England was 
allowed to inherit the privileges of a subject The 
justice of the coioession, however, was short-lived: 
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the characteristio terrors of the country were ex¬ 
cited, a clamour followed, and the bill was repealed 
dtqhig the very, next session. To this unbecoming 
result, Hanway had the poor satisfaction of contri¬ 
buting, by three more pamphlets, entitled “ A Re¬ 
view of the proposed Naturalization,” "Tlu'ee 
Letters in Reply,” ;and an “ Answer to Test and 
Contest.” These performances ai'e now deservedly 
forgotten, and it were therefore uuavaiiing to cou- 
flemn the warmth witii which they were worded, or 
the misapprehensions on which they were founded. 

The next object which at^^ted Ills attention was 
one of indisputable utility: in k7fid,a Mr. Spranger 
of Covent Garden, [uroposed that Westminster should 
be paved in a uniform manner; and H.xnway im¬ 
mediately addressed a letter *to the projector, in 
which he developed a plan for reducing the idea 
into practice, ^riking as this improvemenlwoer- 
taiiily was, yet six years were permitted to inter¬ 
vene before any thing was effected; but when at 
last the reformation was undertaken, Ml the clionges 
he wished to introdueo were adopted. Thus the 
streets first began to be divided into carriage road 
and footway; the abopkeepeta* old signs, those 
massive impediments to a free prospect and air, 
were demolished; a paving-board was established, 
street-keepers were appointed, and file stranger’s 
progress through the metropolis was faciMtateH by 
the inscription of the name If every street at its 
corners. . 

In the following year much alarm was created 
by the equipment of a formidiible arniament at 
Brest, and Mr. Hanway offered .he country liis 
“llioughts on *[nv8sion.” From a consideration 
of the additional number of seamen who miglit 
thus be required for the service of the state, he 
was now prompted to those exertions by which the 
Marine Society was ultimately established. This 
commendable charitj took its rise from a sugges¬ 
tion given by a barrister named Fowler Walker to 
Sir J^uhn (tlien Mr.) Fielding, fur collecting such 
boys as might be In-ought before him in his magis¬ 
terial capacity, either as petty thieves or vagabond 
beggars, and f .ling them out by subscription fur 
sailors. Four hundred boys in this manner 
been withdrawn from the liatmts of vice, and sent 
to seiWe at sea, when Mr. Hanway called a public 
meeting at the Royal Exchange, for the purj^e of 
founding a society to recruit the fieet with lands¬ 
men and boys. The proposal was received with 
considerable approbation, and the object prose¬ 
cuted with great vigour and perseverance, Mr. 
Walker’s design was incorporated witii Mr. Hall¬ 
way’s ; a large contribution was gathered, and a 
house of business erected in Bishopsgate Street at 
a cost of 40001. The genera! prosperity of the 
concern may be inferred from one statement: in 
less than sue years from the period of the founda¬ 
tion, the governors contribute no less than 10,238 
si^ors to the public Service. 

After pqreliasing a gowbrnorship of the Foundling 
Hospital, in 1788, and publishing a pamphlet against 
some of the customs then observed in that imtitu- 
tion, Hanway addressed his cares to provide Mi 
asylum for those most miserable of all misemble 
beings^ the prostitutes of themetropolis. The earliest' 
refoge of this kind was opened at Hmne in 626;' the' 
seootfd at Nicies in 1324; the third at Sevilb ip 
1880; and the fourth at liondon in 1788. Hr. 
Johnsmi may be said to have been thw ftrot man la 
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England who advoentod aoch a mennfol abode. 
But its eetabliabment was directly occasioned by a 
pamphlet firmn Mr. Dingley, the RusBian mendiant 
already menthmed in Uiis sketch, who, in 1758, 
i^ted " A PiK^iMial for eetablishing a Place of 
Boorathm fur pmitent Prostitutes.” Ever upon 
the atert, Hanley immediatdy a^i>ted the idea, 
and recommended it to the public in a series of 
lettera. Uixm this occasion, as well as in Ute cases 
ot the Marine Society, and metropolitan paving 
project he compensated by an eager htdiutry for 
tile absence of original merit, and thus acquired 
the hmioar of being, ranked amongst the primitive 
founders of a most benefioent chanty. 

To expatiate upon the various acts of so busy a 
character, and exentplify tbo many good reasons he 
had for exertion, were enough to dll a volume: it 
must,, therefore, suflSce to observe that he beocfi- 
oially filled the office (d etoward to the Stepney 
Sodety, instituted by aorne masters in the mer- 
ohanta’ service, during the year 1874, for the pur¬ 
pose of apprenticing orphans imd- poor children to 
marine trades; that he endeavoured to obviate the 
erndty of impressment, by enudoying a large mus¬ 
ter of government Bailors in toe merchant service 
daring the intervals of peace; tliat he contributed 
to abolish the custom of giving vails, by publishing 

Eight Letters to the Duke of - — ;” that he 
helped to get an act uf parliament for alleviating 
the faardidupsof the poor chimney-sweeper; iriod to 
Kfonn the police of*Londou: and also that he made 
himself somewhat ridiculous by printing "Thoughts 
on Mnsick,” in 1765. His ;^an8 for the protec¬ 
tion of parish poor are marked hy*a generous per¬ 
severance and essential benevolence, which, m jius- 
tice, require a more particular notice. After five 
years spent in exploring the workhouses of Lon- 
dem, he printed the observations he had made dui- 
ing the period of his inquiritw; and, althou^ he 
fiuied in rousing that degree of sympathy and ex¬ 
tent of refocmatiou to wmeh he aspir^, the virtue 
of his intentioos was unquestioimble, and the ne¬ 
cessity of some edrreotive meSbUres was admitted 
by tdl impgmtial judges. 

He found that twenty-three children had been 
committed to one Uane, in the pariah of St. Clemmit 
Danes, durhig the year 1785, and that out ef tills 
nomhsr, in January 1778, two had been discliarged, 
and only three remained alive:, that out of seventy- 
eight ebildri^ received iuito the workhouses of the 
naited pKryhes of iR. Andsbw and St. George, 
Hedbom, daring the same period, sis^Mour died 
brfore a twelvemonth elapsed: ttnti: wirty'Seveu 
Ontof forty-eight perished within auOtiier ymr in 
the workhouse of at Lake’s parish; and, in short, 
thgl there wm^ some parishes to be found which 
hhd <t Hngle cliUd living in the workhouse at 
the yw’S end- ^hat such a state of tlyngs as this 
emm b^<ex{Kwed, and not be corrected,seetn8 

hardly credibm; yet sn^ is (he fact: it demanded 
inate‘tlHmiheewn!|y|nuipw^TOranceof Mr. Haa- 
iwy to sn^aUeipfo me eoa^ion of the London poor. 
HqWlwww^l^the «l being partially 

' (S#l} Jti&.bWwSfeiW, by hi%osm exertions, 

^ ^ nwliament to 
Atow bvUa; by. fhe ,tmo «f whioh, ui'1781, 
: Irithth ^ tnQs.bf toortriity was com- 

Polish'urSimUal list of all the 
reeMitH dischtolged, dmnised under 
^ care; and'^ (he othM, all in&nts 



belonmg to the same parishes were directed to 
nursed under speehd guardians imtil the ^e of six 
years, at a certabi distance foom town. 

In 1789 a deputation of merchants from the city 
of London, with Mr. Horn, the banker, at their 
bead, requested Lord Bute that smne beneficial 
notice might be taken of Mr. Hanway by govern¬ 
ment. The result of thw application was his ap¬ 
pointment, during same year, to be a emnmis- 
nioner for victuairiiig the navy. Upon the enlarged 
income thus produced, he took a bouse in Ked 
Lion-square, and lived in a etyle which enabled 
him to attoact the pleasures of a more social ae- 
^ quainlance. Though the duties of the situation 
‘ were urgent for ms years, he contrived to find 
lebure for other avocations, of which tiie more me¬ 
ritorious were the establishment of a lock hospital 
at the west end, and Bwine schools throughout the 
kingdom. 

In 178.^ his health beg^ to decline, and he re- 
ugned his situation, but was, notwithstanding, per¬ 
mitted to receive his full salary. In this easy state 
, of retirement, he still continued as active as usual j 
in charitable concerns; until a disorder in the i 
bladder superinduced a strangury, whioh put a 
period to his existence September 5, 1788. 

His biographer asserts, mat nothing in life became 
him more than the hying, and certainly he seems 
to have met his end with creditable equanimity. 
He bore a tedious and painful illness witliout im¬ 
patience or complaint: when assured by his phy¬ 
sicians that a recovery was hopeless, he sent for 
his tradesmen, and paid them with his own hands, 
bade his friends in Ismdon adieu in person, and 
took leave of those in the country by letter. After 
receiving the sacrament, and offermg his body to 
the surgeon for dissection, if any benefit eouLd be 
derived from the op. ration, he discoursed upon tiie 
state of his afiairs, heard his will read, gave up hb 
keys, and expired in a riiivering fit at midnight. 

The life of Jonas Hanway presents no exhibition 
of original talents or signal deeds, hut, notwith¬ 
standing, is far from destitute of a beneficial moral. 
Without genius or learning, he had good sense, 
strong feelings, and a readiness of speech, which 
enabled ium to discover, pursue, and exemplify 
many a vitiuable object in a manner as honourable 
to himself as important to others. That he bad 
some vanity, and tinted his character with not a few 
traits of the busy-bsdy is evident; but if he tronblod 
the world to tiresomeness upon some matters, he 
contribqted to tlie good of his species in other, re. 
spects, mich are by no means to be held despicable, 
because eeldcm<attendcd to by more gifted minds. 
One prominent trailCof his character deserves uni¬ 
versal imitation; all that he ooul^do he* was always 
ready to do; and no man Slhiidd mdite a pamphlet, 
make a speech* or wade tiirough the onorons 
labours of solicitation which have long been indis- 
Mosahly requisite to tiie getting any thing up in 
London, witii more sanguiiio perseverance or hap- 
pior address than he uniformly dispiayed. Moat of 
tile undertakings iit wfedch he took an active share 
have already been alluded to, and some idea of hb 
indefatigahinty as a writer may be entertmned 
from tiie fact, tiiat he began to print in 1753, and 
at tiie time of fab death was the author of no leas 
tiian aixty-four books and pampUets upon one 
subject or aitother. 



EPHRAIM CHAMBERS. 


SIR R. TAYLOR. 


A PLAIN tablet of white n»rb]e, aurmoonted by an 
urn, in the Poeta’ Conior, beam the following in¬ 
scription, in which equal praises for being a nmt- 
rate architect and an active justice of the pesce, 
are mingled together without oithw discrimination 
or taste. * 

Sacred to the memory * 

Of Sir Robkbt Tatlob, Knt. 

Whose works 

Entitle him to a distinguished rank , 

In the first chtss 
Of Jiritidi ArclAteeti. 

He was eminently useful to the Public 
As an active and impartial Magistrate; 

He rendered himself deservedly dear 
To his'i'amily and Friends 
By tbe uniform exercise 

Of every social and domestic Virtue. 

He dM on the 26th day of September, 1788, . 

Aged 70 years. 

Sculpture and architecture used to form, not 
very long ago in England, a common profession. 
The'Wbject-matter of the labours of the sculptor 
and architect being, in a liteml sense, tlie same— 
stone-cutting and shaping, it seems to have been 
held for a time, that the two arts ougbi to proceed 
hand in hand, and be inseparable. Gibbs and Kent 
carried this union to the greatest extent: the name 
of the former is associated with seven, and that of 
the latter with four monuments in the Abbey. ^ Sir R. 
Taylor, whose life and labours we are now briefly to 
notice, has more legitimate pretensions than either 
of those artists to high rank both as a sculptor and an 
architect, for he began life as a statuwy, and after¬ 
wards, abandoning the practice of^tiiat profession, 
confined himself to architeetore, in which he ac¬ 
quired a fair reputation and birge fortune. He wm 
bum and studied under Sir H. Cheere. After visit¬ 
ing Rome he returned to England, and sottied into 
good practice. The monument of Captain Come- 
wnll, already described at page 137i ^nd that of 
General Quest in the north tmnsept, the statue of 
Britannia at the Bank of England, and the bas- 
relief on the pediment of the Mansion ttonse, are 
specimens of his ability as a scglptur. But he soon 
gave up this art altogether, and devoted liimself 
exclusively to architecture, in which he ^quired a 
I higher cluu'acter. The vilbi built fdr Si# Charles 
I Asgiil at Richmond, and Gorhambpry, built for 
Lord Grimston, and tlio bridge at Henley (m 
Thames, have been generally commended as taste¬ 


ful and appropriate structures. His public em- I 
ploymeuts were exceedingly numerous and pro¬ 
fitable. As architect to the Bank, ho added con¬ 
siderably to that edifice, which has since been 
externally rebiult by Sir J. Soane. He succeeded 
Sir W. Chambers* at the Board of Works, and was 
Surveyor to the Admiralty, Greenwich and the 
Foundling Hospitals, and various other public bodies 
and institutions in different parts of tile kingdom. 
Occupations so iiumeoraus argue uneororaon industry 
as well as talent, and of this virtue and ite usual com¬ 
panions, frugality and tcmpeftuice, Sir R. Taylor 
was a rare example. Ho rose every morning at four 
o’clock, and, to save time, always travelled at sight, 
satisfying nature with the repose obtained in his 
carriage. His food was always plain, and his use of 
it moderate. The fruits of this system of life were 
euuspicaous. His death did not take place until 
he was seventy-four years old, and although he 
had not more than eighteen pence when he began 
life, he left behind him a fortune of 186,0001. In 
I 7 IB ho was ehosen Sheriff of London and Middle¬ 
sex, on w'hich occasion he was knighted. 

• Sir William Cbambers was biried, but has no monu¬ 
ment, is the Poeta’ Corner; another proof, in addition to 
the many we might elte U> show, (Mt the honour! of Weat- 
minatcr Abbey have not always been proportioned to the 
merits of those on whom they have been conferred, As the 
architect of Someiyet House, one of On, lew public boildings 
in London worthy of belonging to a metropolis; and as the 
author of a “Treatise on Civil Architecture," the beet work 
of the kind produced by the profession up to the period of his 
death, his claima to posthumous distinction cannot be con¬ 
sidered inferior to those of other architects who are more 
conspicuously commemcratod here. Sic William Chambers 
was of Scotch descent, and bom at Stockbolm, In Sweden. 
He received his educaiion at lUiion, in Yorkshire, and 
tegan life as a mercantile sailor, visiting China in the capa¬ 
city of 8uperv*rgo to some Swedish ttaden. He afterwards 
settled in Lwidon, and was very successful as a draughtsman. 
Lord Bute, towoom he was introduced, procured him the 
place of drawing* master to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George III., a fertunate apiiointment, which led to his snb- 
sequeift employment as Royal Arohitect and Surveyor-gene¬ 
ral. He excited some sensation by introducing a taste for 
the Chinese style of gardening and building, upon which he 
published a work, keenly attacked in the celebrated “He¬ 
roic Epistles to Sir W. Chambers.” Lord Besborough’s villa 
at Roehampton was one of the earlimit, and the Marquis of 
Abeicorn's mansion at Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, one 
of the stateliesi of his wqtks. Sit William was treasurer to 
the Royal Academy, a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and died aged eix^-nlne in 


EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, F.R.S. 


Multis pervuIgatuB, 

Faucis notug, 

Qui vitam inter lucem et umbnun, 
Nec erudituB nee idiota, 

Literis dedituB, transegit; eed nt homo 
Qui nihil humani aliouum a se putat. 
Vita aimul ac laboribiu functus, 
Hie reqiueBcere volnit, 
Epbraim Chambbub, F.B.S. 

Obiit XV. Mail, mdccxl. 


Common to many, known by few, 

Who between light and shade. 

Neither learned iiur simple. 

Passed a life devoted to literature; 

But as a man held nothing human foreign from 
bis cause, 

His days and labours togetiicr dischargedi 
Here wished to rest 
EraBAiii Chambbhs, F.R.S. 

He died May xv. Mneext. 

p 2 


WESTMINSTER ABBEV. 


Sq^ }b the epiti^ (« a marble tablet, executed 
by R Hedm, ia tm north cloister; and had it also 
informed me rotder that Uie subject of it was the 
eom]nler of ihe hrst Cyoliquedia edited in Great Bri> 
Uia, it might be quoted as the moat vaiuable and 
paneot ig>eeiinen of necrological corapositim upon 
record. For, although the name of Chambers is 
desfflrvedly urdl known, although his literary exer- 
taons have lU ways been duly esteemed, and although 
hia existence is almost within the memory of man, 
jret ia there littie known of him but what is briefi^ 
comprised in the preceding lines, which are hu 
own composition. Thus his epitaph, though short, 
is^ in strict truth, all but a complete summary of 
hu life; and the meagre additions that can be 
tacked to it can onl^ be considered as a commen¬ 
ted upon the text. 

Tie only account of him being the one in the 
Biogmphia Britannica, tlie following particulars ore 
solely compressed from that valuable work. He 
waa bom at Kendal, in the oounty pf Westmore¬ 
land, but in what year has not hitherto been ascer¬ 
tained, His parents were ^piakcrs, and he was 
bred up to their religions tenets, thoimh be never 
appesrs, when arrived at manho^, citW to have 
profess^ or observed them; nor, indeed, to have 
attached much consequence to any sect or parti¬ 
cular creed. Neither the place nor the nature of 
his fir«>t education afe known, but it seems reason¬ 
able to infer, from toe modest persuasion of his 
family, that it incluaed no greater accomplishments 
than are generally considered uecessary for a mer¬ 
cantile life. It has been asserted, however, that he 
went for a short time to a school ki^t by tlie father 
of the learned Bishop Watson, at Kendal. He was 
apprenticed to Senex, a globe-maker, in London, 
and during his residence with that skilful mechanic 
is said to have imbibed the partiality for ewientific 
pursuits, which so significantly distinguished the 
maturity of'his care». Here again we are unin¬ 
formed, whether he remained with his master dur¬ 
ing the whole period of his apprenticeship, or 
whether he left him before the expiration of that 
term, the conjecture has been haaarded that 
he served out the usual time; and not imW digested 
the project of a general Dictionary of arts and 
sciences, but actually wrote several of the arUcles 
for it behind his counter. It has also been held 
probable, that he founded his knowledge of too 
sciences, and cultivated a general style of compo¬ 
sition during hts apprenticeship; and that disco¬ 
vering the inttiat^ sonrees of literary emc^meut, 
ihrottgb tile medium of the periodical plications, 
be was fortunate enough to establish sui^ a con¬ 
nexion with them, as enabled hfau to enter upon 
the fnirsuits of authorship witii a fair prospect of 
'beiBg able to derive a subidstence from it 

The first independent residence Cb^ben is 
loaowa te have possessed was apartments in 
Gray’s Init, Lmi^; and in them he continued to 
reeids ^ remainder ef his days. The first 
edition ef hw rGyelopsBdia” appeared, in 2 vols. 
foBb. in 172 s, Ihmig^ the dedication to the king 
beaiw the wfo df Qc^ier 16, lf27. It was 
pubiMted W »t four guineas a Bet, 

and nfeed Ihe auaKn* he Mgb ia reputation, that he 
badjlthe lioadur: of. hefa|g itiestted foto tiie Boyid 
SoiMy,. Novembme 0,17^. yeark passed away 
befe^ a sseimd' wtthaddHions tmd cor¬ 

rections, was caHedjj^ h^the MtMwquent editioos 


sueeeeded with a mwe tettwtoble rs{H*dicy; for the 
third was required hi ITMj the very year after the 
second; the fourth in l741, and the fifth ih 1749. 

The sale of a work is the sure proof of its value, 
and no bad one of its merits: troia the foregoing 
stetement^ therefore, it may properly be "fiirmed, 
that Chambers deserved considerable praise. The 
conoeption was not entirely miginal in our lan¬ 
guage; ftar HarrisV* Lexicon Teonnicum,” thou^'h 
Ciore confined in its plan, and compressed in its 
size, had preceded the “Cydopwdla” with popular 
success. Neither can it be admitted ’bnt Ciiam- 
bers was the fittest author in point of capacity or 
acquirement fur improving tiiis example. Never¬ 
theless, if we are to hel' >e ^and there appears no 
contradictory evidence on the point before us) that 
he was a selvtacght scholar, we m.. 8 t then award 
him the meed of piercing and even jrigiual talents; 
while in gratitude we are bound to respect him, for 
presenting to his countrymen a*»"'iBt useful publi¬ 
cation in a form so commanding, that minds of 
greater power made the undertaking complete as 
soon as a decent opportunity admitted their emula- 
tory labours. The •nost disparaging censure pro- 
noonoed against it is, that it was a servile compila¬ 
tion; and that there is some truth in th» charge 
cannot be denied, though the editors 01 tbi French 
“Fncyckptfdie ■’ wlio urged it with the greatest 
acrimon) nade it witn the least grace. Chambers 
certainly i. racted and copied witliout any scnipu- 
losity, but ne did not pilfer from hisnvals; whereas 
the French compilers were nearly as free in draw- 
it^g without acknowledgment from their native 
authors, as he was in making use of his own coun¬ 
trymen. Chambers borrowed at home because 
there tlie loan was most easily effected; and the 
French, because they detected in his pages a large 
mass of materials which their own praiseworthy 
production contained, immediately accused him of 
piracy; an absurd charge, which involves the asser¬ 
tion tiiat Great Britain had no native writers who 
treated ontiiearteaud sciences. The only foreigner 
from whom Chambers translated to any great extent 
was Wolfius, and «,(tcr this admission, there remain 
but two serious objections to tiie mamier in which he 
executed his labours. The first, that by concealing 
his authorities he assumed a character of origina¬ 
lity which did not belong to him, deserves all the ' 
reprobation it has received; but the second, that 
by an iniudicioussefection of heads he has confused 
he es.senGe of his matter, does t appear to be so 
well groKuded; for it is p^pably the interest of such 
a series of vuiuuee to disperse information into the 
greatest alphabetical^variety possible. Here, there¬ 
fore, we can only revert to that estimate,of Cham¬ 
bers’s merits which has been ahisady summed up: 
he ia more to be^commendedllir what be led others 
to do, than for what be did himself; at the same 
time that the circumstances under which he worked 
afford clear evidence of a ^roug and penetrating 
understanding. 

The " Cycloptedi%” 1$ a book which grew in value 
and increased in mmte alnkrnt year by year: some 
mention, therefore, of ite oontmuoua history may 
periiaps be introduced with propriety aa well as 
interest in this alcetefa of the life of ite parent. 
While a tiixth edition was in contoupi^on, the 
proprietors rettdved to enlarge the ctmtente by a 
snpplemrat in 2 Vida, ftdio, and far the execution of 
thn addition fixed upon tiie late George l^wia 



MPHHAIM CKAMBEBS. 


Secrtt. 1%attp^niiao’8{nreifemciii, rmwevei^ Rbout 
the fl&iBe Htiie. to. the Jxmt nf 8nb-preceptor to 
George then Prmoe of WaleR, prevent^ bun 
hrom contiirauig in the ehief ms: 'la^einent of the 
ooocem. His autiea were thifol u'e 'ransferred to 
Dr. John Hill, lUd die tnipplemeut waa thus printed 
with both names. In process of time,, it was Jeter- 
nii»ed to condense the whole into a new work, and 
arier some unimportant changes of editors, the 
design waa entruMed to the latJ^Dr. Abraham Reo^. i 
The impression tlius produced waa for several yeans 
decidedly the best wt ussessnd. It began to ap¬ 
pear wcekl" in 4to numbers, during die year 1778, 
and was conmleisid iu 1785> its sale was extensive, 
and its repu.-.tinn standard: it received material* 
additions as new discoveries exploded ancient doc¬ 
trines, and was perfected in eighty parte, which was 
I bound up in rty volm les. 

Resummg le lift of Chambers, it remains le 
observed, th. although the Cycloosedia was 
evidently the principal occupation m his hit, and 
must bo considered the sole basis of liis reputation, 
yet his labours were by no means confined to this 
one undertaking. He took an autive share in eon-* 
ducting the “ Literary Magazine,’' an unsuccessful 
periodical, set up in 1735; and also joined with 
Mr. J'artyn, formerly professor of botany at the 
University of Cambridge, in preparing an abridged 
tnuislatiui, of those philosophies' transactions which 
were printed uy the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. This work did not appear until 1742: it 
consisted of five volumes 8vo, and by no means 
fulfilled the expectations which had been formed of 
its deserts. Martyn, in a subsequent publication, 
was ungenerous enough to avow that the censure 
applied to Chambers’s portion of the task; but this 
assertion is to be cautiously entertained, for, as the 
latter was dead when the volumes went to press, 
the former must have edited them, and by conse¬ 
quence should have corrected what he could not 
approve, particularly as there seems to have been 
ample time allowed him for tlie purpose. One other 
work has been ascribed to Chambers, namely, the 
translation of tliat excellent French treatise on 
lierspective, which is generally styled the “Jesuits’.” 

It waa originally sold in 4to, is decently executed, 
and has passed through several editions. 

Upon the face of these statements it is manifest, 
that Chambers must have spent a life of sincmliu 
industry; but the fact is estaWishe by tuore posi¬ 
tive proof; for his amiuiiieusis has deciared, that 
between the years 1728 and 1732, his writings 
filled no leas Aan twanty folio volumes,* so closely 


copied out, that the contents would at least have 
exuded, in print, to thiriy volumes of the same 
nae,. With tuKdi habits, hu health suffered consi¬ 
derably, and he was at last compelled, by die re¬ 
monstrances of his physicians, to exchange the con¬ 
finement of his chambers in Gray’s Inn, for the 
purer air of the suburbs. He accordingly took 
lodgings at Canonbury House, Tsliiigton; whence, 
not I'eceiving the necessary relief, he was obliged 
ito make a journey into the South of France. Ibis 
excursion wrought some benefit: be retntned to 
England, and again resided at Canoubuiy House. 
Ill these quarters, howeve% his old complaints re¬ 
turned with a violence bis cofistitution was unable 
to resist, and a quiet death quickly ensued. As his 
life- was retired, so his obsqquics were modestly 
respectable; his grave was excavated immediately 
under the tablet already described. 

The peroration to Chambers’s Life in Dr. Jikin’s 
Biographical Dictionary, is expressed with so much 
truth and precision, tlmt it is almost literally ex¬ 
tracted here:— 

“ It is remarkable,” says the nriter, “ that no 
part of the foregoing narrative makes ns acquainted 
with the time of the birth or probable age of Cham¬ 
bers. From the year 1728 to the date of his death, 
we reckon only twelve years, and it is probable that 
if he had died remarkably young, the fact would 
have been noticed. If he ^nt apprentice, as is 
usualj^at the age of fourteen, and quitted bis service 
at twenty-one; and if we ms|' conjecture that he 
was sixty years old when he died, ihera will remain 
a chasm of twenty-seven years, concerning which 
we have no account, except we allow the interval 
to have been filled up by the composition of bis 
great work. The intellectual character of Chambers 
appears to have been wgaeity and attention: his 
application was indefatigable; but it seems rather 
to havn been the application of a man of business, 
than of a philosopher ardqpt in the pursuit of dis¬ 
coveries. To read, lo undcretaiid, and to commu¬ 
nicate, appears to have been the only concern of 
liis life He itas an excollent teacher, but we have 
no proof that bo was any thing more, or that the 
plan of his occupation permitted him to strike into 
any new paths. His temper was cheerful, but im- 
" ^upus; liis mode of life reserved, economical, and 
regular—a virtue which was tlie more heavily im¬ 
pressed upon his nature^ inasmuch as the emolu¬ 
ments he received from his literary labours were 
trifling in comparison with the profits derived by 
the bwksellers from their sale.” 


* EDWARD COOKE, R. N. 


Edwxsd Cooke, a captain in the Royal Navy, is 
commemorated by a la^e tabular monument, neatly 
executed by Bacon, junior, in the chapel of St. 


encircling his colours. From the clouds above ap¬ 
pears a half-body bust of Victory descending with 
a wreath, and undemeatfa the engagement in which 
he fell is delineated. At the one side stands an 
el^bant, and at tiia other a tiger; Hie former 
embleinaHcal of India in general, the latter of 


BengaL which was the scene of the acHon here 
illustrated. This is a pleasing performance boHi 
in design and execution, the insipid personification 
of Victory excepted. It can ’lever cease to be a 
matter of censure and regret, that in handling 
facts so striking as those here pourtrayed, truth 
should be confounded with fiction, and the moral 
cxritemeut of a great and virtuous example be 
enervated by unnatural illustration and ihcon- 
aisLait imagery. The inscription is thus en¬ 
graved*— 



\?ESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


This numument was eroded by 
' The Em Imou Comaant 
Aa a gmtefbl teMutlooy to the vab>ur aad eminent 
mvioesof 

CAFtiiR Edward Cookb, oommander of bis 


Who on the let of ftlareli, 1799, after a long and 
weU-ionteBted engagement, 

Gaptored La Forte, a French frigate of very 

Boperior force, * 

In the Bay of Bengal, 

An event not more splendid in its achievement, 
than importuot in its result 
To the Br&isA trade in Ihdia. 

He died in consequence of the severe wounds he 
received in this memorable action, 

On the 23d of I^y, 1799, aged 29 years. 

ToHhis brief account a few historical events are 
all that can be added to make up a biographical 
sketch. Neither Ole date nor locality m Cooke’s 
birth have been particular)^ in those publications 
which are commonly devoted tp bii^|;raphical notices 
of naval men, and even the csroumstanees of his 
parentwe have been differraitiy related. It has 
been sam toat he was a son of the memorable c-r* 
cumnavigator bearing the same name; but that 
representation is erroneous: his father was Colonel 
Cooke, who married q^ster of Admiral Boyer, and 
was a niaj^strate and Member of Pariiam^t for 
the county of Middlaiex, The period of Edward’s 
admisBion to the navy, and the character of his 
early services and promotions are facts, like the 
time and manner of his birth, not cpecified in the 
navM histories. He was made a lieutenant in 1790, 
and was with that rank attached to Lord Hood’s 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and there entrusted 
with a secret expedition to Corsica. In 1793, he 
was again commissioned by the same commander 
to pass throijgh the Fi|pch fleet blockaded before 
Toulon, and enrage the town to surrender to the 
British; an arduous labour, whieli he executed 
with prudence, intrepidity, and uucoess. Being 
next privately hurried iuto Sardinia to raise a body 
of retoforcemeute, he speedily returned with 2500 
effective men. As an acknowledgment of ^ese 
services, he was gazetted a Post Captiun dyring 
the following year ; and in 1796, appointed to La 
Sybille, a frigi^, carrying forty-four guns. It was 
on boaid of this vessel, and at the head of a small 
squadron, that he soon after salted upon that des- 
iiration in the JSut, fnUn which he never re¬ 
turned. 

In this quarter of the giobjp he was particularly 
active during the year 1798; aa the 12th of Janu¬ 
ary he captured a coaster off Luconia, from which 
took 4^ dollars ; and on 'the next day entered 
the harbour of Manilla, where, by deluding the 
enemy into a briiof that his vessels weft French, 
he beimded aiiit made ptizee of seven boats armed 
with swivels sod gmat guns, and manned with 232 
men. Ihk sqimeAS led to no greater consequences, 
for it was foomiiBatoly disiMvered, that of two 
lar^ money.Miipa which vfiR'e the principal ob¬ 
jects iff pursuit, tbe . Qim bad disembarked her trea¬ 
sures, 1 ^ the o^er. Ihyoot at Manilla, but at 
Cavita. Proeee^thig, alOfug the coast, 

he atxlved' befme tffo pf Samhoonjpui at the 
(dose M ilm mcmtb, and made aa attempt to carry 
the place liy sttam, aducfa, afttf a asuir|«aiuHimide 


of two hours, was abandoned as impracticable. 
The remainder of th^car wu occupied in pro¬ 
tecting the convoy to Cmina. 

Early in tho year 1799, notice was given that a 
French frigate of the firrt rate and superior for<m 
had seriously annoyed our Indian trade, and Cap¬ 
tain Cooke immediately set sail on a cruize. On 
the evening of the 28th, ke was drawn into Balaaore 
roads, by the flashes of some guns in the distance, 
sod there found La''Forte, French frigate, moiuit- 
mg forty-four guns, and having eight prizes in tow. 
The vessels came in sight about half-past ten o’dock, 
and the frenchman affected to bring La Sybille to 
by firing a shot, which was ineffectually followed 
"by a second and a third gun. By this time the ships 
were within bul, and Aihniral de Serci, tlie French 
oommander, a gallmit veteran in his sixtieth year, 
ordered his adveiwry to strike. In answer to 
this Summons Cooke closed upon the enemy so 
boldly, that his main yai-d ann„lay between their 
main and mizen masts. In this situation he opened 
his first broadside: it carried away sixty men, and 
so powerfully was his fire kept up, that the French 
'were driven three times from their liatches. Be 
Serci was killed, and the chief command devolved 
upon the first lieutenant, an enthusiast, who fought 
with singular bravery, and excited bis men in the 
most passionate temxi. Ere long, he too fell, and 
with him drooped the spirit of opposition: Cooke 
meantime continued his fire, and worked immense 
havoc; the larboard, starbo^, and main shrouds 
of the LaF'orte were, with the exception of a single 
pair, all shot away; and, as a last resort, tlie French 
endeavoured to prevent their capture by flight. In 
this effort their masts went overboard and they 
were thus reduced to the necessity of crying out for 
quarter, after a resistance, which endured with 
great bravery, for an hour and forty minutes. 

The advantages resulting from this engagement 
to the East India Company were very considerable; 
they recovered possession of eight merchantmen 
valuably laden, and had the neighbouring seas 
cleared of a daring enemy. The present, however, 
like many another victory, was dearly acquired. 
A grape-shot, of the largest size, had passed through 
the fleshy part of Cooke’s arm, penetrated through 
the side, and escaped near the spine: he received 
another wound in the breast, and a tliird in the 
ribs. Those injuries occasioned a violent fever, 
witli ail exfoliation of shattered bones, under which 
he lay delirioaa for two and twenty days. Some 
hopes of his recovery were entertoined during the 
month of April, but he relapsed iuto a state of dan¬ 
ger, and expii^ at Calcutta, after great sufferings, 
on the 20th of May/ The body was interred at 
Calcutta, with naval and military honourZ', and the 
respect due to his name and>«bilities was testified 
by Hie erection of that monument at home, which 
has been described at the head of this article. 

A character for superior skill, daring, and: for- 
titiide, is estahlished in the few' incidmits whkdi 
connect thisoumnuu^ togetiier; but tliese were not 
the only virtues for which the name of Capt^ 
Edward Cooke was eheruhed, or bis fate lamented. 
There Was a modesty in his private conduct, a 
hiunmliity in his aotioot, and a moderation in the 
Rito he always made of antiiority, deserving the 
highest pnuse. It was always his care to abstain, 
as much as possible, from making mere money 
prizes t a sense of the distress wlwh unoffending 
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iadividuak thus de{>rived of their fint>mefi are 
destined to suffer, led him to this. The msnuer, 
too, in which he treated prisoners was ilberid in 
the extreme: he held them under ri^q^teunt for as 
short a time as possible; ho outertaiaed them 


during the intervsl with ceremonious hoi^itaJity; 
and, u^n liberatmg tiiem, used to decline to exact 
a parole, because he held it dishonourable to inea* 
pacitate any man from serriug his country. 




JOHN E^^CON, R.A. 


John Bacon, sculptor and Roy^ Academician, was 
the son of a clotliworkcr, and hom in Southwark, 
November 24, T740. lu his ,in&ncy he had two 
narrow escapes from a violtant death; fw when 
only five years old, he fell into a soapboiler’s pit, 
and must have perished had not a man accidentally 
entering the yard, obi»rved the top of his head 
above the lees, and drawn him out. Socm after he 
fell under a cart In the street; the wheel went over 
his right band, but two projecting stones intercept* 
ed its weight, and tiie limb was fortunately saved 
from being crushed. It has been asserted, as & 
generally toe case with men who have distinguished 
themselves in toe arts, that he evinced an early 
prop^ity to drawing; but it is more probable that 
his talents were not only first excited, but entirely 
developed by his being bound i^prenticeat the age 
of fourteen to a ptjrcelain merd^nt named Crisp, 
in ^w Churchyard, Cheapside, where he was 
taught to paint on eartlieuware, and afterwards 
occasionally employed upon the decorations wrought 
at a manufactoiy of china, belonging to toe same 
gentleman, at l.ambeto. In tiiis occui>ation he 
enjoyed the opportunity of occasionally noticing 
various models which the sculptors of the day were 
in the habit of sending to be btumt. Thus from 
the moulding of shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
tlieir crooks and lambs, the idea suggested itself to 
him of imitating the models, and attempting ttie 
bolder fonnations of art. After some rude efforts, 
he applied himself to discover a moia duiable 
means of preserving the fruits of his labour; 
and succeeded after many trials and persevering 
efforts in constructing statues in a ccmiposition 
of artificial stone superior to any in previous use. 
The first work for wbitto he challenged attention 
in this line, was a small figure of ^eace, after 
the antique, which he produced iu and such 
was his skill, that between the years 17<i3 and 
17(16, he obtained no less than nine ptemiuma from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arte. When 
toe term of bis apprenticesiiip was expired, bis 
name and connexion were «ufficicmt to euable him 
to establish a manufactory of his own; and he set 
to work on th^premises which have since acquired 
so high a reputation, and havetoeen more recimtly 
known as belonging to Mrs. Coode. 

Bacon was three and twenty before he greppled 
with solid marble, and as his proficiency hitherto 
h^ been chiefly self-acquired, so was he in his new 
pursuits entirely self-taught. The first difficulty 
tliat threatened to arrest his progress, was his 
igncuonce of any manner by which he could transfer 
the form of his model to toe stone, a task which is 
technically called "getting out the points.” Fur 
this purooae he taxra bis ingenuity, and ere long 
preduced an instrument or matoiue which l»s sinw 
grown into general use in toe profession, both in 


England and on the continent. When about twenty- 
eight years old, ho removed his residence from the 
city, where the connexions of bis family were oen- 
centrated, to the west end tiie town, rs a neigh¬ 
bourhood more conducive to sueCeas in his prom- 
sion. It was also about this time that he attended 
the lectures in the Boyal Academy, then rihiently 
chartered, and received his first regular instractions 
in the art of modelling souipture. In 1769 he ob¬ 
tained the first gold medal ever given by that body, 
was admitted an associate in the following year, 
and at toe ensuing exhibition raised his reputation 
to tile first tank of English sculpture, by a statue 
of Mars. This production attracted the favourable 
notioi' of toe Archbishop of York, who was thinkmg 
at the time of presenting a bust of George III, to 
the Hall of Clirist’s Chnrc^Coll^e, Oxford. For 
this work the archbishop introduced Bacon to toe 
kuig,*and a judicious eumpiitocnt paid by the latter 
upon toe occasion lias been preserved. The king 
inquired if be had ever been out of toe kingdom, 
and being answered in toe negaiiv<«,replied, "I am 
not sorry for it; you wUl do England the greater 
credit.” 

The manner in which tiiis bust was finished gave 
so much satisfaction, that orders now came fast 
upon Bacon from the most biflueutial quarters. 
The king desired bun to another bust for the 
University of GSttingen; tiiis was followed by a 
third, and a fourth was soon ^tcr ordered for the 
meeting-room of the Soci^of Antiquaries. The 
dren Olid MU> ws of Christ Church also engaged him 
to add to the collection of busts with which they 
honour the mor4 conspicuous members of their 
eoljege; and ho modelled, amongst others, toe heads 
of General Guise, the Bishop of Dublio, and the 
Primate of Ireland. In 1773 be presented the 
Society for toe Encouragement of Arte wito tlie 
two striking statues in plaster which ornament their 
groat room, and which were acknowledged by a 
formal vote of thanks, and their large gold medal 
inscribed, ^ Eminent Merit.” In 1776 he was em¬ 
ployed by toe (jovernors of Guy’s Hospital, in 
Irouthwark, to model the statue of their founder, 
which now stands in the square of that building, 
and soon after he was chosen to erect the monu¬ 
ment of Bunk, Earl of Halifax, in Westminster 
Abbey. The works confided to his care, about this 
period, were either ordered or completed somewhat 
in the following rotation:—marble urn, sacred to 
the memory of the great Eari of Chatham, placed 
by the direction of his countess in the garfons at 
Burton Pyusen^ Sotnersetehire; a monument in 
celebration of too gallantw of Major Pierson, 
voted by toe inhabitants of Jersey; aiid a statue of 
Judge Blackston% tor Ail Souls' College, Oxford, 
The more memorable of his exhibitious at toe 
Academy about the same time were his statues of 
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Hus and Yen^ k eoloSBal bust of Jupiter, a 
eoloasal psrtoii&ai&Ht of the river Thames, and a 
moBuotent subsMheutiiy placed in the cathedral of 
Bria^ toe Mrs. Rtaper, once so celebrated as the 
Eliaa Sterne. . , 

During the jmwreas of tliese occupations he had 
become a Royal Academician; but periiaps a more 
convincing aisuxance of the superiority of lion’s 
tMente, is to be drawn from the result of his com¬ 
petitions with other artists. Bacon’s success ins 
tenders of tliis description was singukrly happy; 
out of sixteen instances in which he proposed for 
prufessianal employment, he only failed once in 
carrying off the palm. It was in this honourable 
way that he obtained the grant for executing that 
masterpiece of his ai;^, the monument to the Earl 
of Cha^am, in Westminster Abbey; and few have 
ever contemplated its effect who could deny that 
the e#ecution of it was eminently worthy of an 
occasion so exciting, and of a subject so exalted. 
As the work of a man, who acijuired his excellence 
with hut few advantages from srientific example or 
instruction, uid with no assistance whatever from 
foreign travels or Italian study, it must ever hold 
a high place in Ettglirii sculpture, and rank as one 
of the most vriuable proofs we pMsess, cff the growth 
of natural ability, and the strength of British talent 
unassisted by any other than its own powers, and 
the limited resources gf a domestie education. As 
frequent notice is taken of the more consid^hle 
of Bacon’s productions in this vcdume and its*com¬ 
panion, we shall not enlarge here upon the number 
or character of his works. The more celebrated of 
those not already specified are the sfatue of Lord 
Chatham, in the Guildhall of London; the bronse 
group, in the square of Somerset House; the figure 
of Lord Rodney, at Jamaica; of Lady Miller, 
at Bath; of Eliott, Lord Heathfield, at Buck- 
land, near Plymouth; ^ George Pocnck, and 
Mason the pqet, and Bishop Thomas, in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey; Howard the philanthropist, Johnson, 
Sir William Jones, and General IHindas, in St. 
Panl’s; die President of the .India House, I.undon; 
a colossal group for India, In celehratiim of the 
Marquis Cbrnwallis's achievements; the equesti'ian 
statue in bronze of William HI., in St. James’s- 
mnare, Limdon, and the statue of Henty YI,, in 
EtonOuqpel. 

Bacon was a man of exelnplaiy worth in private 
life, and eminendy artisde in point of character and 
tempenmenL Ad his concCpfions were vivid, 
dtoug^ his expresrion of them was ^nerally la- 
bouxndand sometimes ohseure; bis feelings were 
strong, and hiS sympathy so q^ck as to he easily 
tears. Whatever he'undertook, he pur- 
81 ^ mtdeady> Md In a mimnw overpowered by 
{atomity of his applicatioh, the abundwice m 


his resources, and the determination of his wiU, 
His peculiarities were often carried into society 
with an exactness not always felidtouB tx agreeable. 
He would never allow a friendly visit or social in- 
teroourse on a Sunday, but sp^t the day in prayer 
and sermon with his family; and if an acquaintance 
called, no matter what Jm rank or object. Bacon 
would only permit him m speak of spiritnai grace 
and religious works, or listen to a chapter from his 
Bible. With all thiS strictness, however, was min¬ 
ted a diffidence which in general rather produced 
a smile at the eamestuesB of, than a rebuke for the 
importunity of his zeal. A more distressing conse¬ 
quence was the effect produced upon his peace of 
mind by tlie political events of the period. Bacon 
was one of those very susceptible fearers, who 
construed every motion made against the ministry, 
and every speech delivered in praise of liberty, into 
so many certain prognostics of latent treason, and 
pre-determined revolution. He toigtured himself with 
fanciful anticipatiuits of the overthrow of church 
and state, and all tlie horrors of a republican 
anarchy; braced his spirit to fight for the friends 
df order, expended his fortune on the cause of godli¬ 
ness, became one of the voluntary subscribers at 
the Bank, armed his sous and workmen in the 
defence of his conntiy, and then abandoning the 
higher departments os his profession, diverted his 
declining years by working out religious alleguries 
and moi^ fables. 

His death was sudden; he was seized with inter¬ 
nal inflammation on Sunday, August 4,1729, and 
expired on the morning of the following Wed¬ 
nesday. Daring this short interval he prepared 
himself for death with placid resignation and modest 
hope; he expressed himself contented, and died with¬ 
out pain. By a first wife, he left two sons and a 
daughter; and by a second, who survived hhn, tbree 
eons more. The two eldest cultivated the profes¬ 
sion so highly adorned by their father, and after 
obtaining several academical distinctions, put the 
finishing touches to many works which be had not 
time to complete. By his will Bacon forbad the 
vanity of all {losthumous honours at his funeral; he 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a plain 
stone inscribed with the following religious epitaph 
of his own composition, is the only ornament over 
the grave of a man whose life was principally occu¬ 
pied in deqprating tombs for others.— 

« 

John Bac»n, R. A. 

Bom 1740, died 1799. 

Whal I was as an artist, seemed to me 
Of Bom« importance while I lived; 

.But 

What I rerily was as a believer in Jesus Ghrist^ 
Is the (mly thing of imp<alHQce*to tne now. 


THE EABL OF MANSFIELD. » 


Wtuuv ^ Darid, Earl of 

Stormont, was Ixw The place of 

his birth hu been By eome 

Seone.is nsjined, by Bae regis- 

tryUMhis ,-hdirotisiim C«lirit^ Cwege, ^th. 
It I^Lofflflbw xYeolyed 


these oontradictiQns by explaimng; that the officer 
at Oxford tnistook the Scotch pronunciation 
of Perth frr Bath. How far this my have been a 
true hiupoder, it were now hard to determ in e; but 
if we. may suppose that it was young Murray him¬ 
self who fumiriied the particulm of bis birth and 
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parentage to the regietrar, die confusion vvilt still 
prevail. For it is certain that be came to London 
when onljT three years old, thiU he was educated in 
England, that he spent littie or no time in Sent* 
land, and was always free from die accent and 
dialect peculiar to that country. 'Hic'se latter fhets 
render any others of little moment; for the mere 
locality of a man’s birth is utterly inconsequential. 
The persons who bring him fn^, and bring him 
up, and the place in which he is reared, are the only 
circumstances to which the curious in metaphysics 
can trace any effect, inasmuch as it is the disposition 
which a man may be supposed to inherit from the 
bl(K)d of his progenitors, and the degr^^ in which 
character may be moulded by the prevailing modes 
of thinking and living of his earliest associates, and 
in some cases, perbaiis, by particular scenery, that 
influence may be imparted to the stages of child¬ 
hood, and interest to an account of them. 

At the age of fousteen William Murray was ad¬ 
mitted into Westminster School as a King’s Scholar, 
and speedily gave pnwfs of uncommon abilities, 
amongst which an aptitude for declamation was 
panieularly remarked. In 1723 he stood first on 
tlio list of those who competed for an election to 
Oxford, and was accordingly entered at Christ’s 
Chumli .College during that year. He took his 
degrees of B.A. in 1727, of M.A. in 1730, and soon 
after made what was then called the grand tour on 
the Continent. His name appears subscribed to 
one of the Latin poems published by tlie univer¬ 
sity to honour the memory of George I.; and in tlie 
same volume will be found another ettusiou from 
his future parliamentary rival, the great Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. This, and another collegiate exercise, 
in the seme language, upon Blenheim, are tlie only 
public evidences we possess of that poetical taste 
u|><m which Pope founded the celebrated tribute— 
“ How sweet an Ovid is a Murray lost.” 

After his return from the Contiiient, Murray be¬ 
came a student-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, and was in 
due course called to the bar. Unlike the generality 
of those who pursue the same profession, he grew 
at once into reputation, and rose rapidly in honemrs. 
His practice lay chiefly in the Court of King’s 
Bench and before tlie House of Lords; and it is 
observable, that at the very beginning bo was 
esteemed in the opinion of the public precisely as 
at the climax of his career, being regarded as one 
whose talents far exceeded his acquirements, a 
graceful and felicitous speaker, but not a learned 
lawyer. His business, however, was considerable: 
in 1738 he was retained by the city of Edinburgh 
to oppose the progress of the bill ef pains and 
penalues, by which the govAnment evinced its 
displeasure at th^ excesses of Bio Porteus mob, 
which is now best known as an incident in Sir 
Walter Scott’s b«mtiful story oTthe “Heart <rf 
Mid-Lothian.” The bill passeid into a law, and Bie 
mtincky Lord Provost and Ci^ of Edinburgh were 
heavily amerced; but Murray’s exertions so far 
fulfilled the expectation of his employers, that Biey 
afterwards presented him with fhe freedom of their 
corporation in a gold box. 

From (his period he seems to have ranked as 
one of the leamng men at the bar. In November 
1738 he married Lady EUaabeth Finch, daughter 
of the Earl of Wincnelsea; in 1743 he was ap¬ 
pointed Solicitor-general in the room of Sir John 
Strange, wid elected member of parliunent for 


Borougfabridge, in Yorkshire, an honour which 
was repeated during the years 1747 and 1784. In 
the House of Commons he gave that assistance to 
the ministry which was expected ftnm his station, 
and made his support more than ordinarily accept¬ 
able by the effect of his eloquence, which being 
characterised by fluency, temper, and a very graci¬ 
ous style, seldom failed to attract attention. For 
these qualities, as well as his official position, he 
, wfls chosen one of the managers of .the impeach¬ 
ment of Lord Lovat in 1746, a laborious and unen¬ 
viable distinction, which was in his case not a little 
increased by one of the parts which fell to his lot, 
that of replying to evidence b^re judgment was 
Molivered, and thus destroying one by mie the last 
hopes of the accused. Yet sash was the delicacy 
with which he acquitted himself of this duty, that 
he ensured the approbation of bis own party^^nd 
was even complimented by the unfortunate L* at. 
The Lord Chancellor Talliot concluded his charge 
by observing, “The abilities of the learned ma¬ 
nager who just now s]>ohe, never appeared with 
^greater splendour than at thh very hour, when his 
‘candour and humanity have been joined to those 
great abilities which have already made him so 
conspicuous, that 1 hope one day to see him add 
dignity to the lustre of the first civil employment 
ui this nation.” To this praise Lord Lovat ^ded, 
witli that air of noble good Inanonr by which the 
uluBo of Jliis life was distinguished, “ 1 tlmught my¬ 
self very much loaded by one Murray, who, your 
Lordships know, was ihe bitterest evidence ttiere 
was against me. I have since suATored from another 
Mr. Mun-ay, wllb, I must say with pleasure, is an 
honour to his country, and whose ability and learn- < 
ing is much beyond what is to be expressed by an 
ignorant man lUce mo. I heard him with pleasure, 
though it was against me. I have the honour to 
be his relation, though, perhapn, he neither knows 
it nor values it. But 1 wish tiiat his being bom 
in the North may not hinder him from the prefer¬ 
ment that his merit and learning deserve.” 

The time, Isowever, wag one of fierce distraction, 
and the Solicitor -general came in for no common 
share of obloquy. Ey one party he was disliked 
on account of his political station, and the manner 
in which he nphelu it; and to another he was not 
less obnoxious, because hi^ family were Jacobites. 
Out of the public prejudice in this latter respect a 
strange affair grew, But must have been mot a little 
vexatious to a man rising rapidly in place, and 
enjoying a ftrst-iate practice. In 1783, a Mr. 
Fawcett, tbm Recorder of Newcastle, happened to 
menBon at a public dinner, that he remembered 
the time when Dr. Johnsim, afterwards Bishop of 
Gluncester, was very ili-affeoted, and accustomed 
to drink the Pretenderis ImalBt. The story got 
wind, and iig time reached London, where it created 
so great an impression, that Mr. Pelham commis¬ 
sion a friend to ascertain its truth. Being thus 
interrogated, Fawcett declared that at sneh a dis¬ 
tance M time he could not positively remember 
whether or not Johnson had reiiily done us he had 
first sold; but that he was certain the Solicitor- 
general and his old school-fellow, Mr. Stone, h^ 
repmitedly drank the Pretender’s health upon thrir 
knees. The ministry and the king himself are all 
said to have slighted the affair; but so much was 
h talked of, that at last the Duke of Bedford 
founded a motion on it in ihe House of Lords early 
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in I79S» A debate wd a divieim took place, but 
the nutnbeta w«m never reported, nor was any¬ 
thing matertd eUelted; so that Lord Meleombe 
fairly enoi^b t«iturks in bis diary, " it was the 
worst judged; the worst executed, and the worst 
supported point tiiiat I ever saw of so much ex¬ 
pectation.’* 

Bot the troth of the character here given to this 
proceeding was more strongly evinced in the sequel; 
only a year aftorit occurred, Mr. Murray was mafie ^ 
Attorney-General, in the room of Sir Dudley North, 
who became chief-justice of the Court of King’s 
Beneh; and upon tpe'death of the latter, in 1799, 
he again Bucceeded him tn the chief-justiceship,^ 
and was created Baron of Mansfield. In this jum-* 
cial capacity he wasT not long in adding to his Mu¬ 
tation: the order to which he brought the practice 
of court, the promptitude with which business 
wss dispatched, tne fairness with which he gene¬ 
rally ohwged juries, and the regularity, moderation, 
and eloquence Srith which he.^ndunoed his judg¬ 
ment, attracted the attention of the public, and 
aecured all the praise which'a (kithfu! discharge of. 
official justice eminently deserves, and in England 
never fails to obtain. There were, however, some 
who still regarded him as more of an orator than 
a kwyer; and it cannot be denied that in his 
decisions he frequently used to roly rather npon 
an equitable rea8onl:ig of the ease, than on a rigid 
reference to the abstruse records of past litigation. 
But it must also stated, that his judgments in 
general satisfied his suitors; tor a report has been 
printed in which it is shown that, for the number 
of causes heard, there were fewer'’'m«tions for new 
trials in the C^urt of King’s Bench, as well as 
fewer appeds from its jurisdiction, during his time, 
than at any preceding interval of equal duration. 
He excelled in subtie and seductive ai^umentation 
BO much, that Lord Ashburton used to observe of 
him, ‘^when he is wrong, the faults of his reasoning 
are not easily detected; when he is right, he is 
irreustible.” 

From all this it does not seem too much to aver, 
that with his contemporaries, and with posterity, 
the fhme oi Lord Mansfield must have stood, and 
would still stand higher, if he had applied his 
talents to the kw only. But as a peer ke was 
involved in politics, as a judge he was often 
linked with the minister of the day, and biassed in 
favonr of prerogative. 'Hk ppputoity fiuctaated 
widi the yicksttudes t>f the state; until at last, after 
successively gracing the trhnnphs of principles the 
most eoaflictuig, nnd men the most opposed to each 
other, his name lost a jpreat chare of the respect in 
which it had been held b^ many of hk countrymen. 
The firrt minbterial cares upon which be entered 
were the mmt oreditahio to himself, and the most 
benefidit} t» the country; for, accepting the ehan- 
cellatWhip of the exchequer in April, 1757, he suc¬ 
ceeded in rectoneCUng the friends of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge tokOt with Mr. Fox, and thus estabikhed 
riie adminkiparion wrjiidi shed such formidable 
glory upon the ktiOr yefnot tlie relcn of Gkorge 11. 
^k tim acoonu^yMNL.hk.rwignea the exchequer 
seals holding thnriii lor two months, and was 
offdod hut deOfined inn ^ chan¬ 

cellor. This prurael^'! ^ UpM ttmdered to him 
1^1770, and once mmw’ip JlT?!, hut he consistently 
wus^it ^ ‘ 

'To pursue thie^fhUc conduct of Z^rd Mnnsfiehl 


tlurougb the reign George III., would be to 
write a history of ti^e srinisterkl conflicts which 
BO violently agitated Hie oountiy ftrom Hie first 
accession of Hiat prince to the throne, down to the 
period of hk lordship’s death. During aU that 
time Lord Mansfield never opposed the govern¬ 
ment, one only interval excepted, and tlmt was 
limit^ to the brief administration of Lord Book- 
ingham, in 1765. ^It will be easier to conceive than 
to describe animadverrions to which he sub- 
jeeted himself from the friends of the popular cause 
by uniformly supporting the American Stamp Act, 
and the war it led to, by advocating the expulsion 
of Wilks from Hie House of Cummons, and main¬ 
taining the exploded doctrine, that in all cases of 
libel the spirit and intention of the publication 
should be decided not by the ju^, but by the court 
alone. Hk conduct on the tri^ of Woodfall for 
publishing "Junius’s Letters,” turned the severe 
[len of tliat extraordinary writer against him, and 
pushed his unpopularity to its extreme point. On 
tho other hand, it k to be home in mind that Lord 
Mansfield was far from being a uniform propagator 
of arbitrary principles of government. His ad¬ 
mirers, and they are by no means few in number, 
show by quoting the opinions and decisions he de¬ 
livered from tho bench, tliat he was an enemy to 
violent exertions ol power, an opponent of many of 
the vexatious proee^ings which the intolerant kws 
then in force permitted, and, above all, that he 
befriended and suffered in the cause of religious 
toleration. He voted in favour of Hie Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Relief Bill, in 1780, and was punished for hk 
liberality by Lord Go^on’a mob, who attacked and 
burned his town-house during the furious riots of 
that year. The whole mansion, furniture, pictures, 
library, manuscripts, and deeds, were reduced to a 
heap of ashes. This injury he bore with generous 
fortitude; he had a right to recover compensation 
fimn the hundred, but he refused to seek it; and 
when applied to upon the subject, retuined a deli¬ 
cate answer, from which the following is an ex¬ 
tract :—“ Besides what is irreparable, my pecuniary 
loss is great I apprehended no danger, and there¬ 
fore took no precaution. But how great soever that 
loss raa^ be, i think it does not become me to seek 
reparation from the state. I have made up my 
mind to my misfortune as I ought, with this cuiisot 
ktion, tSiat it came from those whose object mani¬ 
festly was general confusion and destruction at 
home, in addition to a dongerons and complicated 
war abioad. If I should ky before you any account 
or computation of the pecuniary damage 1 have 
sustained, it* might ^seem a ck^ or expectation of 
being indemnified. Therefore, you will have no 
farther trouble upon this ^bjec^ from,” Ac. Ac. 

Lord Mansfipld was raised to an earldom in 
1779, and continued to discharge ins public duties, 
until increasing infirmities compelled him to resign 
in 1788. Ho lived comparatively hi retirement 
until March 20,1793, when he quietly expired at 
his seat, Caenwtx^ Hampstead. He desired in 
hk wilt that he might be privately interred in 
Westminster Abbey, and Htere accordingly hk body 
was deposited in Hie north cross akle. Tlie spot k 
indicated by a lofty monument, by Fiaxman, R. A., 
for which A. Bailey, Esq. of Lyon’olnn, left 26001. 
A robed statue of his loraHitp, seated in judgment, 
is elevated upon a ekcular pedestal of noble dimen- 
siotis! to fak left stands Justice with the etatera 
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poised; to his right, Wisdom expounding law; and 
between the two is an embletnatical tuopby eom* 
posed of his lordship’s arms, the mantie of honour, 
the fsaees, curtana, &e. To tile back the chair 
on which he sits, is affixed his motto, Uni JSqnos 
Virtuti—Equal to virtue ahme:” and undemtarth, 
circled by a wreath of laurel, is the poetical em> 
blem of Death, amongirt the ancients—^youth, lean* 
ing on an extinguish^ torch, be^een two funeral 
altars. The epitaph is not in me purest style of 
sentiment or expressiou. 

Here Muheav, long enough his cornitry’s pride, 

Is now no more than 'fully or than Hyde. 

Foretold by A. Pope, and fulfilled in the year 17tf8, 
When William Ewl of Mansfield died, hill of 
years and of honours: 

Of honours he declined msny—^those which ho 
accepted svere the following : 

He was appointed Sulicitor-gcneral 1742, 
Attomey-generM 1754, 


I Lord Chief Justice and J^on Mansfield 1756, 
Earl of Mansfield 1776. 

From the love which ho bore to tlie place of his 
early education, he desired 
To be buried in this Cathedral, 
Privately, and would have forbidden that instance 
of human vanity, the 
Erecting a monument to his memory; 

But a sum, 

, Which, witii tlie interest, has amounted to 26001., 

' Was left for that purpose by A. Bailey, Esq., of 
Lytm’s Inn, which 

At least welLmeuit mark «f esteem he bad no 
previous knowiedgo or slispieion of, 

* And had no power to prevent being executed. 
llU was the fourth srai of Dawd, fifth Viscount 
Stormont, and married 
Tlie Lady Elizabeth Fincii, daughter to 
Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, * 

By whom he had no issue ; 

Born at Scone, 2nd March, 1704; 

Died at Kenwood, 20ih Mareli, 1793. 
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James Maopbebsos, according to his account the 
translator, but in reality the author, of “ Ossian’s 
Poems,” obtained the distinction of an interment 
in tlie Poets’ Corner, by vainly providing for it in 
his will. Born during the year 1736, at liuthven, 
in Inverness-shire, he had no patrimony but the 
honour of being descended from one of the oldest 
clans iu the highlands, and was respectably edu¬ 
cated at the Universities of Aberdeen and Edin¬ 
burgh. His first eft'ort as an author was made in 
1766, when he printed a poem entitled the “ High¬ 
lander,” exhibiting some strength and imagination, 
but rude and undigested. He was destined for the 
church, but it does not appear that he was ever 
ordained, or, at least, that he ever obtained a cure. 
Little is known of his early life; but it is affirmed, 
that in 1760, he officiated as private tutor in the 
fomily of Mr. Graliam, of Balgowan. 

It wasiu this humble situation he produced a 
degree of excitement seldom equalled in the literary 
world, by publishing his “ Fragments of (Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Hi;^Iat^ of Scotland, and 
Translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language.” 
The assertion that these pieces wer<' the qpmposi- 
tion of an age not only remote, but proverbially 
barbarous; the singularity of the 8tyle,'and boldness 
of the ineidents and imageiy, dkused a general sen¬ 
sation of surprise ^d a^imtion, and the volume 
was bought up with singular avidity lioth by the 
lovers of antiquity and the muses. This impression 
was vividly uicreosed by a declaration from Mac- 
pberson, that many otner and finer pieces were 
buried in the recesses of the highlands, where his 
want of money and of leisure prevented him from 
travelling to catch them up. Asubscription there¬ 
fore was set on foot to enable him to rescue these an¬ 
cient gems from obscurity: he left his tutor’s place, 
and after some time sent forth “ Fin^,” wi epic 
poem, composed by Ossian, the sonof Fingal, King 
of the Highlands. In a year more he finished 
^Temora,” also by Ossian, and aa the astonishment 
provoked upem the appearance of the first tiausla- 


tions was deepened by these performances, a warm 
altercation upon the subject of their autiieuticity 
was Soon marshalled. • 

The Scotch, with l>r. Blair at tbeir head, sup¬ 
ported the poems as national property, and asserted 
at great iength,*aDd with cuneiderable eloquence 
and ingenuity, the correctness of Maepherson’s 
>, representations; while the English, led by Dr. 
i Johnson, vindicated the cause of literature in gene¬ 
ral by refusing to believe in tViose represeut^ions 
until the origuial poeii's were produced. They never 
were pniducitd, and therefore the question of au- 
thentieky must be considered incontestably ne^ 
tived. To suppose that poems so long, so elabo¬ 
rate, so full ol incident, refined imagination, and so 
minutely poltsb*-'' and perfect, could be pr^rved 
for ages by no other jm^um than tradition—by a 
father repeating them to his son, and that son thw 
trMisnwtting them by rote to his children, and so 
on for centuries, is unnatufal and unreasonable in 
the highest degree. Nor is it less monstrous to 
pretend that pieces abounding with the oroament, 
and all the artistic interest which the most culti¬ 
vated education and refined feelings supply, could 
liave been composed or popularised in a Wbarous 
age. This was then-fle^^ion of the unprejudiced, and 
certainly no ground of opposition could have been 
more juiUciously taken: there is not a single record 
to prove the existence of ll^gal or Ossian, and the 
Irish are as^ warm in asserting that both were Hi¬ 
bernians, as the Scutch that they were indigenous 
highlanders. The simple truth seems to be, tliat 
both in Ireland and in Scotland various legends have 
been current from timo immemorial, in which the 
names of Fingal and Ossian abmud ; these aro 
charaeterised by a wild language and romoiitic 
incidents: Macplierson lieai'd them, and adopting 
them as a basis, fashioned out of them, with won¬ 
derful akill and talent, a scries of poems after tlie 
most approved fashion, which be gave to the world 
under a name proverbially venerated among afi 
who were acquainted with the Gaelic tongue. 
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tite firtnfiaie nierita ot the poems ; 
^eiliirted »<tif mtthtisicittie a^inireni, and : 
tnuuJatloItt wetn ealiad ftmby the difibrent nations 
(rf Enrope. >Ph>f(»9ed critics discussed and com' 
mented upon them, and they were quoted as sub¬ 
stantive evidences of the manners and customs of 
antiquity by liistorians. The blind Ossisn and the 
blina HWer were feelingly arrayed together, and 
the graceless heath of the highlands was compared 
with the luxuriant groves of Parnassus, and ^r-c 
shipped as classical by thousands of impassioned'' 
votaries. As die sale of the translations increased, 
Mid the popularity of the translator rose higher, so 
the outery for the' originals grew louder, and the 
folly of allowing the question at issue to remain h 
mere matter of (qiinion, unsupported by positive 
evidence, was strongly expressed. Promises of the 
reo^ired proofs, and the production of the pieces 
saiu to exist, were repeatmlly made, until at last 
Macpherson, instead of convincing, attempted to 
sitenoe alt dntdtit by an asAimption of arrogant 
confidence. For this he was severely chastised by 
Dr. Johnson in his “ Tour through the Hebrides,’’ 
and retorted in a menacing tetter, which drew from 
the literary Colossus an indignant defiance. Before 
parting with this subject it may bo proper to ndd, 
that BO long as Macpherson lived the controversy 
was persisted in, and that it did not even cease to 
exist when he diedt The opinion now universally 
received is, that the poems are fictions, highly cre¬ 
ditable to we author’s talents beyond a doubt, but 
very discreditable to his tinith and honesty. 

Whcrevw a man finds many admirers it is his 
own fault if he does not secure some friends: Mac- 
pherson soon felt that he was possessed of talents 
for business as well as invention, and managed to 
be taken out to Pensacot, in Florida, by (Governor 
Johnson, in the capacity of secretary. He set sail 
in 17fi4, and after executing the duties of his office, 
and settling the affairs of the government, paid a 
visit to sevend of the West Indian iriands, and 
North American provinces, and returned to Eng¬ 
land in 176fi. He now reaumeU his literary avoca¬ 
tions, and after awhile ushered fbrtit an introduc¬ 
tion to the "History of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
4to. This work Im many clums to favourable 
notice; it displayed ingenious research, was ivritten 
witii elegance, but unfortunately roused many as- 
aailatits by its partiality for the legends of " Celtic 
Antiquity." 

Maophereon’s next wurk was s translation into 
poetic prose of the " Iliad and Odyssey of Homer,” 
•a elaborate waste of time and qiplication. which 

E odiioed nrither money nqp praise, and seems to 
ve tiiorottghly disgusted him with such subjects. 
His studies were now exclusively pven up to his- 
treieal and political matters, and so mtense was his 


' industiy tint he pitted a ■^' Hirihry of Great Bri¬ 
tain fern the Restmtttioti to tiie AccRstiim at the 
House of Haaovmr,’” in S vols. 4to^ to which were 
subjoined, by way of authorities, two volumes of 
"Original Papers." Tba latter consisted in the 
main of selections from tiw papers copied by Carte 
the historian from tiie “Stuart Pa^rs,” in tiie 
Scotch College at Paris; from the ps}^n belonging 
to the House of Qninswiek-Luneubuig, in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Duane, and some others procured 
by himself. This history was a compilation of merit, 
tinctured it is true by a strong partiality for the 
exiled family, and built in the main upon the re¬ 
presentation of facts given by James 11. in his 
manuscript account of his own life, yet it set a 
great many facts, formerly unknown or mistaken, 
in a just and striking light The different charac¬ 
ters were drawn with spirit and effect, and the 
reflexions were frequently judicious, and sometimes 
profound. Much offence wasrfaken at the work by 
the friends of civil liberty, but the party at that 
time in office was so well pleased with the princi¬ 
ples it developed, that they associated with the 
author upon intimate terms, and received the aid 
uf his talents as a supporter of their administra¬ 
tion. 

Finding himself thus placed under the wing of 
power, Maephersuh continued to advocate the mi¬ 
nisterial policy of the day in several pamphlets, of 
which that entitled the " Bights of Gi'eat Britain,” 
assertc'd against the claims of the colonies in 1776, 
was the best written, both in style and argument, 
and consequently the most highly praised and ex¬ 
tensively read. HU “ Short Histoi'y of the Last 
Session of Parliament,” 1779, was equally admired. 
As a reward for these services he was appointed 
to the lucrative post of secretary to the Nabob of 
Arcot, whose moltifarious businesa was then ex¬ 
tremely perplexed, and remained for years after 
unsettled. Macpherson indited several appeals 
to the public in behalf of the prince, and was then 
introduced to the House of Commons as mem¬ 
ber for Cameiford, in order to support the nabob’s 
interest. This honour was confirmed at the elec¬ 
tions for the years 1784 and 1790. Soon after this 
latter event his health began to decline, and he 
retired from public business to a seat he had built 
and named Bellevue, near Inverness, where he 
expirecLin the month of February, 1796. His pre¬ 
pay was good, and he proved true evoi in death 
to the imposition by which he had acquired a 
questionable reputatimi and fortune. He left by 
will IQOOi. for the publication of the original 
" Ossian,” 3001. more tor the erection of a monument 
to himself at Inveriiess, and the expenses of re¬ 
moving his body fixr interment teethe Poets’ Comer! 


WILLIAM MASON, M.A. 


DiSBcniT fiooing the-titmice into the Poet’s Cor¬ 
ner isa memoriat in tShito marible tffthe poet Mason. 
It is a piece of relirf n«4 over finely executed by 
Baoon, and omnneises outy a figure of Poetyy lean¬ 
ing in an eimr a medallion of the 


deceased. The inscription Utobe praised for its neat* 
ness and brevity. 

Optimo Viio 
GmjauiO Mxson, A.M. 

Poetm, 
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Si qois aUw, 

Cttto), easto, pio, 

Saenim. 

OK 7 . Apr. 1797. 

^tgt. 72 . 

Sacred 

To an excellent Man, 

WlttlAM Maso.v, 

A Poet, 

If any„ 

Chaste, oultivatM, and pious. 

He died April the 7th, llffj, 

Aged 7 a. 

William Mason, the son of a clergyman, who 
held the vicarage of the Holy Trinity, at Kingston* 
npon-HuIl, in Y^orkshire, was born in 1725. Being 
admitted in due time to St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, he took his first degree in 1745, after which, 
removing to Pembroke College, he cummeneed his 
friendship with Gray, and obtained a fellowship in 
1747 . Two years afterwards he became a Master 
of Arts. He took orders in 1754, when the patron* 
age of the Earl of Holdemesse procured him the 
place of Ghaplain to his Majesty, and the valuable 
rectory of Aston, in Yorkshire.* 

Mason’s first public appearance as an author 
oocuiTed in 1749, when he had the honour of com¬ 
posing a respectable ode for the installation of the 
Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor. This poem, 
Uiough little heeded by his Grace, was favourably 
received by the public, os was his succeeding ** Mo¬ 
nody to the Memory of Pope,” a studied, but not 
ineffective piece, in a style which has h^n long 
and deservedly exploded. "Isis,” an elegy pro¬ 
duced about the same time, was schoolboyish, and 
rejected from the subse<i|uent editions of his works. 
But his “ Elfrida,” a dramatie poem, published in 
1752, gave him permanent rank as a poet. In this, 
as well as in " Caractacus,” which followed in 1759, 
he undertook to revive the form of the ancient 
Greek drama, in all its pomp of chorus and purity 
of scenic action, a task which, though unsuccessful 
on the stage, was rewarded with high compliments 
in the closet. His genius being decidedly lyrical, 
he naturally interwove with his dialogues some 
lofty specimens of the richly ornamented ode, 
which elevated him in the publn estiination, as the 
next best composer of that kind of poetry to his 
friend Gray. In stating that he failed to inspire 
that interek which is tlm true purpose of all tra¬ 
gedy, it should be added, that he dM not intend 
his pieoes for the theatre, wRich, with a disdain 
peculiar to his li^prary character, he pronounced 
degraded beneath the level of its ancient dignity. 
Hence, the attempts which were subsequently made 
to iuti^uce them on the stage in a mutilated and 
distorted form were opposed equally to his wishes 
and his first designs; and it can haMly excite sur¬ 
prise tlut they never attained rapola^ty, thot^h 
“ Elfrida” was set to music by uu^ini, and " Ca- 
i-actacus ” by Or. Ame. 

Enjoying high reputation, he brought forward 
a volume of new odes in 1160, evidently written in 
imitation of Bie diction and imagery of his Mend 
Gray. They have neither inappropriately nor se¬ 
verely been considered to display more labour than 
invention. This redundance of artificial attractions 


wag moderated in his "Elegies,” which first appeared 
in 17^. md are for tfaa greater part written witit 
that simpiMty of thought and language befitting 
the order of compositimi to which they belong. In 
thsm are those noble aspirations of virtue and free¬ 
dom which give Mason a distinct and superior cha¬ 
racter as a poet: he is consistently an ^vocate of 
the purest morality, and a warm patron of all that 
is honourable in civil liberty. He collected all his 
pefems, with the exception of his "Installation Ode,” 
and "Isis,” in 1794, and published them together 
ill one 8vo volume, which went through repeated 
editions. • 

Devoting his powers to a different line of sub- 
jacta, he produced in 17^ tiie first part of the 
" English Gardena didaoli||e and descriptive 
poem in blank verse, of which the fourth and con¬ 
cluding book was published in 1781. The pui^rt 
of this undertaking was to recommend, by^e 
diarms of poetry, that modem style of l^dscape 
g^eniug which has exploded tiie fonnal quincunx, 
straight avenue, and rectangular walk. His versifi¬ 
cation, eonsiructed on the purest models, is embel- 
'lished by some lively descriptions; but the pre¬ 
ceptive parts are so frequent and minute, that the 
whole was regarded more as a display of profes¬ 
sional skill than a proof of poetical art, and being 
considered dry by the first readers, was expelled by 
their aversion from the favoyr obtained by his 
other waitings. 

In July, 1771 , <liod, and in 1775, Mason 
paid an honourable tribute to the memory of his 
mend, by preparing an edition of ’lis works, to 
which were prefixed a memoir ef his life, and a 
character of his writings. The accuuut of the life 
was agreeably relieved by interspersing original 
letters connected with the narrative, an example 
which has been adopted to great advantage by sub¬ 
sequent biograpbers, and in tins instance was pe- 
euliai'ly opportune, on account of the paucity of 
incident and anecdote in the subject matter. The 
book was well received; the remarks offered upon 
the habits and gettius of his deceased friend, and 
the exemprlificiuii >is adduced of the uprightness of 
his mind and the variety of his acquirements and 
accomplishments, being held creditable to the taste 
and attachment of Mason. Such was the opinion of 
contemporaries; hut it w^ afterwards discovered, 
tiiat papers were either suppressed, or neglected, 
which establish the profundity of Gray’s judgment, 
and tlie extent of his knowledge, in a mure striking 
manner thauMasun had exhibited them. His quarto 
consequently fell into disuse, and bos been wholly 
superseded by more than one superior biography. 

Mason’s warm advocacy of civil liberty has been 
already alluded to, but requires a more particular 
notice. Not content with avowing liberal principles, 
he was alwjiyB prompt in acting up to his profes¬ 
sions, and thus repeatedly concurred with the 
friends of reform in the neighbourhood of his own 
residence, in an effectual opposition to obnoxious 
public measures. Daring tiie 4merican war he 
took advantage of Admiral Keppel’s court mortml, 
to address “An Ode to the Naval Officers ef Great 
Britain,” in which he strongly expressed his disap¬ 
probation of the hostilities carried on against the 
transatlantic subjects of the state. With a similar, 
but more mistaken spirit, he greeted Mr. Pitt’s 
aecession to power in 1782, with an “Ode,” replete 
with sentiments of manly patriotism, though some- 
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what enervated by profiue embelli^nieut Tliis 
homage was dotibUeu bcited by the zeal with 
which he oo-opented with the Yoi^ehire Aaaoeia* 
tion for procurinK a reform in parliament, a mea" 
ante which Mr. Pitt had supported with a strength 
so hardy, and a spirit so commanding, that Mason, 
in common with many of the Whigs, regarded the 
young poUtiidan, not without a show of reason, as 
a heaven-bom minister, in q[uite a different sense 
from th^ afterwards applied to him. * , 

From thb political divei-sion, however, he soon < 
reverted to more congenial pursuits, and, in conse¬ 
quence of an early psedilection for the art, revised 
and improved, to the utmost of his mature abilities, 
for such are his own words, a translation of "Fresi 
iioy’s Latin Poem qp Painting,” which he had begun 
in his youth. It was puidished in a quarto volume 
in 1783, and was enriched with many additions, of 
wfaAh the principal complied annotations, fur¬ 
nished by Sir Joshua Boynoldil. Few undertakings 
have ever been better execut|d than this was; it 
combine elegance of huignagl, p^ty of versifies- 
tion, and a correct appreemtum of the original. It 
was equally well executed snd received; and com¬ 
pletely superseded the previous version by Drydm. 

Mi^n, as a cliurchraan, effected little that enti¬ 
tles him to commemoration. Besides his rectory 
at Aston, he had the place of precentor and canon 
residontiaiy in the tathedral of York. In 1738, he 
preooJiod in this church " An Occasional Diqpou^,” 
subsequently printed, which described the abomi¬ 
nations of the slave trade, and denounced the bar¬ 
barity of that infamona traffic. It was one of the 
first and most energetic blows leweiled against the 
practice. Dunng mis year, be became the editor 
of tlie poems of his friend Wliitehead, the poet 
laureate, to which he prefixed a biographies] me¬ 
moir: wanting the intrinsie interest which belongs 
to the similiim task be performed for Gray, this 
labour wasdndiffm<eDt]y performed, and unsuccess¬ 
ful. In the next year tiiie centenary commemora¬ 
tion of the revolution called fcffth his poetical 
talents in a “Secular Ode,” which breathed his 
wonted spirit of independence aud liberty. 

Having b< this time earned a standa^ reputa¬ 
tion, he reposed awhile from exertion, and lived in 
easy dignity. In 179S a passion for music, iivwhich 
cMistant cnltivatkm made him proficieui^ induced 
him to publish “Essays', Historical and Critical,” 
in one volume, 12mo. In this work he is not denied 
the merit of having introduced judicious remarks, 
and osefnl suggestions; but bis notkm of simplify¬ 
ing church music, and his.attacks njmn many 
established usages, prevmted it from being received 
as an authority. Two years afterwards he made 
his last literary offering to the public, a volume of 
' ** Poems,” in which he prhited various pieces, some 
revtied from the productions of his joutb, and 
others the effitununs of old age, Amongst the latter, 
was a “Palhiody to Lilu^y,” in whidi he an¬ 
nounced that be £ud changed his political opinions 
in consequenoe of the violence of the French Revo¬ 
lution. In this recantation, to which Buthe had 
led the way, there will appear notiting yery surpris¬ 
ing, if we consider the opul^t respectability, the 
accomplished ease, ntid aavaneed years of Mason. 
It was rather natml ope so happily circum¬ 
stanced should tiave caught the common epidemic 


of apprehenrion, and dreaded lest the action of 
principles which had disorganized a neighbouring 
count^, might, if too mum encouraged, produce 
an equally &tal effect in (^?eat Britain, aud dis¬ 
turb the quiet of his own declining life. These 
conversions ure easily to be explained, aud not 
much to be lamented. The abuse of a good cause is 
no argument against its virtues, aud of all men the 
English ought to^be least afraid of a involution. 
To return, however, to the volume of poetry, it has 
the true character of age and subdued energy; no 
faults or errors to dffend the judgment, but no 
bmuties to excite our interest, or improve our taste. 

Mason’s death took place at his rectory, and was 
occasioned by a mortification in one of his legs, 
which be happened to graze on the shin as he was 
stepping into his carriage. He was manned, but 
losing his wife, in 1787, when she was only twenty- 
eight, left no family. She was the daughter of 
William Shearman, Esq., of aKingston-upon-Hull, 
and Hes buried in Bristol Oathediw, where a mo¬ 
nument is erected to her memory, inscribed with 
some affectionate lines of his own composition. In 
private life he was esteemed fiar active wortli and 
extensive benevolence, exemplary qualities, which 
in him were counteracted by those airs of stateli¬ 
ness and confident superiority, which have often 
been described as jleculiar to tiie church dignitary. 
These naturally detracted somewhat from his ]iopu- 
Isrity, but they are stated to have never interfered 
witii tiie exercises of bis virtues. In letters he 
was rather distinguished for tasteful acquirements 
than genius, oftener inflated than original, and mure 
impetuons than sublime. His reputation is now 
mainly preserved by “Eifrida ” and “ Caractaous,” 
poems, of which it is observable, that the former is 
the more careful, and the latter the mme success¬ 
ful oompositicMi. “Eifrida” violates the truth of 
histoiy in the moat hnportant respects; where the 
embanssainent of the plot is deepest, the author is 
moat apparent; and where it is tiie most likely to 
afiect tiie reader, he Is least successful; the inter¬ 
vention of the chorus seems always fortuitous, and 
the catastuophe, because stiictly conformable to the 
Grecian model, is indirect, feeble, and unmoving. 
The language, however, is uniformly classical, and 
well conceived. In “ Caractaous,” he has taken a 
bolder license, with happier effect. The story is 
true, the action varied and rapid, and the chorus 
appropriate; for it^as the province of the Druidi- 
eal bards to fotmd the subjects of their effusions 
and ittstpnmental accompaniments upon moral and 
religious trutiis. From this judicious combination 
of hamoniofls circumstances Mason has produced 
a noble drama: the*8cene is sublime, the subject 
and descriptions are impres^vo^ithe incidents mov¬ 
ing, tile style elevated and grave, the characters 
n<mle. It is Remarkable that Mason thought 
“]^frida” better than “Caractaous,” and of all his 
compositions plumed himself moqt highly upon the 
“ Emay on Gardening,” a work already nearly for¬ 
gotten—dry in its Ipguage, and poor in its ideas. 
Tliis supplies anotn^er instance of the mistakes to 
which authors are liable in estimating tlieir la¬ 
bours, and almost goes to prove tiiat poets, like 
mechamea, value most what requires the greatest 
pains. 
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BISHOP WARREN. 


Dh. Jonn WABaEK, guceessiTBly Eiah(q>. of St. 
David’s and of Bangor, has a inouun3<''nt upon the 
south wall of the north transept. In the centre <s 
a scroll with ttie epitaph $ a mournful figure of 
Religion witli the cross on one side, and on the 
other an angel. Westmacott," Junior* was tlie 
sculptor. 

Near this Place are int^ed tire Remains 
Of the Right Reverend John Wauukn, D.D. 

Bishop <rf St. Datid’h in 1779* 

And translated to the See of Bangor in 1783. 
These Episcopal Stations he iilled for more tlian 
twenty years 

With great Abll% and Tirtue. 

His Charity, Literality, Candour, and Benevolence 
Will long be remembered. 

His eminent I^aminc and unwearied Application 
Reudered him highly serviceable to the Laws 
As well as the Religion of Ills Country, 
Towards which he was most sincerely attached. 
He was the son of RictiABU Wabken, D.D. 
Rector of Cavekdish, and Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
And'Brother of Ricuakd WAaaiiN, M.D. 
Celebrated for his Knowledge and successful 
Practice, 

And many Years Physician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. 

Ho married Elizabeth Southwbll, Daughter of 
Henrf Southwell, Es^., of Wisbeach, 
Caubkidobsuire : 

Who, fully sensible of his many distinguished 
Virtues, 

Has offered this grateful Tribute to his Memoiy 
With the most unfeigned Sincerity and Respect. 
He died on the 27th of January, 1800, 

In the 72ud year of his age. 

Bishop Warren was educated at St Edmond’s 
Bury Sriiool, and at Gouville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1750, 
M. A. 1754, S.T.P. 1772. Bishop Gooch gave him 
the living of Levrington, in the Isle of Ely ; and 
Bieliop Keene, whose chaplain he was, collated him 
to the reetoiy of Teversham, in Ctobridgeshire. 
Afterwards the same patron gave him the rectory 
of SnailwcU, also in Ciunbridg<fBhire, for which he 
resigned Leverington. At the same time he was ap> 
pointed to the seventh prebendal stall in Ely Catlie* 
drat. He was Archdeacon of Bangor while Bishop 
of that see, and a rich, if not a veiy^stoguished 
eliurchman; as besides the ksoome derived from 
the preferments just mentioned, hta wife brought 
him a large fortune. He was conridered a good 
man of business, and well acquainted with the 
duties of his station, and attentive in discharging 
them. He had powerful enemies, nevertheleas. 


according to the admission of hU admiren $ but 
these, they contend, opposed him from party mo¬ 
tives. He was the author of tho " Historical ac¬ 
count of Uie Ro^ Franchise of Ely,” printed in 
the appendix to Bentham’s history of tliat churcli, 
aiad published a few sermons preached on particulai' 
public occasionB. 

Nearly opposite, and elosg to the back of Lord 
Mansfield’s great monument, is a statue by Sir R. 
•Westmacott to the memory of Mrs. Warren, who 
survived her husband, the Bish(q>, manj years. 
This piece has been much adifiired as the best of 
Sir Richard’s works, and it will he found, upon a 
close examination, to possess considerable nyrit 
The distressed mother witli her child ou her lap, 
her bare attire, and the bundle of sticks at liei- 
feet, is a touching object of charity, represented 
without exaggeration, and in perfect gtnid taste. 
• The impression produced upon the mind by the 
idea that a person of Mrs. Warren’s wealth and 
acooinplishmeuts devoted herself to the relief of 
such objects, is iii good keeping with the chaiwster 
of a bishop’s wife and a Christian lady. The statue 
is said to be a likeness of Mrs. Warren in her 
youUi. On the pedestal are tlft following lines:— 

, _ • 

Sacred to the Meninry of 
Elizabeth Wabbjix, 

Daughter of Henry Southwell, Esi]^. 

Of Wisbeacll, in the County of Cambndge, 

And widow of the Right Reverend 
John Warren, D.D. 

Late liord Bishop of Bangor. 

She was distinguished for the j;.urity of her taste, 
And the soundness of her judgment. 

Her prudence and discrimination 
Were in nq instances more conspicuous 
Than in selcoting tho objects 
Of h^r extensive charity. 

The widow, and the fatherless 
Were protected and relieved. 

And the virtuous, who had fallen from prosperity, 
Had peculiar claims to her beuevuleuce. 
Though mild and getftle in her mamieie, 

I Yet she was remarkable 

For the firmness and vigour of her mind. 
Stedfast in the faitii of Christ, 

She lived to iUustrate his precepts, 

And died reposiqg on his merits and intercessioo. 

She departed thm 'ifb March 29,1816, aged 83. 
Her surviving sister, Mary, widow of the 
Bight Honorable Sir James Eyre, Knt. 

Lord Chief Justice of tiie Court of Common Pleas, 
In testimony of her sincere affection. 

Has erected this monument to her memory. 


SIR GEORGE L. STAUNTON, BART. 


A KODESi tahte monument in the north aisle com¬ 
memorates the merits and services of tiie secretary 
qf our first embassy to China, and the autiuff of tiie 
published account of it. There are two parts: on 
the upper, in relief, m a figure of the deceased in- 


structiog a native of the East, and on the lower tiie 
following epitaph. 

In riie north mste of Westminster abbey 
Are deposited the remains of 
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Sib QBoBas Lbonjuip SrAPirroN, Babt., 
of Gh^b, itounty M Galway, Iraand. 

Hh life was dovoted to hia ooimtry's aervice 
la various parts of th« globe; 

Hia conduot^ ob idi oeeasions, was distinguiahed 
By1iniuiesB, )prudence, and integrity, 

And in a peetiliar manner displayed in the treaty i 
" of peace _ 1 

Concluded with Tippoo Sultaun in 178d, by which ! 
The Britteh interesta in India were promoted a»i 

fiGCUfod ^ 

Bom 19th April, 1737; died Uth January, 1801. 

a 

Sir George Staunton was ttie sun o^ a country 
gentleniMi, whose estate lay at Cargin, named as* 
his birUiplaoe. B|ing intended for the medical 
profession, he was sent to study p^sic at Mont 
pellier, and there took his degree of M.I). Settling 
in Btndon, he appears to have sought to introduce 
himself to notice by his writings: he translated 
Storck’s "Treatise on HemIock||” and compare'l iii'9 
literal^ of France and England In an essay for 
the Journal Etranger.” A’favourable opinion of 
his cbaraoter and literary abilities must hare been' 
entertained at this period, as we find him on friendly 
terms with Dr. Johnson, a mtm who tolerat^ in 
hia circlo no mediocrities or pretenders to excel* 
lence. Boswell gives an excellent letter, written 
by Johnson to Stauti^, when the latter went to 
estabiisii himself in we West Indies, about ^leyear 
1762. There it w'gp he began to rise to eminence 
and fortune. He practised both as a physidsn and 
a lawyer; bought an estate at Grenada, where 
he served the office of Attorney £reueral, and at¬ 
tracting the notice of his fellow countryman, Lord 
Macartney, the governor, he became his secretary, 
and continued in that office until "the island was 


captured by die French, and the governor was 
m^e prisoner. Soon iJter his release, Lord Ma¬ 
cartney was made Governor of Madras, and made 
Staunton again his secretary. In this capacity he 
particularly distinguished himself by talents, sd> 
dress, id courage. He was one of the commis¬ 
sioners who treats with Tippoo Sultan, and showed 
BO muc' tac ' '^1 intrepidity on more than one 
occasion, tht.t me East India Cmnpany rewarded 
’lim on his retard home w>fh a pension of 6001. a 
year, while the government created him a baronet, 
and the University of*Oxford conferred noon him | 
the ^'-mou' of LL.B. The manner in wnioli he 
arrested, with a very small force, Stuart, a general 
who had i*' isted tho authority of the governor, and 
the address with wliich he prevailed on Admiral 
Suifreit. to suspend hostilities before tlie official an- 
uouncemeiil of peace with the French was made in 
1774, wen. acts spoken of in terms of the higliest 
eummendation. When Lord ^cartney was sentT 
as ambassador to China, Sir George accompanied 
him as secr'tary, enjoying also the provisional title 
of envoy and minister extraordinary; and upon 
his eturn to England gave an account of the pnu 
coedings in two 4to volumes, which, like the mission 
itself, disappointed the public, though by no means 
discreditable to the writer's learning, observation, 
ait ] diligence. His cfficial services, and the activity 
of his life, in which he had had not a few diffirultiee 
and dangers to surmount, had by this time seriously 
affected his health, and incapacitated him from 
labour. He suffered while writing the account of 
his embassy to China under severe illness, from 
which he never recovered, and died in London at 
his house in Devonshire-street, Portiand-place, 
at the period already specified. 


SAMUEL ARNOLD, Mws. Doc. 


Samuei. Abnols, Musical Doctor, was born in Lon¬ 
don, during the year 1730, and received his musical 
education, first under Mr. Gates, and then under 
Dr. Nares, a*' a chorister in the Chapel Royal of 
St James. His attention to study was so assiduous, 
and his progress in tlie art so favourable, tjiat he 
secured a feeling of strong regard from his first mas¬ 
ter, Gates, who at his death bequeathed him a Icgsct. 

It was not until about the yuaf 178V that he was 
property known to tiio public, whm Beard tlie singer 
and manager made him eomfioser to Covent Garden 
Theatre. Beard is describiri sa a natural singer, 
with a manly voice, and simple execution; and 
Arnold natumly adapted the sfyfe (ff fab composi¬ 
tions to tite cluraeter of hb eiqployer’s perform^ce. 

. Hb mmrit was fully estafaibh^ in hb first produc¬ 
tions, the qualities of which are marked in the music 
, to the “ Maid of the Mill,” an opera*which met 
with eonsidetiahle applanse at tiie wriod of its.first 
^peszuno^ and b etitl occasionally repeated. He 
was still moredbecessful in sacred music. In 1787> 
be occupied himself with tiie "Cure of Saul,” an 
oratoiiO) the wtwds of whfeh were written by the 
Unlutppy Dr. Browi^ author of Barbarosss,. Thb 
work he enjoyed the. satbfeetioB of seeing received 
with ready poputhri^; hut, perha^, the use he 
made ^ j^seworthy than its 

very ^<^Uetion. The', Smtisty lot the Benefit of 
‘ Musieisas wi^ at thM time, not only im¬ 


poverished in its funds, but Iso indifferently pa- I 
trunized at its annual concerts. Arnold presented | 
the cimyright of the “ '^m'e of Saul ” to the institu¬ 
tion; its merits drew a numerous audience, and i 
r'-ntributed in a striking degree to re-establish an 
mlmirabie chai'ity The oratorios of "Abimelecli,” 
the “ Hesurre •tiou,” and the “Pi-odigal Son,” which 
ranks as tlie masterpiece of its author, were issued 
before the lusical public in fertile succession. 
With this stock he rented the right of giving sacred 
concerts at the little theatre in the Hay market for 
r me Lehts successively, and found hb talents res¬ 
pectably rewarded. He next embarked in the ma¬ 
nagement of the same entertainments at Covent 
G^en, but was unfortunate there. Drury Lane 
being at that time powerfulljf sufeorted by a more 
direct patronage from courts and a corresponding 
resort of fashion, Arnold was a considerable loser. 

A Uttie befere thb adventure, he published, in 
score, four sets of songs, composed for Vauxhall, of 
which many are still remembered for flowing ease 
and instrumental cdaibiaation. Arnold marned in 
177L * <'1^ fortune, the daughter of Archibald 

Ni^ier, doctor in phytic; and daring the smne 
year he became the purchaser of the Maiylefaone 
Gardens. To add to the gabty for which the spot 
was then so fetiiionably known, he erected a scenic 
sti^e, and eompos^ fur it sevmul buriettas, which 
eviuc^ the venatility of hb powers, and gained an 
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ample meed of favour. In these diurt but inter¬ 
esting pieces, many performers of particular note 
made weir appearance, among wnotn may be far- 
ticularised Miss Harper, 8fterw'"vlj Mrs, Bannis¬ 
ter, Miss Catley, Retnhold, and 'iarles Baiit *siiv« 
Another novelty of his introdnctiojt a* Jie some 
plaee, was a Si^or Torre and his fji >rk6, i 
the curious in such exhibitions, have essence tha. 
the ingenuity and splendour numifestsi ' dis¬ 
plays, more especially in an styteu ie, 

'* Cive of Vulean,” were weater th. 1 ' oountry > 
had before witnessed. Thb emolumei.* ’err 
from tnese entertamments were soon de.>.mod 
cease: the has-, expired in 177 ®, and tne pnipric 
tors finding it most advantageous to ram. houses 
upon the site of lanip-li‘ arcades, aud ti. ' bowers; 
Marylebone Gardens were covered ? with an in¬ 
tegral part of Rie metropolis. 

His most conspicuous honours awaited Arnold in 
the year 1773- Wljen Lc North was instituted 
Chancellor of Oxford ''’nivenity, An«old was re¬ 
quested to permit his “ Prodigal Sou” to fo, n a ]^-t 
of the ceremony, while the poet Gray was invited 
to celebrate the installation by a odi Bebi; 
offered ail honorary degree in th® Theatre c t- 
university, he begged lea to ent. ..e hin. If to it 
by tliw usual academical course, and in conformity 
with tho statutes of the university, he the fore 
passed into the school-room, to stand a., examina¬ 
tion, and submit an exercise. Doctor Hayes, the 
musical professor of the laiiversity, not only dis¬ 
pensed with the examination, but returned his score 
unopened, assuring him that it was unnecessary to 
scrutinize an exercise by tiie composer of the 
‘‘Prodigal Son.” 

During tliis interval, Arnold still retained his 
post as musical composer at Covent Garden. Beard, 
bis original supporter, had left tlio stage with a 
well earned competence, and his successor, George 
Colman the elder, was sufficient!} convinced of 
Arnold’s merit and popularity to make no change 
in his department. F'" tlie same reasons, when in 
17711 Foote retreated om mimic life at uie Hay- 
market, and Colman succeeded fa. obtaining a con- 
tinnatiun of the patent, tht ioctot wac ogaged to 
give to his new venture the aid a Sv loes 

by wliich tho old one had been so beuefite'’ 
he filled the postunt*' he diei' Wuen In tliu' 
situation of organist and composer t I 143 chapv.. 
royal St. James, was left unoesupied by *He death 
of his old master, Dr. Nares, he was swoi- int. it. 
Again, when tho commemoration of Hmide* 
Westminster Abbey was determined on in : ho' ‘ 

was complimented with the rank of iMsub-d ,.or, 
and received a medal from the king, as a maj'k of 
the approbation which his services on flic occasion, 
and the success of the performance, deserved. Thus 
too, when in 1789 the subscribers* to the Concerts 
of Ancient Music came to a resolu^ii of putting 
their entertainments more authoritatively under 
the direction of a member of the profession, Dr. 
Arnold was elected to tiie honour by a large majo¬ 
rity, tliongh he had no less mdh than Drs. Cooke 
and Dtqpuis for his-eompetitoTS. To this catalogue 
of Mpointmeate two otiimrs remain to be added; 
for Dr. Horsley, without any solicitittion, made him 
organist of Westminster Abbey in 1?83; and in 
1798 he was choaefa conductor m the p^formuioeB 
at St, Paul’s Cathedral for the Annual Feast of the 
Sons of the Clergy. 


During the succession of years here run over, 
Arnold j^nned an edition of the works of Handel. 
He began to publish it in parts in 1788, and con¬ 
tinued them down to the hundred and eighteenth 
number, in which are included all the compositions 
of that superior maater, his Italian operas alone 
exoepted. This task, certainly one pf no ordinary 
magnitude and merit, was highly patrenized during 
the eourse of its exeoutien; and must still be con- 
sif vid estimable, though it has been in a great 
measure superseded by the subsequent labours of 
Dr. Clarke. Nearly at the same time he also pub¬ 
lished Three volumes of oathbd^al music, in scores, 
with volum- of acoompaniments for the organ, 
•which he intvoded should serve as a coiitii::>ation of 
the,, , ter vimi on the same subject by Dr. Boyce. 

'ise have 1 . )cen as popular as the anthems. 

Though but a partial mention has been a|| yet 
made of the compontions by which he entertained 
In-- theatres, it may easily be conjectured, that, 
li mg all this lapse of time, he must have added 
constac-ably to the number of his early produc¬ 
tions m thi> -.jle; and in point of fret, few men 
have BO . contributed music to plays, operas, 
farccnt ana tl. Other minor diversions of the stage. 
Tuo^ exceed iitty pieces; but it may suffice to 
e,.. act the names of “The Maid of tlio Mill, “The 
c istle of Andalusia,” “The Agreeable Surprise,” 
“inkle and Yarico,” “GretnaiUreen,” “The Sur¬ 
render pf Calais,” and “ Mountaineers.” This list 
might be still farther rwcllcd by tho titles of con¬ 
certos, canzonets, glees, trios, and catches, instru¬ 
mental lessons and religious serviccb, in abundance; 
but it is unnecessary. 

Dr. Arnold died at his house in Duke-street, 
Westminster, October 22, 1802, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 29th of the same month. 
His ago was aixty-tlireo: and h!-* tomb was sunk in 
till- north aisle, between the monuments of Croft 
and Purcell. Above the spot a tablet had been 
affixed, which represents a sickle severing a lyre, 
and tells tin,- reader Viy what hands it came there, 
first in a prose epitaph, and afterwards in a poetic 
eulogy. Tliere ar. - two inscriptions, one in prose and 
the other far poetry, but neither commendable. 

To 

• The beloved 

And i-espected Memory 
Of Samueu Arnold, 

Doctor of Music. 

Born July 30, 0. S. 1740, Died October 22, 1802. 

Aged 62 years and two months, 

And is interred near this spot. 

Tfajs tablet is ere''t«d by his affiicted Widow. 
Here rests of gsnius, probity, and worth. 

All that belongs to nature and to earth; 

The heart that warmly felt and freely gave; 

The hand that pity stretched to help and save; 

The form that frte a glowing spirit wanri’d; 
Whose science tutored, and whose talents charm’d. 
That spirit, fled io Him who spirit gave. 

Now smiles triumphant o’er the ;oeble grave, 

That eottld not chain it here; and joins to ruse 
With Heavai’s own choir, the song of prayer and 
pruse. 

Oh, ahade rever’d 1 onr nation’s loss and pride! 
(For mute was Harmony when Arnold died 1) 

“ Oh t let‘thy still-loved son ” inscribe tby stone, 
And witii “ a mother’s sorrows ” mix his ow&v , 
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Tbi Ural 
of wliite 


or of ilio Badi Gtiide hu ■ tablet 
te «Q a variegated back grooad, 


issciibed with a long old-taabicmed Latin epitaph. 
Oddijr enough no mentiim ia made in tnia long 

^ 110 of one t^eivt poseesKd by the deoeaaed 
.ean degree, and wnieh might nave famished 
some apoldj^ for tae language dmsen in ti'is me** 
morial of his merita ;-r« tast^ namely, for Latin 
vernfication, which he prodneed with elegance and 
fs^y. 

CaunopHinu Anbtkv, Arm^eri, 

Ahxmnl Btouensie 

EtColl^i Regalii apad Cantahrigienses olimSoeii; 
Poet«e_ 

Litmria elegantioribus adpAtne omati, i 
£t inter pzineipai Poetamm 
Qui in eodem genere iioruerunt 
S^em eximuun tenentis. 

Die annum oiretter 

MDCCtiXX. 

Rua Boum in agro Qmtabrigiensi 
Mutavit BAmomA, ‘ 

Quem toenm ei prmter orones dndum arrisilue 
Teatia est omebenimuin illud Foema 
Titnlo inde ducto insign^tum: 

Ibi deincepS sex et trigmta annos commnratns, 
Obiit A. D. UDCCCV. 

Et eetatis Bate octogesimo pximo. I 

At non Foetae foma cum ipso pmbit, quern legoit 
(nnBe8,aiiuio8 quern requiruntjcnjuBcarminennUnm 
in aures duteius dencendit meloa, nullum memoria 
citios retinet Mt lubenthu. iWpiium illi fait 
materiem sai cartniaw, non nid ex ipsa fontiiun 
ori{^ie haurire: aliena vitavR tanigere, aot si qua 
te^t, pulohiiwa ihdt et loa. Ptirpaucia unquam 
contigit, aat in vHa et motibaB honunum posse 
aentiua oemere, aat eorum leviora vitia>j ineptias, 
pravm teligionis delirainetita, et qoieqaid ficti eit 
et shnulati felichis adupbrtae s Perpaocu ludere 
tarn amabiliter, neque enim i% Bidiottlam sumn 
insoavivel a(tarbotnisQebat,M)t«MesBaosimbaebat 
■nmato, deiectaira • aatus, ma hedm: Pectus Ilti 
tanerrimam fuit, Christiaoa hewrolentiaincootum: 
Jooari autem, ae lader% rcnatiti ejn» non 
mnt satis, poMt enim nd reaik seriam ae Ingnbrem 
qtiqnaodo taaawnrrerc, hand aqlortuir lecton risom 
moved^ quam tristi quotimonta elicere Uofaiymas. 

ktw aaiiai obleotamenta, lUe per VUee soni- 
taw ned nee metu impedftmn progiessus, annos 
prins att^ >Kaii|ieSiqiiiEm seaeetateta ubi obrepen* 
tain tamsSn^, mgeitio a^ne dim memoria 
adhue iuaxn'tamim, intaa domiqueielix, honraatas 
fwis, sitai'Rntii’imHiim ae sermimm 01^ 
bnst^etatjwk ^ ta faita Vixtaidb ipds ih pneeoi^ 
eoUoitataK^ ' '' 

aiMwto'ikt'Momoty 

' ’’it G8iiik«^ia» AHim', 

an^foraii^^']]^4flow^^^'i^^€k|leg^ (kdhridgd; 

|iia|tarii^y aod<^ Bteratnk, , 


and hiding a h^h rank 
amongst the eminent Poets 
who flottriikied iq.the same Style of composition: 
About the year 


Removed from hisseditmCanibrid^hketoBath, 
A place gratafol to him beyond ril otiiers, 

As that most popular poem witnesses 
which he dismiguished by ite name. 

After living there Tor rix and thirty yean 
He died in the year of our Lord 1805, 
and of his age 81. 

But witii the poet his fame will not die, whom all 
read, all demand; than whose verse no melody falls 
sweeter on the eer, nor is more quickly and freely 
retained by the memory. To him it was peculiar to 
draw the subjeet of his verse from an origimd source; 
he avoided the matter and style of omer writms, 
or if he haply touched thmn, he made them hie 
own by making them more Wntifnl. Pew men 
ever applied keenei^ powers itf discernment to life 
and the manners m society, or sketched with 
happier effect ite lighter vices and follies, the ex* 
travagancee of corrupt religion, its ^srimnlation 
and frise pretences: few ookd ^port more good- 
naturedly ; for born to gratify and not to hu^ he 
mingled with his ridk^ notiiing unplesaant or 
bitter, and never steeped his wit in poison. Seethed 
in Christian benevolence, his was a heart most 
tender j to j<dte however and diqiort merely did 
not sa^y hw versatile tidents, eqi^y potent when , 
they paaaed to aeriona affairs and sorrowfol, and 
proving him not leas sMlful in drawing tears than 
in moving lang^tin'. Amidst those mental recrea¬ 
tions he trod the path of life unchecked, and un- 
retaided by hope or fear, and attained an old age 
before he began to feel that he was old *. with his 
mind still vigorous, his memory retentive, happy 
in heart and at home, and honoured abroad for the 
suavity of his manners and address, he died tast 
hound in the affections of every one with whmn he 
had ever been intimate. 

«i 

The outline of Mr. Anstey’s hfe, given in this 
^itapbhis more than miough to sngg^ ti»t as it 
was altogether banmi of inrident, a sketch of it 
mnst netwaefirily be remarkable for even more than 
the ordinary dearth bf interest, proverbial^ briong- 
ing to the biography of liter^ ^en. He appears, 
in the fhllest sense of the wofu, to have bem little 
more than a gdhtieman of fortune, who Uveri at 
Bath ct ease. That little wu maM np ot some 
lij^t ^try, of which however we Are bound to 
^eak in no disrespecthil terms. 'He had gi»ie it 
appears to the fr^ sritooi of Bury Si Edmonf^ 
b^sre he Went to'Eton, and took his Badbnrior’a 
degree at Cambridge in 1748. After he hdd ob- 
tatawd'his feUow^k, a vritimsidal qwrMl with hta 
Si^eriora fnevetaied him from protariding M.A. 
Tm death ef his nMti)er,whbwas sin h«iii!tas,in 
put hki in posseerion ^ a eOnridentble mtate 
•tlkitaq^i^niMavClinnhl^ Upon tfrst ev^ 
he reeig^ his frOowriiip and miilTiea Ann danghtw 
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of Felix Celyert, Esq., of Albuiy Hall, Herta, by 
whom he had a family of tiititeni children. In 
1766 be pubh'shed the poem, by the popuJonty of 
which he is now remembered as a litwJyiiiait ‘♦The 
Bath Guide,” in which he satirised the prevailing 
follies of that fashionable watering-place, wiS> a light 
and lively wit and most amusing meet. But the ni w- 
nen thus felicitously exposed^ve ceased to exist, 
and with them the interest of the poem Ins dtni 
away. Its popularity, when it ftnit appeared, was 
great. Dodsley Bie booH^ller gave 2001. for the 
copyright, and after the sale of two editions re¬ 
turned it to the author in 1777, with a declaration 
that he had never made more money by any puhli- 


I cation in the same time. Mr. Anstey gave bis pro¬ 
fits to the infirmary at Bath. In tlie same style he 
afterwards wrote Election Ball, which was less 
snecessful. He also produced an elegy on the d^th 
of the Marqnese of Tavistock in 1767. The Patriot 
in 1768, A. C. W. Bamfylde, Atm. Epistola, 1777, 
Envy, 1778, and Charity, 1779. As a writer of 
oorte^ and tsstefnl Latin verse he has been much 
commmided. His translations of Gray’s Elegy and 
Gay’s Fables into that language, are amongst the 
best specimens of his talents in that way. A splendid 
edition of his works, witb% i^etch of his life, was 
published after his death by his son. 


THOMAS BANKS, R.A. 


In England scnlptnre followed in the steps of pimt; 
ing, and may be said to have been only uatmitiised 
amongst ns upon the institution of the Boyal Aea- 
demy. Before that period foreigners alone wore 
patiDnized, and by consequence, few native produc¬ 
tions of merit are to be Wild in our public build¬ 
ings up to the eighteenth century. For although 
Cibber by his figures of raving and melancholy 
madness Wore Old Bedlam, and Bird by his sta¬ 
tues for St. Paul’s, may be instanced as, in Some 
degree, competitors with Sir John ThornhUI and 
Hogarth; yet they neither attained nor deserved 
the rank and consideration enjoyed by the painters. 
With Reynolds and the Royal Academy, a new 
era took its rise; and amongst the gifW body 
of men who contributed to raise sculpture to an 
equal rank with painting, and are moreover entitled 
to remembrance for the virtues of their private 
lives, Thmnas Banks, the royal academician, has 
conspicuous pratensions. He was the eldest son of 
William Bai^ land-steward to the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort, and was bWi in 1735. Thus he stood next to 
Bacon in order of time, while he was on a level with 
him in point of merit: the fortunes ot a higher pairon- 
age gave a wider scope to the abilities of the former, 
but the influence of equal genius reflected rival 
honours upon the productions of the laitsr. Erino- 
ing an aptitude for the operations of art at a very 
early age, Banks was bound ^prentice to Ken^ 
the architect, a man of extensive praetieq and good 
repute. Taste, however, soon emboldened him to 
direct Ins tiflente exclurively to Sbnl^ure. He 
became one of the first pujlils of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, and was ^warded witii many dutinctions 
daring tiie progress of his initiatory studira. After 
gainmg several prizes, he was elected on the foun¬ 
dation to travel on the (kmtinent, and complete h» 
education hi Italy, where the society supplied their 
studoitB with the means of support for a term of 
three years. Banks found that period too short to 
satisfy his denre for improviment: he outstayed 
the tune, and forfeited his stipend. 

Being thus cmnpelled to Wk after other means 
of Bupirart, he admressed hii^f to the notice M 
his oountiymen vuiting Rome, and by th«r interest 
was enabled to forward several examples of his art 
to England, under very flattering einmmstanora. 
Of tbm, tone have been particularly praised:— 
a bSM-relifif in marble, r^resenting uucactaeus 


brought prisoner with his family before Claudius, 
which was purchased by the Duke of Buckingham, 
and now ornaments toe entrance hall at Stowe;—a 
marble figure of Psyche stealing toe golden fleece, 
designed as a portiriit of the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, and an allegory of love tormenting the 
soul, in a figure of Cupid catMiing a butterfly. Ad- 
mirens were speedily attracted by these productions, 
and as many beauties were Bisei/vered in them, 
the fortunate sculptor was jt^atified to find tile 
symmetry of liis forms, the of his contours, 
and toe Wiesfly of his execution, compai-ed with 
the exquisite relics of those ages to whito his mind 
had been so closely and constantly directed. 

The positive advantages resulting from this po¬ 
pularity were however neither equal to his expec¬ 
tations, nor adequate to his sup^^rt; and he was 
reluct^tly compelled to return to England. Scarce¬ 
ly, howev^, had he time to establish himself in a 
connexion, or put forth fresh work, when a flattm*- 
ing invitatiem to virit Russia was presented to him 
from toe Empress Catherine. He accordingly set 
out for Petorsbttig,' taking with him the figure of 
Cupid above mentioned. Upon his urival it was 
pu^ased by bis royal patron, who caused a tem¬ 
ple to be erected for its reception, in the gardens 
attached to her palace at Czarscocelo. 

Notwithstanding this complimentaiy beginning, 
Banks was again doomed to disappointment The 
cold climate of Rusua disaereed with his constitu¬ 
tion, and be was forced, at toe end of two years, to 
rotnm and oouM popnl^y in his native oountiy. 
The first diatinetion now oflerod to him waa a fel- 
lowahip in theRoyM Academy, in acknowledgment 
for wmeh he presented that body with toe Fallen 
Titian, wb|,ch is to be seen in the council room. A 
monument fior Penelope, the only daughter of Sir 
Brooke BOothby, in Atobounie Church, was the 
next subject of interest offered to his diisel. It 
has been rividly applauded for the tenderness of 
toe eoneeption, and toe elegance of the execution. 
The child appears resting on a mattress, with its 
parted hands tiirown upwards to the head, and its 
feet loosely crossed. The only drapery is a thin 
frock, gently confined by a sash, which is twisted 
to one ride, as if in the imjAtieBce of ricknew; toe 
whole attitude and expression beautifully exciting 
regrot at the idea, that the littie creature should 
have expired in an effort to toes itself into an earner 
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Hitnation. One anecdote of the powerful effect pro* 
(laced bjr this monument has been mmitioned, and 
deserves preservation. It was first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and it is said that the late 
Queen Charlotte and her daughters, after contem* 
plating its beau^ for some time in silence, burst into 
team together, and hurried frum die apartments, too 
much overcome to examine the remaining works. 

A prafformance as tonehing in sympathy, but 
greater in design and moral, was soon after pro¬ 
posed to Banks. This was the colossal statue in 
marble, of Achilles bewailing the loss of Briaeis on 
the sea-shore, a magnificent undertaking, which 
the remainder of his life did not entirely suffice to 
perfect, and which was presented by his family to 
the British Institution, in Pall-Hall, where it now 
staudu an ornament simple and grand, in the lower 
hall. Apposite to the mention of this establishment, 
it is to be added, that its stene front was designed 
by Banks, whose successful hands are also to be 
recognised in the groups of figures at the entrance; 
they were executed to illustrate the. primitive des¬ 
tination of the building as the Shakspeare Gallery. 

The latter years of Banks’s career were chiefly 
devoted to production of monuments. Amongbt 
them were those of Sir Clifton Wintringham, Uie 
physician, Isaac Widts, Saton,goTemor of Batavia, 


WooUet, the excellent engraver, and Sir Eyi-e 
Coote, in Wo^toinster Abbey; and to tliose of 
Captains Burgess and Westcott, in St Paul's. Of 
these labours, however; no particttlsr examination 
can be necessary here, as most of them are noticed 
in tile sketches of the sul^ecta they commemorate. 
The death of Banks, after a life of urduous exer- 
ticai, is now to be reewded: it took place February 3, 
at tile honourable age of seventy-fbur years. 
A plain tablet, (m the iMge of a window ui the 
north aisle, commemonttes his merit. Thus the 
artist, who was so long and so eminently engaged 
in decorating the gravee of others, is himseu dis¬ 
tinguished only by the simplest of postimmuus 
honours. The insoription rmds as follows:— 

In memory of Thohxs Banks, Esq., R. A. 

Sculptor, 

Whose superior abilities in his profession 

Added a lustre to tiio arts oi his country; 

And whose character, as a man. 

Reflected honour on human nature. 

Ilis earthly remains were deposited, by his desire. 
On tile south side of the church-yard at 
Paddington; 

His spirit is with God. 


WILLIAM BUCHAN, M.D. 


WiuiAH Buchan, doctor in medicine, was ho¬ 
noured with an mtement in the cloisters, in consi- 
deratieu of his merits as the author of the most 
pupnlar work on the subject of his profession, 
which, up to'the date of his death, had been pro¬ 
duced in the country. He was bom in 1729, at the 
romantic village of Ancram, in Roxburghshire, and 
was sent, at the proper age,to.a grammar nehool at 
Jedburg. There his advancement was so gratify¬ 
ing, and his fondness for books so manifest, tiiat 
his fatlier, a respectable man, enjoying a small 
entailed property of lus own, the produce of lyliich 
be augmented by cultivating an adjoining farm, 
resolvM to educate so promising a scholar for a 
liberal profession. Young Btidmpi was accordingly 
sent to the University of Edihbuigb, with the view 
of studying for the church, but he had no sooner 
matriculated, than he forsook theology for matiie- 
rnatics; and such was the prqmptitnde witii whndi 
he acquired tiie science, tW in a short time he 
was bhle to act in the capacity of preceptca*. 

..: It was by this means that heVormed an acqnahit- 
anoa with the medical scholars of the university, 
and fronu tfaeiriconversation was induced to direct 
his atteattoti to their pwmiiite. The rity of Edin¬ 
burgh e^ ii^that jMiwMl, iqmnging into the healtiiy 
raputotion fer exeellettoc hi ti» study and practice 
of stjoigaiy nad.ph;]^ triiidi was soon after so 
crediUudy kuprowedt professors were men of 
Imraiog and ratolK^ d im aehool of Boerhaave; 
and Buciuto eomt btotusb tothAciV titat a better 
piuspect of emohuneniaad rcjptotiea was held out 
by foQewhig thrir pnrsMils, than the thirk of Scot- 
iaud. jm^irinei tirinfwi^ lie finally devoted 
hia.MM.i' .. ■- ' 

. Jihi^ yeai« latSMsd is prepaiatozjr nneupations; 
'i- ■ ' .. 


and after triiing his doctor’s degree in the Royal 
College, for which he read an inaugural discourse 
on the management and diseases of children, he 
settled as a practitioner at ShefiSeld, in Yorkshire. 
There his practice soon became so respectable, tiiat 
after a competition with no less than ten candidates, 
he was elected physician to that branch of the large 
Foundling Hospit^ which was established by par¬ 
liament at Ackworth. In this charge he confirmed 
his character for ability: in the course of two years, 
he reduced the deaths from six to one in fifteen, 
and introduced many judicious regulations, by 
which tiie burthens of the establislimeut were ma¬ 
terially reduced. The House of Commons, however, 
dissatisfied with tha advantages derived from it, 
discontinued its support, and the institution sunk. 

Retuniing to Eihnburgh, Buchan married a lady 
of the name of Peters, with whom ho received a 
small fortune, ^id upon the strength of her con¬ 
nexions began to prastise in that city. A vacancy 
soon after this occurred in one of the physical pro¬ 
fessor’s churo, and he became a'candidate for it. 
Professorships used tiien to descend almost heredi¬ 
tarily in particular families; Buchan attempted, but 
faOed, to break through so pernicious a custom. He 
now'conceired the plan of a work which should lay 
open the principles of medical Imowledge to tiie 
public, and ren^ Ms prescriptions intelligible to 
ttw wants of every reader. The result of his reflec¬ 
tions was the pT^nction of the " Bmnestic MwB- 
cine,” « hook which'made its -first appearance M 
EkUnbur:^ in the year 1770, with a dedicatton to 
Sir John, Pringle; IVesident of the Royal .Society, 
who waa,distantly reltdefi to the anthor. 

If that test of Uteruy exoellmioe wfaidi Ihyden 
laid down for his plays in rhym% namely, the praise 
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and satisfaction of those for whom the autlior writei^ 
is to be reived as a idiaitdiad, Bucbiui’s Somee- 
tio Medicine” must be regarded as a publication of 
considerable merit. Its success extraqrdinaiQr: 
it ran through no less than twenty editions during 
his lifetime, and made the fortooe of Smeilie the 
printer, in whose hands the copyrij^t was vested. 
Like all other wwks which have been composed for 
the purpose of communicating the secrets of a pro¬ 
fession to the uninitiated, its reception was opp^d 
by the men whose influence it tended to undermine^ 
and as Blackstone’s “ Conftnentaries ” have never 
been quoted as an authority amongst lawyers, so 
Buchan’s “Medicine" lias systematically been con¬ 
demned by the faculty. Such a book was wanted * 
because it was purchased; and of value, because it 
remains ]>opular to this day. Nor was its reception 
less flattering abroad than it had proved at home: 
it was translated into all tbe civilked Iwiguages of 
£aro}>e; and even made a classical authority in 
the German schools, through the medium of a 
Latin version. Upon its appearance in Kussia, the 
late Empress Catherine honoured the author with, 
a fine gold medallion, and complimentary epistle, 
in whi<m she expressed her conviction of the utility 
of his exertions for the welfare of his species, and 
thanked him for the pleasure she had received fi-om 
his book. * 

But whatever reputation Buchan may have de¬ 
served to gain, it is certain that he suflered greatly 
from the jealousy of his professional hretliren. His 
practice declined, and even the number of his ac¬ 
quaintances so decreased, that when, in 1775j Fer¬ 
guson, the celebrated itinerant lecturer on natural 
philosophy, bequeathed him a valuable collection of 
instrument^ he did not hesitate to imitate the 
course of his departed friend. Assisted by his son, 
who conducted the experimental department, lie 
delivered a course of lectures at Edinburgh during 
the usual season, for three successive years, and 
was attended by crowded auditories. With the 
novelty of this undertaking, however, its popularity 
subsided: he at length found it prudent to dispose 
of the apparatus, and resolved to try and push his 
fortune in I.ondon. 

At this great goal for talents of every description 


he was well receiveej, and soon found lumself estab- 
^ lisfaed in good practice. A man of greater energy 
and perseveranoe would now have accumulated 
wealth; but Buchan was moderate in his worldly 
ambition, and, ere long, contented himself with re¬ 
ceiving patients at his residence in Peroy-street, 
Batbbone place. He continued to write, and pro¬ 
duced at mtervals a, “ Treatise on Syphilis," an 
“ Essay on the treatment of Children,” “ Advice to 
Motliers,” and upon being consulted % the govern¬ 
ment upon the bMt means of bettering the condi¬ 
tion of die poor, brought out a pamphlet upon the 
subject, which received thtf tl^uka of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The decline of Buchui’s life was spent "'Hh ease 
and respectability, at lodgings in Patemoster-row. 
An agreeable companion, ho delighted in society; 
and as his information was various, and his mmnory 
unusually retentive, he seldom failed to impa * both 
instruction and pleasure. His disposition was gone- 
rous to a fault, and his eagerness to patronize rising 
merit conspicuous. The early bent of his mind to 
mathematu-8 made him fond of astronomy; be was 
constantly in the habit of visiting Dr, Maskelrne, 
the astronomer royal, and used'to pass many a 
starry night in observing the planetary system, lie 
is also entitled to the praise of haring eunflrined 
Mr. Lowndes in his first experiments on tile sub¬ 
ject of medical electricity, and of havint; suggested 
to hin^many improvements in a pursuit, which lias 
been subsequently prosceuted^o tl.o most import¬ 
ant results. 

In closing this memoir, it shouid not bo sup¬ 
pressed, that Buchan was a man who professed 
nothing more than he practised, and as a physician, 
observed all he prescribed. His constitution was 
naturally good; and by these means he never suf¬ 
fered from a da^^'B ilhu'ss, unt>) he was attacked by 
the disorder which terminated his life. That was 
the dropsy, under which he lingered for some 
months, and thi-n plaoidly eireired February 25, 
1806. His grave ie distinguished by a plain bust 
and marble mhlet, which simply announces that he 
was the 

Author of the “ Domestic Medicine.” 
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Tns monument voted to the memoiy of this able 
statesman, by the House of ■Commons, surmounts 
tbe arch over the great eastern door. It is the 
work of Sir R. Westmacott, ui artist who has been 
much flattered for the compositibu of his designs. 
For tills merit the performance before us is conspi¬ 
cuous; but there is a broad distinction to be drawn 
between tiie taste with which a subject is arranged, 
and the degree of power with which it appeals to 
the auderstanding and the fodfings: in this respect 
Mr. Pitt’s monument is egregionsly incmisistent. 
He is presented to us here, robed as tbe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the act of arddressing the 
House; while History, personified as a female catch¬ 
ing his portnut^ is seated on one side; and Anarchy, 
personified as a man, naked, and bound with chains, 
completes the group on tiie otiier side. It is to be 


re^tted, that whereto much skill and mechanical 
ability have been displayed, reality and fiction 
should appear so ofliensively confuuuded together, 
and that the mere idea conveyed by the perform¬ 
ance should prove an abeurdity. 

William* Pitt, the second son, and fourth child of 
the first Earl of Cliatbam, was boi-n on the 35th of 
May, 1769. Of his eariy years much has been 
written, and but fittle that is speriflc.ally interesting 
has been ascertained. He appears to have acquired 
the Greek and Latin languages with peculiar faci¬ 
lity, to have relished his mathematical studies, and 
more signifiomt still, to have had the benefit of 
his filler’s instruction in elocution, who is repre¬ 
sented to have aeeustomed him, oven when a child, 
to converse without restraint, and to declaim before 
him extemporaneously from parlour chain, lie 
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vas first pat nader % ^T«be {ooeeptor, di« Rev. 
Dr. Witew, aabseqtuntly & canon of Windsor, wbo 
sspermtendad education ond^ the pat^nal 
nii from his akth to hb fourteenth year. Frcnn 
that geatlamaa’a ewe bemu removed to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge} where, in 1778, Dr. Pretty- 
man, who, afterwards took tite name of Tomiine, 
and fiUed the see «f Lincoln became bis tutor. 
After proceeding in duo course Bachelor and Has* 
ter of Aria, degrees for which he i^iritedly refused 
to avail himself of the privileges attached by the 
University to the son of a peer, he entered himself 
a Btudenb.at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called 
to the bar in )780.‘ Before this period, he had 
lost his gifted &tlier, who, dying in 1778r bft the 
fiitnre statesman to #vork out his career witli a 
narrow fortune, in hts nineteenth year. 

In his profrasion he does not appear to have 
sou^L and certainly did not obtfun, much practice. 
He 18 known to have held only a few briefs, with 
one of which, however, he d»|layed a deem 
ability, that was rewarded i^ uome etunpuments 
from Mansfield, before wlsoai 'it was argoed. 
His father had destined hhn 'for political life^ pro- 
pheeying, that he was sure to olrtain distinetion as 
a parliamentary leader, and to the honours of that 
tank he aspirra, almost as soon as he became of 
age. The IJniversity of Cambridge was the first 
corporate body he endeavoured to repiresent, but 
he woe reject!^ by the electors with eontmpt. 
Soon after, howevetf the Duke of Hiohmond pte- 
vriled upon Sir Junes Lowther to return him for 
one of his boroughs; oud accordingly he was in¬ 
troduced into the House of Cmnmtns, under tiie 
patrmum of that baronet, aa one of the members 
for Appleby, in January, 1781. 

Oiitee established as a public character, he lost 
no time in putiing forward his ehtims to distinction. 
He monoUDced his uuuden speech in support v£ 
Mr. Burke’rbiU for a reform of the civil list. It 
was delivered with some embarrassment, but ex¬ 
cited considerable attetitioni, and no common praise. 
Burke racily prouoauoed him not only a chip of 
the old block, but the old Mock iteelf, while Fox 
carried him off to Brookes’, where he was at once 
eleotod a member,, and started fairly as a whig. 
He thus opposed Lord North’s adminUtratioiv, and 
tiie American war; and, .consequentiy, advocated, 
during the course of the session, many of those 
motions by which Mr. Fox an4 his fii^ds pre¬ 
pared their way to office. 

That object was aceomplitiied in 1783, and young 
Pitt was then offered, but declined phm. He did not, 
Imwever, oppose the new miniqtm; on tits eontrafy, 
eoBcntring whh tbemln tiie Ubenri principles upon 
whiril they professed to act, be testunooy to 
titefr talents and thrir virtues, and gave a heuiy 
votehi fovonr of the several important measures 
^ whkdi timy a^nalizeda brief mtervar<ff power. 
He toA im ti» |reat queathm ot Parikmentary 
rsform, kmia a qpeedi m gmt form^ but of great 
tampenmoe of sound viewa, and of discreet 
on^estiona, ciaim '.^ fiiV a eomttuttee to enquire 
into tiie state of tji* veSnsehtation in Pariiamoit, 
and to report titefr obeervations tfaere- 

uptm.” '^AWflnotien tntadefraled, but it was bailed 
by t^, pitim with ap^batum^ and tended, in a 
BtribbiigiMWiaer, to give hspocti^ to tlte character 
efthd^oi^ statesman. ; 

befere the.iye» dcaed^ Mr. Fox, and hk 


friends, resigned their situations, in consequence of 
tiie sudden death of Lord Rpekaj^ham, and the 
Ekrl of Shelburne vms dwoted by the King to 
compose a fre^ minktiy. ntt was one of the first 
to whom application was made, and as he had the 
spirit to insist, that, if employed at all, be should 
be employed in no secondary tank, he was gasetted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hi July, 1782. He 
had thus the dktinotion of duKffiaiging some of the 
l),igberi functions ifi the state in 1^ three imd 
Uvmitietii year.' Hk triumph, however, was destined 
to be as short as the am enjoyed by the party to 
which he succeeded. Mr. Fox, by cwescing with 
Ixnrd North, secured an irreaktiUe majority in 
•Parliament. The session had no sooner opened 
than the conteet between the two sides of the 
House began, witii a degree of violence that made 
the true point at ksue but too plainly manifest 
to the country. In these debates the youth 
and inexperience of the new Chanoeltor of the 
Exchequer formed a prominent topic of reprokch, 
but he met the attack with a manly spirit fund 
efilcient strmigth. Hk speeches at thk early bat 
Vigorous perim of hk career, exhibit a ripe 
and capacious mind, ample acquirements of a 
sterling order, principIeB w from illiberal or con¬ 
tracted, a dignified spirit, ingenuous conduct, and 
accomplished eloquence. Bmng dislodged from 
office, after an adminktration of eight months, he 
conqiortod himself with patriotic decency. Without 
appearing soured by dimppointmeut, or animated 
by resentihent, he revived hk motion for a parlia¬ 
mentary reform, in the session of 1783, with undi- 
minkhra zetd and ability; and not only seconded, 
but outstepped the coalition mimstry, in their 
enactments for a reduction of the taxes, and an 
abrogation M useless Maces. Ere long, however, 
toe hold policy of Mr. Fox’s IndkBill startled him 
into vigorous opposition, and after a month’s com¬ 
bat, he was at toe h^ of toe Exchequer and 
Treasury. Thk distinction stands by itself in our 
hktory; there k no other instance of a man holding 
the hi^ places of leader of the House of Commons 
and Prime Minister of England at the early age of 
twenty-four. Unmcampled as this position was, it 
was assailed and sustained with uncommon stren^ 
and ability. Mr. Pitt was minuter, but Mr. Fox 
commanded the votes of toe House of Commons by 
a large apd vehement majority. Debate followed 
debate, and on suctussive divisions he was always 
left in a minority. In vain he attempted to bring 
forward toe India Bill which he afterwards carried 
toe HousS would not receive it; and after stand¬ 
ing for a lengto of time with ipanly spirit and 
consummate amlity agaiiist an overwl^ming opp- 
sition, he dissolved the Parlianpit, and proeuuming 
himself tibe ardent supportmr'df the royal preroga¬ 
tive, snceeedcd, at the general election of 1784, in 
depriving 180 members M the coalition M their 
seats. 

Fmding himsrif at length effioimitly supported, 
hk first care was to pass an India Bill, which 
bring only an amesriment of Mr. Fox’s measure 
may be sbcmtly described. He left the commerce 
of toe East India Company independent, he allowed 
them the patronage of rivfi and military offices, 
but insisted, that once appointed, thek aervants 
itoould be promoted by seniority; be left them the 
riioioe of a goveonior-gMieral, but gave the nomina¬ 
tion of a conunander-in-ehiri to the crown; and 
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retained Mr. Fox’s idea of a Board of Control, 
and improved Jtadicatoie, Vdai this difference, that 
the government, and not eWier parliament tat the 
companjr, obtained the privi^ie of comnosityi both 
the ono institutimi and the other. ^ ' " 

Mr. Pitt was now member tm his ownmniver* 
sity: that Cambridge, which oidy a year hefore 
had spumed, now recrived hha with open anus. 
He continued in office for eighteen yeus. The 
hietory of such an administration would he a 1 ub<» 
toiy of the empire during t|mt perifid. A fow only* 
of its leading features can be here imperfectly 
sketched. Finding himself eecuroly placed in office, 
he turned hie attention without delay to new snb- 
jects} he gave frerfi proofh of the strength and ex¬ 
tent of his ttdents, and of the correct and compre¬ 
hensive views his mind seemed naturally to adopt 
of every subject when first presented to it, and dis» 
paesionately considered. He found the country 
nuancially and administratively in a most embar- 
raseed condition, and ere long instituted a new sys¬ 
tem, which stood out crnispicuously and most advan¬ 
tageously from almost every thing of the kind that, 
h^ been previously attempted, and also from much 
that he himself snb^uently carried into effect. He 
reduced the expenditure m the state to less than 
sixteen millions a>year, and thus enabled pariia- 
ment to apply a lar^ sum atuSiaUy to the reduction 
of the nationu debt; he devised an entirely new plan 
for tile management of the Sinking Fund, which 
tiien met with the approbation of Mr. Fox, and 
has since been satirically commended as one which, 
if its author had been content to observe, would 
have been triumphautiy successful. This was only 
a portion of his meritorious labours. In 178? he 
examined and arranged tne various securities consti¬ 
tuting the national debt, and the different branches 
of the revenue, and by altering some, and regulat¬ 
ing and consolidating all, took care that the amount 
of debt due, and the assigned resources for its pay¬ 
ment, were ascertained and provided for; that the 
dividends or interest upon the debt, the means of 
redeeming tiiem, and meantime annual mvil and 
military eantingencies of the state, and the proper 
suppIiM for the encouragemeut of internal industry, 
shoutd be didy forthcoming and supplied. AH this 
may be fitirly said to have now been set before the 
legislature the people, for tiie first time, in a 
systematic and satisfootoiy form. It is impossible, 
in noticing these labour^ not *to pause in admira- 
tum of thrir Herculean greatness and complete 
aueoess. They afford imperishable evidepce of the 
industry, integrity, and courage of the minister; 
they M to a qmok return of mltioiial prospe¬ 
rity, then deeply involved ift eonsoquenoc of the 
unconstitationM rantinuance of the extmvsgant war 
with Ameriea; they produced a fiourishing foreign 
trade, and dmneetie wealth and hontent, but were 
soon, strange to say, wholly abandoned by their 
autbov, who thus appean to have b^un his career 
by betog one of the most honest and economical 
finance nainiBtera England ever saw, and who ended 
his administration by brine one of the most uuprin- 
eipled and extravagant. In this latter respect the 
enunenoe (ffhis talents stilt distinguished him. He 
prov^ not less potmit in creating debt and eom- 
nur^ emhamssment, than he had shown himself 
effietent in removing them, and showed himself a 
matohless but nnenvialfie master in the production 
of good and evlL 


il^at shch'a minister should not long continue to 
bh A pariiamentary reformer was natural. He re¬ 
newed his farmer motion in 1784, but making the 
question an open one, was defeated by two bundred 
and forty-cignt to one hundred and seventy-four, 
and there concluded his labours in the cause. But 
the praise which he forfeited in one way he acquired 
in another: he contracted a fovourable treaty of 
commcice with Fivutoe. Two projects of a war 
witii Russia and Spain, which he entertained for a 
time, seemed likely to endanger bis porition; but 
he was preserved by the sense of tiie countty at 
large, guided by the diserdtio]^ of Mr. Wmc. His 
disagreement with Bubbui was provoked by an un¬ 
important dispute between that power and Turkey, 
respecting the occupation of vOezacow, while the 
peltoy of Nootka Sound instigated him to a quarrel 
with Spain for those fatal possessions-Hihe Fa^land 
Islanda Recovering from these injudiclouB move¬ 
ments, he retrieved his character by amicable trea¬ 
ties, and was thus enabled to secure a powerful sup¬ 
port for his subsequent contest with revolutionary 
France. Though the oppositiem which he encoun¬ 
tered tiiroughont that undertaking was violent, it 
is nevertheless demonstrable that he was far from 
acting with preoimtation, or without provocation. 
The policy of the French eonceniing the opening of 
the Scheldt interfered directly with our commercial 
interests; and the fatuity of titoir decrees in favour 
of a system of universal fratemisation, was as wild 
as it was nationally olfenrive>Bnu constnictively 
hostile. The debatable point, tiiSrefore, was, whether 
such doctrines and proceedings jusulied a war. Mr. 
Pitt held tiiat they did, mid he must be admitted to 
have supported his o^tinion with signal talents. The 
conquests and victories obtained in the issue, rocon- 
oiled the nwjori^ of the nation to his views; the op¬ 
position contimied vainly to deplore the waste of 
money oiul loss (ff blow with which they were 
bought; but tiie alternative they recommended was 
not tried; and the {leoffie, sridom inciised to con¬ 
trast prospective loaves with present grin, revelled 
in all the delirium of iU-founded success. 

There remaiu two mrin features of Mr. Pitt’s 
policy to be particdiarly mentioned: the first in¬ 
volves his conduct in repressing the liberty of the 
subject, on account of tiie exintement which was 
caught from the march of.French freodmn, and the 
othw involves the dispute about a regency. Very 
derided opinions prevriled on both points. The 
Buppresrion of the Corresponding and Cemstitutionri 
Societies was prudent; fur license, such as those 
bodies indulged in, is clearly repugnant to the 
order of good government, and the spirit of British 
law. But the susponsiiDn ri the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the prosecution of Home Tooke and otiiers for 
constructive treason, were arbitrary and indefensi¬ 
ble in the extireme. The very reasons adduced in 
favour of the extinction of the societies, operated as 
so many irresistible argnments against tfao seve¬ 
rity by which attachment; to them was punished; 
for it were no difficult task to prove, that as tiie 
constitution of the country recognizes a right in 
tiie people to fair means for obtaining a redr^ of 
tiieir gnevances, so it provides the govemroent with 
power to repress diaa&etion, whether prescriptive 
or overt, by tlie ordinary course of law. From Mr. 
Pito’s conduct relative to the Regency there can be 
IHtie grmnid of dissent; for, setting aside the mfln- 
cuoe which a desire to retam li» power may be 
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prwmnod to utMsi his conduct, it is not 

to be doubted.tiitit ^ broad pHnciple upon udiieh 
he nitimately adjusted the point at isnie was just 
and eonstitt^onal. 

Such was the ^neral tenor of 2ilr. Pitt’s admi> 
niatration, wiien ui 1601, an event, from uiiieh a 
remit of the hind was least to be expected, con* 
strained him to resign. ‘This was the union with 
Ireland, an act of eminent political expediency, ad¬ 
mirable in the design, but most defective in the 
execution. Prosecuted through its various stages 
by the most flagitious agency, by unwarrautable 
intimidation, barbarous cruelties, and excessive 
bribery, one stipulation was at last made for the 
purpose of reconciling the majority of the people to 
the loss of a domestic Jcgislature, and that stipulation 
was violated. The Irish Caih^ics were promised 
a full restoration of thoir civil rights; but as soon 
as till affair was ratifled, that long persecuted body 
was abandoued to its previous condition of igno¬ 
miny and injustice. Mr. Pitl^ indeed, at first re¬ 
sign^ his authority, because a superior influence 
interfered to prevent the obeervaRoe of the equit¬ 
able conditions upon which the union was obtained. 
But when it is remembered how very soon after he 
returned to a fitil possession of hm former powers, 
and how positively he discountenanced the re-agi¬ 
tation of a question, which, if unjust, it was a 
crime to promise, a«d if just, a greater crime to 
withhold, it is impossible not to pronounce this 
the most inconsistent of iris sevend inconsistencies, 
and tile least honouiabie passage in his public 
life. 

The rffiiignation just alluded to oacnrred in 1801, 
and his return to me treasni^ and the exchequer 
took place in 1804. Daring this interval of privacy 
he retired to Walmer Castle, ui Kent, a seat which 
he enjoyed as constable of Dover C^tie,.and there 
devoted the talents which had been employed upon 
the fortunes of empires, in training two regiments 
of the Cinque Port Volnntoers. Long as he had 
deprecated a peace, yet he now cancurred in the 
treaty of Amiens, and suppmtod tue nunister who 
made it, until he iRecov^ed that the admiralty was 
weak, and (hen Ito upmt the government. The first 
aim of his,, third administralton was to renew the 
war, and form a continental league against the 
usurpations of Buonapsltl^: >1 toi|ed as two others 
had done, which he previously entered into for the 
same purpcee. The consequences pressed heavily 
upon his mind. At this conjuncture he is said to 
have wished for tiie m-opeistiou of Mr. Fex and 
Lord Grenville; hnt the king would not listen to 
his oveirtares, and he was le|t to strug^e without 
help in his extremity. The distraw thus occasioned 
was au^ented hy mortification at the impeach- 
01 his friend Lord Melville, and at last his 
constltiition bnfiEe down under the pressure of 
anxiety. Once* debilitated on a bed ot sickneas, 
dismdara the most complicated and fatid aroae, and 
all hopes nf preserving his life disappeared. Hie 
nerveds sjmtem became bo deranged, that he enjoyed 
no rest tot wed]^ saooeiBively; a fit of tiie gout 
next made ito a^SeMsee, wat« on tiie chest men 
came on, mid ere hmg he lay helpless between sleep 
and insensibility. Sudl . was the mefaneholy state 
in which ibis great minister expired, January 23, 
1^06. It 'haa been remarked 4^ the day of his 
dwth tyas also the aaniversaty of his introduction 
into till'House of CmnmoRS. 


That the loss of such a man must have been 
acutely felt, and his memory highly honoured, will 
be easily conceived, His body lay in state in the 
Punted Chamber of the Honse <n Lords, and his 
funeral, which was made , public by the House of 
Commons, took place, under all the circumstances 
of heraldic pomp, and public exdtement. His gnve 
was Bnnk close to the coffin of his ffitber in the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey. Notwith¬ 
standing the length of time during which be had 
been in office, he had saved no numey, but died 
40,0002. in debt. These Sbligations were discharged 
out of the public purse, Brides the national mo¬ 
nument in the Abbey, other memorials of his fame 
* were also raised. A sum of 80002. was subscribed 
for a statue in the University of Cambridge, which 
has been executed by Nollekens; and an indescrib¬ 
able something, equally expensive and inelegant 
was also erected by the coporation of Loudon in 
Guildhall. . 

That Mr. Pitt’s qualifleations as a ^eaker were 
of the first order, is admitted on all sides, for they 
,were universally admired: he had an excellent 
voice, and a calm appropriate enunciation; but paid 
no attention to action, or to attitude. His words 
flowed with a most engaging ease; his periods were 
rounded with an imposing art; bis choice of lan¬ 
guage and style were hamonious, and his line of 
argument, and the arrangement of his matter, 
logical and strong. Added to all tiiis, his address 
was full of ingenuity: upon a complicated subject 
no one knW better Ww to single out and enforce 
the points that must suited, or to evade those others 
that least answered his purposes. His tone was 
moderate, his manner persuasive, and the tenor of 
his observations invariably marked by a vigorous 
sense and a lofty miu4 He had not the ma¬ 
jestic strength of his father, who seemed to triumph 
rather by lifting himself up above his subject and 
his adversaries, than by carrying on an equal contest 
with them; nor had he the Insty earnestness of 
Fox, who entered the lists of discussion with a ge¬ 
nerous impetuosity, who sought to conquer, by lay¬ 
ing aside all art and stratagem, and aspired to 
overthrow his enemy upon his greatest vantage 
ground; and yet, perhaps, he attained more success 
as an orator than either the one of these great men 
or the other. Burke is removed out of the ;»iallel of 
a comparison with him, by the universality of his 
genius; Grattan, ever original and the same, sur¬ 
passed him with clear distinction in his peculiar 
style; Sheridw also exceeded him in wit and 
brilliancy. Still, Mr. Pitt’s eloquence was excel¬ 
lently adapted<to hk position; equally discreet and 
determined, as the l<^er of a parliamentary majo¬ 
rity, he often thought it more ^n^ent to point out 
the reasonablenesa of government, than to dissipate 
tile liberality of oj^osition; and thus evinoed a pecu¬ 
liar tact, rather in upseting any effect they might 
chance to make upon his own mends, than by con- 
testinj^ their questiom with the same powers as those 
by which alone they were enabled to advance them. 
Hence, too, tile nobtef attributes, and nicer beanties 
of tiie art, are rarely discovered in hia apeeiffies: he 
appears to possess no passion, and but little heart; 
his imagination seldom or never expands, and hia 
speeches are barren of those standard proptmtiona, 
and profound discoveries, which abound in orators 
of superior genius. Sarcasm and irony were almost 
the only auxiliaries to which he resorted, and of 
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them his use wm bs tefined as his power was deep 
and copious. 

An idea of his character as a man and a states¬ 
man remains to be given. His private yirtnss and 
social qualities were abundant; to the' he 

appear^ eold and distant, but hia friends evened 
that his disposition was oompkoent imd engagiug, 
and his temper sweet and cheerfiil. By them the 
kindness of his heart, the gentlpness of his man¬ 
ners, the playfulness of his humour, and the genero¬ 
sity of his spirit, were enjoyed with delight, and when' 
lost, remembered with concern. In every stage of 
life his honour was high, and his disinterestedness 
illustrions. Greatly smhitions, he was supmior to 
wealth, title, and popularity. The only pecuniary 
recompense, other than the common sakiy, he le- 
ceived for his protracted services, was the warden- 
ship of the Cqjque Ports, and that post was pi-essed 
upon him by the king in a manner that scarcely ad¬ 
mitted of refusal. • As a financier he exceed^ all 
his predecessors: he found the country impover¬ 
ished and exhausted, with an income scarcely ade¬ 
quate to the expenses of a peace, and a debt of 
enormous weight; yet he devised a skilful plan fur 
the reduction of that debt, and raised the public 
credit.to a condition of unprecedented prosj^rity. 
When he came into power, our commercial affairs 
were at the lowest ebb; but vllicn he died, the ex¬ 
ports of Great Britain were higher than they had 
ever been before. Viewed generally, and impar¬ 
tially compared, it is evident, that though he raised 
more money than imy former minister, he devised 
his schemes with precise judgment, apportioned his 
taxes with an apt discrimination, and brought his 
receipts coequal with his estimates. He set aside 
the old rules of finance, and balanced the income 
and expenditure of Uie nation. If in the coalitions 
which he entered upon against France he was un- 
sncceasful, in the measures which he directed 
against that power himself, he was always trium¬ 
phant—Howe, Abercrombie, Duncan, St Vincent, 
and Nelson, achieved immortidity uuder his aus¬ 
pices*. 

* There are aevetal monuments erected in the dbhey, as 
well oa in St. Paul's Cathedra], to offleers wtu> fell while 
staining the series of victories here alluded to. That to 
Bervey and HuU, Captains of the Brunswick and the 
Queen, who died gloriously In Lord Howe's memorable vic¬ 
tory of the first of June, may be fairly referred to he a sample 
of the whole. These officers are commemorated in the nave. 
The design it ona of those doll allegories that seem to be in- 
exlidusttble; they endure positively by the luerenative force 
of stupidity. ColOBsai figures, meant to represent Fame and 
Britannia, ate placed at either side of a large vase, against 
which medalUotts of the deceased ace suspended. Biitannla 


Such in BUfaBtauce is the panegyric of hk ad- 
miren; Imt it has on the other ride been remarks, 
that ftom a friend'he became an enemy to popular 
rights; that if be waa one of the first to advocate 
tlm question of reform, he was also the tot to turn 
against it; that if he levied a richer revenue toon 
uiy predecessor, he also contracted a heavier debt; 
that if he devi^ a sinking fund, he also neutra¬ 
lised all the benefits attached to its operation, by 
diverting it from its original purposes; that he 
affected the honour of deprecating the inhumanity 
of a riave trade, hut never avail^ himself of the 
power to abrogate its enormsties; and finally, that 
he viokted his pledged faith td the Eoman (ktho- 
'licB of Ireland. By most men Mr. Pitt’a character 
and career seem now to be regarded in the latter 
point of view. He was a man whose mind at one 
time promised to sliape events, bat he afterwards 
permitted events to shape his mind. Had Ml put 
into action the principles upon which he profes^ 
to consider that the country ought to be governed, 
when first he became a public man, he might have 
rendered his name immortal. He appears to have 
felt tliat the circumstances of the country demanded 
a regenerating and expansive policy, yet allowed 
a repressive and contracted one to be adopted. 
He ought to liave created great changes, but ho 
postponed them; and instead of leading the age, he 
held it back by a series of violent and unnatural 
efforts, which iufiicted heavy losses and injuries 
upon the industry, the wealth aui the liappiness 
of hia countiy. 

has her old tridenh and linn, and Fame her wings and the 
usual trumpet. For thlB, neveithelciss, Bacon, Junior, re¬ 
ceived 3l50t. 

In the same school of deaign, hut better in point of execu¬ 
tion, is Noliekens’ large structure lo celebrate the three 
Captains, Bsync, Blair, and Lord Robert Manners, who fell 
in Rodney's great battle ot April 12,178'J. This monument 
cost iWQt .; but a few words will be enough to detettbe It. 
It la a rostral column, rising out of the hulk of a seventy-bur 
gun ship. The story or action meant to be,told is abrat as 
uninteresting and ..nnatural as it is.possible to conceive. 
The ofllcers’ bodies, as a matter of course, were committed 
to the sea. Meptune la hero 'lutrodueed upon a sea-horse, 
after having deliverod them up to Oenlns and Britannia, 
who have hung up their likenesses to incite the emulation 
rtf all future naval officer!, Btgh up on the top of the co- 
Inmn is Fame with a wreath of laurel, looking very much 
as if about to exclaim, in good tavern ttyle, “One cheer 
more!" Of thie monument Allan Cunningham well re¬ 
marked, “There la nothing in thia but the common mate- 
tlali of ten thousand monuments: such designs may be 
nuule by receipt." All, however, la dons that art, in the 
absence of genius, can jj, 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Cbables Jamies Fox, distingtflshed for many yean 
as toe Man of the Petrie, was toe third son of Henry, 
first Lord Holland, 1^ toe Lady Georgkna Len¬ 
nox, daughter of toe i^e of Richmond, and bom 
January 24, 1748, Lord Holland is remembered 
in party poUtiim as a paymaster of toe forces, in 
wMeh place he was the object of some severe asper¬ 
sions, a Secretary of State, and on opponent of the 


great Earl of Oiatoam, under 'whom he afterwards 
took ofiice; and it is a fact somewhat singular, toat 
two sons of these statesmen resumed toe career of 
poiitieal bostiUty persisted in by their parents, and 
even urged it to a for more signal extreme, wit^ 
this memorable difference, however, that the son tff 
toe Tory Fox rose to he a Whig of the most v%o- 
rous and cmnprebenrive liberality, while the eoR of 
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% {nenhr'Fijtt AWfuemtied int 9 -« iteaiieh ind 
udeOmiwitHafadiig Hoi^i The ^i^iShood of Chulea 
Junuft Edt «ib irnsriud by wnttoM ih^«atioiui of 
talfat i hwww'ttjihreftoB ottly deithted to Jndtlio 
life. HbflUlw#tru«1pmoa8fttheSnttod^ 

of fan mind, amd neitIUKr time, 


We powen, and Iwm hie oharacter. A fatel in-' 
dtilMide mw ^ Ae aame time exendaed, wfaiefa, 
tttnmately tended to vitiate in no aman de^^me dm 
mleadid gUto of nature, Whife yetamere ]^,he 
tdlovM to ait at tablenith the gweral viaiton, 
and there to e(H>tradiot, diapute with, and emrrect 
Ua aenkna. Nor Whs his own home tiie only place 
in which he was encouraged to anticipate manhood;' 
fhr it is generally ^represented, that when only 
thirteen yean oid, he was allowed Ave guineas a 
n^t for a play-purse at the Faro-table. Two 
constqtieneeB were thin prodneed; the habit of 
thinking freely and nttering boldly wiunever he 
though^ toidra to make .mip a pmnpt public 
speakm*; and A ^so led tomunh of tl^precipitimce 
in jndgraent, and ineoncfantive argumentation, which 
detracted from bis steriing abtiities; while the pre¬ 
mature fiamiliarity with euperAuona money andT the 
gaming table must have occationed that reokless- 
ness m bis peeuniaiy interssts and inveterate 
attoehniait to dio^ wnich threw so dark a shade 

r i hn bright repufrition, and deeply anbarrassed 
last yean of a dktiJnguiBhed lifo. r 
The flsst plaoe tint has to boast ti» hcmonrs of 
having instituted him in lettriw, is Wandsworth, 
wfaoe he was for a time at a private seminary. At 
Eton, to which he was neat removed, the Ewls of 
FttzwiAiam and Carlisle, and tiie Duke of Devon¬ 
shire were his sohool-frilowa Notwithstanding the 
indulgent manner in which be had been brought 
up, Iw gave several {Hwofs of his proficiency in 
study, wmcb were inserted in the Musse Etonenses. 
The pnmiide of his reputation was fuTtiier attested 
hi the following Ifams wririmi by the Earl of Car- 
lirie, at tiiis pmdpd :-«■ 

** How will ttQr tokf sUtte, h; ttmigth of ports. 

Shake the loud son»«, onfonts the hearts 
Of terihlstatosmen; whSo siound ye stand 
Both Bsen aad Cahmonori listeoing your eunmand! 
Vhllt Tully^ senso fas weight to you affords, , 

Hts nwvous swootneis tiiaU adoio your v«nb. 

What pniso to>Fltt, to ToWnshssd fit was duo, 
ifafotuie tfane^my fox, doll waft^on you I” 

TIk edaeation wdiirii had tiius for auspiciously 
prospered, was completed at Hertford CpUege, Ox¬ 
ford, wh^ ha prinripally acquired tiurt intimate 
aSqmtintance with the tnes^ clasriM which he 
eheririied through all the cb^uered stages of his 
oon^iciious caxv<ier. He took no degree; but tiie 
;,wMew whose critical knowled^ secured the respect 
of Dr; dohnaen, and ^ praise of Dr. Farr, must 
have been no <m&uuy scholar. 

Upon leating the University, Fox was sent to 
make thetonr m Europe. For this folly his foth^s 
impatiemm to iwAqoss his firto appearance on the 
pdStitol at^ ^d 'Aot dhow Ithn murii time; nor 
wi^ randt tme »atoriwxT< already aeemn- 

pliahed la the vanities and vfoes whiob were its 
ohhd eraantontt^yet ^ seema to h*ve added to his 
pnsii^ stock w fhi^ and to hare bem highly 
ceo^mented apon his rsttun home for tim toy le of 
t^;eA(|totodh ntoi^red-hsbledn^ and 

nus lufir'powddi* m which he to«t delated. Yet 


these weire pardonable infirmities, when oompared 
witit the exeeeses to whieh the gwiing.table pre- 
eipitated him; exeesees littie to be wondered at, 
mimi it is ad^ thto his fothw is arid to have 
titrown away a fortune upon him in ten years. 

Fox took bis first seat in the House of (kmunons 
in 1798, and waa a minor at the time. Adopting 
hia ftoh^s polities as a matter of eourse, he sided 
witii the miaist^, fad delivered his maiden speech, 
full of fire and ingenuity, i^ptinto the ree^ptUm of a 
(•petition, in whieh Wilkee prayed to be allowed to 
satisfy Us omstituents'hy attending hii dufy in the 
htmee. Ttoents thus diretoed boon obtained a place: 
he was made a Lord of the admiralty in 1770, and 
a Ctonntisskmm: of the Treasury in 1778. Upon 
tins BtaM of his career it is unnecessaiy to dilate : 
he stood before the public trained to a given'part, 
at the instance of ^ers, hardly by his own con¬ 
viction. To show tiiat he folly supported the cha- 
ractw for extraordinary ability which his earliest 
youth had inspired, it nmy be enough to mention 
tiiat he idready attracted the notice of Junius. But 
however rashly the impetuority of youth and the 
influence of party may have impelled him to be¬ 
come the advocate of arbitral princi^des, the 
genaosity of his nature led him even now to be¬ 
friend the cause of religious freedom, by speaking 
and votiiu in favoifr of a bill introduced by Sir 
William Meredith^ for tiie puroose of giving relief 
from the thirty-nine articles. This stop was taken 
in opposition to the avowed sentiments of Lord 
Norto, and a coldness is said to have sprung from 
it, whieh wss soon alter increased by a difference 
of ojxnicai respecting the committal of Woodfall, 
the printer. A stronger cause of solicitude for the 
stedfastnesB of Fox’s adhermce to Toryism was ex¬ 
cited by the intimacy he now began to ^tivato witli 
Burke. Against this we are told. Lord Nortii more 
than once remonstrated; the practice of associating 
with tiie leading members of the opposition, was in 
the judgment of the premier destinictive. "IL” >aid 
he up<Hi (Hie occasion, “ we see a woman frequently 
coming out of a bi^io, though we cannot swear 
she is not virtuous, yet we should judge of her by 
her company.” Fox, however, lost hit father in 
1774, and being possemd of a fortune, waa free to 
follow the course most congenial to his frank and 
liberal disposition. He had already divested himself 
of every symptom of the coxcombry that tarnished 
his talents u^n faistretum from the continent, and 
now bore himself with the ease and freedom be¬ 
coming hjp natui-al tastes wd feelings. The cautions 
of the minister were disregarded; Burke srized him 
by the sympathy of genius, and a frimidtoiip of me¬ 
morable importimoe fias eemented between them *. 

e . j 

* “ Ai it WM with the ftoea of the man of this noUe fh- I 
mily, so was it also with their minds. Nature had done moidi 
for them ril. She had'moulded them of that clay (g which 
she is most apartiig. To all she had gfa^en strong reason and 
sharp wit; a quick relish for every physical and tnteUectiial 
cnjeymenti oonatltutloaal intrajd^l^, that frankness by 

which ceBstUuttoiial tow^ldity is generally accompanied; 
erirtta WU(fo nothing coulddepreu; tempemeasy, generaus, 
aad placalde; end that genial courtesy whieh has its seat in 
the heart, and of trhkfo artiflcial poUteness It only a folnt 
and cold fatotatlon. Such a dispositlim is the rtohsat in- 
hctltanco that ever was entailed on any foiblly. 

••But training and sitimtton gnatly modided the Snequali- 
ties which nature bvlibed with aiufo proAiSfam on three 
genoratems ef the house of Ifox. The fint loid Holland was 
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Before » vew eli^sed the Tresaiuy was re¬ 
modelled, sad his nune omitted in the commissicm. 

t needy p<aitlee| adventuxer. He entered publio Ulb at A 
time when the standard of tntegrtty antm;'*Ulteimea was 
low. He started as the adherent of a minister who had in¬ 
deed many titles to respect; who possessed eminsnt talSr.ts 
both Ibr administration and for debate; who undentodd the 
public interest welli and who meant dtltiy by the country; 
but who had seen so much perfidy and meaimess, that he 
had become seeptleal as to the existence of prOidty. Wevy 
of the cant of patriotiara, Walpole bad learned to tidlt a cant 
of a diftrent kind. Dlafinsted ?y that sort of hypocrisy 
which is at leaat a homage to virtue, he waa too much in 
tiie habit of ptactUin* the less respectable hypocrisy which 
ostentatiously displays, and sometimes even simulates vice. 
To Walpole, Fox attacbed hlroaeir pditicaBy and peraonally, 
with the ardour which behin^d to bis temperament. And 
it la not bo denied, that In the achool of Walpole ha con¬ 
tracted faulta which destroyed the value of hia many great 
endowments. He raised himself, Indeed, to the first con¬ 
sideration in the Hous^ot Commona; he became a consum¬ 
mate master of the art of debate; he attidned honoara and 
Immense wealth; bnt the public esteem and oonfidenoe were 
withheld from him. Hla private frieads, indeed, juady ex¬ 
tolled hia generosity and good-nature. They maintained, 
that In those parts of his eondnot which they could least 
defend, there was nothing sordid; and that, if he was mis¬ 
led, he>A misled by amiable feelings; by a desire to serve 
his friends, and by anxious tendemws for his children. Bnt 
by the nation he waa regarded as a man of insatiable rapa¬ 
city and desperate ambition; as a man ready to adopt, with¬ 
out scruple, the moat immoral and the most unconstitutional 
measures; as a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and | 
feelings, for the work of managing the parliament by means i 
of secret service money, and of keeping down the people 
with the bayonet. Many of hia contemporaries had a mo- I 
railty quite as lax as his; but very few among them had Us 
talents, and none had his hardihood and energy. He could 
not, like Sandys and Boddington, find safety in cimtempt. 
He therefore bwame an object of such general avetslcu sa 
no statesman since the fell of Strallbrd has incurred—of such 
general aversion as was probably never in any country in¬ 
curred by a man of to kind and oordial a disposition. A weak 
mind would have sunk under such a load of unpopntarity. 
But that resolute spirit seemed to derive now firmness from 
the public hatred. The only eSbet which reproachea hi- 
pesred to produce on him, waa to sour, in some degree, hia 
naturally sweet temper. The last steps of hla pntdlc Ufe 
were marked not only by that audacity which he derived 
from nature, not oi^ by that Immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole, but by a harahnesa which 
almost amounted to cruelty, and which had never been sup¬ 
posed to belong to his eharseter, B|p severity inc'ioaaed the 
unpopularity from which it had sprung. 

“ Within a few months after the death a' thb remarkable 
man, hia second son, Charles, appeared at the head of the 
party apposed to the American war. Charles had hiberited 
the bodily and mental eonstitution of hit lUher, and had 
been much—fer too mush under itta fetheria influence. It 
waa indeed imposalbb that a son of so affectionate and noble 
a spirit should not nave been warmly attached to a parent 
who possessed many line qualities, andvwho carried hia in¬ 
dulgence and Ubenllty towards Ms children even to aonlpa- 
Ue extant. Hie young man saw that the person to whom 
he was bound by tbe strongest ties, was, in the highest de¬ 
gree, odlona to the nation; and the effect vna what might 
have been expected from Ms stronf passions and constitu¬ 
tional boldness. Ho cast la hia lot with Ms tktfaer, and 
took, while ttill a boy, a deep part In the most nnJuatlflable 
and uopopulat measures that had been adopted since the 
reign M fames 11. In the debates cm tho IHddlreex Elec¬ 
tion ho dJstlttgttishod himsslf, not only by bis precocious 
powers of Mofiueneo, but the vehement and scotnflil man¬ 
ner In which he hade deftanca to puMic opinion. Hewasot 
that time regarded as a man Ukoly to be the most fermldablo 


To whAt extent reeentmeat or convictioD mAj; bAicp 
opeiAted over the Mep which he wee now hi « 
menner neoeasitatod to take, no one can detennim. 


enforce them with surpaning elocution, penever- 
ance, and effect. The advpaaiy with whom he 
otteoffit contended waa hia late patron, Lord 
Newth, and the policy which he mainly reeii^, in* 
volved the aerioua low of Amezioa. Aa there are 
now none to doubt that he waa as ranch Lord 
Norft’a Buporior in aenatoqial abil^y, aa in his 
judgment of the faUd iaane with wl^ tbe war 
wvaa big; it ia uuneceaaaiy in a brief al'cteh to 
deacribe separate apeechea, or to eOmmend 
tieular viev^ however oorrein the one, or foilr 
liant the other. WhOe thfi meaaurea he advisei} 
were Bystematically rqjeeted, he waa reoog^uaiBl m 
a leader of the Hooae of Commona, in oonjimetion 
with Burke, Barre, and Dunning. Ncnr did hia 
reputation rest solely on parliunentaiy merits; he 
became a member of the idtenuy Club, and. Idee 
’Burke, exeluinged tastes and criticisms with Sir 
Joshua Reynold, Goldamith, sad Dr. Jolmson. 

The esteem in which he was generally held ap¬ 
peared conspicuotts at a geneiaf election in .17^, 
when he was elected for Westminster by a mav 
jority of more than 700 voi|S. Events aa th^ 
succeeded confirmed h& character as a statesman, 
by verifying bis predictions; t]|B war, always cala¬ 
mitous, became still mure unpi^iar ; Lord North, 
and his infirm party, tottered on to a fimU discomfi¬ 
ture until 1782, udien a new administration was form¬ 
ed under the Marquis of Rockingham, with. Mr. 
Fox as secretary for foreign affiiirs; and tbe nation 
conceivod a hope that a b^y of men was seated in 
power, pledged to adopt a liberal line cJ actiom and 
effective enough to succeed in it. Nor were the 
new ministers lax in performing their prumisee; 
a aeries iff bills and resolutions was po^oaed and 
carried, which purUied the cemstitution in several 
essential branches. Feaoe was offered to the Duteli; 
all conttaetors ivith government were excluded 
from Bests in tbe cCmmona; custom and excise 
ofBcers were uumpacitsted from voting at elections; 
the a^bitraiy proceedings against Wilkes were ex¬ 
punged from the journal eff the house ; Burice’s 
reform bill abolished numb'erless useless places; and 
tile discontent of Ireland was judicious^ appeased 
by an honest recognition of the independence of her 
legislatare. It k however one of the euriotities in the 
history of our p^y politics, that these men defeated 
Mr. Put’s wdOi concerted proposal for a reform iff 
the House of Commo^ llie sudden death of the 
Marquis of Roekingbrnn put an unforeseen period 
ehsmplou of iribitrary govemmeiit that had appeared aloee 
tilo Bevolotion; to be a Bute vrith fer greater powore; a 
Maaafleld with fer greater courage. Happily Ms fether'* 
death liberated Mm eaiiy frrom the pernielons iafiaeoee by 
wMeh he had been miaied. His mind expaaded. Hli range 
iff observation became vrtder. Hb genius broke through 
early prejudleea Hb natural benevoleuce and magnanimity 
had felr pUy. In a very ehort time he appeared In a situa¬ 
tion worthy of hb understanding and ot his heart From a 
flunily whose name was associsted In the public mind with 
tyranny and ebiVuption; ftem a pat^ of wMeh the th^ 
aititthe ^tieo were equally servile; from tits latdit ofthe 
the Hysons, the Batringtoas, came ferih the gioat- 
I est paillanientary defender of ctvU and nfigbu* )il)ariy.’’-T. 
SdMurgh BtHem. 
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to thi* dMte of The mmiatiy wero divided 

in th^ <^b0ic4i<rf k Naderto fiU tJie vtcan^ ; Fox, 
Bajdce, She^du, tad Uieir Meads eoa^ered i^ie 
appidatmetat to bdleng to toe Duke of Portland, b;r 
virtod of a pnviout understanding; but toe Earl 
. of Slielbunie obt^ned it privately from toe king. 
When Mr. Fpx waited upon his Majes^ he was 
told, not Qidy that the Premier’s place had beeu 
givoi away, but that Lord Shelburne’s office of 
secretary of state had been filled up without any 
etmsultation with him or bis friends. Not to resign < 
(tor which he was afterwards much blamed) under 
Bwto circumstances eeemed to hhn unavoidable, 
sad toe step waa qhickly adopted. ^ 

This step involved some consequences of peculiar'; 
interest; the first yas the nomination of Mr, Wil- | 
liam Pitt to be ChancolJor of the Exchequer; the 
■eoond, a peace ; and toe third, a coalition between 
toe ftiends of Fox and Lord ISi^orth. The session 
of 1783 had no sotmer than the opposition, 

now doubly strong, commeqtMm a fierce attack upon 
new ministry. Little intoitoi^ however, was ex- 
citod by their speeches orprob^dings, their inoon- ^ 
sistency was hw gross hot to be severely censured.' 
The jmiction of two pAtties who for years had 
nuuntained different principles, and pursued op> 
posite measures, bore evidence oi no Other purpose 
toan a toreible resumption of place. It must also 
be sdmitted, that the course pursued by Mr. Fox 
and his adherents, amounted very nearly tp an act 
(tf tergiversation ;r for their declaration bad all 
along been that Lord North, as a minister, was in¬ 
capable uid corrupt: obnoxious in his policy, and 
ruinonsin his undertakings. The same Lord North 
however reappeared without deviating to any marked 
degree from his former line of action, while Mr. Fox 
seemed to hdd that ri^t now whito he had recently 
opposed as wrong. Thus the coalition was deserved¬ 
ly unpopular, but prevailing in both houses by a 
censorious majority, it soon displaced the ministry, 
and Mr. Fox again beoamo the seereta^ for foreign 
affairs, and secuitd for hia intimate Mends their 
former places. 

The ntc of the coalition ministry supplies a lesson 
to statesmen; it was established to all appearances 
upon a strong parliamentary foundation, yet proved 
as short-Uvea as the weakest aesociatiou of political 
adventurers could have b^n. In Lord North and 
his old colleagues were found all the advantages 
derivable fre^ experisnoe In office, and a long 
established and intimate Bcqmuntance with toe 
king’s peculiar habits and views of goysniment; in 
■Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Dunning, and Ban^, toe 
pwv^ of gnnius, and toe iig^t of libmal knowledge 
wWe conspicuous J while’in the rank and property 
of 'toe connections of the' two patties, all that 
arkdonratie inflaence was shown whito is considered 
nseestozy* to'toe stability of an administative l»dy 
in toys ednntiyv Nevertheless, there vw a secret 
poisem in' the eompositiou of toe cabinet winch it 
wan iniposribfo to erndicale or overcome: fmreed 
upon toe eromt, and indifferent to the people, it 
wiM soon viikiMy dlpMdve^ end has never b^n 
xegretted as a 'loiR. And yet the use to 
v^b Mr. Eox’k ptoty, for it certainly predomi- 
nattid, ap^d tbev ttowority, WHi'not unworthy of 
toefr do^ton and priw^ep. After opening a 
top OQbdlti^a of America, they applied 
'Vtopllveeto ef, ottf Indian government, 

MnWiis evinced toe einemty of toefr attachment 

- ' - .-I-. ..It. - ■ ■■ .. -- *■- 


to those measures which tliey had been toe first to 
recommend as indispensable to toe welfare of too 
empire. The famous bill introduced by Mr. Fox 
for tois latter end ia well known to have disclosed 
toe rock upon wiiieh he split. It was opposed by 
Mr. Pitt in the oommons, because it violated the 
charter guaranteed to toe company by ail toe fonns 
of law, and rejected by toe lords, bcMuse toe king 
conceived its provjsions to be so many infringements 
upon toe prerogative of toe crown, whiefa he strained 
hts utmost influence to preserve. 

This being toe fiidt and perhaps toe greatest 
measure of ori|pnal legislation proposed by Mr. Fox, 
it may not be miaplaoed to notice briefly the prin¬ 
cipal opinions advanced for and against it. On all 
hands, it was agreed that our East India affairs had 
been grievously mismanaged; that the company, if 
not in a state of insolvency, was at least so deeply 
embarrassed as to be incapable of preserving their 
possessions for any length of time; and that great and 
indefensible wrongs had been inflicted upon toe 
natives. The imperious necessity of some radical 
cure for them disorders wa.s evident, and it may be 
added that the nature of Mr. Fox’s remedy was 
judicious, because when Mr. Pitt afterwards came to 
legislate upon the subject, he only modified toe pro¬ 
ject of his rival, and accomplished by a circuitous 
what he would ha^ie effected by a direct course. 
Between the two bills there was less a difference of 
the objects to be realized,, than of the means cm- 
ployedio attain them. Mr. Fox proposed that the 
affairs of the oompany, both territorial and commer¬ 
cial, should be t^en out of the hands of the court of 
proprietors, and the court of directors, and be vested 
in eight commissioners, who were to hold their 
places upon the same tenure as English judges, and 
be appointed, in toe firat instance, by the parlia¬ 
ment, bat aftera'ards by toe crown. Mr. Pitt, on 
the other hand, allowed the company to conduct its 
commercial affairs, but placed the government of 
its territories under a board of control, which is 
solely constituted by, and dming the pleasure of too 
crown. Of toe objections urged against Mr. Fox’s 
proposal, those which seemed to have carried the 
most weight, were, first, that the infraction of toe 
charter granted by the crown, guaranteed by par¬ 
liament, and paid for by the company, was unjusti¬ 
fiable. i^iatargument, however, wasnot ill answered 
by observing, that any cimtraet, however sanctioned, 
must become morally vitiated, when it operates to 
the injury and oppressiou of mankind: Burke re¬ 
marked prito reason, that toe parliament had sold 
an exclusive privilege to trade, bnt not a license to 
rob mid tyra^ise. *1110 second objection was, that 
the administration of a government by a Board of 
commissionera was new and unqonstitutiunal: but 
this also might have been met by a reference to the 
political governifientof Ireland, ivhicb had been re¬ 
peatedly superintended by a board of lords justices; 
KUd a precedent for a commercial administiation of 
toe same sort, was to be found in toe institution of 
toe board of ttade during the reign of king William, 
The third objection Vaa, that a nomination to office 
by any anthwity, save too crown, as well as toe es¬ 
tablishment of oommissioners to offidato -for life, 
wme tohiM unknown to toe constitution, and inoim- 
datent wito its interests: that they were unknown 
is undeniable ; that they would have proved htoon- 
sistent wito its intmvsts remains a problem. This 
provision however was seized upmi more than any 
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other as aa irreeiatible argupaent for rejecting ihe 
bill; it being rlolentty contended, thxt if it passed 
the Whigs woald obtain an extent of paijmni^ so 
valuable and eudufing as to give tltem a.^enure of 
office wholly independent both of parliament and 
the crown. In fine, Mr. Fox’s }>ioposid was ehe- 
raotoistie of the man; it was wirited, unoompro- 
mking, liberal, and strongly &flned; and it is 
doubtful whether he would have duniniabed the in¬ 
fluence of the crown more dian his rival inoreas^ 
it. It should not be forgot^n ^at tiie sj^ech in 
which he introduced the measure, hi universally 
considered one of the most iiowerfal and brilliant 
he ever delivered. 

Upon the rejection of the bill the lords, the 
king availed hunself of the discomfiture of the ob¬ 
noxious coalition to appoint Mr. Pitt pr^er. But, 
as the former party still retained a majoritp' in the 
House of Commons, the new administration was 
outvoted in a serieefof motiimB, intended to prove 
tliat no minister ou^t to remain in office without 
the support of the commona Pitt resisted this op¬ 
position with uncommon vigor and dgnal effect; 
imt when he found it working the obstrwtion of all 
public business, dissolved Uie parliament, and ap¬ 
pealed to publio opinion. Tbe election of 1784 
established him fimly on an egiiuence, from which 
his abilities enabled him to preside for years over 
the affairs of his country, if not with ummimous 
applause, certaiuiy with memorable effect. No 
less than 160 of Mr. Fox's party were rejected by 
their fiirmer constituents, and even his own return 
for Westminster was carried with difficulty. At 
the fins! close of the poll, the received numbers 
wore, for Lord Hood, 6694; for Mr. Fox, 6233; 
and for Sir Cecil Wray, 6998. But such was the 
violence of the contest, that a protest against Mr. 
Fox’s return was handed to the high bmff, who, 
moved, according to the common report, by {>ar- 
tiality, left it to a scrutiny of the house, to deter¬ 
mine the second member. So much time was 
occupied in the adjustment of this difference, that 
Mr. Fox’s friends found it necessary to procure 
him an intermediate election for a borough; upon 
the final declaration of the house in his favour, he 
brought an action against the high bailiff for his 
misconduct, when damages to the amount of 2000f. 
were obtained from him, and distributed by Mr. 
Fox amongst the different charities of Westinin- 
ster. Upon this occasion he'surprised his most 
intimate friends and warmest adtnirem by the mi¬ 
nute information he displayed with respect to the 
praotioe of election committees, to abstruse points 
in the statutes b^iring upon sni^ proceedings, and 
a profound and accurate perception of tho law and 
constitution of pvliament. 

Mr. Pitt now carried every question with a la^ 
majority, but es Mr. FoxstiU het^sd an apposition 
respectable i» point of numbers, and great m power, 
the pditics of the country were debaM for a series 
of years, with a display of energy and tident, such 
as had seldom been wnnessed and has never been 
Butpaaaed. Whatever too ntight have been the jain- 
ciples with which Mr. FoX set out in public fill, 
whatever the immediale motives that broughtabeut 
his first change, or led to his more recent connexitm 
with Lmid Noriih, It cannot be doubted, that mature 
reflection bad now brought him to eo-opemto head 
and heart with that pmrty, wMifii rests Its itiaims to 
public support upon its devotion to the popular 


features of the constitmion, and regards the invio- 
labifity and progressive extension of the rights of 
personal freedom as the most vital element at the 
British constitution. These principles he implM to 
governments in genecai, tiius enlwging with com¬ 
prehensive geserqsifythe cause of liberty throughout 
the world. Bound as we are to notice his weaker, 
these tite better parts of bis nature and public ser¬ 
vices, should not be overiooked or undervalued. 
Short as some passages of his career may have 
fallen of that high standard by which a mind such 
as he possessed is properly to be measored, no 
second instance, periiaps, canfbep^ted out, where 
a statesman carried with huhT into tho seat of 
\M)wee, more of thoee jnst and noble feeUnga which 
actuated him while a competitor for place, or who 
left behind him a %ht, when he was snatched from 
the scen^ by which his snooessors were led to dis* 
cover principles and effect results, possibly ndlher 
foreseen nor contemplated by him, but not the less 
legitimately the offspring of the ^irit he cherished 
and the seed he sowed in the constitution of his coun¬ 
try. In power he had no long experience; it was 
his lot to pass by far the great^ portion of his life 
in the ranks of opposition; and it is in the character 
of a leader to tiiat wholesome portion of the British 
legislature, that he takes a prominent place in the 
politiinti history <ff fais era. It was, therefore, as an 
orator and propounder of lilieinal opinions, tost he 
chiefly attained so much credit and infiaencaamidst 
a host of men whose eloquenceMmd abilities, natu¬ 
ral as well as acquired, were pro-eibHent. If he had 
not the varied philosophy and dazzling imagery of 
Burke, the bright conceit and studied elegance of 
Sheridan, the fine and florid rotundity of IMtt, he 
yet possessed those original qualities which can 
never fail to create a powerful impression upon a 
popular body of the most cultivated d^cription. 
With suffici^it fervour to prove his earoestnesB, and 
enough of passion to warm courage, he showed that 
be felt more than he acted; and borrowed littie or 
no effect from the mere beauties of speech. As 
tropes and figur'S gave no charm to his style, so 
his delivery was seldom studiously impressive, or 
his action gracefolly varied. An ease of manner 
and frankness of dispiKsition were the most percep¬ 
tible traits of his nature; and a peculiar happiness 
of Amplification and oonvipciveneas combined, was 
the leading characteristic of his eloquence. He 
divested the most intricate subject of ita difficulties 
in the fewest and most intell^ble terms, solved the 
doubts it involved with the nicest famlity, and 
placed its innate strength in naked purity before 
toe apprehension o' Ijis hearers. Perhara, in this 
respect, he may be couaidered to have ^wu the 
way to that gentiemanly style of faatidiflUB famili¬ 
arity, whito dutinguishes the subdued declama¬ 
tion of exiting orators in toe House of Commons. 
To tids excellence was superadded much of close 
reasoning and acute log^ though rather episodi- 
cMiy introduced toon systematically atrwged, and 
a generous exhibitom <n those ei'.lorged views which 
superior imderabandings tmly can conceive or illus- : 
tr^. Never taking, and seldom desultory, he 
proceeded direct upon toe vital points of every 
great que^on, and mined at an immediate triumph 
of oonvictioo; but it is impossible to describe here 
how efien or bow well toe success was repeated., < 
The ohrcumstaaces under which Fox •togsa tiiis, 
his second course of oppositiem/'were hign^ iin&- 
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«f Ijw ptiblio was londfy de< 
CTMd Agidimf the oonme had lateljr adopted; 
Ab teflaa id b o| the gor^nment was power&lly 
aj^pBMS ia him down, and it was not without a 
aeveee' iRid' iixpehsivB struggle that he carried hk 
elMdkla Ibr WeetaninBter, as just described. But 
M bl Boen fMunied, widi an energy peeuUariy his 
own, tile advboaey ^ popular measures, and pene- 
wMed in attaiAiBg every act and principle ci the 
nddistet ^t afforded a cause of dispute, or pretext 
lot Oeasnre, he gradually recovered his hold on the* 
affee^ns of his countrymen; and if Mr. Pitt con* 
tintKKl tite most i^rffeml, Mr. Fox remaumd the 
most popular, subject of the realm. 

The impoachment of Warren Hastings was the 
next memorable proceeding tint engag^ a share 
of his exertions; but as tm is notii^in the Iffe 
tffjgudng^ jfo.aeeoaitt origin or end is 

la )7d8, 'Wftt prop08Sl|.|M seek relief by a 
Jonmey into Fnuee aiid taking as a eompa- 
nkm Mra. Armstead, y .to whom he alued 
himseif by n private nuunAge, and for whom he> 
Mways wnheed a wana affeOtiW tfhe pleasures 
ot' the exeuzat<« wem inddenly interrapt^ by the 
KIngk iUneee, and he retuniea wi^ speed to Lon- 
dou. On die parllamentaiy debates that now ensued, 
Irasp^tihg the choice of a regent it cannot be desir¬ 
able to dilate: Wti^ and Tories distinguished 
themselm by their eloquence; but the recovery of 
the mcRarcb put ifperiM to differences, respecting 
whieh it pmrhi^ may be &irly declared, with the dis¬ 
putant in the'"Th»r of Wakefield.” thistmuch is to | 
be sidd on both Sides. Strcmg objenions were utted j 
agatost the line of argument adopted by Mr. Fox 
aM mS adherents, in maintaining that the Prince 
of Wake had an inherent right to die regency, and 
neai^ fg much i^enee was taken at the deda^on 
of iu, Pitt, dial his rdyal highness had no more 
right to a prefinrence tiuin any other subject. If, 
however, Foxfs meaning may bo expiring in die 
sense of clafa^ and the constnwden is by no means 
forced, his views will ndt appear unreasonable; for 
ssBuredly nature, if not law, semned to designate 
the heir apparent, tor the o$w. Be this as it may, 
the sense m die nation appein to have edncid^ 
with another affirmation made by Mr. Piti^ that 
parliament alone had a right to provide for the 
mnmgency. . 

S A neater t^pQjfih now approiyied, and Fox ae- 
drw higbdilr reputadott aader the tfegulsr events 
at ehaineterised it. In the,years 1|M nnd 1791, 
Mr. Pitt '^posed to go to war with Spain and 
Bttjnila; not was snecesafuKy controlled by Mr. 
Pdlti who eqevinced the ooui;iry of the impropriety 
lOf'miffi a pMioeeduig, 

revmndon next hrolb ont, and he 
hb iffiUn of the "Man of dv> People.” 

triumito on die oondnent 
of nuMe M^M prirapleB of goThmuient vdddi he 
hadhs Wp mniiendsa |or at nothe, he stood farih> 
wii^iBid hef^^^^toe.iH th^ drti and mostni- 


heawdto. 


and'btod^uml.*^ 

Whsn ciw;iiifi^ 
Pbofokod ^Elipi 


||i^-i^,pi!omises they had 
n tu^t of violenoe 
'he Stm* ” wm ^Btemg, 
it%i»e bes^ there-' 
;ptti|:'itoDWn o<H»eq 

nunis^ hilo • war, he re-1 


probated with |iecuiiar earnestness and force die 
impoUoy of our interferenee wlA the domesdc bmi- 
ness of another nation, condemning the injostice 
of fighting againri free principles, and ridiculing 
the idea of preserving the constitution at home from 
the contagion of foreign example, by protracting 
hostilities, which were In themselves a bar to the 
settlement of the internal dissensionB we eomplamed 
of and sought to punish. But the excitement pro- 
dnoed by me condnet of the French was so ener¬ 
getic, the language expressed by die frioods of civil 
and religkiUB freedom so nncompromisiiig, and the 
anarchy on the continent so stsortlinp^ that many 
former advocates of Uberal measnres were terror- 
struck. In England, a cry of self-preeervation was 
vriiemently n&ed, wd in the agitation to which 
it gave Mrtb, Fox Imd the mortification to see him- 
seu abandoned by many eld and mfluential sup¬ 
porters. Malignant abuse was heaped upon his 
character; and some writers Were so daring as to 
pronounoe him a reckless partisan of the worst 
political herei^, and a profligate enemy to the con¬ 
stitution of his country. 

Hie first and most important of these separations 
took place with Burke, who may almost be termed his 
political father, and whose horror of the revolution 
amounted to an iitfellectual frenzy. He and Fox 
had ceased to meet often or intimately in 1790, and 
early in the next session, Fox took occasion in 
alladin| to the new state of things in France, to 
express an opinion tovoumble to mm success, and 
repet the moonsistenoy of the liUter in not coin¬ 
ciding with him. Burke instantly replied, with all 
the beat Characteristic of his temper and his ora¬ 
tory, and perhaps no scene more pi^onately afiTect- 
ing than that which OBSued is to be instanced in 
oor Parliamentary history. ” Mr. Fox and I have 
often differed,” said be, "and there has been no 
loes of friend^p between us; but there is some¬ 
thing in this accursed French constitution that 
envenoms every thing.” ** There is no loss of friend¬ 
ship between us,” wmspered Fox,—But there isl” 
replied Burke: " I know the price of my conduct; 
our friendtii4> is at an mid.”—In this altercation, 
t^ tenderness of Fox’s nature was amiably evinoed; 
he burst into tears while adverting to their severed 
friendship, and made repeated concessions. But 
Burke resisted every Offer of reeoncUiation—offers 
too, which it is paii^ to add were reiterated evmi 
at his deatii-bea, and even then rejeeteA 
Momentous years of strife abroM and discontent 
at home* passed over, and Fox remained stedtost 
in the duties jpqiosed upon the leader of an ^po¬ 
sition, whose pride it was to stand by the deomiing 
popatoirity of civil and religions freedom in England 
In 1790 he moved tiie Houad’bf Ceramona to relieve 
the diaeentera, by a repeat of tiie TmI and Corpora¬ 
tion Acts, but was baffled by overwhehning numbers. 
A better fortune attended his exerticuiB to iumrove 
the htw of libri, by giving juries a rfrht to bring in 
a general verdict of gniuy or not guilty, upon the 
whole niatter ehasgod befm tiiem, and Ans correct 
the frm prescrbtioa el tiie jw^ei^ who used up to 
tM perM to W it ^<”*0 as law, tint, the proof 
oi a pulffiiation wtppiLed evidence of a guil^ inten¬ 
tion, and sufficed for ayerdkd. The aet BOW passed, 
mado jury equaj judges of the law and toe fret 
of toe esse, utd it ^ still xmfefiilly distoiguished 
]|iy toe nsjne of its .author. Nim wto he less sealoaa 
ill riifmring the necessity of a Fariismentary re- 
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form, that vHid qnestiom which was abaudooed by 
Mr, Pitt when he took; '«b tt bnit to win. t»e 
fcTOur of royalty, god the oocnnH Conrlieni wbo 
fatten upon ita indahHaioe. U» ateo twpeared with, 


fatten upon ita indnlfcaioe. ateo ttpfMH^ with 
enviable aaaidnity and happy emineni'c, in tm'aiip'^ 
port which be Mve ftnt to Mr., now Obey, 
and then to Mr. WUberfoim in those nt&ie aspira* 
tiona of philanthropy, by which the slave-trade was 
denounced and nlti^t^y supptMsed. 

This conduct begot'a comaponding ipitit in hia 
eonatituenta; at the eleo^n ibr 1799 no headed the 
poll for Westodnater by a aonuderable majority: 
the mtmben stood, for Mr. FoX, 6160 ; for Lord 
Hood, 4814; and for Mr. Home Tookc, 2818. In 
the new Parliament matters proceeded aa of old, 
the miuialry were decisive and auperior, the oppo* 
aition eomi^t and enwgetic. Unusual violence 
and rancour were now displayed by both jiarties, 
the nation was split into contending ihetions. Qnba 
and associations were fanned, and public meetings 
held; declamation hud tumult were the order of 
the day, and were making a powerful impresaion 
npon Ae public mind aim organising formidable 
bodies of aupporten; "the sovereignty of the peoide” 
became a favourite toast at their reunions; and for 
proposing it at a public dinner, Mr. Fox’a name was 
strnok mim the Privy Council in May 1788. Soon 
after this, either his patience <» hisfortitade seems 
to have been exhausted ; notwithstanding all the 
popularity with which his exertions were crowned, 
die administration stood deaf to his warnings and 
unmoved by his opposition, and at last he ceased to 
frequent the House. Things remained neatly in 
this state undl die Union was declared with Ire¬ 
land, and the treatment experienced by the Roman 
Catholics occasioned a cliange of ministers. Mr. 
Addington succeeded to power, tbe peace of Amiens 
was negociated, and Mr. Fox came forward to bear 
testimony to the merits of that measure. 

The restoration of teanqnilUty having thus secured 
the great objects for which he had so long con¬ 
tended, Fox expressed a wish to retire from public 
life, at the approaching dissolution of Parliament 
Bat the importunity of his friends overruled the 
desire, and he was prevailed upon to stand another 
contest for Westminster in 1802 ; when the voters 
were, for Mr. Fox, 2678; for Sir Alan Gardiner, 
2434; and for Mr. Grahm, 1681. It was after 
this election that he paid the virit to Fhri^ which 
was so much noticed on account gf the distingnisbed 
reception he met until from Buonaparte then First 
Consul, who entertained him at a public dinner, and 
placed his buri in the library of tbe Tnitefies. It 
was also during this year that he pfononnoed in 
the House of Commons his celsbrat^ eulogy upon 
his friend the Duke of Bedford: it is aaid to be the 
only speech he corfected for tiie paresK 

No man could stand higher in public estlaiiation 
than Mr. Fox now did; bat notwithstanding the 
unpopubrity and aignai ftilure of his former eoaU- 
tim wUh Lm Noew, be seems to have stiU been 
not dndnoUned to sash cottww mise s, and to have 
bemi by no means fiistidiow m tile me rfexpfdients 
to ohtitin {dace: the measnres M A^toiBister were 
with hun appazentiy the rnily Ihh^ 4f moment. 
Humoanofa oeninnctimi between haiituid Mr. Pitt 


Mr-. Addington ; mid owsbtoeable djeaffistohia was 
expressed at the eoneeasioiiS which lie maiie^ udlen 
the deatii ci Uti Pht, Ht 1808, imce ]ni«e opened 


tiie wbliMa to him. At tills juncture be united 
%itb Lord Grenville, gave a seat in the ealnnet to 
Lo^ Ellenborongh, even promised tiie king not to 
bring forward the Catholio questfon, and agreed to 
conlmne the war reoommeneed by ms rivaL ^e 
last ineonsiBtenor was hi a great degree fingiveu, in 
oonseqnence of ^ riunest declaration that he de¬ 
sired a peace most dordiaBy, and would certainly 
establish it as soon ss tito interesia of. the ooimtry 
would permit In rBBUInil^ : office he found tiie natiim 
involv^ in war, udiich, to be closed with honour, 
must obviouriy, as he oontmlded, be prosecuted with 
vigour. • 

At last, after yean of pppositlbn, tbe tmdisturbed 
^xiasession of ofhse seemto to be reserved tor Mr. 
Fox. His great cisnpetitor no dlore, bnt it 
was too lato for the enjoyment of ambition ; the 
Uimto of his own existence cut short his esreer. 
His heritii, siteady on the decline, was now fiiiRher 
weakened by the fotigues of office, and his rqgnhur 
attendance in parliament became interrupted A 
fatal disease, dropsy, made its appearance with a 
force that baffied tiie skill of his physunans, and 
*it became manifest thri: his life and services ap¬ 
proached toeir close. The operations usually re¬ 
sorted to in such complaints were twice performed 
upon him witiiout producing any effect, and he ex¬ 
pired without a struggle at the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s villa, in Chiawn^ on tl^ evening of Satur¬ 
day, Sentomber 13,1806. Thus his aditniniatratiai 
endureu for no more than aix^montlu; but even 
that brief period sufficed to bis ri»nal oaparity 
for some works of imperishable honour and 
importance. Inihls interval he procoted a humane 
law for the purpose of limiting the duration of 
military service, and immortaliBed his memory by 
the abolition of the slave trade, a measure to wbtim 
Mr. Pitt had only given the aid of his oratory, but 
which Mr. Fox ^emnly. carried through both 
houses of partiament, and m the face of«n<q>pointion 
from which rimoet any other minister wwuA hove 
shrunk. Tito virtue m tiiis ae^ which would alone 
suffice to conaemrato hto fune, is above aU praise: 
there k too mneh ts^n to suppose tiu^ had it 
not been achieved by to intre^d a friend to 
humani^, ito enormitara n^bt have subristod for 
'years, Great'Britrin mi^t have been deprived 

of the gory which thk example tot to the worid. 

Mr. Fox’e funeral took pfoto on the anniveraary 
of hk first riection for Westminster, October 1^ 
1806. cevemony was perforiom. vdth gr^ 
pomp; the' atxtots though which the prooessiou 
passed were lined kitii ^ Westminster Volunteers, 
the beUe of alt the ptokh eburehes tolled as it 
moved along, and tolostm tiie sbope tbroughout the 
metropolk were closed daring tiie <foy as a mark of 
pnbiic sorrow. Hk grave was eunh in the great 
nerth cross, rioto to the eoffin of Mr. Pitt: hk 
monument ht gaCed in foe adjoinin|t akle. It was 
executed by »fr B. Weatmaoott, R. A. and com¬ 
prises foifr statoes as ltog;e wthfe. A heavy figure 
the deceased appears nctended on a matfress, 
with Liberty supnoi^g hk head, and Peace haug 
higltowikd ovbr hk feet- In front k a slave on his 
hneto, at the expiring statesman and ex* 

pieBBiBg wit£ claaped hands hk tiumks for the 
emauo^Hition of hk race. There k no epitaph 
w inscription. It k a coetiy performajaee, bat dwl 
in design^ aud ordinary hi print of execution. Of 
tiie four flgimes the dave aloawexhtidts merit, awl 
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yet then is aom^iog eomio m the eppearanee of 
m diidc-Upped w wHte nmble. 

Ill peneo‘ My* wu short, brood, and prone 
to eorpideimi feahnes were peculiarly atnking, 

bis eye-lnovs hlnk and buahy, and the genenil 
ei^eaaiMtf^hfeleitoresindtcativeofdeepaagacit^. i 
Of his eae^ent ^[saUties, the moat dattorhig toati- 
(aanhshbaand: mildandattnwtiTeinhisin^erB, 
he eoitnbaied the MmpUdty of diildhood with the 
ebtongth^ genius, and has been described by Oib> 
b 0 iiaaihebcaug,<^aUtfaait arehoman, most per¬ 
fectly exempt from a taint of malmrolcBee, vanity, 
cnr fidaebood. When* to this character is added 
Bu^’a estimate, itod, be it temembered, he gave 
it years lUFter their disunion, that be was a man 
made to be beioved^it will be eanly admitted that 
the numerous fnends by whom he wm so eonetautly 
oaressed, had no common cause for their attach- 
meA But if hto virtues were eminent, hiaiidiings 
were also gnid: he d^piated an independent 
fortune within 'a few yeam tUfter he inherited it, 
and idmoet to the last sta^ of life seriously in- 
iured his character by penumoos associadons and 
habits. Even in the very iberidiaa of his fame* 
he gave laws to St. l^phen'S one day, and to New- 
marhet toe next. The feriings of his friends npon 
t^ abhjleet may he gathered from one of Horace 
WalpoleV lettera, in wbioh he is described as a 
broben gamester: "Srhomoremarvellous Mr. Fox^ 
parts, tbs more one is provided at hisfoUi^which i 
comfort ,00 many rascals and blockheads, and make 
idi that is adnmble and amiable in fa^, cnly a 
matter <d xegtht to those who love him as I do.” 
And yet strong as his passion for pky was, it never 
made bim mean, or lut^ened the natural generosity 
of his (Hspeeitian. He used to consider toe eham 
of toe ganung table to be in toe punuit and not in 
toe atndnment of toe object m view, and asemted 
that men in geoeral were allured to it lees by toe love 
of money by toe love of excitement. We find 
toe appallmg fact recorded, of his fas^ng remained 
at haz^ for 22 consetmtive houra losmg at toe rate 
ct bOOl. in each bonr. So infstua|ed indeed was he 
wito this passion, toat he was omte beard to declare 
the greatest pleasure in life was to play and win, and 
toe next graateto' to play and lose. Under this 
stimulating course of life, it is wonderfril to tomk 
that he sustained, hit p^ as politician and pre¬ 
served his honour m»n coniipfront The equa¬ 
nimity of hiitto^ ^ truly‘Ifeiu)tih4 and slme 
with a bistre .rq>on, poCasioqssi'whicb we 

should otherwise he unUblo to cb^^ottplpte without 
di^ast. Wraxail in his'ihctnoirs^iehlteB, that 


T(q)ham Beauelerk qidttod him once at six o’eloek 
in toe morning, aft« having passed toe whede night 
unsuceessfully at Faro. He called upon birn'in toe 
evening, expe^g to see him greatly d^ressad; and 
found him m his drawing room reading Herodotus 
in toe original. " What would you have me do 1” he 
said;" 1 uve lost my last toilfing.” The inevitable 
cemsequences of a Im of tois description saddened 
while they degraded the fall of bis life. Always iu 
debt, executions continually Si his house, and todif- 
f«nnt if notinsoisibleto toe disgrace and dishonesty 
of being unable to satisfy a Single engagement he 
(xmtracted, he at last became a pensioner upon bis 
party, toe riehm: members which paid a sort of 
private contribution annually, which formed hia only 
means living for several yearn. 

As an autoor, Mr. Fox is known by some pieces 
of minor poetry; a few papers in the Eni^ishman; 
a letter to toe eleotors of Westminster, published 
in 1793, and read wito fvidity i >»<I post¬ 
humous publication, edited by his nephew, Lord 
Hidlsnd, and entitled “ The History of toe Early 
Ps^ of the Reign of Junes 11., with anHhitro- 
ductory Chapter." This fragment he intended to 
enlarge into a History of toe Revolution, but no 
great regret baa been expressed for the loss of it, 
as toe specimen does not exhibit any merit equal 
to toe general reputgtion of toe writer. His speeches 
have been collected togetlicr, and printed iu 3 vols. 
flvo. 

The following lines, written by his warm friend, 
Georgiana, Duriiess (k Devonshire, for an inscrip¬ 
tion to a bust at Woburn, contain perhaps the 
highest poetical eulogy that has been delivered 
upon bis character:— 

“ Here, midst the Mends be loved, the nuui behold. 

In truth unshsheti, and In virtue bold; 

Whose patriot soul end unoonupted mind 
Dered to assert tlie iteedoni of mankind; 

And whilst, extending desolation far, 

Ambition spread the halefUl dames of war, 

Fearless of blame, and etoquent to save, 

*Tw8s he—'twaa Fox, the warning counsel gave, 

'Midst Jarring eonquests itemm’d the tide of blood, 

And to the menac^ world a sea-mark stood I 

Oh I had his voice in meroy's cauie prevail'd. 

What grateful miltiona bad the statesman hail'd; 

Whose wisdom bade the broUs of nationa cease, 
Andtangbt the world humanltr and peace! 

But though he fail'd, succeeding ages here 
The vain yet jdous effort shall revere, 

Boart in their annals his iUustriouS name, 

UphM hit greatnees, and confirm hta flune 1" 
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iH toe B^th l» ai hantoioine buili and 
tebleti. by tif toe munory ef tola once 

pofpttoir 'pitnqt The bust has been 


tonob tonRed 
to«i(B^;to«r 
bam pewfrid 
accnrmifytitoe 
in too Riuowitiig 



ha readatolanee to 
^iito Bemu to IteBb 
'courto^^’ and hi «ot 


One. of too most cmhietit and most illustrious 
characters < 

Of'too Bga in which hs Hved. 

Ha vmtotA at Rc^io, in Corsica, April the 5th, 
'•"■'1726, 


Wak ^tcaaB^ at the age of thirty, 

/Raprona head «that island, 

‘ irtofeMete “ 


AaA toad tot 


letiOMlia, Eebruaiy toe 6to, 1807) 
' t 1^4 82 yeara. 

The eftrUer md hetter partof lua Gfohe devoted to 
Thetoihto Of Idfaeityi 

- ^at toe nsurpation 
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of Genoese and French tyranny: 
by his many and splendid acnievemoit^ 

Iiis usefiil and benevolent iastitatums, 
his patrlotie and public zeid nuunftisted upon eveiy 
occasion. 

He, amongst the few who have merited so glorious 
a title, 

most justly deserves to be hailed 
The Father of his Country. 

Being obliged by the superior force of his enemies 
to retire from Cortnea, • 

he sought refuge in Chis land of liberty, 
and was here most graciously received 
(amidst the general applause of a magnanimous 
nation) • 

into the protection of his majesty, King George 
the Third, 

by whose fostering hand and munificence 
he not only obtained a safe and honourable asylum, 
but was enabled dpring the remainder of his days, 
to enjoy the society of his friends and faithful 
followers, 

• in affluent and dignified retirement, 
lie expressed to tiie last moment of his life the 
most 

Grateful sense of his Majesty’s paternal goodness 
towards him. 

Praying for the preservatioif of his sacred person, 
and the prosperity of Iiis dominions. 

Tho foreigner thus distingnished amongst us was 
tlio second son of Hiacinte Paoli, an officer who 
was created a marquis, grand treasurer, and mar¬ 
shal-general of the island, during the transitory 
ivign of the unfortunate Theodore the First, King 
of Corsica. Upon the interference of the French 
with the affairs of his country, the marquis sought 
a retreat in Naples, and there devoted himself to 
young Pascal, whose talents displayed themselves 
with ismarkable precocity. The Jesuits who edu¬ 
cated him, prophesied his celobrity: after being in¬ 
troduced at court, he received a commission in the 
Neapolitan service. Taught to cherish a strong 
love for his native isle, to retain a just sense of her 
wrongs, and a hatred of her opproMors, he began 
life vividly impressed with the spirit of the many 
noble passages in the ancient classics, which incul¬ 
cate tho love of liberty; and from his very youth 
projected the enfranchisement of his fqjlow-coun- 
trymen. Their position was well calculated to excite 
the sympathy of a young and ardent mind. The 
dominion of the republic of Genoa over that devoted 
island had grown more sanguinary the longer it 
lasted; men obnoxious to the rulingstyranny, whom 
tlie process of the law could 4iot resch, were darkly 
removed by the dagger of the assassin; the patience 
of the people wSs exhausted, and flien at last des¬ 
pair arose. The Corsicans conspired, invitations 
and entreaties were addressed to all who could co¬ 
operate or lead in the work of deliverance; and 
amongst otfasre, PaoU revirited the land of his 
birth for the avowed purpose of emancipating it 
from a foreim yoke. • 

Upon his first arrival, he undertook^ the post of 
secretary to a kinsman, named Caffori, who prac¬ 
tised as a physician, and had been chosen one of 
the iuBur^nt chien. He was soon assassinated, 
and then Paoli claimed the vacant leadership. He 
was opposed by a Signor Matra; and so.violently 
dM the spirit of partisanship rage amongst the 
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I friends of Uberty, that a sort of battle was fought 
between the supporters of the rival candidatSfEL in 
which the Paolists were beaten, and compelled to 
fly. Matra, therefore, succeeded in his election; 
but, ere long, sliared tite fate uf Caffori, and then 
Paoli sueceeded, acquiring a power far more ample 
than he either expected, or aeems at first to luve 
desired. A general assembly of the generals, and 
representatives from tlie different towns and pa- 
riHhes, came to an unanimous vote, that one political 
and general chief was indispensably necessary to 
their c<>mmon safety, and that General PaoU alone 
was worthy of tho post. SoJar the tide of events ran 
smooth and prosperous; a difflrent coiirse of things, 
however, soon sot in. Paoli found himself elected 
chief witiiout opposition, but also without any means 
to support tho ^wer, save those he derived from 
the resources of his own ingenuity; for there was 
neither money in the treasury, nor arms*in the 
arsenal. In this predicament his first care was to 
satisfy the people that he had no desire to arrogate 
uncontrolled authority; he therefore took pains to 
render all his acts and ordinances as strictly as 
possible conformable to thefr ancient customs and 
manners. He insisted upon the aid of two coun¬ 
sellors ofrstate, and a representative from one of 
the provinces, who was changed every month. 

While expelling the Genoese from many places 
in tlie island where they stjll retained a fast and 
dongqpouB hu'd, he attempted to improve the con¬ 
dition of the people, whom protracted thraldom had 
sunk into a state of almost brutp! depravity; he 
opened a university at Corte, and direct^ the esta¬ 
blishment of schools in every town and village. 
Meanwhile, hostilities were carried on with vana- 
bla success; the open country was cleared of the 
Genoese, but the fortified towns offered no vain 
resistanee to the untrained and Ul armed natives. 
Such a state of things was only to be overthrown 
by desperate measures; and with a deep resolution 
of exiling the tyrants, and securing the prospe¬ 
rity of the isiand, Paoli led his little army to the' 
siege of the Cas'le of San Fiorenzo. It was com¬ 
posed of brave anditrusty men; better prepared 
to " do or die,” than instructed in tactics or the 
modes of systematic attack; they were, moreover, 
unp^vided with a single cannon. The injury they 
codd inflict upon a place regularly fortified and 
defended, was therefore but tnfiiing; but they per¬ 
severed firmly for years; the republic of Genoa be¬ 
came seriously alarmed; and to suppoi’t its posses¬ 
sions, sent forward a reinforcement of five hundred 
men. At tlie end of a ten years’ struggle a negutio^ 
tion was opened witi^France, which resulted as was 
naturally to be expected from a power so successful 
in intrigue, and ambitious of colonial power. Six 
battalions of French troops invested the maritime 
towns of Corsica, and Genoa undertook to transfer 
the island for 4^000,000 livres, while conferences 
were carried on with Pac^ by which he was tacitly 
confirmed in his chieftaincy. A second body of 
troops from France, under the Marquis of Chau- 
velin, in 1768, came into contact with the independ¬ 
ent anny under Paoli. This reinforcement eim- 
sistod of ei^t thousand men, protected by a fleet 
of ten saB, and gained advantages in almost every 
encounter with the undisciplined natives. Still the 
resistanee was galiant; the Corsicans generally suc¬ 
ceeded in their ^irmiriiee, and tite r^noh eom- 
maoder was compelled to apply for additional sup- 
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port from iMHne. PaoU then cc^Ioeted alt hia strength 
for a signal }ilQ«i,;aad giving battls to the invaders, 
September ft, 1768, completely triumphed. The 
French lost four pieces of, cannon, and the colours 
of &eir royaliegion, while their general was f^ed 
to fly to Bastia for safety, where a truce higMy 
favourable to tile cause d independence was readily 
granted. This however was broken by Dumourier, 
afterwards celebrated ns the republican general, 
and at tluit time an adjutant in tiie French forces 
in Oondea. Convinced of what ought to have been 
the result of a contest betwecu forces so unequally 
niatched, he set the suspension of arms at defiance, 
sensed upon tlie post of Isola Rosa, and carried the 
eaatle of GiraJette by storm. 

Thus revived, the struggle raged on with fury, 
and the Fivnch gov^meut emit forward a thl^ 
body of reiiiforcements. The Corsicans still re> 
sisted a'itli spirit, but their val9nr could not lung 
resist numbers and arms »o decidedly superior. 
1‘aoli only ceased to fight when,iOne after the other, 
liis folluwers bad been cut off« ' After various 
adventures, he succeeded in reaelting an English 
frigate, and was conveyed to Great Britain, where 
his exertions were admired by nwai of all pardes; 
he was presented at court*, received a pension of 
I30<h, a-yenr, and thus was enabled to live in 
aifluonoe; caressed by the great, and befriended by 
Johnsdu, Goldsmith, l^ynolds, and the most erai> 
nent men in literatui'e and the arts. His table 
always huspitabiy euv,pred, every exile, like bixuself, 
from a liome and the continent, was welcome. 

Three and twenty years had thus passed away, 
when an unexpected event once mpre summoned 
him to political activity. France, on the eve of a 

• Horace Walpole, writing to Sir H. Mann, obaervee, “ I 
have seen your friend Paoli. 1 found him last week at court, 
and could not believe it when I was told who he was. 1 liail 
stood by him lot some minutes, talcing him for an Englisb, 
or at least for a'^eotch officer. Nobody, sure, ever had an 
air so little foreign! He was dressed In scarlet and goal, 
and the simplicity of his whole appearance had not given 
me the slightest suspieiott ol anything rSmailuble in him. 
Afterwards In the circle, as he stood by me, be asked me 
some indifferent question, without knowing me. I told him, 
without naming myself, that you were my paitieulaT friend. 
He said he had written many letters to you, but believed 
they had been intercepted. I replied, 1 would do hinujui- 
tice, and tell you so. The king and queen both took great 
notice of him. He has Just made • tout to Bath, Oxford, 
fro., md was every whwe received withdistinotim; to Mrs. 
UaoBulay, it seems, hst net laid him uhdeaan interdJet.” 


revolution, determined to mahe Conden a dejaut* 
ment, and eeeure to the people the aame laws and 
liberties as the great nation Wseir aspired to poa- 
aen. To effect thia, Facdi itas ihvited to Paris. 
After resigning bis pennon from,the king of Great 
Britain, he obeyed the hivitation. Preaented before 
the bar of tite National Assembly in 1700, he deli¬ 
vered an eloquent addr^ in Ihvour of the claims 
of his native eonntry to jnstiee and freedom, and 
was ultimately voted into faia former office, fur 
tyhich, after swearing fidelity to the French king, 
he set out at the public expense. The death of 
that mcmarch involved Pauli in difficulties as 
arduous as any ho had before encountered. Corsica 
.became the theatre of violent dissensions, and it 
was soon evident tliat notliing short of uncontrolled 
dominion would satisfy the National Assembly. 
Under these adverse prospeets there only remainra 
the choice of a dependence eitiier upon England or 
upon France; tiie former was prefeired; her fleet 
was then riding triumphantly in tfio Mediterra¬ 
nean; and Paoli summoning a meeting of his coun¬ 
trymen, proposed a union of Corsica with Gveat 
Britain. The project was received with acclama¬ 
tion, and tlie British forces under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Nelson, expelled the French from tiie 
island. 

There is now left but little to add to tiie life of 
Paoli, and tliat little is to Ite told with pain. Some 
disagreements occurred between him and the Bri¬ 
tish authorities, wliich bemune so unpleasant that, 
sooner than reiuain in an offended position, he be^ 
came a voluntary exile, first in Italy, and after¬ 
wards ill England. At Leghorn he lost the re¬ 
mains of his fortune by mercantile failures; and in 
London was discountenanced by the court, and for 
a while unrelieved by the government. He settled, 
first in an obscure lodging near Oxford-street, and 
afterwards in a small house in the Edgware-road. 
Here it is that the account of his epitaph is incor¬ 
rect: from tins period, his life was certainly retir¬ 
ed; it was also dignified, but it was by no means 
affinent. The common opinion was, that our go¬ 
vernment treated hhn ill: that we honourably pa¬ 
tronised liim while there ajipeared a likelihood of 
our being benefited by his services, but publicly 
neglected him when there remained nothing to be 
aequired from his assistance. His iifo, therrfore, 
may he ci^ both as an example of the fickleness 
of fortune* and the ingratitude of political asso¬ 
ciations. 


AGAR, EARL OF NORMANTON. 


Thk monument of Or. Apa, Arcblnshop of Onblin, 
and Earl of No’rmanton, is in tiie north itisle, and 
the work of Baoolb It- is not a discredit¬ 

able perforinimce. . The bishop, nearly in tiie size 
of fife, appoai^ iti Itif, robei^ attended % his dergy 
on onji «eae, .a»^ dkitribol^ Bibles to the poor, 
who gather roand ltito tito' ethd*. On the p^«s- 
tai a ptekent cathedral of 

Casfad is liitirc|dtiee4,^a| to the .huilding of which 
this prdate affectefi some wliteh will be a 
.nattsir ofaurprise to tluMejilw know how maj^tic 
was the e^fiee madearuin for 

tW sake of dto 


SacBaa to ihb MsMonT of 
Chabijes Aoak, D.D., Eakl of Nobmahton, 
And Abchbishop of Dvbun. 

He was edneatod at Westminster School, and was 
a student of Chrietis Chunih, Oxford: 

In 1700 be was oousecrated Bishop of Ooyne in 
Ireland, 

And translated from ihenee to the Archhidii^o 
0f0eehelinl779: 

In l?9ft he was crewed Baim Somertin^ of 
Smerton, in the Coonty of Kilheimy, 

And Yisoonnt Swnmton in 1800: 

In the fofiowtng year be became Archbidu^ of 
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Dublin, 

And in 1806 wm created Eori of Normanton. 

He departed this life on the 14th uf 1809, 
Aged 72 years; 

And rests near this spot in the same grave with 
his uncle. 

The Right Honourable Welbore EUis, 

Barirn Mendyp, 

In the course of his Episcopal Labours, 

N« less than seventeen Churches, and twenty-twg 

Glebe Houses for the Residence of his Clergy 

Were built under his directiim and assistanue; 

Aud he erected, principally at his own expense, 
the Cathedral Church of Cashel. . 

As a Statesman and a Pmlate, ho was an able aud 
zealous supporter 

Of the Religion which he professed and taught, 
Aud of the Country at whose Councils he assisted. 
His care for the welfare of the Church is testified 

By the uumerods Acts of Parliament which he 
framed 

^or its permanent regulation and support. 

The perfect state in which his Dioceses were left,* 

And the veneration impressed by his talents 
and virtues 

Inihe hearts of those over whom he presided. 
Are far more nobImMonuments 
Than any which can be Erected 
To his memory. 

The family of Agbr is of recent origin as a 
branch of the aristocracy. They sprung from a 
Yorkshireman, who marryiug the only daughter 
of Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Meath, settled in Ire¬ 
land, and there died in 1733. This transplantation 
of the family prospered with so rapid a fortune, 
that no less than twee members of it became peers 
daring the course of a few years, namely, the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch ; Agar, Viscount Clifden ‘, and 
Agar, Lord Gallon. The titles and estates of the 
two latter are now enjoyed by Lord Dover. 

The dates in the epitaph of this Episcopal Peer, 
would of themselves be enough to satisfy a person, 
however slightly acquainted with the history of 
Ireland, that he must have belonged to that once 
powerful body—at length, it is to be hoped, finally 
extinct—the political bishops of the Established 
Church; men whose services, zealous, no doubt, yet 
not always successful, in be|)alf of the'reformed 
religion in that countoy, were profusely rewarded 
with titles, appointments, estates, and patronage. 
The first preferment obtained in the Irish Church 
by young Agar, after entering in|jp holy orders, 
was a chaplamcy to the Dukg of Northumberland, 

s » _ 


SPENCER 

Or the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Qian- 
cellor of the Exchei^uer, aiul first Lord of the 
Treasury, only a suemet account has been given 
in tiie popular sources of biographical information; 
for Us talents added no lustre to his high station, 
and nothing in his public career appears elevated 
(to original. The honours which followed his death 
gave him on eminent place in the order of this 
work; bnt it cannot be suppressed, that those 
honoun were mainly attributable to political ex- 


who was Lord-lieutenant in 1763. He next ob¬ 
tained tile Deanery of Kilinore, and then started 
in his episcopal career. While he held the see of 
Cashel, he made 40,0002. in a single fine for the 
Palliser estate, by running his own life against that 
of the existing lessee. Emoluments su^ as these 
enabled him to amass and leave behind him a for¬ 
tune of 400,0002. The praise given him in his 
epitaph for the building of churches should be 
qualified by the fact, that he did not give his own 
money for the purpose; public funds existed fur 
the building and purchasing of churches* and glebes. 
The extent of the benefits bh conferred upon the 
working clergy was limited to a direction issued in 
1807, that all incumbents in Jiis diocrese should pay 
tlieir curates in future "JSd,. a year instead of 502. 
their previous allowance. Nor will any man who 
venerates antiquity, aud the time-honuuredatoionn- 
nicnts of Christianity, think well of this bishop’s 
tastfj, however flatteringly described uiwn his mo- 
nnineiit, in completing what his predecessor in the 
see of Cashel b('gan, the substitution, namely, of a 
new for the old cathedral of that archbishopric. 
The rack of Cashel, celebrated from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, contains to this day a rain so 
sjtiendid of tiie old cathedral, that the tot impres¬ 
sion produced by a stranger on visiting il^ is one of 
siu'prise that even now it is yot restitoed. Yet this 
was the relic of antiquity that Archbishop Agar’s 
predecessor nnronfed and tugned into a rain, ex- 
|K>sing to the action of the weather and sure decay 
tombs without number, and various specimens of 
architecture ft)|l of interest and merit. The bishop 
was a Privy Councillor of Ireland, and a trustee of 
the linen manufacture, aud held besides varions 
places of trust and honour. X constant attendant 
at the I’rivy Council during the rebellion of 1798, 
and the sulisequent discussions respecting the Union, 
he was deeply compromised in tiie odium excited 
by the cruelties, the treachery, and the corruption 
by which that disgraceful period of Irish history 
was BO darkly chr cacterised. He was married to the 
daughter of Mr. Benson, a Dublin merchuit, aud 
died at his house in Great Cumberland Street, Lon¬ 
don, leaving three sons, and one daughter, married 
to Lord Uawarden. The Irish, whose proverbial wit 
is never more keenly exercised than in giving a 
nick-name that is sure to stick, used to call him 
Agar the Hagar, and considered him penurious 
and exacting. For ourselves we ore free to confess, 
that for the prelate who could seek praise for de¬ 
secrating the old cathedral of Cashel, we can feel 
but little respect or regard. 


PERCEVAL. 

oitement, and a natural spirit of sympathy for the 
tragical circumstances under which he lost his 
Ufe. 

Descended from an ancient fitmily, which had 
been cimnected with the public service of the 
country for upwards of a centuiy before his time, 
he was born November 1, 1762, at the house of his 
Rther, John, second Earl of Egmont, in South- 
Av^ley-street, London, His early years were spent 
at Charlton, the family scat in Kmit, where be 
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sreoeired the rudijmenta iif edacation, and fumed 
aa early atta«^roent for the youngest daughter of 
Sir T, Spencer Witooui who afterwards became his 
wife, Aftw paemg through Harrow school, he 
entered himself at Trimtj)r College, Cambridge. 
Unwearied study md conspicuous abilities led him 
to the highest academical nonours, and proowdihg 
M. A., in 17S2, he became a member of Lincolo’s 
Inh in the ibllowtng year. He was called to th bar 
in Hilary Term 1786, went the midland circuit, 
and pleaded in the Court of Chancery, as well s« 
in the King’s Bench; Ipt hiS practice was ne' ^ 
extensive, though m said to have displayed 
encouraging proimses of forensic excellence. The 
noiseless preferment to which tie rose must there¬ 
fore be ascribed, in & great measure, to poUticri 
iufluence. His first official rank was eounsel to 
tile AAmiralty ; bis second, ooimsel to the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. He obtninea a silk gown in the 
thirtieth year of his age i was Sjorninam Solicitor 
pnerai in 1799, and Attorh^-genersl in 1802. 
This post he mtgned upon the secession of Mr. 
Fox to power, in 18M, and with that event, his 
career as a lawyer may be said to tomiiiuite, and his 
course as a minister to begin. His professional places 
he mved to the patronage of Mr. Pitt, whose notice 
he attracted by a pamphlet written to prove that 
mi impeachment of tiia House of Commons does 
not abuto by a dissulutuai of Parliament 

His first introductipn into Parliament, a cihmra- 
stance whicii resulteu from the patronage of his 
family, occurred during the year 1797* North¬ 
ampton was the place he sat for, and he continued 
to represent that borough, without intermission, 
nnUl the day of his sudden death. Taking his seat 
on the ministerial benches, he avowed the prin¬ 
ciples of a Tory, and soon earned praise for the aid 
he gave to his party. Dispassionate in his manner, 
reasonable iif bis style, and finn in bis language, 
he gradually rose to be the adopted champion of 
the high church party; and while he vindicated 
all the estabHslied practices and diibtrines of Pro¬ 
testant ascendancy, repudiated every measure by 
which liberal statesmen proposed to reconcile re¬ 
ligious animomties, and place all sects upon terms 
of harmonious equality. 

Such was the political character of Mr. Penfeval, 
when Mr. Pitt's death placed Mr. Fox in power. 
On that occasion he for the first tkne took his seat 
on the oiqxwition benckea Sotm after, uptm the 
disBolutiou of Mr. Fox’s ministry, in consequence 
of its attempt to mnancipate the ^man CauioUcs, 
Mr. Perceval made his appearance unex^tedlyas 
Chancellor of the Exche^uel, and leader of the 
House of Commens. The report has been currently 
received, though never positively authenticated, 
that when the ^differences between the Prince of 
Wales add his ooiisort fiiwt broke out, Mu. Perceval 
was retained as Uie professional adriser of her Royal 
Higtinea^ apd in that cecity undwtook the eom- 
posi^n <n » boeljt, intended to oonvince Bie public, 
not only tbit muorent ths cWges 

brought hgai^it hpt Wfs even eh^tled to re¬ 
taliate for c^iu ihjntiBS offhred to herself. As 
it seems prebtyelsai^llni^iaworh ofthis nature was 
aoturily printed, As ^ the stoiy is, 

wheiber Mr. Perceval'4 ptefeliTiMi to the Exche¬ 
quer, eonp^. with agnuit M thn<w|eS hf Cbancellor 
of Bie Dm^y fest teb so bare¬ 

faced, thatmUin^inp^ed Mtaiio Iteiipi it fte soon 


as it became a aubjoct of animadversion in the 
House of Commons—-was procured by an engage¬ 
ment upon his part to abandon his client, wd to 
suppress a publication so obnoxious. The point lies 
b .p°d *eep in the mysteries of political inteirae, 
"nd we can only proceed te describe the pul ^lic 
oiirse the nc v ini8te~. He took the lead of 
bis sssociates and h d the arduous task of counter- 
a .ung powertul parliamentary opposition, mado 
d nibly midable by a series of disagreeable enact¬ 
ments, and disastrous events. Amiost the first 
oroe*«edu»* of this administratiun was highly ceusu- 
le : appi'ehensive of the assistance which it was 
in the power of Denmark to lend to the prosperous 
cause of France, ministers despatched a British 
fleet fmd army to Copenhagen, seized upon the 
naval force of that p^eful ally, and conveyed it 
by superior violence to England. An enmity had 
tbns been scarcely sown with the Danes, when the 
foundations of a war were laid wKli the Americans, 
by an arbitrary refusal to deliver up a few sailors 
8 ei7'>d on uoai'd the Chesapeake frigat^ upon^hc 
presumption of their being British subjects. Our 
'ireign xor'-exions were Mditionally embarrassed, 
in 1808, by a declaration of war from Spain ; and 
though Sir Artl'ur Wellesley did honour to our 
arms by the victoiy o[ Vimeira, yet the defeat of 
Gener^ Whitelouke at Buenos Ayres, and the fatal 
retreat of Sir John Moore’s army upon Corunna, 
threw , gloom over the afiairs of the country. 

Our naval exploits, too, failed to strike with tlieir 
usual splendour; while in domestic matters, the 
parliamentary disputes concerning the droits of the 
Admiralty, the impeachment of tlie Duke of York, 
and a general sense of the corruption of the mi- 
nisteriiU majorities in the House of Commons, ex¬ 
cited a just and reanimated exclamation agaiiirt the 
government The state of things becoming still 
more deeply involved by the disgrace of our Wal- 
cheren expedition, the Duke of Fortland, Lord 
Castlcreagh, and Mr. Canning, resigned their 
places; and the two Chancellors, Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval, were left almost alone to manage the 
affaire of e nation. T1 ey made several unavail¬ 
ing attempts to reinforce themselves by the eo- 
oneration of the Lords Ore^ and Grenville, but 
finding't iiu,/Ossible to conciliate the liberal party 
m the Parliament, remodelled tlie admiiiistiatioii 
amongst tiieir former friends. 

In these changes* the post of first lord of die 
treasury was addra to Mr. Perceval’s former office. 
No great satisfaction, however, seems to Iiave been 
felt % the country at these measures ; the Penin¬ 
sular war prodeeoed mccessfully, although, as the 
Duke of Wellington afterwards confessed," tlie pay 
of the army was six monthsin grrear, a ciroum- 
Btance which has never before been houA of in a 
British .army in Europebut the arbitrary com- 
But^mit of Sir Francis Burdatt to the Tower upon 
a futile chai^ of having vidbited die privilege of 
parliament, raised an ominous popukr commotion, 
which was in no defies abated by the contentions 
resulting from the king’s mentfd deraagetnent, and 
the revived altercations respecting dte eitablisb- 
ment of a r^eaey. Upon these questi^ and, 
indeed, upon all ouiers iseuing out of die dreum- 
stancee which have already been Minded to k this 
deeteb, Mr. Perceval em{diatically and elderly 
vindicated the conduct of the govenunenL as wdl 
as the principles npon which » acted. Highly as 
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that conduct, and those prineiplee, however, were 
thought of bjr tlieir followem, they were rcgankd 
not only au highly illihcr^ but griMviiy eormpt by a 
large and influential t *y d’the pHinle, and itu nut 
now to be ikirly t^jestioned that heavy mlefort ^cs 
were entailed upon uAe country by them . Che 
public bnrdiens woi-e env'n.ouaiy iiicreaseo ine 
revenue suffered from repeated defa * 'os, and 
the public interests and the eliarafter <- nation 
were neither advanced nor improve ” y anv ad¬ 
vance in the principles of ^ood' | 'ime> pr 
political economy. • 

Nevertheless, Mr. Perceval’s adininimr.uon ap¬ 
peared to be energetically founded, and n., speedy 
change of mesaur"!. or men was apprehendum 
The policy of persevering in a most expensive 
warlaie, and the propriety of resisting all domestic 
innovations, seemed to he firmly confirmed, when 
a meloiieholy termination was suddenly put to his 
career, and h’’- li^e. On the 11th of May, 1812, he 
repaired to the house of commons, and had passed 
through the folding doors oi the lobby, wlien a 
pistsl was discharged against liim jy a man named 
Belliiij||ham. The ball penetrated into th'' lieart*; 
he expired in a few muinents ; and his murderer 
was hung at Newgate within a week. F'or this act, 
of which the criminality is only equalled by its 
insanity, Mr. Perceval offe^ no provocation, and 
Bellingham ga,ve the following justification. He 
had been involved i" some mercantile difficulties in 
Russia, which were t'ollowed up by an arbitrary 
imprisonment for the term of two years, lie 
claimed, but failed to obtain redress at tlio bauds 
of the British Ambassador, and returned home, 
broken in fortune, to petition for compensation 
from his own government. Ue importun^ various 
ministers with remonstrances, but urpd no con¬ 
sideration upon which they fdt justified in relieving 
him. He had formerly been afflicted withinsamty, 
and the disease now sekiiig upon him again, he 
funned the outrageous resolution of revenging his 
own misfortunes by taking away the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

Much cohstemation, and a deep sympathy, were 
excited by this tragical offence; and while die 
public concern was fully vivid, a very ' bcral pi | 
vision was made for the family of the fallen minister, 
and the most respectful tributes were paid U ms ' 


memory. In private life he was esteemed an af¬ 
fectionate and exem|>Iary mmi, and when thus 
removed from the sphere of politScs, all parties 
coucunred in a panegyric upon his virtues, and con¬ 
dolence for his loss. A pension of SIOOOl. a year 
was granted to his widow^ another of lOfiOf. was 
given to his eldest son, which was to lie ineresscKl 
to 20001. upon the death of his mother, and 60,0001. 
were settled npon eleven younger childien. A 
monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey 
was iiie last subject respecting Mm to which the 
houBo of commons devi^d its attention. It is 
placed in one of the windows of the north aisle, and 
is welt designed and execirW, by Sir P, West- 
macott, R.A,; but in the allegurlcal style. An 
effigy of the imfortunate iqiinister is introduced 
upon a mattress, with a statue of Power, indicated 
by the fasces, weeping over him, and flares of 
Truth and Temperance, the one distinguisHltd by a 
bridle, and the other by a mirror, crest at his feet. 
Along the back-ground runs an animated scene in 
basso-relievo, descriptive of tlie lobby of the bouse 
of commons at the moment of liis fall: it is 
evidently a good performance ; but who can avoid 
regretting that this, wiiich is a principal, shunld 
liore be converted into a secondary iilustratiun ot 
the death of the snbject! 

Notwithstanding these high hoiionrs, and the 
profuse liberality of the hoyse of commons to his 
family, Mr. Perceval’s memory bar, not been che¬ 
rished with affection by thaipublu^ or spoken of 
with approbation by the historians of the events of 
the age. CoL Napier amongst others has given a 
very wfavoumble cliaracter of him in tlie History 
of the*Peninsular war. “NaiTow, harsh, factious, 
and illiberal, in every thing relating to public mat¬ 
ters, this man’s careur was one of unmixed evil. 
His bigotry taught him to oppress Ireland, bat his 
ridigioii did nut deter him from passing a law to 
prevent the introduction of nicdicines into France 
during a pestilence. He lived by faction ; he had 
neither the wisdom to support, nor the manliness 
to put an end to the war in the Peninsula; and 
his crooked contemptible policy was shewn, by with 
holdmg what was necessary to sustain the contest, 
ana throwing on the genera) the responsibility of 
failure.” 
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CirHBBai.AND'8 pedigree was conspicuous for literary 
eminence. Hi/fatoer, a divine remarkable for his 
classical attainments, was Bishop of Clonfert, in 
Ireland ; his grandfathm:, on the mother’s side, 
was Dr. Richard Bentley, the eminent scholastic 
annotator and editor ; and his great grandfather 
was Richurd Cumberlwd, Bishop of Peterborough, 
a prelate reroected for his* talents and pubiioa- 
tions; and still more for his piety and disinterested- 
nen. 

The immediate subject of this sketch was an 
only SOD, beam at the Master’s Lodge of Trinity 
CoUege, Cambridge, Feb. 19,1732. lie amused his 
old a|e by recording his own memoirs, and has 
thus, m a great measure, feoiUtated the task of re¬ 


counting the events of his life, and the fruits of liis 
study. In his sixth year he was sent to the 
grammar-school of Buw St. Edmund's. His mas- 
tei^ the Rev, Arthur Kingsman, who had been a 
fellow collegian of Dr, Bentiey, was a pedagogue of 
the old school, and once boasted *o the great critic, 
that he would make his grandson os gow a scholar 
as Bentley himself, to which the doctor replied, tiiat 
he had forgotten more than ever Mr. Kingsman 
knew. Cumberland was next sent to 'Westminster 
school, where he had Vincent Bourne, the ele¬ 
gant writer of Latin veree, for his usher, and Col- 
man and Lloyd for his school-fellows, Tn his 
fourteenth year he became a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and he took a bachelor^ 
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degree widit great credit; bat impaired hie he^th 
b;)r iotense apnlica^. At that period he need 
to allow liimM only six hoore for sleep; to lire 
almost entirely npoia mill^ and refresh himself 
by frequent warm tmths. These habits brought 
on a fever, and he was compelled to recruit his 
strength by a viut to his toily at York. From 
them, however, he soon returned, and was already 
feeding his ardour with the prospect of a fellow¬ 
ship, when a readier path to independenoe was 
suggested to him. He was offered the place of 
private secretary to the ^rl of Halifax *, President 
of the Board of Trade j,wbo received the young 
political aspirant with unusual oonsidoration, pro¬ 
curing lodgings for him in Downing-street, and 
arranging that he should mess with chief secre¬ 
tary to the board, wheh not engaged to dine from 
home. Notwitlistanding all this care, Cumberland 
confes8*4 that he was entirely cut of his element; 
his head was tilled with th» flowers of liteiature, 
and he exchanged their sweets leinctantly for the 
thorny mazes of state affairs. . Th^' Duke of New¬ 
castle was then Prime Minister, wd to him Lord 
Halifax introduced his prote^. Calling at the 
Duke’s mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields togethe-*, 
Lord Halitax was immediately invited in, and re-' 

* Tills nobleman's monument is in the north cross aisle, 
and prest-nts a bust, which has been praised for the fidelity 
of the Ii1ct.-ni!ss, supported two urchins, of whom the one, 
upholding a mirror, and treading on a mask, indicates Truth; 
the other, oifbtiiig the Nksignia of the Garter, represents 
Honour. The ledge of the pedestal Is enriched with devices, 
and the following Inaeription;— 

Sacred be the Monument which here is raised by grtftltude 
and respect, 

To perpetuate the memory of 
Gr.oaes Montaous D'dhk, Eaul of Halifax, 
Knight of the Moat Noble Order of the Garter, 

Whose'Allegiance, Integrity, and Abilities 

Alike distinguished and exalted Him in the reign of 
George If. and of George III. 

In the year IHi, (an early period of hia Life) 

He raised and commanded a Kegiment 

To defend his King and Country against the alarming 
insurrection in ^tlaud. 

He was soon after iqipointed first Lord of Trade and 
Plantations, 

In which Department * 

He contributed so largely to the Commerce and Splendour 
of Amedca, 

As to be sty lad “ Father of the Otlonies.” 

At one and the tame time He filled the united great 
Ofilcea of 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Principal Secretary of State, 
and Lord Lieutenant A Ireland. 

He was afteraards appointed Lord Privy Seal; 
dn the leaignaticn whereof he waa recalled to the important 
, Duties of 

Palpal Secretary of State, , 

And deceased (In poesession of the Seali) lane 8th, 17tl. 

Sit worU fit pr(i/^ £0 was emissaf and extmtive, 

Jttd was bttt bp Ike Sonosr and Stleen 

WMek btrttt bfin living, 

And tk* Zmmld'Uim bntpvtd en bit AAa. 

, 'V ‘ f 

Among many frUtaseeO.nf kit Uheml Spirit, one deserves to 
he dWdnedy ntofdod. 

. ' During hie ttoikthncoita lielphd. 

Re obtained the grant of an addMonal toOfii. per Annum for 
aU.fuhpeguMt YbtfUdgt,, 

At the aaaw ffme m^yfddcMng emolument hiniself. 


niained for upwards of two hours, while Cumber¬ 
land was left in an anto-room ^ himself:—when 
his turn of admission came. Lord Halifax had 
departed, and the Duke, strijpped to his shirt, was 
too busy washing himself to afford his new acquaint¬ 
ance more than a two minutes audience. 

The next political character to whom he became 
known, was Bub Doddington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe Regis, whom he had an opportunity of 
meeting at his father’s Parsonage of Fulham. Of 
t^e eccentric master of la Trappe, Cumberland has 
preserved an interesting, description. Notoing can 
be more carious than va the reader to turn from 
the speeches and diary of Lord Melcombe, replete 
witli keen puin^ and superior knowledge, and re¬ 
mark Cumberland’s account of the ostentation of 
his habits, the foppishness of his manners, and the 
vanities of his dress. Ilqye was a scholar, states¬ 
man, and a wit, who delighted every company and 
was an ornament to the parliament, and yet who 
loaded his person with a gaudy 'Wardrobe of rich 
silks in tlic most antiquated patterns and cuts, and 
rivalled even that pink of peers, Lord Chester%|id, 
in bis fastidious care of lus person. 

While thus enjoying a life of leisure, Cumberland 
obtained a lay fellowship in his college, and became 
au sathur. He wrote a play on the subject of 
Caractneus; and offuref the' Banishment of Cicero,’ 
a tragic poem, in five aftts, to Garrick, who declined 
to represent it. It was then printed : its reception 
justified the refusal; but nothing discouraged he 
reduced “ St. Mark’s Eve,” a poem, from which 
e derived neither reputation nor profit. The pa¬ 
tronage and kindness uf his friends prevented Itim 
from feeling these failures in one respect; he was 
appointed to the place of Crown Agent for the 
province of Nova Scotia, and acquired 30001. fay 
niorryu^ in 1708, Elizabeth,only daughter of George 
Ridge, Esquire, of Kilmiston, in Kent. In this lady, 
according to hie own words, he possessed one, to 
whom the virtues of her heart, and the charms uf 
her person, had rendered permanently dear to him. 

The ministerial changes upon the accession of 
George III., brought Loro Halifax to the high ofBce 
of Viceroy of Ireland ; and Cumberland accompa¬ 
nied his patron to the seat of guveniment in the 
capacity of Ulster Secretary. At the same time he 
was entrusted with the care of his lordship’s 

a , which was in a very embarrassed state. The 
mce ^ Ireland, was passed under circum¬ 
stances highly agreeable and advantageous: lodged 
in the casUe of l^hlin,and moving in the first rank 
of society,* he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
father nme b^op of Clonfert. His account of 
himself during this period, represents him in a 
high state of gratified exciten)«nt. He foimd that 
the proverbial stories of Irish hospitality had not 
done justice to the.peopIe; for he enjoyed at their 
tables a luxury of fare, uid magnificence of enter¬ 
tainment, such as he had nevw hew introduced to 
in England. Foremost on the roll of high livers, 
he was mudh surprised to discover the clergy; 
amongst whom tlie abundance of rich meate and 
claret made some inroad upon that temperance to 
which he had been bred, in the duller temperature 
of England. Here, we have bim sitting up with the 
printer of a newapapw, until two o’clock in the 
morning, and swallowing immmtse potations, with 
only one solitary straa^ierry to redeem sobriety, 
whidh mine host’s doctor to recommend for 
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its cooling propertien. At the same table was a 
man who nad received his reprieve at the gallows, 
and the jhdge who had condemned him ; yet the 
harmony of the entertainment ww neither embit¬ 
tered by reflection, nor anbarraased by (^trasts 
—^this was the golden reign of good-feOoWamp, and 
eveiy guest was at his ease. 

More influential honours now awaited tiie patron, 
and were expected by the protegd. Lord Halifax 
resigned the Vice-royalty m Ireland to be made 
Secretary of State in Enriand; and Cumberland 
applied for the place of Under Secretary, which 
was in the premier's gift. But let no man, what¬ 
ever be his claims, ever ask a favour without pre¬ 
viously learning that it is likely to be granted.* 
When Cumberland proposed himself for the office, 
he had the mortifteation of being told, “ that he was 
not fit for everything,” and after an inibroken ser¬ 
vice of eleven years, he had to return to a private 
station with a pension of 2001. a-year. Chagrined 
and discontented, he again turned his mind to lite¬ 
rature, and became a confirmed writer of plays. 
Hesfroduced the “ Summer Tale,” which lived fo^ 
nine nights, and soon after the "Brothers,” a 
comedy, which received sufficient favour to lay the 
foundatmns of a higher reputation. In the follow¬ 
ing year he brought out the most popular of his 
productions, “The West iRdirnt,” in which he 
availed himself of his acquaintance with Irish life, 
to introduce a cliaracter drawn from that countiy. 
His expectations of this piece were far from exces¬ 
sive : he offered it to Garrick for a jueture of the 
Holy Family, copied from Andrea Del Sarto. For¬ 
tunately the actor did not agree with the author, or 
the latter must have been a considerable loser by 
the exchange. The West Indian was played fi>r 
eight and twenty successive nights, and besides 
IMl, fur the copyright, prcsiaced a considerable 
amount of profit. 

By this time his character os an author was 
generally respected; the University of Dublin 
coniplimented him with a degree of LL.D.; and he 
lived upon intimate terms with Burke, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson. From associations such 
as these he was again summoned by the great 
Lord Germain received the seals of the Colonial* 
Department, and made Cumberland Under Secre¬ 
tary. From this elevation he was destined to one 
yet higher in rank, but less beneficial.* In 1780 
the ministry sent him upon a diplomatic mission to 
S|)ain, with a view of detaching that power from 
France, aud thereby opening a ciianu^l fur tlie 
termination of hostilities. To prevent suspicions 
he first proceeded to Lisbon, wi^ tlte avowed pur- 
IMwe of recruiting the health of a sick daughter. 
Thence he madj his way privately to Aranjuez, 
where he represents himself as having been favour¬ 
ably received by Bie king, a man’of gentle disposi- 
tiun, and unpresuming dignity. The negneiations 
were opened, and he flattered himself be had suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the favour of the monareh, when 
intelligence of Lord George Gordon’s riots airiv^, 
and everything was suspendedf uran an exMctation 
that another revolution was at hand in England. 
Notwithstanding this interruption, he was so noticed 
by the king, ana so courted by the nobility, that he 
tmk a house, gave entertainmenta, and was 
publicly recognised as a political character. This 
delay diraleaud the ministry at home; they com¬ 
plained uiat he should have returned when the 


n^ociations at first broke off; and to mark their 
sense of his imprudence, refused to pay his ex- 
Tfats was a severe blow. The King of 
who saw how innocently he had been de¬ 
feated, and knew how severely the misfortuno 
would be visited upon him at home, had file gene¬ 
rosity to send him an indemnification for the ex- 
[lenses of his missioa This Cumberland very pro- 
]>eriy declined. Upon his return to England he 
memorialised the Treasury in vain ; he addressed 
every minister, and by each of them had a deaf ear 
turned to his remonstrances; and importuned Lord 
North with calls and complaints, until the very 
servants, as he himself confessed, repulsed him 
with insult from the door. Such was termina¬ 
tion of his political career: had expended upon 
it all the ready money he possessod, and was now 
compelled to part with the last acre of his patri¬ 
monial estate to defray the debts incurred 1^ it. 

He parted with his house in Purtman-Mjiiare, 
and took up his residence, under circumstances 
more suitable to his diminished fortune, at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. There his literary pursuits were 
again resumed; the number of bis plays multiplied 
yearly, and his reputation was farther increased 
by the publication of the Observer, a series of 
essays, after the manner of Steele, Addison, and 
Johnson, many of which have been censured, aud 
some well thought of. One porfion of his literary 
labouss, originiu in pidnt of merit aud deservedly 
successful in application, wasfliis exemplary attach 
upon those violent prejudices whtcli liad long been 
so vulgarly and forcibly entertained against the 
whole body of the Jews, whom he generously vin¬ 
dicated in the essaj's of the Observer, and tbn 
comedy of “ The Jew,” 

At Tunbridge Wells Cumberland continued to 
rcride, with the exception of a fow temporary visits 
to London, until the c'ose of his life ; and he loved 
the place for the influence he was allowed to possess 
over ite little polity’s. His patronage sufficed to 
carry tlie election of a master of ceremonies ; and 
being chosen b^ the volunteers, first Major-com¬ 
mandant, and afterwards Lieutenant-colonel of their 
corps, be used to pride himself in marching a 
couple of miles at their head. His life was easy, 
though not affluent, and be congratulated himself 
that he was at last placed in his element. It was 
in this condition that he met with an opportunity 
of exercising his good-nature in a striking manner, 
by forgiving the former conduct of Lord North, 
now Earl of Guilford, a nobleman who, like himself, 
overcome in politics and ruined in fortune, had re¬ 
tired from the world, and was left, in a state of 
blindness, to meditate upon the disappointments of 
ambition, the ingratitude of politiual friends, and 
the hollowness of state honours. With him Cum¬ 
berland lived awhile, amusing his solitude by read¬ 
ing and conversafion, until he was snatched away 
from the mortifications of this world to the ordeal 
of that other existence, which most men hope to 
find'better, and few can fear to find worse. 

After this loss Cumberland went on reading and 
writing with unwearied assiduity; but with dimi- 
ni^ed interest, and declining popularity. Hu 
“ Anecdotes of Eminent Paints in Spam,” and 
“ Memoirs of his own Life,” published in 1806, are to 
he exeepted from his list of foilnres: they were read 
with satis&otion, and had a reputable circulatim. 
He aJso undertook the editorship of a Qiiarterty 
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B«view, but it toon ceued to mear. Of a oon> 
atitution aririnaHy good, hi* faoiuth waa scaxcel^r 
ever varied % the nciantades of his ^e. He had 
aev«i ehildren, f<mr boj'a uid three gii^; of the 
fonuM*, two died bef(»e him in the service of Uieir 
country, and two remained in it after his death. 
He dim hi London, while on a visit to a friend in 
Bedford Place, Russel Square, May, 1811, wed 
86 years; and was honourably interr^ at the foot 
of Addison’s monument, in me Poets’ Comer of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Few authors have contributed more to our Ian- 
guage than Cumberland, whether we consider the 
diversity, or the number of his writings. His essays 
are interesting, and his plays amoeabte; yet, in adl 
he wrote, he may be said to have pleased more 
than to have instructed; and to have excelled 
rather in the quantity than the quality of what he 
product d. In the case of the Jews, he disabused 
society from qn did niifoimdsd prejudice, in a 
happy manner, and with the best efibet. For that 
service he is entitled to commendation in every 
record of Britidi literature.- 

A catalogue of Cumberland’s works would fill 


pages, and include almost evrapr style of oompou- 
titm. In theoli^ he composed somons, and a 
book of evidenew of the Christian religion ;>-in 
verse, he translated ft% of the Psalms m David ; 
wrote two heroic poems ," Calraiy,” and " Retro¬ 
spection,” and published no less than sixteen 
volumes of pamphlets and fugitive pieces;—for the 
stage he brought forth as many as &ree-and-thirty 
tragedies and comedies, of which the “ West In¬ 
dian,” the ” Fashionable Lover,” the “ Wheel of 
Fortune,” and the “ Jew,” are now alone remem¬ 
bered he produced three novels, which were 
generally praised; and was tiie author of nine more 
misceUaneous works in prose, besides two or three 
controversial pamphlets. Of tiiis stock, by far the 
lat^^ portion was out of print before the author 
died ; but there is one particular praise to which 
they are all entitled, such as few writers upon 
general subjects can be said to have deserved— 
there is not a thought hinted, juor an expression 
used, throughout his numerous volumes,' at which 
modesty can shrink, or by which mondity is not 
promote *** 


GRAIJVILLE SHARP. 


Granviue Sharp has been deservedly honoured 
with multipUed memorials of gratitude, as the pro¬ 
pagator of many principles which hare greatly 
elevated the chara^er of modem liberty. His 
family has attained distinction in the established 
Church: his fathm*, Dr. Thomas Sharp, was a pre¬ 
bendary of Durham, and his m%at grandfather. 
Dr. J, Sharp, was Amhbishop of York. Granville 
was bora at Durham, during the year 1734, and 
received the rudiments of education at the gram¬ 
mar-school of that city. In the spring of 1750 he 
arrived in London, and, was bound apprentice to a 
linen-draper on Great Tower Hill; but after a 
I service of three years, liis master, one Halsey, 
died, aod he changed fais station once or twice in 
consequence of some conflicting judgments in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court upo/i the subject of the re- 
I maining period of his apprenticeship, whicli was 
concluded in the factory of Bourke and Co,, Irish 
merchants, in CSieapside. His first master was a 
Quaker, his second, an Independent^ the Irishmen 
were Catholics, and some other person with whom 
he lived, appeared, according to Mr. Sharp’s re¬ 
port^ to have no i^gion at,ail. This experience, 
. he was afi^erwards accustomra to say, early taught 
him to make proper distinctions between the reli- 
gioaa c^ioni of men and tlieir actions. 

Sharp was a omitrovezsiallst even in hil boyhood: 
he oanW on diaqouitions with si^laz fir^om 
and spirit, nok-'mty with tiie diflterent masters 
under wlioin,hsf.SyMf’ but with tiie domestics in 
their sevend In order to prosecute 

this wor^ warfinto; stteoess, he rrad much, 
and in me issoe wtinns as , remarkable for his 
iWning as hhi pliSllilAinpy: Tims a dispute with 
who quoted Gmk, determined lum to 
timt iuigooge; and after, an alterca- 
fca |aii» -;wi^ h Jew imWied hhtt to!^:beMme a master 
Ml^lljehre^ <>a wbwn tongue, ns ototfleetod with the 


interpretation of the Pentateuch, he has published 
some critical pamphlets. 

In 1757 his mother’s demise put him in possession 
of some ready money, and the interest of his fiimily 
procured him a subordinate situation in the Ord¬ 
nance Ofiice. It was under circumstances humble 
as these tliat his attention was first directed to a 

r BStion which ultimately struck the chmns of 
very from tiie limbs of thousands, and wiped a 
most disgraceful uncertainty from the books of 
English law. This, too, was the noble achieve¬ 
ment of an individual neariy as powerless as he 
was private. Passing througli the streets of Lon¬ 
don, Granville Sharpe was one day struck with tiie 
*mi8ei:able figura of a negro, trembling with want 
and sickness, and untrcely strong enough to beg 
for cliarity from tiie crowded passengers. Com¬ 
passionating an object so friendless and miserable, 
he stopped to enquixe his stoiy, and learned that 
he waa a slave from Virginia, abandoned by the 
master w^ brought him to titia country,, because 
the change of climate had destroyed his health, 
and rendered him unequal to labour. The negro’s 
name waa Somerset :<^at Mr. Sharp’s instance he 
was conveyed to BartiioluAiew’s Hospital; was 
carefully attended through bis sickness, and upon 
his recovery provided witii a decent situation. 

This fovotmable change made the slave again 
valuable to his master, who seized upon him as his 
property, and had him committed to prisem as a 
rnnaway. The negro in this distress applied to 
his former benefoi^r, who immediately resorted 
to the liord Mayor. l%Bt functiorary, siiter inves¬ 
tigating the oaSe at the Mansion House, declared 
t^t Swerset was free. But the master, atiU bent 
on his purpose, seized the riave by the collar, ud 
impudently forced him towards his ship, declaring 
that he w^d sail without delay. Mr. Kiaip was 
not remiss in claifliing the protection of tiie aaptxwr 
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eoorta, bat enoountered mosl trying dUffieolties 
before he sucoeeded in folly obtuniD); L The ob> 
eiaeles he met with seem to have strengthened ^e 
virtuous determination. Diseoanged by an t^inion 
givmi by Yoric and Talbot, the attorney and solicitor 
general of that period, and also by jndge Blackstosm, 
his conviction of being right in his ^ews was still 
so strong, that he devoted himself closely daring two 
years to ^e study of English law, ht orier to qwify 
himself to be the effeotive vindicator of tiie oppressed 
and unprotected negro. He prosecuted Somerset’^ 
master for an assault, and brought the slave by a 
writ of Habeas Coit)us before the twelve judges, 
who after repeated hearings, and various sittings, 
at last solemnly and unanimously declared, Feb¬ 
ruary 7» 1772 , that “ the power of slavery was in 
England acknowledged by no law, and can never 
be supported on the contrary, “ that as soon as 
any slave sets his foot upon British groimd, he is 
frM !” The intrepid perseverance am firm bene¬ 
volence that procured this memorable judgment, 
could not foil to excite the deepest impressions. 
Front this mommit slavery became the unceasing 
object of Sharp’s honourable hostility, and every* 
act that could enlarge the principles of universal 
freedom, a predominaut passion of his nature. With 
these feelings be published his tract, entitled ** A 
Representation of the InjustiAe of Slavery” in 1779. 
and soon after collected a number of the deserted 
negroes, who were then begging about the purlieus 
of London, and sent them back to Africa. This led 
to the establishment of our colony at Sienm Leone. 
Two institutions of the most laudable nature, and 
important uses, resulted from tlieso exertions: 
“The Society in opposition to the Slave Trade” 
was founded in 1787> and Orauville Sharp being 
father of the cause, was elected Chairman of the 
Committee. Sumo years afterwards the Afiican 
Instiuition was established, and Mr. Sharp was 
chosen a director. 

These latter facts deserve notice: a paper war 
has been munfoined with some virulence of late 
years, as to the respective claims of Mr. Wilher- 
foroe and Mr. Clarkson to bo considered the fothers 
of the auti-slaveiy Cause. But the dates here 
given show that Mr. Sharp was the first father. 
The only rival we have ever heard of, is one set up 
by the Quakers, who boast tiiat their body produced 
the earliest advocate that appeared to epnteud for 
the abolition of this iuhunisn traffic. His name 
was Thomas Woolman, his birth-pinee New Jei'sey, 
and his trade that of a tailor. He wrote many 
pamphieta and made many journeys b talk and 
preaiffi on his fovourite cause, cama to England to 
propagate hfo charitable views rrapecting it, and 
died at York in 1772. This was the year in which 
Sharpe first puifticly mooted the question. He was 
followed by Porteus in 1783, liy Ramsay in 1?84. 
In 1786 Clarkson came into the field, and Wilbar- 
force publicly in 178? or 1788. But there is one 
man who ia entitied to priority over both Clarkson 
and Wilberforce; to coeval chum with Ramsay; 
and whose influence upon the mind of the newing 
generation must have been great. In 1784, William 
Cowpw published in the “Task” bis indignant 
denunciation of slavery, and his exhortation to 
abdliah beginning-— 

“ He Sods bis fellow of a skin 
Not coloured like his own." 


From this series of successful meoanrea, it ia 
necessary to tura back a little for the purpose of 
stating, that at the eommencement of the unfor¬ 
tunate eontest between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, Sharp resigned his post in the 
Ordnance rather than be concerned even in that 
subordinate capacity, eitiier with any men, or any 
measures) that might tend to depress the cause of 
foeedom throughout the world. Existing cireom- 
stanees made this act no ordinary sacrifice ; for 
the expenses of his repeated suits at law, in the 
ease of Somerset, had nearly exhausted his personal 
fortune; and almost his oi)|y pxmqiect of compe¬ 
tence lay in the emoluments ot his office. These, 
however, he had the apirit not to admit into 
competition with his principles, and the protector 
of the help]^ thus came to stand in want of 
assistance himself. For many j’oars after this 
event, he was necessitated to live with h^ bro¬ 
thers, who entertained him with cordiality and 
afiection. 

In 1780, he was left a small l^ac^ by a female 
relation; and tiiis second beginning of independence 
was in the course of a few years augmented by the 
bequests made to him on some other deaths in bis 
family, Amongst those whose loss he had to regret 
was 8 brother, whose business he managed for the 
widow for six years ; after which, the concern was 
advantageously disposed of. He then took up his 
residence in the Temple, and aevoted himself, with¬ 
out n&y interruption, to a lifo of quiet Btu% and 
active philanthropy. In this cnara ter he acquh'ed 
the highest reputation ; he proved himself an able 
linguist, profoundly road in divinity, and critically 
acquainted with the languages in which the different 
portions of the Scripture were origiually written. 
His way of living in other respwts may be judged 
of by the representation of his friends, who state, 
that in his acUons severely moral, and in his habits 
strictly temperate, ho was sprightly Ih coiiveraa- 
tiim, exquisitely fond of music, and much attached 
to polite society. 

Notwithstanding these various merits, a narrow 
line of conduct ranains to bo noticed, by which, in 
tile opinion of many, Mr. Sharp 1^ somewhat 
blemished the genei^ complexion of a life othe^ 
wise pure. It is painful to have to add, that w ; 
gooif a man is obnoxious to the charge of bigotiy. 
He was a warm friend bf Bible SocietieB, and in 
advocating them, occarionally betrayed a want of 
that universal toleration in religious matters, which 
he so ardently strove to extend to all civil concerns. 
A period arrived, at which he gave a decided proof 
of weakness in this respect^ evincing unfortunately, 
that liberal and jusf as he would be to suffering 
humanity, he would set off against the iudulgence 
no light severity iii restraining the mind and con- 
seienoe. When the absurd cry of No Popery re¬ 
vived a tumult of old alarms and wrongs in tiie 
year 1813, Mr. Shai^ lost sight of his geiierotity, 
and heacW that worst of aU factions, a religions 
foction, becoming, on July 7, chairman of the Pro¬ 
testant Union. Certun » is, that education and 
connexions closely associated him with the theolo- 
»eal doctrines of the established Church of England; 
but support of them did not involve as a necessary 
or becoming consequence, a vindictive opposition 
to aU who held different opinions, nor would it 
have detracted from the sincerity of bis belief, or 
the seal of his devotion, had he shunned intimate 
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contact with meg, who however they may have 
profewed' exchuion (nily, yet really fell nothing 
riiort in the maxims mey promulgated and tiie 
ends they Mmed at, of the injuries of peneeution. 
Qiarity, the genidb handinaia of toieratiM, is the 
first and most graceful cmnpanion of Christianity; 
aud no r^tgioii, however benevolent in oiher pre> 
tensions, can deserve our confidence or InVe if defi¬ 
cient of that virtue. A man is answerable to the 
laws of sodety for his acfions; but for his conscien- 
UouB opinions, he is only responsible to timt Being, 
which mmildtiig his powers os to Him seemed best, 
has left the mind of Ais creatures perfectly free. 
Akin with anti-Catiiolie prejudice, aud his wish to 
deprive tile followers of that faith of a proper' 
share In the blessiugs of a constitution, whicn they 
were the first to found, and have always been fore¬ 
most to defend, was a strange notion he enter¬ 
tained, that all the evil of life was immediately the 
rennlt of an agency, which the devil maintained 
amongst mankind. Superadded to this infatuation 
was a conviction drawn from a heated explanation 
of the Scriptures, that the mdliehnium was about to 
be consummated, without intervention or delay. 
But these exceptions from a character of genjr^ 
humanity and vnadalterated integrity, are more 
to be regretted than censured : the inconstant 
incidents of human existence, have over aud over 
again made it palpa^fy evident, that neitber.sense 
nor learning, strength of mind, nor goodgess of 
heart, will at all tin^ secure us from the excesses 
of burning zeal, or the delarious of an excited ima¬ 
gination. 

The termination of the life of aigood man now 
drew on, and be completed his career with amiable 
resignation and equanimity. The decay of his 
strength had been gradual and without suflhring, 
and he died without a straggle or a sigh, at Fulham, 
where a m,od3st tablet in the north side of the 
church attests the place dl his grave. The Corpora¬ 
tion of London have placed fa» bust in the Court of 
Common Council aud tlie African Institution erected 
a table^ vritli a bi»t in profile, to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, of which the execution was 
entrusted to Chantrey, and the composition of the 
following epitaph to William Snutii, Esq., the 
member for Norwich:— 

Sacred to thh Memory of 
C:RANvii.Ln.SHaito, 
ntntii son of Dr. Thomas Sharp, 
i^bendary of the Catiiedrals and CoUegiate 
Churches of York 
Duriiain and Southwell, 

And grandson of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of 
York, ■ 

'.Botn and educated in the bosom of the Church of 
. England, 

He evw cherished for her institutions the most 
gnshaken logud, 

whjfie hie whole soul wae in harmony with the 
. eaered rtrain— 


" Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will towarda men **—• 

On which his life presented one beautiful comment 
of glowing piety and unwearied beneficence. 
Freed by competence from the necessity, aud by 
content from the desire, of hiczative occupation. 
He was incessant in his labours to improve the 
condition of mankind. 

Founding public happiness on public virtue, 

He aimed to rescue his native country from the 
• guilt and inconsistency 

of employing the arfii of Freedom to rivet the 
fetters of Bondage, and establish for the Negro 
race in the person of Sometset, the long-disputed 
rights of human nature. 

Having in this glorious cause triumphed over the 
combined resistance 
of Interest, Prejudice, and Pride, 

He took his post among the foremost the 
honourable band associated to deliver Africa 
foom the rapacity of Europe, 

By the abolition of the Slave Titde, 

Nor was Death permitted to interrupt his csd'eer 
‘ of usefulness, till he had witnessed that act of 
the British Parliament by which the Abolition 
was decreed. 

In his private relations he was equally exemplary: 
and having exhibited through life a model of 
disinterested virtue, . 

be resigned his pioia breath into the hands of 
bis Creator, 

in the excise of charity, foitb, and hope. 

On the sixth 'day of July, A. D. hdcocxui. in tiie 
Seventy-eighth year of his Age. 
READER I 

If, 

on perusing this tribute to a private individual. 
Thou sbouldest be disposed to suspect it as partial, 
or to censure it as diffuse, 
know that it is not panegyric, but history. 
Erected by the African Institution of London, A.D. 

MUCCCXVI. 

Mr. Sharp’s numerous publications afford tiie 
strongest evidence of the earaust benevolence, the 
active utility, and the diversified talents and studies 
by which bis life was distinguished. He was the 
autiior of an "English Grammar,” an " Introduc¬ 
tion to Music,” a "plan of Parliamentary Reform,” 
an " Alphabet for Fereigners,” a " Declaration of 
I the People’s natural Right to a share in the Legis¬ 
lature, wh^ch is the fundmnental principle of the 
British (xmstitution of State,” 1778> " Remarks on 
the uses of tbevdefinite article in the Grqeh of the 
New Testament, oomaining many new proofs of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ f* " Igemmrla on the 
68 th Psalm, addressed to the consideration of the 
House of Israel” " "Remarks on several very Im¬ 
portant Prophecies,” in five parts, 1768—7^ a 
" Retmesentation of the lujostice of Tolerating 
Slavery,” 17W. 
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JAMES WYATT. 


Thera is a simple tablet well designed in the 
Poets’ Comer, to the memory of James Wyatt, the 
architect. It is thus inscriM. 

Sacred to the memory 
Of Jakes Wrin, Es(j. 

Who, 

Having devoted many years 6f his youth 
To tlie study of the pure Models of Anti(j[uity abroad, 
was, 

At the early age of twenty-two, 
Transoendently distinguished in his Profession 
As an Architect in this Country ; 

And having sustoingd the dignity of that Profesiuuu 
For forty-five years. 

During the principal part of which he held the 
mi* offices of 

Architect of this Church, 

And Surveyor General of his Majesty’s Works, 
Departed-this life the 4th day of September 1813. 
In private life he was remarkable for bis meek, 
unassuming and disinterested disposition. 

His professional ability was the combined result 
Of superior genius, science, and energy. 

James Wyatt, the first of a family, which, since 
he became distinguished, has oontributed not a few 
members to the profession of the fine arts, was born 
of a respectable family at Burton in Staffiordshire. 
His education up to his fourteenth year seems to 
have been a common one. At that age,however,some 
rude architectural models he produced, determined 
his family to rear him to that profession, and being 
fortunate enough to get him introduced to the 
fiunily of Lord Bagot, when about to proceed as 
ambassador to Italy, he was received into tlie suite 
of that nobleman. At Rome, we are told, as a proof 
of the zeal and attention he paid to his improvement, 
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In the north iusle, immediately under the monu¬ 
ment of Dr. Blew, is a marble tablet with Bie fol- 
lowbg inscription, written by his daughter, the 
celebrated Madame D’Arblay, but pot a worthy 
specimen of her literary talents:— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
CBAniEs Bubnet, Mus. D(tc. F.R.S. 

Who, full of years and full of virtues, 

The pride of his family, and the delight of society, 
The unrivalled chi^, and scientific 
Historian 
of his tuneful art; 

Beloved, revered, and ibgretted. 

Breathed in Chelsea College hib last sigh; 
Bearing to posterity a fame unblesushed ! 
RMsed on the noble basis of intellectual attmnments. 
High principles, and pure benevolence. 

Goodn^ with gaiety, talents with taste. 

Were of his gifted mind blended attributes; 


that he measured the whole of the dome of St. 
Peter’s, lying on his back on a ladder slung hori¬ 
zontally, without cradle or handrail, at a limght of 
300 feet from the mund. He spent altogether 
' six years in Italy, during two of whieh he placed 
himself under Viscentini at Venice. On his return 
home he settled in London, ^bj^re the first work of 
magnitude entrusted to him was tlie rebuilding of 
' the Opera House, after which orders poured in so 
thickly upon him, that though offered a carte blanche 
by the empress of Russia to establish himself at 
St. Petersburg, he wisely determined to devote his 
labours to his own country, in which he soon placed 
himself at the head of his profession. Besides the 
office of Surveyor-general, a compliment was paid 
to him by the Royal Academy, which evinced m a 
, gratifying manner the sense entertained of his 
talents, by his brother artists. A dispute amongst 
the Academicians having induced Mr. West to 
resign the Chair, Mr. Wyatt was unanimously elect¬ 
ed in his stead, but upon the reconciliation of the 
disputants withdrew from the office, which was again 
given to Mr. West. The priacipri buildings con¬ 
structed by Mr. Wyatt, were, Mr. Beckford’s cele¬ 
brated but unfortunate Fonthiil Abbey, wliich fell 
down, Cashiobury, Hanworth Church, Doddington 
and Ashbridge HMls. 

It has been rAnarked as somewliat singular, that 
though educated in the Roman school of architec¬ 
ture, the works by which he acquired his reputation 
are Gothic. In his own time these Were highly 
thought uf, at present the general opinion of uieir 
merit is not so favourable. His death was sudden 
and violent. The carriage in which he was travel¬ 
ling to town was overturued on the road, near 
Marlborough; and in the fall he suffered a concus¬ 
sion of the brain, which killed him instantaneously. 


BURNEY. 

While the genial hilarity of his airy spirits 
Animated to* softened eveiy earthly toil; 

And a conscience without reproach 
prepared. 

In the whole tehour of his mortal life, 
Through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
His soul for Heaven. 

The schelar and musioian thus warmly com¬ 
mended was burn at Shrewsbury in 1726. After 
receiving Uie rudiments of a litenu-y ^ucation at 
tlie grammar school of his native town, he was 
removed to Chester, where he made good progress 
iu the study of the higher branches of knowled^. 
An early inclinarion for music had induced his 
hMf-brother James to give him some leskons in the 
art while at Shrewsbury, and as ffie growth of 
his years ripened tliis propensity, he was placed 
under Baker of Chester, who was one of Dr. Blow’s 
jmiuls. In 1741 he returned home to his fiunily, 
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^ Md passed three aDpjrafitM>le yean, auxioos to ad- 
'Taoee hfaneetf in hia profeuioii, but wholly deprived 
of any opportunity of pnwtiee. At lengtii he had 
the fortune to meet with Dr. Ame, who was so 
well pleased with his appearance, that he recdved 
hum as an apprentice for three yean. Thus re> 
moved to I^aOun, hia talents soon attracted both 
notice and wefermcnt. In 1749 he was elected 
organist to at Dionia Baekehurch, in Fenchurch- 
Btreet, at an annual salary of SOI,, and was engaged, 
puring the same year, to preside at the organ 
during a series of concerts planned at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, in Cosuhtll. More valuable occu¬ 
pation was soon after offered to him: he composed 
for Drury Lane theatre, the muricinthe dramas of< 
* Robin Hood,’ by Moses Mendez; ’Alfred,’ by 
Mallet; and the ^wmime of ’ Queen Mab,’ which 
continued to be played every season for thirty years. 
Theeo were the labours of twelve months, at the 
close of which his health waSjSO much injured, that 
a rapid consumption was apifrehended, and he was 
obliged to leave the metropolis for tlie benefit of 
relaxation and air. 

Retiring therefore to Lyme Regis, in Norfolk,' 
he was chosen organist to the parish church, with 
a salary of one hundred pounds a year. Here he 
continued for nine years ; and in that period formed 
the desim of compiling a general history of music. 
Emding nis health ty-eatafatished in 17^, hegladly 
retitmed to the metropolis with a large young family, 
and pursued his pqptmsiou with increased emolu¬ 
ment and reputation. His eldest daughter, at this 
time about eight years old, obtained considerable 
notice in the musical world, by hn: superior per- 
itirmance on the harpsichord ; and be maintained 
hia own popular character by tiie composition of 
several concertos, which were deservedly admired. 
In the winter of 1790 be brought 'out, at Drury 
Lane, ’ The Cunniim Man,’ a translation of Rous¬ 
seau’s, ’ Devin du Village,’ which bad amused his 
retirement at Lyme; it was a free, playful, and 
engaging veraion, but it had no success. After a 
la^ of three yean, he was made a doctor in music 
by the Dnivfrsity of Oxford, on which occasion he 
produced an exerciee in the musical school, con¬ 
sisting of an anthem of great length, with an over¬ 
ture, airs, recitative, and chorusses. Thig per¬ 
formance, equally elaborate apd meritorious, at¬ 
tracted considerable apf^bation, and secured tlie 
distinction of maqy rehearsals at the music nceetings 
of the university, under the direetiop of the memo- 
zable Emanuri Bach. In the following year he 
travelled through France and Italy, as well with a 
view of improvement, as to epllect materials for his 
yet unfinished History of Mijae, a project which he 
> nevw once permitted to sleep in his memory, from 
the mommtt at which he first conceived it. 

The zesult’of this journey was the pubUcation, in 
1771> of his ’Musical Tour, or the presdht State of 
Mnsie in EVanee and Italy.’ The work was well 
received, and deemed so gmd a model fur MI com- 
piUng traveUariL tliat Ifr. Johnson professed to 
adopt the phm m H hi fail hceount of tiie Hebrides: 
speakiitg of fais pikti hook, tiiC lexicographer ob- 
anved—(”^1 had dliat ekver dog Burney’s Tour 
in my eye.” In 17^, he traveled through tiie 
Nethwluds, Hennimy, and Moltand, and in the 
coiuee 4^ the next yeii> prloted the particulars of 
|h« exeiBiaoa in vmwaaf'Std. ,lt was also 
dndsgtitoiodhine mihip jnMik tbathe 'was elected 


a fellow of the Royal Soclei^, In 1779 appeared 
the first volume in dto,, of his ’General History of 
Music.* The remaining volumes were pnblished at 
irregular periods, so that the four, of whidi it now 
oon&ts, were not completed until the year 1789; 
For this work the name of Dr. Burney is chiefiy to 
be commemorated: alike remarkable for iudustry, 
variety, and judgment, it supplied tiie only source of 
oritioM information which the general reader could 
approach, upon one of the most interesting arts, and 
I its profesBon, and immediately acquired a fovuur- 
ble charactw. ' 

In 1778, et the d^ire of Sir John Pringle, he 
drew up, for the Philosophical Transactions, an ac¬ 
count of Littie Crotch, the infant musician, who has 
since been honoured with the Professorship of 
Music iu the University of Oxford, and was con¬ 
sidered tiie most learned composer of his day. 

The grand musical festival which took place in 
commemoration of Handel, during the year 1785, 
at Westminster Abbey, was considered deserving 
of a particular description, and the Historian of 
Music was fixed upon as tiie moat competent^'irson 
to draw up a notice of if*. A splendid volume in 
4to. was accordingly produced by Dr. Burney 
within tiie year. He gave the profits to the Musical 
Fund, and was considered, in the life of Handel, to 
have written the liest specimen of a musical 
memoir then extant in English. In 1796, he pub¬ 
lished an account of the life of Meiastasio, in 3 vols. 
8vo.—a work which has been censured, as destitute 
of that critical arrangement and knowledge of the 
subject which characterised his former publications. 
Dr. Buimey is also named as the author of an 
‘ Essay towards the History of Comets,’ and a 
‘ Plan of a Public Music School.’ 

To the musical compositions by Dr. Burney, 
already noticed, there remain to be added a copious 
catalogue of Sonatas for two violins and a bass, in 
two jiarts; six comet pieces, with an introduction 
and fugues for .the organ ; a canzonet and songs ; 
six duets for two German flutes ; six concertos for 
the violin, &c. in eight parts; two sanatas for a 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in two parts; 
and six lessons for the harpsichord, &c, &c. 

For many years Dr. Burney resided in the house 
once occupied by Newton, in St. Martin’s-street, 
Leicester-square, but during the last twenty-five 
years of Jiis life, he dwelt at the chambers appro¬ 
priated to the organist of Chelsea College,—a situa¬ 
tion to which he was appointed at the special 
instigation of his majesty George TIL Here he 
spent the' close of his life in easy circumstance^ 
until death terminated his career, at the foil age 
of 88 years. His rsmaids were deported in the 
burial ground belonging to the eatebiiahment. 

* Among the nuU; talented mm uioeiated h^tier upon 
title il^el eceealon, was Edmund Ayrton, Mu. Doc. who 
wBi latcned in the elolatera. He wha hom at Rlpon in 
Yoikahire, and haa been mnoh commended for hi* compiwl- 
tlom of cathedral muic. Be waa a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and s Vicar Choral of St Paufa Cathedral, and 
Weatminater Abbey. During the yeer 1784 he took hie degree 
ea Doctor of MuMc, in the Univertity of Cambridge, eora- 
poalng, hia cxeteiae, a grand anthem for a foil ercheatra, 
which wee highly pnlaed, and afterward! performed with 
an enlarged band at the general tbankaMvlng Caiebrated in 
8t. PaoTa, for the peace of 1784. At the commemoration of 
Handel, he ^lattti at a director, and died honouiSbly le- 
gStded in 1808. * 
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Dr. Barney is chiefly to be considered for the 
variety of his labours, and rather to be praised as 
an au&or than a musiciu. Hk lits;»iy woriis are 
still read an^ quoted, but his luusioal eompodtious 
seem to have b^n forgotten. As a sehohr, he was 
‘ well acquainted with the classics, and the jpolito lan¬ 
guages of modem Europe. Personally acquainted 
with the distinguisbed characters who flourished 
during his life-time, he possessed a fund of anec¬ 
dote, which nude his conversation as interesting at 
the table, as his )uoubratio)qB were engaging in the* 
closet. In private life he appeared with corre- i 
Blinding excellence: oxemplwy as a husband, a 
father, and a friend, spirited and easy in his man¬ 
ners, he combined, according to his biographer, 
“ all tile graces, without the fonnality of the Cfaes • 
tcrfleld politeness, and led a'life of utility to others, 
with honour and happiness to himself.” 

Dr. Burney was twice married, and had eight 
children, of whom four are deserving of particular 
record, for the superior abilifaes they inherited 
fron^J^im. It has already been observed how his 
eld^t daughter was celebrated for extraordinary, 
attainments in music ; the second, married to 
MonsiqjjU'.d’Arblay, is the authoress of “ Evelina,” 
and those memoirs which appear lihety to rival the 
popularity of Boswell’s Life^of her great friend 
Johnson. His eldest son, James, entei^ the navy, 
sailed round the world with Citptain Cook ; edited 
two voyages by that memorable circumnavigator; 
pnblished some judicious tracts upon the best 
means of a national defence aminst invasion ; and 
died an Admiral in 1821. His second son, the 
Reverend Charles Burney, LL.D., has a monument 
in tiie south aisle of the choir, and is therefore 
entitled to some further notice here. 

Born December 6,1757, during his father’s resi¬ 
dence at Lyme, Dr. Charles Burney was admitted 
on the foundation of the Charter-house school, in 
February, 1788. Removing in due course to Caius 
College, Cambridge, he distinguished himself by 
patient study and a deep familiarity with the Greek 
classics. At this university, however, he made no 
great stay, but proceeded to King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen, where he took his degree of A. M, in 1781. 
During the ensuing year he became assistant at an 
academy near Highgate, and soon after under 
inastor at a schixit kept by Dr. Rose, a translator 
of Sallust, at Chiswick. His introduction to the 
latter gentleman was effected*by tiie inendship of 
Dr. Dunbar, the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, and he married Miss Rose in 1783. Her 
father was one of the oldest contributois to the 
Monthly Review, and Burnw now became a critic 
ill the same misoellany. His first jiaj^rs were on 
the Monostrophiea of Mr. afterwards Bishop Hunt- 
ingfiird: they attracted immediate attention, and 
thus he continued to write equali^ to tlie advantage 
of the publication, and the improvemeut of hia own 
reputation. 

In June, 1783, he opened a itcbool on his own 
account at Fairlawn House, Hanunersmith, whence, 
after a lapse of seveai years, he removed to Green¬ 
wich, where he flourished until hia de^h. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from the universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen, in 1792, and entered into 
holy orders daring the year 1807. His first pre- 
frament in the Chureh took place in 1811, when he 
was nomimuted to the vicara^ of Heme Hill, and 
appointed CSiaplain to hia hujesty. In tiie course 




of the following year, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presented him to the affluent rectory of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, and gave liim a mandate for the 
honour of Doctor of Divinito. He afterwards re¬ 
ceived B prebend in the CathedraJ of Lincoln, and 
was iudueted to the rectory of Cliffe, in the county 
of Surrey. To this series of appointments are to be 
added those of Professor of Ancient Literature in 
the Royal Academy, and Honorary Librarian to 
the Royal Institution. 

Dr. Burney’s ecclesiastical distinctions were not 
I conferred upon him until the vigour of his consti¬ 
tution was nearly worn out*:—he began to feel a 
slow but certain decline of strength soon after his 
' retirement to Dei>tford. On the momi^ of Christ¬ 
mas day, 1817, he was struck wjth ^optexy as he was 
premring for the pulpit, and expire Mter a struggle 
of tkiee days. He was buried at Deptford, where 
the inhabitaats subscribed for a monument^hich 
was executed by Goblet, and inscribed by Arch¬ 
deacon Thomas. 

In literature, Dr. Burney held a hi^h rank as a 
critic and a scholar. Of the publicatmns by which 
he acquired his reputation, the following are tlie 
principal—An Appendix to Scapula’s Gi^k Lexi¬ 
con, aom the manuscripts of Dr. Askew; an edition 
of the Choral Odes of A^hylus; Philemon’s Greek 
Lexicon; Remarks on the Greek Verses of Milton; 
an Abridgment of Pearson’* Exposition of the 
Creeds Sermons, and a small impression of Latin 
Epistles by Dr. Bentley, and same others. He was 
celebrated for the judgment he displayed in the 
collection of a library, which was pureba^d after 
his death bjy FiAiiament, and is now in the British 
Museum: it consisted of 14,000 volumes, richly 
bound, and arranged npon the plan of beginning 
with the earliest copies, and ex.^rying each author 
down to the last editiem of his works. Among the 
more conspicuous treasures of tiiis selection, were 
tiie Townly Homer, valued at so high a price as a 
thousand potmds; and the Codex Cri^^ianus of 
the Greek orators. Many of hia clasries were ad¬ 
ditionally valuable for the manuscript notes attached 
to them by Bentley, ^tkland, and H. Stephens. 

It is interesting to be able to add that Dr. Burney 
was equally admirable as a man and a scholar. 
Socifti and howitable, witty, and yet good-natured; 
he is deacribed as one coitt^ by those above him, 
loved by those beneath him, and immeaaurably 
prized by his equals. His monument in the north 
aisle, consists of a good bust surmounting a pedestal 
tablet of marble by S. Gabagan, on which appears 
this Latin epitaph- 

A- Q. 

Gabou. Bubmsio. LL.D. S.T.P. A.S. Et. R.S. 

* Sodali 

Gnecarum. littmarum. Et. Latiuarum. Frufessori 
' In. Be^. Academia. Lendinensi 
Georrio, Ter^. Britiuiniarum. Regi. A. Saeris 
Ecclesise. LineolnienaiB. Pnebendario 
ClifiSe. Et. Ecclesbe. D. Pauli. Deptfurdtensis 
la Agro. Ckmtiano. Rectori 
Sebtfiee. Grenovtoensis. Per. xviii. Aunos. Mogistoo 
Vixit. Annos. lx. Dies. xxiv. 

Deoessit. Quinto. Col. Jannar. Anno. Sacro 
ciu ie ecc xviii. 

Et. Deptfordke. Sepultue. Est 
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DudpuIL EjiiB. Hoe. Moonmentum. Pecimia 
CUbrta. Poeaenmt 
Inuaat, Iik. Hoe. Tiro 
PlnrilMe. Et. Recondita. Litters 
Jndieiom. Ar^ Ccitios. Piseeptm 
StUi. Qae. Preoueiittinima. Exercitotione. Liinatam 
Et. lo. Nodu. Rei. Metrics. Solvendis 
Eximia. Qucediun. Sollertia 
In. Libris. Quoe. Latine. Aut Anglice. Conserixteit 
Lttcidus. Erat. Sententiarum. Ordo 
Et. Sine. Fuco. Nitor. Verborom 
SermOnera. Kus. Ad. Magnam 
Et. Ingenii. |;t.‘l)octrins. Opinionem 
Commendabant 

Motus. AnimL Ad. Excogitandum. Celeres 
Vox. Plena. Et. Canom 
Acies. Oeulormn. Aoerrima. Ilia. Qnident 
Sed. Hiloritate. Totins. TnltiiB.'SiiaTiter.Teinperata 
ElS Argntia. Jucnndi^imo. Lepore. Condita 
Quoin. Juvenea. Ad. l*olitiol«in. Humanitatem 
Infomai^et 

Aceuratiua. Quoddam. Et. Exquiaitina. Docendi 
Genua. Adhibelat 

Et. In. MentibuB. Eomin. Ad. Omne. Officii 
Munus. Instruendia 

Pe!«onam. Magistri. Sumina. Fide. £i Dignitate 
Tuebatur 

Hasce, Ad. Landes. Acceeserunt 
Singnlaria. Yitaa Atqne. Natura. Coniitai 
Qua. Optimi. Cujusque. l^nevidentiam. Conriliabat 
Et. Diaoipuloa. Ad. Amorem. Et Reverentiam 
Preeeptoria Sui 
Mirifice. Alliciebat 

Aaudunm. Et VehemenB. Studiuiffi In. Promendis 
Confliliia 

Qua. Lttdimagisb'is. Indigentibua. Aut Senio 
ConfectiB 

Soiatiuip. Ae. Perfugiiun. Prabere. Possent 
Et Digna. Hoinine. Perfecte. Erndito. Diligentia 
In. Comparanda. Bibliotheca 
Qua. Librie. Aliia Man% Scripts 
Aliis« £. Prelo. EmiBsis 
Ita. Oraata. Fuit 

Ut Post Mortem. PoBsessoria. Luctuoaani 
Emeretnr. Sumtu. Publico 
Et Jussu. Anglici. Parlamend 
In. Biitannico. Muaeo. CoUocaretur • 
Maxime, Antem. In. Bnmao. Elueebant 
Tolantas. In. ^n^ioun. Ecclatoi. PropenaisBima 
Spes. AStertia. wutis. Pie. In. Christo. Posita 
Et Consuetudo. Pure. Atqne. Caite 
Venerandi. Deuni. 


A. f 6. 


To CoautBS BcnNsr, LL.D. S.T.P. A.S. and R.S.S. 
ProfeBsor of the Greek and Latin kqguages 
In the Royal Academy M London, 


Chapbiin to George the Third, King of Britain, 
Prebendiu 7 of Lincoln Cathedral, 

Rector of Cliff, and die Church of St l^ul, at 
Deptfmrd, 

In die County of Kent, 

Master of Greenwich School daring xriii years, 
Who lived lx years and xxiv days. 

Died on the fifth kaiend (ff January, iu the holy 
year ao lo c®c xviii. 

And was buried at Deptford, 

' Ills scliolars subsci^bed for this monument 
Innate in this man 
Was varied and profound emdition, 

A judment polished by the rules of criticism. 
And the constant exercise of a good style, 

And an exquisite skill 
In solving the hitncacies of metre: 

In hia works, whetlier written in Latin or in English, 
Hie now of his sentences was lucid ; 

And a choice of words, elegant without ^ing 
enervated, 

Recommended Jiis language 
, To a high character for genius and leaminlgt 
His mind was quick in perception. 

His voice full and musical. 

His eye piercing in the extreme, 

But softly tmnperqd by the sprightliness of his 
whole countenance 

And the pleasantest graces of latent wit. 
When impartuig to his pupils the higher polish of 
educauon. 

He exhibited a talent for instruction the most 
precise and exquisite. 

And in forming their minds to every (»U of duty. 
Protected the character of the Master with the 
greatest truth and dignity. 

To the matter of these praises was added 
A singular gentleness of manners and disposition, 
Which conciliated the kindness of all the good. 
And in a wonderful manner allured 
The scholar to love and reverence his preceptor. 
In advancing an Institution 
Which afforded comfort and a refuge 
To poor and aged schoolmasters, 

His zeal was sedulous and ardent. 

His diligence was worthy a man thoroughly learned. 
In collecting a library, 

So rich in manuscripts 
• And published works. 

That after the modtnful death of me Possessor, 
It was bought at the public cost, 

And placed in the British Museum, 

By Older of tbe English Parliament. 

But what slfone most br^btly in Buniey, was 
An intense affection*for thf Church of England, 
A hope of salvation pioudy founded in Christ, 
And a habit chaste and sincere, 

OF venerating God. 


DEAN VINCENT. 



WitAux ViHcaait, Hbta of Wedmhister, is grate* 
fhUy rei&emberhd for the anal and edbot with whidi 
ha iMppeitod « eoa 9 t«iMnsivt> 
rerionitioiil of tifi;tAbliey, in anggested and in 
pto«AHii^pdetedatiIlelfi»h^ w Hewaaa 


citizen of London, and bran November 2,177fi| hi 
liate street ward, of which his father, a merchant in 
the Portngueee trade, was for many years deputy. 
I TheearthqnaheatLisbon,hy1lieeommereiaI&ilures 
I it oeeaskmed, impoverished him, but one ci his sons 
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started in the flame busiuesa, that a packer, 
proflpered in it, and was able to aadst William, who, 
being elected in 175? Weatminster Sobo9l, in 
whicn he was a king’s echular, on tbe,{bni)idati<m,to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, proceeded H.A. in dne 
course, and obtained a mllowlibip. Returning to 
Westminster he became an usher, andotmtinoM in 
that post until 1771, when, upon the rengnation 
of Dr. Pearson Lloyd, he was appointed second 
master. In the same year he was nominated a 
Chaplun in ordinaiy to the king, and took his D.D. 
degree. In 1778 the Dean dnd Chapter gave him 
his first preferment in the Clmrdh, the vicarage of 
Longdon, in Worcestershire, which he resign^ in 
six months, npon being collated by the Archbishop 
oi Canterbury to the rectory of Alhballows, Thames- 
street. In 1784, he was appointed Sub-almoner to 
the king, and in 1788 hea^ master of the school. 
In 1801 he became, at the instance of Mr. Pitt, a 
Pntbondary, and D^pn in 1802. For tliis gradual 
rise to distinction and wealth in his vocation as a 
teacher and a clergyman, it is satisfactoi^ to add, 
tlmt^t'. Vincent stood indebted to his high cha- 
rautur, and his learned acquirements in the classics, 
histoiy, and theology. In 1703 he published a 
I 4t<) pampUet in Latin, ou an obscure passage in 
I Livy, entitled *‘De Legione Manliana Qumstio, ex 
I Livio desumpta.” During th^ two next years he 
I produced The origination of the Greek verb, an 
I iiypothesis,” and the Greek verb analysed, im 
I hypothesis.” In 1797, appeared his more laborious 
work,“Thecommentaryon the voyewof Nearehus,” 
which was followed by the “ Peri^us of the Ery- 
tlmean Sea,” in two parts. These works gave Dr. 

! Vincent a high reputation amongst the learned, both 
in England and npon the Continent, but they ^ded 
: little to his popularity. This result, however, was 
; attained by his defence of ppblic education, which, 

I though hastily written, to controvert the opimons 
I of Dr. Rennell, Master of the Temple, and Dr. 
i U’Beimo, Bishop of Meath, ran through three edi¬ 
tions in a short period, and proved the only one of 
! iiis works by which he made money. His firm and 
I liberal conduct in directing the restoration of the 
I roof of the lantern, accidentally destroyed by fire 
1 in 1803, and in recommending uid forwarding the 


repairs audiurised by a committee of the bouse 
of commons, attracted and deserved eonsiderahla 
praise. 

He was buried in St. Benedict’s Chapel, and has 
a pyramid^ tablet between the monuments of Drs. 
Busby and South, with tlie following inscription. 

Hie requiescit 
Quod mortale est 
* Guuelhi ViNcmiT, 

Qui Puer 

Sub domus hi^usce penetralibus 
EuutritdS, 

Mox • 

* Post studia academica oonfectl^ 

Unde abiit, revgrsus, 

Atque ex imo prseeeptorum gradtt 
Summam adeptus, 

Deeanatu tandem hujusce eeelesise * 
(Quam unice dilexit) 

Decoratus est. 

Qualis fuerit vita, studiis, et moribns 
, Lapis sepulcbralis, taceat, 

Ortus ex honesta stirpe Vinceiitiomm 
De Shepy in agro Leicestriensi, natus 
Loudini Nov^ secundo 1739. Denatus 
Decemlp 21mo 1815. 

> Here restse 

f All that is mortal of 
WiLLUM VlHCHMT, 

Who having, when a boy, been reared 
In the Cloistesrs of ttiis College, 

Returued to them 

Upon the completion of iiis academic course, 
And having risen from the office of usher. 

To be Head Master, 

Was at length Iiunoured with the Deanery of this 
Chuich, 

The sole object of his affection. 

What his life, studies, and moral character were. 
This Bcpal(dii'a< stone should not express. 

He was descended frpm the reputable family 
Of Vincent of Shepy, in Leicestershire, 

Was Bum in London, November 2,17^. 
Died, December 21,1816. 


RICHARD'BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Genius has been hereditary fev successive genera¬ 
tions in the family of the Sheridans. Tlie Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Shmndan, the friend of Dean Swift, is 
commemorated by the first men of his time as a 
classical master m high repute and deep learning; 
as being singularly ill-starred, but eminently good- 
humou^; a fiddler and a wit, who kept his pen 
and violin incessantly in motion. He translated the 
Satires of Persius, and the Philoctetes of Sophoelea 
After conducting his school for some time with 
gre^ success, he sold his interest in it for 4001. 
which he soon spent; exchanged bis living, was 
cheated, and at last died, aj he had lived, totally 
camless of m<mied mmiters, and heavily embarrassed. 
His son Thomas added much to the literary dia- 
racter of tiie fismily, but little or notiiing to its 


stock of prudence, wealth, or economy. He was 
educated at Westminster l^hool, and preferred by 
the honest dint of talent to a king’s scholarship ; 
but unable to retain the place from want of the 
moderate sum of 14i. for fees, he was obfiged to 
forego the chances of preferment, and return to 
Irelud. There, however, he succo^ded in gn^u- 
atmg at Trinity College, Dublin, and as the swtdiest 
means of dlstinetion and emolument within his 
contracted reach, adiqited the stage for a profes¬ 
sion. The influence of his fellow-students pushed 
him into publie favour, which his own assiduity 
retained. He became, in quick successiem, the 
principal peribrmer, manag^, and proprietor of 
the DubUa Theatre; mid held hia office for eight' 
years, with considerable personal and popular ad- 
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y tintU « polUica) fmnent desbroyed hia 

house, and drove bun ftonttbeodtintty. Hebmught 
forwa^ ifOWs bW'Odetioa of Voltato’s " Maho* 
vet.** A etrouff inrty sA that time opposed to 
the Coort, oax^nt at every line In whi^ liberty 
waa allttded to, and applauded tiie sentiments, as a 
reflection up(m ^e corruption of the ministeriiU 
party. The maniu^r, imwilling to make his tbeab% 
the scene of political reproMition, expunged Ae 
bold passages, and provoked anoUter and a still 
more violent outcry. The favourite lines were 
called for, and when the hooted actors, fearful for 
their own popularity/ hinted that tiiey were for¬ 
bidden to comply‘with the iwishea of the house, 
Sheridan was called for ; and refusing to appear,* 
the theatre was damolished, amidst the loudest 
asseverations that he never amin should be per¬ 
mitted to appear before a Dablin audience. 

Jiflthe midst of this tumult, a pamphlet, written 
in bis favour by a lady, mpde its appearance, which 
BO struck his attention, that lur sulirited an intro¬ 
duction to the authoress, a’.HhM Charaberhun, and 
ultimately, by one and &e same acrident, lost a, 
theatre and gained a wife. After vainly attempting' 
to establish a large clsssical school, be came over 
to Engluid, with a family of three sons. Here he 
quickly added to his fonneg reputation, by occa¬ 
sional performances at the principal theatres, and 
more ]wrticularly b(' a series of rhetorical laetures, 
delivered with ci^it and applause at Oxfoi^, Cam- 
bridp, and in Ikmdon. He now compiled an 
English Pronouncing Dictioiiuy: and his lady also 
put in a favourable claim to literary distinetion by 
writing “ Sydney Biddulph,” a nuvtl; “ Nourjahad,” 
an oriental tale ; and the comedies of the *' Dis¬ 
covery," the " Dupe,” and the “ Trip to BaUi.” 

Of these inteUectual parents, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, bom in Dorset-street, Dublin, was the 
third am. He received the first elements of educa¬ 
tion from his mother, and was then transferred to 
a private academy, kept by Mr. White, in Grafton- 
strec^ Dublin. When hia moUier surrendered him 
to this his first master, she pronounced him an 
impenetrable dunce; and it was a curious circnm- 
stance, that, extrao^inary as his talents subse¬ 
quently proved, he attained no distinction while a 
school boy. In 1762 he was sent to Harrow, where 
he fiag^ his part, inporrigibly indifferent to all 
emnlation^ and acquired Jnst enough of rote learn¬ 
ing to eSQi^ the cat. The brightness of his eye, 
and the vivsdty of liis mannon, conciliated a gene¬ 
ral regard: his masters, Dr. Stunner and Dr. Parr, 
were satisfied tiiat his mind was cast in no ordinaty 
mould, bnt, though a laten{ talent was discovered, 
it was not de*'elo^, and meither art nor persua¬ 
sion availed to lay open the enei^es of hu mind. 

Bdng taken from Harrow before he attained his 
eigbiemth year, he is supposed to have had 
taste polished, and hia intimacy with dassuml 
authors of Engtand guided by irregular bat aide 
leaaons Hihm hit flithw. The limited means of the 
family ptoehri^ an entrance imto ritlim’ of tlie 
Universitiel, ,fce. vraa ms^ h student of law at the 
Tem^, and sarijf inSfdM to seek fame m Uteik- 
tnre. Theae advdmd riimittimanieos were not per¬ 
haps adthrat theib goed oEset; Jbad not Sheridan 
bei^ fixmed to exert hhaarif by the mori impe- 
riodis asoeasi^, tve ^duild,lB afl profaability, never 
hfwe been gmwfled by itiie an now poseeas 
<1 hb gmNtfi,/ Cbti 4f Ms flnt iitmsifT^ efibris, the 




first too that ever met tiie light in print, was a 
translation of the Orerii poems of Aristsenetus, 
written in eoniunetinn with a former school fellow, 
named Halhed, in 1776, and rabfiriied without any 
success, by Wilkie, of St, Paul^ Churchyard, in 
1771< Two more projects wore soon after entrared 
into by the same fim;—tiis first an opera, in three 
acts, upon the model of Midas, and to be called 
" Jmiter }" and the second, a literary periodical, 
wliieh Sheridan wished to call " Heman’s Misoel- 
I lany,” and Hrihed, “The Reformer.” But the qiera 
was never finished, hnd only one paper of the 
periodical was composed, whoi Sheridso, now just 
passed twenty-one, fell upon a train of evmtts which 
wrought an essential change in his aflitirs. 

Visiting Bath with his father, in 1772, he first 
saw Mirolnnley, the theatrieal singer, and daughter 
to the well-known musical composer. This lady is 
punted to us by her contemporaries, as no less 
admirable for the accomplislgnents of a liberal 
education than for the charms of a captivating per¬ 
son and an exquisite voice. Once introduced to 
I her, Sheridan fell in love; and as he told tHC-rtory 
I of hia passion with assiduous ardour, it is easy to 
conceive how a girl of eighteen received a hand¬ 
some suitor, distinguished for an engaging address 
and manners. But there were far greater obstacles 
than maiden reservt; to be surmounted: Mr. Linley 
felt no di^sition to countenance a suitor utterly 
destitute fortune; and the prospects of tlie 
lovers'were far from cheering, until other circum¬ 
stances produced an excitement, which soon set 
prudence at defiance. 

Ill the trun of Miss Linley’s numerous admirers 
was a Mr. Mathews, well known as a man of fashion 
and fortune. To him a paragraph in the newspapers, 
reflecting upon the intimacy lietweeu Sheridan and 
Miss Linley, was teaced through the printer; and 
a duel, marked by great skill and courage, immedi¬ 
ately took place between the rival lovers. Sheridan 
disarmed his adversary, and compelled him to rign 
a retraction of the obnoxions paragraph ; and this 
apology WHS inserted in the same newspaper which 
had first conveyed the calumny to tlie public. 
Mathews, however, made this publication a ground 
for ftesb quarrel; and a second meeting, under 
circumstances of increased irritation, ensued. After 
discharging their pistols without effect, the parties 
attacked each other with swords $ the struggle was 
fierce and equally aontestod, until an attempt made 
by Sheridan to thsaiin his iriversaxy obliged him to 
close; and they both fell, vrith their bla^ broken 
by the snock. Mathews, as the stranger man, had 
now BO palpably the advantage, that he called upon 
the other to beg fordiis life thq answer was, “ I 
soom it f’ and they eoBtintted to mangle each 
otb», until Sheridan lay powe^ess witii wounds, 
the dmgerous appearance of whidi offered but few 
hopes of life. 

A confinement of several weeks, however, restored 
his health, and his gallantly and love weie rewarded 
by a matrimonial exeurslon to the Continent 
taming to London, he lived for a time in C^bard- 
street, Oxford-str^ where the want of fortune 
and employment socm reduced him to a state of 
ernbamssment Hia pride woifid not suffer bis wife 
to pumne her profention, uid receive tim wages of 
the publie; tiie propriety of the Pantheon oifered 
her i606{. fur a potformanee of twelve nights, and 
lOOOL more for a benefit—a splendid means of 
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liquidating the {nressing demnnds upon hor lius* 
band’s emptv pone ; but every overture of the kind 
was rejeeted with fixed disdain. Fur this conduct 
in a man, without established means <4 support, and 
already embarrassed with debt, there is perhaps 
some excuse to be found in conscious ability, and a 
resolution to maintain tiis family by the excruise of 
his own talents. The comedy ^ tto ^ Rivals," re¬ 
presented for the first time, January 17> 177fi> was 
good earnest of much that followed. Its original 
success was marred by some chsapprobation con-, 
jectured to have proceedcd*from Lee Lewis’s im¬ 
perfect conception of the broad humour of Sir 
Lucius O’T'riejfer. But Sheridan quickly pene¬ 
trated the femiiig of the audience, and soon after 
brought the comedy forward witli alterations, which 
eatablMied it in general favour. To this day it 
keeps, and U likely ever to retain a fast hold of the 
stage ; yet the performance is more the sketch of 
juvmiile fancy than a copy of real life. ’The cha¬ 
racters, however, ai% powerfully combuied and con¬ 
trasted ; while the number of iucldentsrepi'cseuted, 
and^hs diversity of interest ci'eated, are striking 
and connsteut. 

The farce of “ The Scheming Lieutenant, or, St. 
Patrickie Day," was Sheridan’s next dramatic per¬ 
formance. It was written in forty-eight heurs, for 
the benefit of Clinch, whose iftpresentatiou of tho 
character of Sir Lucius O’Trigger had given un¬ 
qualified satisfaction to the author and the public. 
Encouraged by reputation and wealth, Sheridan 
proceeded with the eomimsitiou of the “ Ducuiia,” an 
opera, in which the musical talents of his father-in- 
law, Liuley, were happily combined with his own 
expanding powers. The reception of this piece 
was splendid; and it was long esteemed in dra¬ 
matic circles as the best S))ecunen ever produced 
upon the British stage of that pleasant school 
of art, the English ballad opera. Its only com¬ 
petitors, in point of popularity for a length of time, 
were “ Artaxerxes,” “The Maid of the Mill,” and 
“ Love in a Village.” The music of Arne in Arta- 
xerxes is heyoud competition the best produced up 
to that ])eriod on our theatres; but the superiority 
of the “ Duenna," in plot, wit, clurocter, pathos, 
and general effe^, must be still felt by all who read 
or hear it. 

The profits derived by Sheridan from these dif¬ 
ferent plays, though not ascertained may be in¬ 
ferred, from the expeustife manner in which he 
began to live. He became the fitshion, gave good 
diunem, was introduced by Dr. JohnsocL with a 
flattering eulogy, to the celebrated Literaiy Club in 
Gerard-street, Soho, and obtained the^friendship of 
Mr. Fox. Burke, who knew Us father well, in all 
probability was acquainted witii him upon his first 
arrival in London^} but it is certain that hence¬ 
forward the biilliant trio were intimate companions. 
And perhaps more genius combined in the same 
friendship, marked at almost every step with per¬ 
sonal and public interest, the world never saw 
before, and is littie likely to behold again. 

In 1776 Garrick retired from Drury Lane Thea¬ 
tre, and Lindley, Sheridan, and Dr. Ford, became 
proprietors of it: Sheridan’s first work for the 
Season was an alteration of Vanbrugh’s comedy, 
“ The Relapse," into the “ Trip to Si^borough j” 
which met with success. ** The School for Scandal ’’ 
waa qext prudneed, and obtained for the author by 
onaniinuus omisent the rank of first eomic poidi m 


tiic eighteenth century. In fertility and felicity of 
wit, expression, character, incident, and moi^, the 
“ School for Scandal" is uuivenially considered one 
of tile very best plays in our language. It was no 
doubt founded upon Wyclierley’s “ Plain Dealer," a 
comedy distingukhed by a kindred vein of jiolished 
sarcasm, well-bred malice, and refined intrigue, hut 
long banished from the stage by its extreme liceu- 
tiousnesa The character, common enough in life 
though seldiAtt presented on the stage, which Wy¬ 
cherley sketched in Varnish, Sheridan painted a fiili 
length portrait of, in Joseph Surface, leaving his 
admirers however to regret tliat the contrast or 
set off to it, in the School for Sfiaudal, was tar less 
• striking and complete, than the unique Manly of 
the Plain Dealer. Ncvertlieless, after allowing for 
every drawback that can fairly be made on tlie 
score of imitetion, Sheridan’s claims to merit as 
the author of this comedy will be found toibe uf 
the highest order. 

“ The Camp,” and “ The Critic,’’ were his next 
performances, of which tho first added most to his 
purse and the latter to his reputation. In 1776 
' his predecessor, Garrick, died, and he honoured his 
memory with a monody, which was spoken by Mra. 
Yates. Stauduig nearly as high as he could reach 
I in this career, Iris active spirit now turned for dis¬ 
tinction to one more elevated still, A general elec¬ 
tion wgs about to take place, agd Mr. Fox proposed 
that he^sliuuld be rutm'ued for one ot the boroughs 
belonging to the party. To this tuTSDgenioiit tiie 
noble lord, in whose nomination the r%ht of tiie 
patrunago lay, objected, tiiat high as Sheridan’s 
talents were, stiii they were not favourable to par¬ 
liamentary eminence. Sheridan however was of a 
different opinion. He swore emphatically, that it 
was in him, and should come out, and addressing 
himself with confidence te some intimate friends at 
Stafford, was highly approved of by them and the 
electors, and returned in 1780 to the House of 
Commons. 

For tlie success which crowned Sheridan’s exer¬ 
tions in parliament, a far higher meed of praise is 
to bo awarded thw for his theatrical triumphs. 
He was the only man of transcendent talent who 
for many years had devoted himself to write for 
tile atqge ; there he had no rivals ; but in parlia¬ 
ment the case was widely different. On that 
arena be had both to emulate and oppe^ men, 
whose genius was not only of the first order, but 
who had been long trained to exercise their capa- 
cUies in the most moving resources of arduous 
experience. Hence the remark, that though no 
statesman in mther house suqiae^ him in ability, 
yet he was unequal to many in infonuation. No 
member spoke with more bgenuity, wit, vigour, or 
eloquence; but several addrrased themselves to the 
subject more argumentatively and more fully and 
justly. When tim mlniatiy changed, in 1782, tihe- 
ridan waa appointed. Under Secretaiy of State to 
bis friend Mr. Fox. Retiring with his party from 
office, he sucoeeded, upon their return to power, to 
the p^ of Treasurer of the Navy, and obtained a 
seat in the Privy Council. Of tiie two most unpopn- 
lar measures oq tihich bis friends committed them¬ 
selves, Sheridan is said to have foreseen’ the .dis¬ 
astrous results. We allude to Mr. Fox’s ladia BUI, 
and the coalitum with Lord Nortii; to both of 
which, it has been afiimed, Siieridan wasdeddediy 
oppo^ 
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At tjbio pei^iod » member of Pai^bunent bed even 
leM power to toeommend faiiniwlf to tovonreble 
notice then he now enjoys by anything but his 
eloquence. In|^at» Sheridan soon became so eele< 
brsAed, that three names can be tanked before 
his'-'tbose of Tox, Burke, and Pitt, and they sur¬ 
passed tile age in which th^ araeared. The first 
speech by which Sheridan attained distinctum, wra 
Xironounoed in &vour of Mr. Fox's IndjA BiiL His 

K ition to Mr. Pitt’s Perfumery-taxj establiriied 
iputation for happy point and xaiileir; but 
the tml (d Warren Hastings, for which ne was 
one of manage^ iiresented the opportmuties 
from which he gathered his brightest lanreis. His 
address upon & third charge, "for money cor¬ 
ruptly and Slegatly taken," was copious, animated, 
and effective. His examination of Mr. Middleton 
exhibited an uncommon display of acuteness and 
infon^tion; but hia summing up of the evidence 
on the Begum charge far eclipsed all competition. 
It was an uninterrupted How of rich and cap¬ 
tivating eloquence, for five hbnrs, and was acknow¬ 
ledged, by friends and adversaries, to constitute the 
roost perfect combination of argnment and oratory 
ever deUvered within the walls of Parliament. So 
much did it abound with every feeling that could 
agitate, every art that could win, evmy enibeliieh- 
ment that could daszie, and every power tliat could 
control the mind, that when he ceased to apeak, 
the House rose with three distinct bursts^ef ap¬ 
plause, and declared itself, upm tlie motion of Mr. 
Pitt nnequal to the impartiality of a jndieial pro¬ 
ceeding, \railst the effects of the haiangne lay fresh 
on every mind. •* 

The seaious attachment subsisting between She¬ 
ridan and Mr. Fox, made him a firm supporter of 
the principles which popularised his party, and a 
warm advocate of the policy by which tliat great 
parliamen&ry leader sought to oppose the progress 
of our war against the Frmich Revolutionists. He 
was thus led to resign, amount other valuable 
friendstups, the one be had lohg enjoyed with 
Burke. ' In the popular movemmit out of Parlia¬ 
ment at thk. period, he took an active shave, was 
a constant attendant at the Wing Qubs, aitd fre- 
quentiy exercised his eloquence at the public meet¬ 
ings of the day, with an energy and effect whit^ even 
rivalled the greatest of his parliameniaiy displays. 
The various; connexions thiu junavoidabiy estab¬ 
lished, guide him a prinripal witness on seieral of 
the st^ trials which created such intense interest 
auiidst a discontented peq>le., Amongri. tiie number 
of important measures in the Senate which he dis¬ 
cussed, those connected' with tiie Bcgency, the 
Mutiny at the Ncxe, and tite Irish Union, were tiie 
most ,^iq)icnous, either for public interest or per- 
sohsl tSitihictiion. 

Nea% twenty years had tims elapsed, during 
whicb jbe liadi promised, yet he never once pi^ 

dueecL iny tMng for the theatre. At length he 
bgq^m foriniril, in 1789, Us tragedy of ** Pimrto,” 
finm the CMnara Ml Kjbts^me. In forming our judg¬ 
ment of ilijs pgie .jgljrcnmstance must sot he 
Overioob^gmli^il 8^1^ Sberidan had long been 
maaagtv'w'Bjhiiiry jutss TlMstirai Convinced as 
he smst we be^. of jhidta (ff fau original, 
ititottost AMy «bMd faaVA led him th turn thegenenti 
partiaBto fra Rote^^ ton pesmud account In. 

totod bav« bom' 
Uuttavf tim ^ws, and fill 


the coffers of the tiieatre: and eertaifily thrae was 


genius, compared with his former pieces, may at 
least rialm the praise of managerial dexterity. It 
enjoyed a moat envudile run, wd Icmgremamed a 
standing play of general attraction. The "School 
fra Scandal" procured, by intrinric value, both 
honour and weuth fra the author; " Pizacro,” by 
a happy subserviency to ibe prepossessions of the 
public, obtained still greater emolument for the 
proprietor of the house. 

In 1006, the death of Mr. Fox occasioned a 
' vacancy in the representation of Westminster, and 
Sheridw was the only man looked up to as a 
worthy successor to thp post so long and ably filled 
by that great statesman. He was therefore pro¬ 
posed in opposition to the unfortunate Mr. Pauli; 
but was m removed from a prospect of success 
until be was advised to immbine his interest with 
the ministerial candidate, Sir Samuel Hood, a com- 
, mon, but discreditable artifice, by which ha i«t.Jast 
secured the requisite majority. He lost however 
the confidence of the constituents, and when next 
obliged to present himself before them, he stood, of 
four candidates, lowest on the poll. He managed 
to gain a seat for lldhester ; but from this period 
dedined in public estimation. Bereft of the support 
of his early friends, and embarrassed in his private 
affairs, the natural indolence of his character over¬ 
came him; his attendance at the House became 
infrequent, and his speeches gradually lost the 
freshness and energy for which they bM been so 
remarkable. At liwt some strong charges of du¬ 
plicity daring the course of a negociation for a 
change of ministry affected his reputation with the 
Whigs; his theatre was accidentitily burnt down, 
he lost his seat in Parliament, and his fortune, 
both public and private, was reduced to the lowest 
ebb. For this extreme of misfortune much sym¬ 
pathy was felt, althoii^ tiiere was no room to 
doubt that it was the consequence of his own indo¬ 
lence, mismanagement, and extravagance. Some 
generous and well-directed efforts were made to 
retrieve bis affairs, hut they proved ineffectuiti. His 
faults were inourable. The man who once wastes 
the bounty fortune has lavished on him, seldom 
finds tlie goddess a secqpd time propitious. And 
yet Sheridan was doubly prosperous. In 1782 he 
lost his first wif^ and three years afterwards mar¬ 
ried Mi8| Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winches¬ 
ter, with whom he obtained a large sum of money. 
With that he purchased an estate at pedesdon in 
Surrey, and as faetiield the office of Recriver- 
graerM of the Duchy of (Sbrnwall, and retained 
his interest in Dru^ Lane, he sdkned to be placed 
beyond the reach of peeuniary dktresa. Yet when 
the affairs of Drury Lane Tbeai^ were arranged 
in 1811, the 40;00w. awarded ib Sheridan as bis 
share of the property, proved insuffieient to satisfy 
the debts to which he was liable. 

The olose of Sheridan’s career is as melancholy 
aa any other upon record. He had alwa;^ accus¬ 
tomed himself to habits (ff high living and profuse 
hospitality; M an author and a theatrieal pro¬ 
prietor, fortune greatly favoured his views; buti 
like aU his family, he was wsatonly imprudent, and 
tiwngh oontinually receiving money, was always in 
dribt. At last every resource failed him; he was 
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ultiinntely compelled to retire into eecloaion, end 
struggle whh porerty. The four final years ^ Ills 
life were spent under the severest h^tnifiatioiis; he 
was anest^ for debt, and thongh released in a 
few days, lived in constant appr^ension of being 
again captured. In this wretched condition he 
■ought a temporary relief fw his cares in wine, 
and completely bndee down his consfituidon by 
unrestrained utdul^ce in it His mind failed 
him amidst these ust reverses ; his stomach be; 
came disordered, and rejaeted food, and he lay 
delirious for five modtha A few days before the 
approach of his dissolution he recovered his senses, 
and died resigned on Sunday, July 7« 1810. It is , 
bnnentable to add, that, for some time prior to his 
demise, he pined in his room under arrest; and it 
was only by the firmness and humanity of the late 
Dr. Baitlie, 'that an obdurate attorney was pre* 
vented from removing him to die in a jail I Such 
was the death of a^an of genius; such is a melan¬ 
choly lesson of life. He who had b^n the ornament 


iuid delight of every company, and a dntinction to 
the age in which he lived, was left to expire in tlte 
bitterest extreme of want and n<^lect. 

When his death was publicly announced, a vivid 
but vain feeling at commiseration was publicly ex- 

g ressed. His body was removed to the house of 
Ir. Peter Moore, then M.P. for Coventry, where 
it lay in state, and was visited 1^ crowds of ad¬ 
mirers. Ns fimerai since that of Lord Nelson was 
so splendidly atten^d by men of all parties. At 
the head of the mourners, were the Dukes of York 
and Sussex, the first M!nii|ters of State followed, 
and tlie procession, which was Slie more intei.a8ting 
because on foot, was continued in a long line by 
(dmost every man of rank or ability in the metro¬ 
polis. His grave adjoins thaf of Cumberland, near 
the monument of Addison, in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey, whore the spot may be^istin- 

f aished by a common blue stone insmbM with 
is name. 


CaiARLES, EARL OF STANHOPE. 


CaAittES, third * Eai'l Stanhope, though the least 
pnused on the family monument at tiio end of the 
choir, was, nevertheless, one of the must singular 

• The Mcand Earl was bom August 15, 17U. and suc¬ 
ceeded to the titles of the fstniljr when only seven years old. 
His guardian was the celebrated Earl of Clicsterlield, by 
whom especial pains were tahen with his education. Nor 
were these unrewarded: it is admitted on all hands that this 
peer was not exceeded in his knowledge of ancient and 
modem languages, and a profound acquaintance with ma- 
thematica. For these soquirements, the panegyric of his 
epitaph is simple truth. He was a scholar, and the patron 
of scholars. Hut he applied his learning solely to the gntl- 
fication of his private hours, and in no tesiiect obtruded his 
attainments upon the public, except as a senator. In that 
character, however, he was deservedly popular. His endea¬ 
vours to reduce the expenditure of the country, and to ex¬ 
tend the liberty of the people; his bostiUty to the American 
war, and the proceedings respecting Wilkes's Middlesex elec¬ 
tion, reflected equal honour upon the coireetness of his 
judgmmt, and the ardour of his patriotism. Bis t^iti^ Is 
In the stilted style, as ibllows* 

To the Mem<ny of 
Phiuv second Earl Staiikovx, * 
Conspicuous for uxivaasAU Benegolence, 
Unshaken rvaiie ^Integrity, 

And raivaTX Worth. 

Deep were his reseanhea 
In Philosophy, * 

And extensive Ms Ideas 
For his Country’s Good. 

He was ever a detenninsd Bupporta 
Of rile Trial bf/Jurg, 

Of the Frttdom of Slreiloat, 

Of a numerous and weU-iegulKsd itUiUa, 

And of the Aitorip«/ Urn Prm. 

On rite Uh dqi ef Msieh, 17M. 

(Md in the 7Sd year erf hit Age 
He terminated an UonoutaMe Ufo, 

Spent in the Exercise of Virtue, 
to rile Improvement of BMenco, 

And in the Fursutt of Truth. 


ami celebrated men of the a|^ in which he lived, 
or thcfliouac from which he^praag- He was a 
patriot, a philosopher, and a philanthropist of 
eminent desert And purity. A second son, he was 
bom August 3, J7fi3, and sent, in Ms eighth year, 
to Eton School, where he remained until he was ten, 
but was then retiioved with his family to Geneva, 
in consequence of the delicate l-.oalth of liis elder 
brother. Mis death In 1786 made Charles heir to 
his father's titles; tiie celebrated Le S^ was his 
tutor, and under him he became rapidly distin¬ 
guished for his elassiciJ and mathematics attain¬ 
ments; so much so. that in h'w eighteenth year he 
obtained a premium toom the Swedish Seiciety of 
Arts and Sciences, foi the best treatise on the 
pendulum. The paper was written in French, and 
not only displays considerable skill in the lan¬ 
guage, and proficiency in science, but detailed vari¬ 
ous original experiments made by the young peer 
in person. 


Returning to England, he stood candidate for 
the representation of Westminster; but fklling 
there, was returned for the borough Hi|h- 
Wycombe. He soon eommanded general admimwn 
by the independence of his conduct. Marrying a 
daughter of the grerft GItatham, he adopted the 
views of tiiat truly mfinle Lord, declared himself a 
staunch friend to parliamentary reform, opposed 
the American war with great vigour, made en¬ 
lightened eftorts in favour M religious toleration, 
and aought on every occasiim to reduce the national 
debt, and lighten the burthens of the people. Nearly 
aa he waa related to Mr. Pitt, he nevertheless de¬ 
clined both place and penmon witii him when the 
liberality of hia early principles b^w to abate, 
and oppoaed his administration with ringnlar mr- 
tinacity. Bnt though warm in his advoc^ of the 
French revolutton, he voted with the miniater on 
the aubjeet of ^ regency. 

Them ia, perhaps, no series of motions in the 
history of the Bri^ Parliament more enrious and 
extraordinaiy than those brought forward by tiie 
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third Earl of Stanht^. Always thinlcing for him¬ 
self, he always aeted by himself, recognised no 
party, viewed evaiy subject upon its own merits, 
and supported or opposed it with honest feelings. 
Meritc^us as ttds line of coudnot was, it never- 
theleas met wi^ peculiar fate; for, as he linked 
himself widi no paracular body rf men, many even 
of those who agreed with him m opinion would not 
give him their support, because they dklnot choose 
to speak out with his frank spirit. The repeated 
motions he made forreUgions toleration, and a 
peace wWi revolationMjV France, supply the strong¬ 
est proofs of the isolated position he held. So ex¬ 
treme was his wont of influence in this respect, that 
he fheguently eonid not procure a seconder for his 
motion, and thus obtiRn^ tiie name of the ‘ Mino¬ 
rity of One.’ Extreme as his opinions were then 
considjcred, they are now mitertained by even mo¬ 
derate politiciane. There was a quaintness in Lord 
Stanhope’s manner and matter as ah orator, which 
made him one of the moat humorous speakers of 
his day. His deUvoiy was ungraceiul, and hk per¬ 
sonal appearance careless; his body tall and lank, 
hk face pale and thin, and his brow high and I .old. 
Many of hissayings were terse and epigrammatic; but 
the peculiarities of his person and manner, and the 
strong consisteney of his (Hditical opinions, d^troyed 
his domestic felicity. Thu tVench revolution, as origi¬ 
nally commenced, met with his warm and d^ided 
approbation, and ev^n after its bloody consedheuces 
had repelled a large body of its early admirers,' he 
continued true to his first opinions. This conduct 
by no means implied approbation,.of those conse¬ 
quences, hut the alarm was then at such a height 
that men could not consider things rationally, and 
Lord Stanhope was denounced as one who would 
be a Marat under fitting circumstances. This had 
the effect of separating his Lordship from his family. 
Lady Esther Stanhope (since renowned for her 
oriental career), Lady Lucy, and Lady (Iriselda, 
his three iflifldren by Lady E^er Pitt, and his three 
eons by a second Lady, tile daughter of Governor 
Grenvu, itil loft him, and threw uemsolves on the 
guardiai^ip of their uncle, the prime minister, 
Mr. Pitt. The eccentricities undoubtedly inherent, 
in Lord Stanhope’s character, formed the ostensible 
cause, at least, of tills separation. He hated war, 
and wonld have none of his sons soldiers; be 
adored indepraidmioe, and witiihd his junior sons to 
cater the useful professimis, and not to accept of 
dBoes, or mneour^ or pensions, or beomne in any 
wayburtiieiisometotbccountiry. Here the children 
were at variance wi^ the fatiier. Two of them 
ehte^ed tiie army, several df them were endowed 
with pensions, and we majr conclude by stating, 
tiiat ^ enrl remained separated from his family to 
t&eiadt. 

As a AUtp of science, howevmr, Lord Stanhope 
obtained It for h^her character, and with much 
greater sktiefimtion. To record and explain all hk 
inveatioos, ^d discoveries, were a task too 
lengwy for thpeef pages; the followiaz summary, 
however, i*B|. ai|oM m tfteikn opinioa of his' talents 
and lnd^%s^^ 

1. He detiaed* Vftyio deiieet fraadulimt prao- 
tieMhi; tite Adaag^iBiaobTisitti forgery. 2. Hein- 
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vented a composition for seemnng houses from 
conflagration, of which the enrious particulars are 
detiuled in the Philosophical Transactions for 1778* 
and the practicability was proved by a trial in the 
presence of thousands, at his seat, Chevening in 
Kent, 3. He found out a new m^e of hunting 
lime, by aiding the power of tiie kiln with a wind- 
furnace, and also discovered a new composition for 
rnofing houses, consisting of tar, chalk, and clean 
sand. 4. He was one of the first to suggest elec¬ 
trical experiments upoi^the 'returning stroke,’ and 
proved his capabil'ity of grappling with the highest 
scientific questions, in a decidedly practical way, by 
the mode of protecting houses against the terrible 
effects of lightning, which he fully investigated 
and provod by experimenta. A dispute was at 
that time agitating the scientific world, upon the 
proper shape for electrical conductors. Franklin 
nad recommended long pointed conductors, but tiie 
printer of Philadelphia was onb by whose advice 
some persons in Britain would not then be saved, 
eitlier from lightning or any other impending^awmt 
> of destruction. Some intensely British philosopher 
suggested the use of short conductors ending in a 
ball, and the royal jialaces were secured, as was 
fitting, after tins patriotic fashion. In fact, science 
became political, ^s might bo expected, Karl 
Stanhope took the side of science and natural trutli, 
heedless whence that truth was enunciated, and 
demonstrated the superiority of Franklin’s mode, 
besides giving publicity to many original thoughts 
of his own, on this and other {mints connected with 
the subject of electricity. 6. He invented a ma- 
tlioniatical machine, which solved problems in 
multiplication and division to any extent. 6. He 
was among the earliest inventors of the steam¬ 
boat, and made the first experiment on one of 
those most ingenious of vessek at his own ex¬ 
pense on the river Thames. 7- The double in¬ 
clined plane, for improving the construction of 
locks, is also to be ascribed to hk lordship. 8. 
Hk, too, is the printing press, now in general 
use, and commonly dktingukhed as the Stanhope 
press. It proved a vast improvement on preceding 
printing-presses. By this instrument will hk me¬ 
mory go down to posterity, as the creator of an 
epoi^ m the noblest of all human arts. Ho has also 
Wn called the inventor of stereotyping, and if that 
be not the case, he had the merit, at least, of being a 
great improver of this most important process, which 
was intr^nced by his means into general use. 

Eari Stanhope died of dropaw at his seat in Koit, 
December 17.1816. Ofhisvublkhed works, nume¬ 
rous p^rs in the ^ilosopnical Transactions ex¬ 
cepted, the following IS a calalogue t 1. “ A Trea¬ 
tise on the Means of Preventing JPcaudulont Prac- 
tiocs in respect to the Gold Coin.” 2. " Pmciples 
of Electricity.” * 3. “ Observations on Mr. Pitt’s 
Plan for the Reduction of the- National Debt.” 
4. “ Letter to Mr. Burke on the French Revolu¬ 
tion,” 6. The Eights of Juries defended, and the 
ejmcisition to Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill refuted.” 6. 
” ranciples of the Science of Tuning Instruments 
with fixed Notes.” 7< " An Address to the People 
of Greet Britain and Ireland, on the subject of the 
Union.” 
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FRANCIS HORNER. 


Fbahch HowfBK ia conmemorated in the north 
croBB aisle by a statue from dte chisel of Oiantrey, 
which is robed in a hamster’s gown, and holds a 
book in the right hand. Of this pkee of sculpture 
enough will have been said when it is observed, 
that in every respect it jijpUfieB the reputation iff 
an who, fur the exact delineation of modem 
costume, has raised his name above all his contem¬ 
poraries. The attitude is natural, the expression 
earnest, the likeness faithful, and the execution* 
faultless. The epitaph, a composition of appropriate 
neatness, is dins engraved 

To the memory of 
Erancis Hobhgb, 

Who, by tho union of great and various 
acquirements, 

With inflexible integrity, and unwearied devotion. 
To the intereste of the country, 
raised himself to an eminent station in society, 
and was justly considered to be one of the 
Must distinguished meml^ra of the House of 
Commona 

He was bom at Edinburgh, in 1778, 

Was called to the Bar, both of EngWd and 
Scotland, 

And closed his short, but useful life, at Pisa, 
in 1817. 

His death was deeply felt. 

And publicly deplored in Parliament 
His affectionate friends, and sincere admirers. 
Anxious that some memorial should exist 
Of merits universally acknowledged, 

And of expectations which a premature death 
Could alone have &ustrated, erected this monument, 
A. o. 1823. 

This inscription resembles a few others which 
the reader has already been invited to notice in the 
course of the work:—it is a pattern in its own 
style, relating with elegant brevity, and great gMd 
feeling, the main facts which distinguished the life, 
and & conspicuous traits which elevated the cha¬ 
racter, of the individual it commemorates. Of one 
whose time was either consuroed in study, or con¬ 
fined to mere prufeasional avocations, it is prover¬ 
bial that but little can be told; but, that little 
dwindles away, and becomes reduced almost to 
uothing, when tho subject falls prematurely into 
his grave. Such was the dtse with Mr. Homer, a 
genUeman, wh^ to uncommon powers of mind, 


added uncommon appUeation and acquirementa; 
but of whom the mily particulars that are preserv¬ 
ed, save those recit^ on his monument, are ttiese 
few. The^aee of his birth was the old town of 
Edinburgh: the date of it, August 12. He was edu¬ 
cated at the high school and university of his native 
city, and called to Bio Scotch bar in 1798, and the 
English in 1806. His talents first became known 
by liis contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review,” a 
periodical, the best beyond comparison of maiy &at 
preceded it, and not as ygt surpassed in merit 
or in reputation. He was one of the projectors 
of it, and continued while he lived one of the ablest 
of the very able writers, who co-operated esto- 
blish and sustain it. At school and at coliera. Lord 
Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, and others of the same 
order of talent, were Mr. Horner’s class fellows and 
competitors, y^ he was uniformly dux. Dr. Adams 
the rector used to describe him as the only boy he 
ever knew who carried an old head on young shoul- 
ders. Me had no tutor, and kept the lead by dint 
of close study and sheer talent. To this habit of 
early application he owed, if not the origin, at least 
the aggravation of the sever% pulmonary complaint 
by v^ich his usefiil career was prematurely cut 
short. He was first brought into ; arliament by 
Lord Henry Petty, afterwards MSrquess of Lans- 
down, as member for St. Ives, in 1806. Through 
his lordship, theu chancellor of the exch^uer, he 
obtained the laborious office of commissioner for 
the liquidation of the Carnatic claims, which, when 
his pwty went out of office, he was induced to 
tlirow up, from a feeling that the independence of 
his character would be compromised by holding a 
place of emo’ument mider a government which his 
political principles did not permit him to support, 
lie was eminent ar a politico economist. In 1810, 
he brought the n^post of the celebrated Bullion 
Committee before the House of Commons in a four 
hours’ speech, not less able than it was long. Men of 
all parties agreed in thinking highly of him; his abili* 
til..'- j)iere every way eminent, and displayed with a 
gentleneas not always met with in men of genius. 
The firmness of his prindples, and the mode¬ 
ration with which they were uniformly expressed, 
coupled with the pure sense of honour by which his 
life was regulateiL obtained tor his opinions a de¬ 
gree of consideration, and for his advice an extent 
^ confidence, whio^ no young member of parlia¬ 
ment had been ever before honoured with, except 
Mr. Pitt. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


A 8MAU. tablet of white marble, in the north tran¬ 
sept, with a bust by Bacon, junior, is the plain me¬ 
morial of the oiice p<>weriul Warren Haatings. The 
epitaph however displays more pretension.— 

Sacred to the mmnory of 
The Right Honourable Wabken Hastinss, 


Governor-general of Bengal, 

Member of his Majesty’s most Iwnourable 
Piivy Council, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Descended from tlie cider branch of Uie ancient 
and noble family of Huntingdon. 
Selected fw his various talents and integrity, 
He was aiqiointed by parluunent, in 1773, 
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to iHdift that Haatiags formed bis violent attach* 
ment to the wife of a German aametl hnhoff, who 
called himself a barony and ma seeking fato fmane 
as an artisk An agreem«it was m^e Moon^ 
the pardee that, in consideration of a snm gives by 
Mr. Hastings^ the German should sue out a divorce 
in hia native country, so as to enable his wife to 
enter upon a new al^ce. This ph^ strange to 
timy, was carried into execution in all its igarts, and 
Mrs. Imhoff, twenty years after, floniished at the 
court of Queen Charlotte as Mrs. Hastings. • 

Hastings, as generally t&ppens when men of su¬ 
perior intelloct are asaocist^ with others of infe¬ 
rior capacity, was violently opposed in council. At 
tile end of three years Lord North, to whose influ-e 
ence he owed hta elevation, became dissatisfied with 
his conduct, and desired to depose him. A propo¬ 
sal to tills effect was entertained by the East India 
Directors, and supported by thirteen votes, forming 
the bare majoritjbof the court. The subject, how¬ 
ever, was reconsidered and rejected. In 1778 ter¬ 
minated the period to which me act of pariiament 
litoi&d his eommission; but Lord North now pro¬ 
posed his re-appointment, and it was carried first 
for one, and afterwards for ten years. These con¬ 
tinued favours appeared to augur well for the 
future; nevertheless, a fortunate close of this second 
administration was one for fhe enjoyment of which 
he was not destined. In 178$, he returned to Eng¬ 
land, to answer charges upon which the House of 
Commons had impeached liim before the lords, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. 

In a short aketch like tins, it would be impossible 
to patrticnlarise the several charges brought for¬ 
ward, or tfao various evento out of which they 
arose. The character of Hastings’s admmistration, 
however, may be judged of by a few passages. His 
efforts to promote tito interests, extend the sway, 
and enrich the treasury of his empl^ra, were 
anxious, incessant, and unscrupulous. He was not 
personally avaricious and grasping to a correspond¬ 
ing extent, but at the same time he stands by no 
means exempt from the reproach of sordid views, 
with regard to his ovm fortune. Amongst hia worst 
acts was the death of an obnoxious Hindoo, named 
Nuneomar, whose condemnation he procu^ by a 
series of judicial persecutions. Another was tiic 
subjii^tion of the brave and indejiendent Bohilks, 
for which purpose he sold the services of an army. 
As a set off for tiie iniqnity of these proceedings, 
his apologists contend that his vigour saved our 
empire in the East. It is imposrible {o deny that 
there is much truth in the assertion. 

The attack upon Benares was one of those pub¬ 
lic crimes npon a grand sdlle, which dazzle by the 
magnitude of the undertaking, and almost confound 
the sense of right and wrong by tiie of 

wonderful talent required to amueve tiiem. " Hast¬ 
ings,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ had to find the mean^ 
not only of carrying on me government of Bengal, 
but of miuntaining a most costly war against both 
Indian and European enemies in tiie Caniatic, and 
of making remittances to England. A few years 
before tbu time he had obtained relief ^ plonder- 
ing the Mogul, and enslaving the Bohiltas; nor 
were the resources of his fruitful mind by any 
meana exhausted. 

"His first design was cm Benares, a city in 
wealth, population, dignity, and sanctity, among the 
foremost of Aria. It was oommonly believed that 
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httif a million of human beings was crowded into 
that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, 
and minarets, and balconies, and carved orieB, to 
which the sacred apes clung by hundreds The 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos 
from every province where the Branminicri faith 
ma known. Hundreds of devotees came thi^w 
every month to die; Ibr it was betieved that a pecu¬ 
liarly happy fiite awaited the man who sliould pass 
from the Acred city into tiie sacred river. Nor 
was superstition the only motive which allured 
Btrangem to that great metropolis. Commerce had 
as many pilgrims as religion. All along the shores 
of the venerable stream, lay 'great fleets of vessels 
laden with rich merchandise. From the looms of 
Benares went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned the balls of St. James’s, and of the Petit 
Trianon; and in the bazHars, the muslins of Bengal 
and the sabres of Oude were mingled i;pth tiie 
jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital, and the surrounding tract, had 
long been under the immediate rule of a Hindoo 
prince, who rendered homage to the Mogul empe¬ 
rors. Dnring the great anarchy of India, the lords 
of Benares became independent of the court of 
Delhi; but were compell^ to submit to the autho¬ 
rity of the Nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this for¬ 
midable neighbour, they invok^ the protection ef 
the English. The EngliBh|proteotion was given; 
and at length the Nabob Yizmr, by a solemn treaty, 
ceded all his rights over BeiyiFes to the Company. 
From that time the rajah was the vassal of the 
government of Bengri, acknowledged its supremacy, 
and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. These 
duties CAeyte Sing, the reigning prince, had ful¬ 
filled with strict punctuality. Hasmgs, detenuined 
to rob tills prince of bio treasures, was at no loss for 
a pretext In 1778, on the first breaking out of the 
war with Fnuice, Cheyte Sing was called upon to 
pay, in addition to his fixed tribute, an extraordi¬ 
nary contribution oi 60,000f. In I778i nn equal 
sum was exacte*’. In 1780, the demand was re¬ 
newed. Cheyte Sing, jn the hope of obtaining some 
indulgence, secretly offered the governor-general 
a bribe of 20,000f. Hastings paid over tiie bribe 
to the Company’s treasury, and insisted that the 
rajah should instantly comply with the demands of 
the English government. The rmah, after the 
fiishion of hie countrymen, sliuflied, solteitod, uid 
pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was not 
to he so eludra. Ho added another 10,0002. as a 
.fine for delay, and sent troops to exact tiie money. 

"Themoney was paid. But this was not enough. 
The late events in |he south of India had increased 
the financial embarrassments of the Company. 
Hastings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, 
and, for that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the rriah was now required to keep a 
body of'^cavalry for the service of the Britirii go- 
vernment He objected and evaded. !nita was 
exactiy what the governor-general wanted. He had 
now a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his 
vassals as a criminal. " 1 resolved,’’ these are the 
words of Hastoags himself, " to draw from his guilt 
tiie means iff relief to the Company’s distresees, to 
make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact 
a severe vengeance for past delinquency.” TTie 
plan was simply tibis, to demand k^er and larger 
contributions, wl the rajah riioqld be drivsn to re-. 
moastrato, then to call his remonstrance a crime, 
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wad to pnniah Ibim lny. ooufiBCftting Ml bis possea- 
siona. 

^ChejrteSmgmsinduniay. He offensd 200,0001. 
Bat Hasthigs would' ace^ nothtnc less thftu half 
a mtllioa, wnd.began to think M sening BenoreS to 
Oude, w» he b& fcdmerly sold Allahabad and 
Bohihmnd. He reived to virit Bsnaree, and was 
reived with eveiy mark of reverence by C3ioyte 
Sing—who come near sixty miles, with Iiis guards, 
to meet and escort the illustrious visiter. He ex¬ 
pressed his deep concern at the displeasure of the 
English, He even took oiF his turban, and laid it 
in tlie lap of Hastings—a gesture which, in India, 
marks the most proMnd submission and devotion. 
Hasdngs behaved with cold and repulsive severity. 
Upon arriving at Bena^, he sent to the rajah a 
pt4>cr containing the demands of the government 
of Ben^. The rajah, in reply, attempted to clear 
himseltrfrom the accusations l^uaght against him. 
Hastings, who wanted moneys ahd not excuses, was 
not to be put off by the ordinary agrtiiices of eastern 
nogotiatioa. He instantly ordered the rajah to be 
arrested, and placed under the custody of two 
com wiee of sepoys. 

“In taking these strong meainires. Hasting 
scurcoK showed his usual judgment. Me was now ui 
a land far more favourable to the vigour of the hu¬ 
man frame, than the Delta of the Ganges—in a land 
fruitful of eloidiera, whr have been found worthy to 
follow Englidi battalions to the charge and into the 
breach. The rajah wm pc^nlar among his subjects. 
His administratimi hod b^n mild ; and the pros¬ 
perity of the district which he goveined presented 
a striking contrast to the depressed isKate of Bahar, 
under our rule—a still more striking contrast to 
the misery of the provinces which were cursed by 
tile tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The mitimal 
and religions prejudices with which the English 
wore regarded throughout India, were peculiarly 
intimse in the metropolis of the Braliminical super¬ 
stition. It can, tiiercforu, scarcely die doubted that 
the govemor-^ncral, befwe he outraged the dig¬ 
nity of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have 
assembled a force capable of bearing down all op- 
posiUon. This had not been dune. The handful of 
sepoys who attended Hastings, would probably have 
bwu sufficient to overawe Moorshedabad, or «the 
Black Town of Calcutta, but th^ were unequal to 
a Oonflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. The 
streets surrounding tlie palace were filled by an 
immense multitude, of whom a. large premortion, as 
is usual in Upper India, wore' arms. The tumult 
bec^e a fight, and the fight a massacre. The 
. En^lHah officers defended thomaplves witli desperate 
courage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, 
kb .became them, sword in hand. The sepoys were 
batohmid. The gates were forced. The captive 
prinebi neglected by his jailers during tlie epnfusion, 
disco veredau outlet which opened on the precipitous 
bank of the Gaiigeg, let himself down to the water 
by a string made of^ tiie turfaains of his attendants, 
mund a h^ti and escaped m the opposite shore. 

“ But If Habthi^ had^ indisereet violence, 
brought himsMf into a diffimtaad perilous situa¬ 
tion, it is otfly just to^acknowledge'Tidiat he extri¬ 
cated hUntolf with even more than his usual ability 
aiid'^pMi^ce M mind. He had otdy fifty men 
wittl h^. The huiidiflg hi whhili he had t^en up 
bis wasi;<im’«Vjsry side' hlpdtiMed by the 
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The tajah, from the other side of Uie river, sent 
apologies and liberal offera. They were not even 
answered. Soine subtle and enterpruung men were 
found who undertook to pass through the throng of 
enemies, and to convey the intolligenoe of the hte 
events to Hie Enelish cantmiments. It is Hie 
fashion of the natives of India to wear large ear¬ 
ring of gold. When they travel, the rings are laid 
aside, lest they should tempt some gang m robbers; 
and, in place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper 
iw inserted in the orifice Jo prevent it from closing. 
Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers 
letters rolled up in the smaUest compass. Some of 
these letters were addressed to Hie commanders of 
the English troops. One was written to assure his 
wife of nis sofety. Ono was to the envoy whom he 
had salt to negoCiate with the Mabrattas. Instruc¬ 
tions for Hie negotiation were needed; and the 
governor-general framed them in that situation of 
extreme danger, wiHi as much cocnposime as if he 
had been writing in his palace at CMcntta. 

“ Things, however, were not j-et at the W(W8t^_ An 
^glwh officer, of more spirit than judgment, eagAr 
to distinguish himself, made a premature attack on 
Hie insurgents beyond the river. His troops were 
entangled in narrow streets, and assailed by a fn- 
rious population. He Jell, with many of his men; 
and the survivors were forced to retme. 

“ This event produced the effect which has never 
failed to follow every check, however slight^ sus¬ 
tained in India by the English arms. For hundreds 
of miles round, the whole country was in commo¬ 
tion. The entire population ri the district of 
Benares took anna The fields were abandoned by 
the husbandmen, who thronged to defend Hieir 


prince. The infection spread to Oude. The op¬ 
pressed people of that province rose up against the 
Nabob Vizier, refused to pay their imposts, and put 
Hie revenue-officers to flight Even Baliar was 
ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Sing began 
to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in Hie humble 
style of a vassal, he began to talk the language of 
a conqueror, ami threatened, it was said, to sweep 
the white usurpers out of the land. But the Eng¬ 
lish troops were now assembling fast. The officers, 
and even the private men, regarded the governor- 
general with rnitliusiastic att^hment, and flew to 
his aid with an alacrity which, as be boasted, bad 
never been sliown on any other occasion. Major 
Popham, a brave and Wilful soldier, who bad highly 
distinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and in 
whom the governor-general reiiosed the greatest 
confidence, took the command. The tumuttnury 
army of the tajAh was put to rout. His fastnesses 
were stormed. In a few houts, above thirty thou¬ 
sand men left his standard, and rq|f.unied to Hieir 
ordinary avocations. The u^appy prince fled from 
his country fw cvef. His fair domain was added 
to the Britisli dominions, t^e of'his relatimiB, in¬ 
deed, was appointed rajah ; hnt the Bajah of 
Benares was henceforth to l», like the Nabob of 
Ben^, a mere pensioner. 

“ By this revolution, an addition of 200,00%. a- 
y^ was made to the revenues of the Company. 
But the immediate relief w as not as great ns hM 
bemt expected. The ti-easure laid up by Ch^te 
Sing had been pt^arly estimated M a million 
steriiag. . It tiumed out to ^ about a fourth part 
of that sum ; and, sucii as it was, it was seised and 
divided as prize-money by the amy.” 
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Sadi were the proceedings of the govemmoit 
fw which Hastings was now <^ied to ocpoant. Per¬ 
sons undoubtedly have been amugned before the 
sword of justice whose crimes were of a blacker 
dye, whose lives were of greater importance, and 
whose condemnation or acquittal involved conse¬ 
quences of deeper concern to the people at whose 
tribunal they stood; but these and many consider¬ 
ations of a similar nature seem to have been 
absorbed in the intense intere^ which was created 
by the host of talent and the astonishing powers 
displayed upon the investigation. Burke, who has 
acquired the reputati<m of having been the most 
accomplished orator tliis or any other country ever 
produced, led the impeachment, and pronounced) 
during the course of it, speeches equal to any of 
those which he delivered upon other occasions : 
Sheridan, too, diatingnished it by moat briltiaut 
harangues, of which, one in particular, according 
to the report of who heai^ it, constituted Bie 
noblest piece of eloquence that h^ been heard or 
recorded by ancient, or modem times, whether at 
the liar, in the senate, on the judgment-seat, or 
from the pulpit; while Fox, Pitt, and Windliam, 
contribuW during its various stages tlie additional 
attracHoh of their uncommon powers. 

The proceedings began in the session for 1786, 
and closed during the one fdt 1794, thus including 
a term of nine years. Unexampled as this length of 
prosecution appears, the statement only applies to 
what was strictly the duration of the trial. The con¬ 
duct of Hastings Iiad been a topic of parliamontary 
inquiry and animadversion fur some time previous. 
For instance, two committees of the House of Com¬ 
mons, the one open, the other secret, deliberated 
upon the affairs of India in 1780 and 1781, and 
reported that “ Wwren Hastings, Esq., Governor- 
general of Bengal, and William Hornby, £eq., 
president of the council at Bombay, liaving in 
sundry instances acted in a manner repugnant to 
the lumour and policy of this nation, and thereby 
brought great calamities on India, and enormous 
expenses on the East India Ckimpany; it is tiie 
duty of the directors of the said company to pursue 
all legal and effectual moans for the removal of tho 
said Uovernor-general and President from their 
said offices, and recall them to Great Britain.” 

That this denunciation would liave been followed 
up to the extreme which it ultimately reached, if 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill had not supervened, appears 
very problematical. At least the steps recommended 
were not pursued until tliat celebrated measure 
came to be discussed. Then it was that Mr. Burke 
stigmatised Hastings as the Captain-general of ini¬ 
quity, and resorted to his aMeged misconduct as an 
argument in favour of the act, a line of attack 
which was challenged by the Lord Clioncellor 
Tburtew, who answered,“If Hastings be the depo- 
pulator of provinces, let his crimes be brought for¬ 
ward, but let the question be decided upon its own 
merits.” Burke was a man of too ardent a temper 
not to take up the gauntlet thus tiirown down, and 
to thk, in all likelihood, the nation stands indebted 
for the subsequent proceedings. Some time was 
con«imed in acqturing information, and some far¬ 
ther delay was occamoned by the absence of the 
Governor-general hum England. He returned, 
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however, during, the recess of 1785; Parliament 
re-assembled on the 24th of January, 1786; and 
on tile 17tii of Pebruary following, Btfrke opened 
the impeachment in form. 

To go into a cause so prolix, stage after stage, 
would tire the reader as completely as the original 
tired out the public. In the end, Mr. Hastmgs was 
acquitted, less because he was proved tnnoesn^ 
thw because it seemed an endless labour to 
support by legal evidence the whole extent of his 
criminality. 

Being thus, after a nine years* ordeal, recopised 
an innocent subject in the sye of the law, and having 
expended all his means hi his defence, Hastinp 
received some compensation from the East India 
CkimjHUiy, who, whatever m^v have been his deserts 
or demerits, had been largely benefited by his 
administration. A sum of mon^ much leas than 
he had spent, and 40001. a year for life wsae voted 
to him. He was sworn in bis old age a Privy 
Councillor, and earnestly solicited, hut could not 
obtain a peerage: he never after interfered with 
political matters. He had purchased the family 
estate at Daylesford, Mid there be withdrew, dosing 
bis life in privacy, as is stated in his efataph. 

Such was the extraordinary career of Warren 
Hastings. His character, according to a recent 
critic, is mor^ likely to be seen in a mlse light, tiian 
tiia4 of any other Indian^ministrator. From 
havqjg been ungled out as the object of pariia- 
menti^ impeachmemt, he indhe ibvt instance suf¬ 
fered from, at least, rhetorical misrepresentation; 
and then, again, a reaction having taken place in 
his favour, famwas elevated higher than he dosSiv- 
cd. Admitting that the difficulties in which he 
found himself placed, as Governor General of Indis^ 
were pc'cuiiariy great, we canuot admit tiiat he 
caino well out of them. He seems to have carried 
to excess ilio cro'iked and duirt-sighted policy of 
temporary exjiedienta, of craft, of finesse, in one 
word still more expressive, of tricking. Mr. Mill 
mentions it as rerioricable how few of his political 
arrangements produced the effects expected from 
them, and how much his administration consisted 
in a perpetual change of ill-concerted measnres. 
In fact, Hastings appears to have been a man 
lu itlior intelleotually nor morally strong; a man 
who bad constantly floating before him vapor visions 
of vast domiuion, and unbounded wealth, but had 
no deal' conception of the means to his ends ; and 
who in the abwnoe of ail clear ideas, rushed impe¬ 
tuously at whatever seemed to him at the moment 
to lead the way he d -sirad, altogether regardless of 
the misery he might inflict, by pursuing such a 
course: upon the mole, a weak, bad ruler. 

In his private circle he appeara, by all accounts, 
to have been truly amiable, and much respected; 
so much so, that could the estimate of bis life be 
summed\ip from the testhnonies of numerous per¬ 
sonal friends alone, it is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive the idea of an individual pussessed of more 
interesting qualities. He was always attached to 
letters, and is known as an autlior by some tracts 
on India, a volume of fugitive poetry, imd several 
iqieeches, winch were pronounced in his own de¬ 
fence, and Bui»equeutly printed. 
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JAMES 

Not to perpetoate a name, 

Whioli miut endure while the peasefol arta 
flouriah, , 

. But to show 

ThM DUUikind have learned to know those 
Who beat deserve their gratitude, 
The4King, 

Hia Miniaters, and many of the nobles 
And commoners of tite realm, 

Baiaed this Monument tp 
JiMKS Wat*, 

Who, directing the force of ah orighud Geniua, 
£^y exei^iaed in phtlos^hic research. 

To the imnruvementof Enpne, 

EnlaTKed the resources of li|ia Country, 
InereitBed the power of man, 

And rose to an eminent place 

Among the most illustrious followers of acienct, 
dmd tlie real benefabtors of the world. 

Bim at Grecnoek, mdocxxxvi. 

Died at Heathfield, in Staflbrdsbire, iincocxtx. 

« • 

This inaeription, written by Lord Bronghan^ and 
one of the few apeciisnaa of chaste and expreaaive 
Enghdi to be met with amongst tiie numerous 
epitaphs in the Abbey, ia appropriately engraved 
upih the pedestal of ^e large statue} by Chantrey, 
so injudicioualy placed in the narrow precincts of 
the ohapeJ of at. Paid. 

James Watt, above almost all othraa an essential 
benefactor of ^e human race, was bom at Green¬ 
ock, Jannaxy 1^ 1736. His mat grandfather was 
a farmer in Aberd^shire, vmo was killed in one 
of Montrose’s battles For Ida pni; in this proceed¬ 
ing his liUle property was coniiscsted. He left a 
son, who l^in^ educated by distant relations, esta¬ 
blished himself as a teacher of mathematics and 
the principles of navigation, m the suburb of Craw- 
fhnrs Dyke, Greenock, of which he was baillie. 
James Watt, his second son, rose in stationemd 
reimeetability, amassed, and thbn lost a fortune, 
and must by dM variety of hft avocations have 
b^ a man of active and enei^tic talent. He was 
hiWe and treasurer of the corporation^ followed 
this trade or occupation of pmreyor of apparatus 
and inatrumeota fur navigwou, and was a builder, 
ahda murvhant. James, the celebrated engmeer, 
.was the son of thk genUemsni His health from hia 
iridriietit hiluicj was extremely delicate. From his 
mict^, whoeU maiden name waa Mnirhead, he 
recrived hia tinit leascms in residing, and then he 
was se«^ Id tite paririi Mhool of Greenoea. Sick¬ 
ness, bdWe’rer, 4«1 oot penult him to be a comtant 
attendant at Im eMa He waa confined by it to hia 
bedmun dinW tlK gnalcat part oS the you*, and 
left.io Iptidwniaiefh of qieU^iig ids time. 
How he. OchiWied IktHairif . while Ins own vm- 

ter,ksh(iumhyiW« collected 

in hu Rkige ^ hot teW fOriebrated than 

Royal 
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this ehUd to trifle away hk time f’ said the visitor, 
** why not send hhn to school!” ”See what be k 
dobg,’’ said hk father, “before you blame him.” 
The b(^ WBS rix yean old, mid he was solving a 
problem in gemnetry. §aoh a youth was sore to 
attain an eariy profickncy in various branches of 
knowledge. At the age of ri^teen he was sent to 
London, and i^iprentmed to a maker of mathema¬ 
tical mstrumenta. la less than a year, however, 
the state of his health compelled him to return to 
.Scotland. A year or two after thk, paying a visit 
to some friends at Glasgow, he was encouraged by 
them to Bet np in burineas in that city, and in 
1767 opened a shop in the univsrrity of that city, 
being patronised by Dr. Adam Smith, the author 
of “The Wealth of Nations;” Dr. Black, the 
fhenust; and Simpson, the geometrician. In 1763, 
being about to marry hk cousin, Miss Miller*, he 
left hk rooms in the university, and became an 
engineer. The high reputation he had already ac- 
q^mred led to extensiv| practice in hk new piwes- 
mn, and he was bosb folly oeoi^ied in making 
aurveya and estimates for canak, harbours, and 
other public works. 

We have now to speak of the invention and im¬ 
provements of the steam engine, by which Watt 
has immortalised hk name, and added immeasur¬ 
ably to the increased wealth, comfort, and enjoy¬ 
ment of manidnd. ITie hktory of thk, the only real 
wonder-worker; k traced back by curious inquir¬ 
ers into remote ages. Ideas and demonstrationB 
of the first principles of its action are detected some 
thousands of years ago. Hero of Alexandria pro¬ 
duced a machine more than a century before the 
Christian era, which generated steam from water 
by heat, but no attempts to bring this power of 
emkmon into practical use appears before the time 
of tile Marquess of Worcester. M. Arago inskta 
that we owe the engine in use not to James Watt, 
hnt Solomon de Caossn, an architect in the ser¬ 
vice of Charles I., who was employed in designing 
hydiwdic orasments for Richmond Paiace, and de¬ 
scribes, in a work dedumted to the King eS France, 
a machine for prodncibg jets of water m a manner 
similar to Hero’s steam jets. It k surprising that a 
philoBiqiheiHif such penetrating geninsand practical 
abilities, and M. Arago possesses botii in an ouinent 
degree, should ifentnn |o rest so great a olw upon 
snmi a slight foundation. 7^ Mai^uees of Wor- 
eester proceeded a step further sin testing and 
demonstrating the properties of steam; about twenty 
years later, Sir Samuel Morhmd projected a method 
of employing it as a mechanic Fowor; and Denis 
Papin, a native of Fratice, about the year 1690, 
contrived an eiuine, rude and imperfect, as may 
well be supposeiL actmg witii steam and the pres¬ 
sure of the atmosphere, for lifting water. We next 
find Captain Saveiy, about the year 1696, erecting 
eo^es for lifting water, somewhat im the principle 

* TUt Isdr, whom Waft fondly dsteribed In his private 
Journal at the eomlhrt of Us lUh, died lit ehUdbed of a third 
he|^ After a ftwyeen of widowhood, Watt had the hippl- 
nets to end anothM wiA worftiy of Um in a Miss Ma^regoi. 
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of the aneking-^mp. Not long after Savevy had 
invented his ensine, ThonuWi Newcomen, an inm* 
mcmm, and John Calh^, aghtaier, both pf.Dart- 
monm in Devonehire, Ix^gan to dimt tiieir atten< 
tion to the employment of eteam as a medianie 
powmr. Their first engine was constructed about 
the year 1711- This machine stifi acted on the 
principle of condensing Uie steam by means of cold 
water, and the pressure of the atmoB{diere on the 
piston. It was found of great valne in pumping 
water lh>m deep mines; but the mode of its o<u|> 
abnction, the great waste of fud, the oontinnal 
cooling and heating the cylinder, and the limited 
capacities of the atmosphere inimpriling the piston 
downward, all tended to circumscribe its utility# 
Our knowledge of what might be done by steam 
was in this state, when the subject, happily for 
science and society, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Watt. He was at this time residing in his shop* 
chambers at the University of Glasgow, and hM 
speculated with his friend. Professor Robison, as 
to the practicability of applying steam to move 
wjfeoied carriages, and had also made some exrari- 
nients with Papin’s digester, already adverted to* 
when in the winter of 1763-4 the university pro¬ 
fessor of fiatural philosophy sent him a small model 
of Newcomen’s invention to be repaired. S^ck 
with the imperfections of tlA atmospheric engine, 
and the powers it called into existence, Watt con¬ 
ceived tiie idea of making it a complete machine, 
and employing steam as an ordini^ mechanical 
agent In his various investigations and experi¬ 
ments for this purpose, he ma^ several valuable 
discoveries, and was completely successful. He had 
two principal defects to overcome, the first was the 
waste of fuel, not less than three-fourtlw of the 
whole employed, occasioned by the quantity of heat 
required to concentrate the steam which tne water 
injected by every stroke of the piston into tlie 
cylinder, diminished as soon as generated; and the 
second was its not employing the expansive force of 
steam as a moving power. It is impossible to enter 
into and describe here the sagacious thought and 
profound reflections, die infinite experiments, the 
inexhaustible skill, and the many exquisite inven¬ 
tions, by which the genius of this great man finally 
brou^it his admirable machine to a state of com¬ 
plete perfection. But even when all this had been 
done, lie was far from seeing the end of his diffi¬ 
culties. He had succeeded, but money was neces¬ 
sary to secure a property in the invention, and 
cany it into profitable o^peration, and he had no 
pecuniary resources of bis own. In this dilemma 
ne applied to Dr. Roebuck, who had recently esta¬ 
blish^ the Ckurron iron works near Glasgow, and 
had extensive coal works at Kinnoul, in the same 
neighbourhood. *^e doctor agreed to provide the 
requisite funds upon being secured hi two-thirds 
the profits of the invention, and upon this agreement 
Watt took out hto first patent m 1768, and erected 
his first engine at Kinnw. Promising as the stnte 
of Watt’s affiure now appeared, he was still by no 
means in a safe position. Dr. Roebuck, who belong^ 
to the class of spirited speculators, was ennged in 
numerous undertakings, and soon after be had 
formed his connection with Watt, became irreoo- 
vesobly involved in pecuniary embarmssments. So 
littie md Watt now eonsidm^ that he could turn his 
patent to a good account, that be applied himself 
for Btane years almostentirely to the ordinary work 
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of a civil engineer. At last, about the year 1774, 
when ail hopes of any farther assistance from Dr. 
Roebuck were at an end, he met and cibsed with a 
made through his friend Dr. Small of 
Binuhighain, to remove to that town, and enter 
into paitnenbip witii the eminent hardware manu- 
&ctnrer, Mr. wulton, whose extenrive establish¬ 
ments at Soho had already become famous over 
Europe, and procured for England an unrivalled 
r^tation*for the arts there curied on. Accord¬ 
ingly, an arrangement having been nude witii Dr. 
Ruebuck, his share of the patent was tmurierred 
to Mr. Boulton, the new fiim of Boulton and Watt 
wasfonned, and began to make rieam^engiiies in 
the year 1765. An extenriou of hk patent for 
twenty-five years from this date was now obtained, 
in considetatioD of the acknowledged national im¬ 
portance of his invention, and an engine was erected 
at Soho, which all persons intere^ed in sqph ma¬ 
chines were invited to inspect. They then proposed 
to erect rimilar en^es wherever required, on the 
liberal principle of receiving as payment for each, 
only one-third of the saving in fuel which it should 
effect, as compared with one of <tlie old construction. 
During the whole twenty-five years, over which his 
renewed patent extended, the perieeting of his in¬ 
vention was Watt’s chief occupation; and notwitii- 
standing a delicate state of he^th, and the depress¬ 
ing q^iction of severe head^'hes, to which he was 
constantly subject, he persevered with unwearied 
diligence in adding new unpijpvemen’s to the me¬ 
chanism of tlie engine, and devising the means of 
applying it to new purposes of usofidness. He de¬ 
voted, in particular, the exertions of many years to 
make the action of tlie piston communicate a rota¬ 
tory motion in various circumstances, and between 
the years 1761 and 1763 took out four different 
patents for inventions having this obiect in view. 

All that is forcible and giophic in language has 
been exhausted to describe the nature and powers 
of the engine thus perfected, and yet every expla¬ 
nation &ils short of the wonders it accomplishes, 
and the countless useful and noble effects it pro¬ 
duces. It has revolutionised the whole emidre of 
human industry, suid added incalculably to the 
productive powers of the human Bpecies. Like the 
tnin]f; of tiie elephant that picks up the smallest 
pin aud rends the strongest oak, it is equally 
adapted to the most minute and the most enlarged 
uses. It engraves a seal, and crushes masses of 
obdurate metal like wax before it; draws out, with¬ 
out breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and 
lifts a ship of war likr a bauble in Ibe air. It em¬ 
broiders muslin, and forges anchors; cuts steel 
into ribbons, and ^obis morasses; empties out 
the stagnant volumes of water that choke up col¬ 
lieries and mines; impels loaded vessels against 
the fury (ff the winds and waves; and last of all, 
seems destined to annibiliUe distance, by flying 
with millioia of human beidgs in its train, on the 
railways of Europe and America, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

At Birmiuriiain Watt became intimate odtii Dr. 
Priestity, and Airtiier distinguished himself as a dis¬ 
coverer m the chemical experimenta which that 
phSoBopher and bis associates prosecuted with w 
much sneceea His principal clmm to nierit in this 
respect, hi the true theory of the eomiKisition of 
water, in which he is now held to have preceded 
Caveadirii and Lavoiricr. His paper, oontributed 
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to die Tranaactioim ef tlie Uoyid Society, and 
entitled ^'i^ougUte ok the Constituent Parts of 
Water and'dephiogisticated Air, with an Account 
of some Extwrimeuta on that subject,” furnishes 
the evidence of dlhi creat discovery. Another 
jiaper eoBjtribUtod to toe Phiiosopbical Transac- 
totUB, *‘On a new method of preparing a Test* 
liquor to show the prosonee of Acids and Alkalies 
in Chemical Mixtures,” introduced the valuable 
procoM of bleaching by chlorine; and ta Watt the 
Pine Arts owe the instrument for copying statues. 
The modem polygraph, or copyiuj^ press for lettei-s, 
anid the double pen, are also his inventions. 

Mr. Watt died, as* he deserved, full of wealto, 
years, and covered with fame, August 29, 1919. 
M. Arago dwells with a nobto indignation upon 
the inadequacy of tlie nonours conferred by Eng¬ 
land upon so distinguished an ornament of too age 
aud to* country to whudi he belonged. Unques¬ 


tionably it is a reproach to the ^veininent that no 
titie was conferred upon him. But if natber king 
nor minister of state thought fit to exalt him in 
this respect, a mind like his could hardly have felt 
sore at such neglect, gratified as it must have been 
to perceive that the learned of itil countries bore 
ample testimony of the general admiration in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. His survivors 
have been liberal in offering tributes to his memory. 
Shakespeare amongst our poets, and Nelson and 
Vriiington amongst our naval and military heroes, 
may have liad a greater*number of statues raised 
to toem, but no philosopher, neither Bacon nor 
Newt&n, have been more highly extolled by orators 
and authors of every party and school, nor so re¬ 
peatedly celebrated with appropriate splendour in 
marble and in bronze, as James Watt, the unrivalled 
inventor of the steam engine. 
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Tub biography of Heniy Grattm, fully and effi¬ 
ciently written, is the history of Iretod during 
the time he livod. As statesman and a patriot of 
the highest tolent wd purest character, agd an 
orator, matchless forlhe graphic force and ardour 
of his eloquence, we find him at the very dawn of 
his politii^ career, exercising a mighty and must 
boneficial influence over the affmr#of his country, 
and gradually elevating the people and their in¬ 
stitutions, from the lowest stages of abject depen¬ 
dence and degradation, to a liberal state of consti¬ 
tutional freedom. The public services of such a 
man are not to be enumerated, much less described, 
in the compass of a short sketch like this. He was 
bom in the year and completed his education 
in the University of bis native city, where he was 
early distinguished as the classic rival of Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare, Mr. Foster, 
the last speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
and many others in the cousteilation of bright namtts 
that shone with such splendor on that eia, 11 is father 
waa a baiTister, and recorder to the Corporation of 
Dublin, enjoying a good pi^tke at the bar, the 
just reward of tolent and uitegrity. To the same 
profession young Grattan was also destined: accord¬ 
ingly, after entering his name, at the King’s Iiin 
of Court, in Dublin, he proceeded to Loudon, aud 
kept Ms terms in tbe TempIa. White thus occu- 
piM, tie formed mtimate acquaintances with Hugh 
^yd, and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, a 
cireumstanee oplj mentioned here, because the lot- 
ten of Jttuius were at one time attribu^ to this 
trio. ' While thus eating his way through the Tem¬ 
ple, he begsB to exercise hinmeif for public speak¬ 
ing i the melliojd he sdoptod for this purpose was 
siagtilae. . la ime of the bouses where he lodged, 
his laadiadO' intoghsk^ itOm the eccentricity of his 
mahoer at4 habito,''A*t ho was mad, and emu- 
plained to tom of that the gentleman 

uaed to waUt up i^hd Ailto ht her ^mdeu most of 
the himself and, tiioiq^h alone, 

ad<hN»Bi|){ti'^s otto Oh ott whom Iw. 

called « Mr, %eal(^.^ If toto not ^iWe, 
added, that in h]a aenBes, and dto 


bemj^t’^ai they would take him away;^At)oy did, 
ahaiWroiM to fm'gifb hhn all the rent whlah|vas 
due., Dimng tho summer months, he uspd to remove 
to the neighbourhood of Windsor Forest; when there, 
in the midst of romantic scenery, and adtoightfnl 
prospect, his time was|t|})pi]y8ptoti;^i Whole nights 
were passed rambling Uirough rnl^CnW plantations 
by moonlight. Sometimes he woidd pause, and ad¬ 
dress a soliloquy to a tree. In one of these mid¬ 
night rambles, he stopped unconsciously before a 
gibbet, and commenced one of his habitual and 
animated harangues, when he suddenly felt a tap 
at his shoulder, and turning round, was asked by a 
stranger, “ How the Devil did you get down t” To 
which the rambling orator replied, “ Sir, I suppose 
you have on interest in that question.” 

Being called to the Irish bar in 1779, he walked 
the ball of the Four Courts in Dublin, with an empty 
bag, for some three or four years, and tiien seems 
to have given up all hopes of rising by a profession, 
In which the most liberally endowed minds are not 
generally the most likely to acquire the liighest re¬ 
putation. To tills resolution the death of his father, 
who left him a competent fortune, in all probability 
materially contributed. We now find him in the 
accomplished society of the first circle in Ireland, 
taking parts in private thmtricala, playing Mac¬ 
duff, to Floodfj Macbeth, and writing pitoogues 
and epilogues for tiiB p^ormers. Bring intro¬ 
duced to the late Earl of CSbrlemont soon after, 
be was returned to the Irish Houft of Commons in 
177d, for the faoreugh from which that admirable 
nobleman took his titie. In tiiis capacity,.the first 
of Grattan’s speeches, that has heeta presarved, was 
delivered upon a motion made by the late Marquess 
of Londonderry, tiien Mr. Boberi Stewart, rriative 
to the public ei^nditure. It is in evmy respect a 
favourable eameet of his futiire fame. Td under¬ 
stand, even imperfectly, the prooekdings in which 
Grattan how beghn to take a lead, a few words 
deacriptive of the condition of Ireland (that country 
BO proverbially notorious for pwSecution, misery, 
and diecemtenti) are absolutely necawaiy. Without 
UpHO it wotdd be impotoible to comprehend the 
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career fur which Gmttan bad diaciplined hia spirit. 
The Irish parliament, though originally htteoded to 
be a distinct and independent a^urity, was vir¬ 
tually and to all purposes an abject, uistrument of 
oormption in the bands of the government. Acts 
of tile English legisktore had nut only subjected 
the people of Ireland to laws made hi tiie English 
Parliament, but no law Could be prop^d in the 
Iririi parliainent, unless it had previously been 
ratified and approved by the miniat^ in England. 
The staple trade of the country consisted of woollen 
and linen manufactures, and jwovisiona. Of these, 
the woollen mannfiuture had long be^ wtudly pro¬ 
hibited ; that of linen was loaded with enormous, 
dutiea, and confined to internal consomptiun; while 
rovisions, butter, bacon, cattle, &c. were exclu- 
ed from ihe foreign market. No Irish merchant 
could trade to the Indies, or export or import goods 
in any but an English vesseL It is im]KBsible to 
conceive measure? more vexatiously calculated to 
exhaust the resources of the island, or beggar its 
population. There were other grievances not less 
gmling and injurious. The Catholics, who at that* 
and every other time constituted the great majority 
of the-inwbitants, groaned under a pen.ti law of 
unexampled cruelty. In truth, it is difficult to 
read of a state of things so owtrageonsly tyrannical, 
and conceive that in the eighteenih century any 
portion of the dominions of Great Britain could 
have been so barbarously afflicted by legiil enact¬ 
ments. No Catholic was allowed to marry a Pro¬ 
testant ; if he sent his child to a foreign seminary 
he forfeited his estates, while, to prevent the educa¬ 
tion of the offspring in tiie faith of its parent at 
home, it was declared a felony for any Catholic to 
teach a school. If the child turned a Protestant, 
he was permitted to wrest away the father’s pro¬ 
perty, unless he also apostatized. No Catliolic 
could purchase land in fee-simple, or hold a lease 
for more Aan thirty years, or lend money on 
mortgage, or even tray an annuity. If he died 
intestate, the nest of kin who happened to be a 
Frotestwt became his hehr-at-Iaw, to the exclusion 
of his wife, son, daughter, brother, sister, &c. Ac.: 
and reversely, when a Protestant died iutestate, 
all the Catholic relatious, to the tenth generation, 
were incapacitated from inheritance. Catholics 
were debarred from every civil office and privilege 
of honour or emolument, fi;pm the shrievalty of 
a county, and a seat on a jury, a vote at a vestry, 
the election of a member of parliament, down to 
the chotoe of a petty constable. A partial relaxa¬ 
tion of tile penal code had taken^Iaee in 1772, 
after Lord George Gordon’s jriots, but as a whole, 
such was the condition of bis countty, and such 
the grievances «f his countrymen, when, on tiie 
lOtii of April, 1780, Henry Gratjan first came for¬ 
ward in the Iririi House oi Commons, with a decla¬ 
ration of rights. The ^leeeh in which he pressed 
this motion has been conridered the best he ever 
prononnceA Rapid and animated, keen and argu¬ 
mentative, it is at the same time grand and simple, 
admirable in cmeeption, and complete in execution. 

If I had lived when the dih of Wfiliam took 
aww the woollen manufacture, or when the 6tb 
of George I. declared this coubtey ti> be depen¬ 
dent, and suUect to laws to be miaeted by the 
Parliament of £ng{a^ l.shoidd have nme a 
covenant with my own conseienoe to seize tiie first 


moment of rescuing my country from the ignominy 
of such acts of power; or, if 1 had a son, 1 should 
have adminiHtem to him an oath, that he would 
consider himself as a person separate and set apart 
for the discharge of so important a duty. Upon 
the same principle am I now come to move a deeiu- 
ration of right, the first moment occurring sini'c 
my time, in which such a declaration could bo 
made with (any chance of success, or without ag- 
graration of oppression.” 

e * • s 

“ Let comqition tremble; let tbo enemy, foreign 
and domestic, tremble; butlet^te friends of liberty 
rejoice at these means of safety, and this hour of 
redemption. Yes; there docs exist an enlightened 
sense of rights, a young appetite for freedom, a 
solid strength, and a rapid fire, which not only put 
a declaration of right within your power, but put 
it out of your power to decline one. E^hteen 
counties are at your bar ; they stand tlicre with 
the compact of Henry, with the charter of John, 
and with all tlie passions of the people. ' Our lives 
are at your service, but our liberties, we received 
them from God ; we will not resign them to nuiu.’ 
Speaking to you thus,if you repulse these petitioners, 
you abdicate the privileges of Fariiament, forfeit 
tiie rights of the kingdom, repudiate the instructions 
of your constituents, bilge tlie sense of your country, 
pals^tlie enthusiasm of the {fiioplc, and reject that 
good, Which—not a Lned North, not a Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire, not a Lord Hilllboronph, but a cer¬ 
tain providential conjuncture, or, rather, the hand 
of God seems to extend to you. Nor are we only 
prompted to tuis when we consider our strength ; 
we arc challenged to it when we look to Great 
Britain. The people of that country are now wait¬ 
ing to hoar the Parliament of Iveiaiid speak on the 
subject of their liberty. It begins to be made a 
question in Eiighuid, wiiethar the principal persons 
wu/i to be free. It was the delicacy of former 
Parliaments to be silent on the sulnect of com¬ 
mercial restnotinng, and to show a knowledge of 
the fact, and not a sense of the violation. You have 
spoken out; you have shown a knowledge of the 
fact, but not a sense of the violation. On the 
contrary, ytfu have returned thanks fur a partial 
repcH made on a principle of power: you have 
returned tiianks as tot a favour; and your exulta¬ 
tion has brought your charters as well as your 
spirit into questiun, and tends to shake to her 
foundation your title to liberty. Thus you do not 
leave your rights even where you found them. 
You hare done too ranch not to do mote; you have 
gone too far not to go on ; you have binuglit your¬ 
selves into that sitiiation in which you must silently 
abdicate the rights of your country, or publicly 
restore them, it is very true, you may feed your 
numufactwert^ and landlords may get their rents ; 
or you may expori; woollens, and load a vessel witii 
baize, serges, and kebseyS’; and you may bring 
back again, directly &om the plantations, sugar, 
indigo, spmkte-wo^, beetle-root, and panellas. 
But liberty, the foundation of tiiide, tlw charters 
of the lan^ the independency of parliament, the 
securing, crowning, consnmmation of every tiling, 
are yet to come, w i^out them, the work is im- 
pofect, foundation is wantii^, the capital is 
wanting, trade is not free, Ireland is a colony with¬ 
out the benefit of a chart^, and you are a synod 
without the privileges of a Parfioment.” , 
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" Sit} quqi’ liqpe to dwde with iHamiutiraa, 
imd we iB»y sidton wi& addfeaief; but tfae pabUo 
inmginatioii wiQ n^yirar rest, nor will her heart be 
St e ase —H MTOT | op katg sa tbe Farliment of Enz* 
had ezevdmi w> chinu a legislation orer this 
ogOntry i as this dull be the case, that 

eery free tcada, oOierwise a perpetual attachment, 
will be a oSMe of new discontent. Itiwill create 
a pride to fed the indimiity of bondage; it will 
fondah a strength to bite your chain; aiM the 
liberty withheld will poison the good communi¬ 
cated. I 

^ The British minister mistalces the Irish cha¬ 
racter. Had he intended to make Ireland a dave, 
he shonid have kept <ier a beggar. There is no 
middle policy : win her heart by the restoration of 
her ri^t,or cut off the nationh right hand; greatly 
emandpate, ot jjhndameutaUy destroy. We may 
talk plausibly to England; btu ao long as she exer¬ 
cises a power to bind thh oonntry,. so long are the 
nations in a slate of war. Thweimms of the one are 
aminat the liberty of the other, and the sentiments 
of the latter ro to oppose those claims to the Ldt 
drop of her blood. The English opposition are 
therefore right; mere trade will not satisfy Ireland. 
They judge of us by other great nations, by the 
nation whose, political life has been a stru^le for 
liber^: they judge of^ with a true knowledge and 
juat deference for our character—that a cobntry, 
enlightened as Ireland, chartered as Irelmid, arm^ 
.as Ireland, and injured as Ireland, will be satined 
with nothing less than liberty.” ^ 

The effect produced upon tempers and imagina¬ 
tions so Bangle and lively as those of Irishmen, 
by strains so eloqumit and energetic as these, may 
be easily conceived. Fortunately for the Patriots, 
England had been ao drained of her resources by 
the American war, that the Irish government was 
reduced to a state of heipleBS and almost hopeless 
poverty and feebleuMS. France it wasdeared was 
about to attack tiie eonubry, but there were no 
troops to protect the coast, nor money to raise 
tiimn. At this juncture the inhabitants of Bel&st 
.proposed to arm a volunteer corps for the protec¬ 
tion of the town; and the government, though shnsi- 
Ma of the dan^r of aUowiug tiie people to raise 
and eomnumd ji military ioree, was omistnuned, 
from tiusr inability to funush one itself, to permit 
the voluntaty levy to proeoed. A begipning once 
nude was soon extendi, and in a short time the 
Irish volunteers amoonted to 40,000 well armed 
apd highly mimated men. Ae volunteers in- 
gfeasad m numbers, they rius in popular and 
p^idoal inflaence, and stm fNrth in formidable 
amjjr balhre the arbibary minister—a band iff 
detwmhmd jOtrMa lawfully <»ganised.> Grattan 
rammed |bh mothm in Februmy, 1780, in a speech 
Ism cfrnawwwtel ibw (heone Jtnt hotio^/but more 
bamed, and dqsMIy ^foetive. He «aa again da- 
fmled; bm^ in the mmith of April follonmg, the 
Icbh Paefiamonii ra-aMnidtiod under anew i^mt- 
nkttajtioa^mid itwaa aiilmigth conceded ” tiiat the 
King, Wd% and Comihons Iff Irriapd imly, could 
irahe jaws to hhidi Irelaad in any haae whatsoever.” 

T%e OdpdtstioB of tho Mah pso^ over this 
politkal vmlpiy was hoondlni^wid imjdMration 
with which .they .faNibdjilp td Gmttaa iatenss. He 
^ rever^ttoMT mna .hH|i||rsd; <iRM in thiA, 


to see a |[ffivate indiTidn4-~unnipp<nted by any 
powm bat that of r^^ and sny iuiroenee bat that 
of tenth—uplift his country from impoverished 
thraldom to flourishing Independence, was an oc¬ 
currence BO unusual, liiat we may perhaps excuse 
the ebnllitiun of feeling which would represent it 
as something more than human. The j^iament 
fully syrnpamising witii the people, it was proposed 
in the ardour of public gratitude that a sum of 
109,;OQ01. should be voted to Mr. Grattan as a proof 
Ae national approbation. His personal friends, 
however, thongnt a present to such an amount 
exeesuve; and the grant, after having been re- 
.duced in consequence iff their suggestions to 
60,0001. was unanimously confirmed, and very pro¬ 
perly received. Witii fortune he purchased 
an estate in the county of Wicklow, laid out a seat 
at Tynnahinch, and thenceforward possessed an 
ease and dignity as happily enjoyed as they were 
brightly eumed. ‘ 

But nothing is more uncertain than mpnlar 
kpplanse: conscious of strength, and elated by suc¬ 
cess, the Irish were soon dissatisfied with the extent 
of their recent acquisition. A party was formed 
to ni^ the indepmdcnce of the le^lature to a 
still greater height. According to them, the simple 
repeu iff tiie act wlweh gave Great Britain tiie 
power to make laws for Ireland conveyed no re¬ 
nunciation of the right itself. That might be re¬ 
sumed:—uid where then, it was asked, would their 
independence be! Thus it was proposed to demand 
of the British Parliament, a full and explicit renun¬ 
ciation of all claim to bind Ireland in future by 
laws unconfirmed by the Irish Parliament. Mr. 
Flood, an orator, who, notwithatanding somo ter- 
given^ion, is admitted to have deserved well of 
his country, headed this party, which Mr. Grattan 
opposed. The main points pressed by him were, 
that the repeal iff a mere dedaratoiy ww must be 
interpreted as a renunciation of tiie right to have 

E d it; and even if it were not so, and Great 
in should beemne so nnjust and impolitic as 
to attempt to resume it, a mere renunciation of the 
right would avail little to divert her from the pur¬ 
pose. The only security for the Irish people, as 
he contended, in such a predicament would be, not 
an act of Parliament, but that patriotic energy 
whidi had already obtained their emsnoip^ion. 
Several paasionate altercations ensued between 
Flood and Grattan, *in the course iff which the 
latter pronounced that phflippic which has been so 
often quoted as the severest specimen of personal 
inveetiVe ever pttered by an accompliebed orator. 
The following passage), exhibits Grattan’aT strength 


in sudi attam:— * 

e 

** Thus defective in every relationship, whetiier 
to constitution, eommetoe, and toleratiim, I will 
suppose this man to have added much private im- 
probify to public Crimea; tint his probity was like 
his pateioainn, and his honour on a levri with his 
oatii. Ho loves to driver pamgyrics on himself. 
I will inteimpt lum and say, ^nare mistaken 

if yon think tiiat your talents are as great as your 
life has been reprwenaible. Yon be^ your par¬ 
liamentary career with an acrimony wd perstmality 
wMeh noiad have been jn^ed only by a supposi¬ 
tion of vivtne. After a rank and clamorous oppo- 
rition ytiu became on a sudden silent; yon were 
silent for seven yesrs; you were silent on the 
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ereatMt questions, and you were silent for money! 
In 177 s, white a negotiation was pending to seU 
your tatoits and your turbuleu<K», yom ahscmided 
from wnr duty in partiament; yeu foroook' your 
law of Poraings; you foraook the question of 000 - 
ntuny, and abandoned all the dd themes your 
fumer declamation. You were not at that TOriod 
to be found in the House; you were seen like a 
guilty spirit haunting the lobby of the House of 
Cumniona, watching ^e moment in which the 
questiott should be put, thtit you ihight vanish,; 
you were descried, witfi \ criminal anxiety, re* 
tiring from the scenes of yoor past glory; or yon 
were perceived coasting the upper benches of Uiis 
House, like a bird of prey, with an evil aspect and* 
a sepulchral note, meditating to pounce upon its 
quarry. These ways—they were not the ways of 
honour—^you practised pending anegotiatitaiwhich 
was to end either in your sue or your sedition; 
and the former ^king place, you supported the 
rankest measures that ever came before parlia¬ 
ment. tlie embargo of 1776 for instance. ‘Oh, 
fatal’embargo! tiuit breach of law and ruin of 
commerce I* You aupported the unparalleled pro^ 
fu»on mid jobbing of Lord Harcourt’s ecandaioos 
ministiy^ the address to support the American 
war; the other address to send 4000 men, which 
you had yourself declared il> be necessaiy to the 
defence of Ireland, to fight against the liberties of 
America, to which you had declared yourself a 
friend.' You, Sir, who delight to utter execrations 
against the American commissioners of 1776, on 
account of tiieir hostility to America; 3 'ou, Sir, 
who manufacture stage thunder against Mr. Eden 
for his anti-American principles ; you, Sir, whom 
it pleases to chant a hymn to the immortal Hamp¬ 
den ; you, Sir, approved of the tyranny exercised 
against America, and you. Sir, voted 4000 Irish 
troops to cut the throats of the Americans fighting 
for their freedom, fighting for your fteedont, fight¬ 
ing for tiie great principle— liberty. But you found 
at last (and this should be an eternal leason to men 
of your craft and cunning), that the king had only 
dishonoured you; the court bought, but would not 
trust you; and having voted for me worst mea¬ 
sures, you remained for seven yean the creature 
of Miary, witiiout the confidence of Government. 
Mortified by the discovery, and stung with dis¬ 
appointment you betake yourself to the sad exm- 
dieuts of duplicity; you try the sony ^me of a 
tiimmer in your progress to the arts of an incen¬ 
diary; you give no nonest support eiAer to the 
Government or the people; you, at the most critical 
part of their existence, ti^e no part; you sign no 
non-consomption agreementN; you are no volunteer: 
you oppose no perpetual mutiny lull, no altered 
sugar bill; you” declare that you lament that the 
declaraticHi of right should besbrought forward; 
and, observing vnth regard to prince and people, 
the niust impartial treMhery and desertion, you 

n the suspicion of your sovereign, by betoay- 
e Government as yon had sold the people; 
oiTtil at last, by tine hollow conduct, and for some 


you fiy to tile ranhs of the volunteers and canvass 
for mutiny *, yon announce that the country was 
rnteed by otiiw men during that period in which 
she had been sold by yon. Your logic is, tint the 
repeal of a declaratory law is not w r^aal of a 


law at all; and the effect of that log^ic is, an Eng¬ 
lish act affecting to emancipate Ireland, by exer- 
eiaing over her the Icgudative authority of the 
Brittth Parliament. Such has been your conduct, 
and at such conduct every order of your fellow- 
subjects has a right to exclium. The mereliant may 
say to you—the eonstitutionaUst may say to yon— 
the American may say to you—and 1,1 now say 
to yon, and say to your bearo. Sir, yon are not an 
faouest mad.’* 

This wordy contest proceeding, and mnch public 
diesatisfoction existing upon the subject in dispute, 
Grattan felt his position embarrassing, and for a 
time ceased to take an active part in the proceed¬ 
ings of Parlimnent. He was roused to exertion 
in 1785, when a commerciararrangement between 
England and Ireland was brought forward, through 
which an insidions blow was aimid at tfa^ newly 
acquired independence of his country. It was pro¬ 
posed that the “Parliament of Ireland, in con¬ 
sideration of being admitted to participate equally 
with Great Britain in all commercial advantages, 
should, from time to time, adopt and enact all such 
acts of tlie British Parliament as should relate to 
the rrgulatiou or man^ement of her commerce, 
Ac.” To this measure Grattan offered a strennons 
and enlightened resistance: he snccessfully con¬ 
tended tW each a proposit^n would degrade the 
Parliament of Irehmd into a mere register to the 
Britiw Legislature, and tlie C|pvernmeQt was forced 
to abandon it 

This fully reinstated him in the eonfidence of the 
people, and taking the lead of the country party in 
the House of Commons, he also headed the Irish 
Whigs. Proceeding on to those questions which 
were strictly his own, we find him next engaged in 
fruitless efforts to amend the law with respect to 
tithes, and promote the cultivation of waste lands. 
At the general election in I 78 O he wu returned 
for the City of Dublin, but soon lost all favour with 
his constituent^ for beginnii^ his labours in the 
great work of (>.t,hoIio emancipation, by propoung 
to admit tiie roemhecs of that religion to the elec¬ 
tive franchise, an astounding outcry was nused 
against him by every bigot and pla^man in the 
imaqd. How little a man of his sense and spirit 
was affected by this treatment may be easily con¬ 
ceived; conscious of hia own integrity, and con¬ 
vinced of tiie impolicy of enforcing poUticid disqua¬ 
lifications on the mere score of rriigions differencee, 




eiowly it is true, aiia ^t partially, in restoring the 
majority of his ooimci^en to many violated rights. 
Hopes were at firft entertained that tiie whole 
question would be granted; tbdre was a French war, 
cmnpficated tronbles prevailed not only hi Ekigland 
but in Ireland, and tiie Briti^ eainnet was redueed 
to an extrami|ty|. Appearanees of conciliation were 
therefore assumed; the Rari of Fitzwilliam was in¬ 
verted with tile viee-royaify, and it was gene- 
atily undecstood, that he was hnirnelcd to spficase 
the duemiteBt of the ooutiiiy by conceding the 
Catholic claims. But no sooner was a supply voted, 
then the libmal vicerqy wss recalled, ana wiA his 
pTOsenee every prospect of tnmquiUity vanished, 
Vioioat pft«wif«v* ven excited by this proceeding; 
tiie gross cocruption of the Irish psriiammit conti¬ 
nued usahated, and GnttofeetingU vaintoi^^MiBa 
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Affttia ia ratiremrat Tb« Mbellion fuUowod, and 
tliough somj mambem ot the girvenimeut apjiear to 
have been bam enough to try and uuike it appar 
that he favoured the movement^ it ie clear that 
be eras not only firmly opiKieed to it, but enter* 
tuned a low opinion its aulhoni aud prmdpal 
abettors. 

When Mr. Pitt proposed the union between 
Ireland and Englaud, Mr. Grattan rdumed to 
the Houm of Commous ae member for Wicklow, to 
hoad the able body of men wlto oppoecd it. That 
opposiUon was vigorous, pathotio, and brilliant 
iMyond example, but^ ullorly vMn. In the year 
li^, the Iriw llousm of Commons and Peers 
merged into the pvliament of Great Britain, uid 
Grattan, as he hinwell finely observed, having 
watched over the independence of hie country in 
tlie cradl^ now followed it to an early grave. 

At fiflit he refused to aeeopt a scat in tiie now 
legislature; but the entreatuw of tlie Catholics, and 
liis political associates, induced him to become a 
member for the borough of Malhm, in Yurkshtro, 
during the year 1806. A summary of Ins public 
life l^m this date may bo briefiy mado. Main* 
taining his superior cliuwctor and uifiucnce uiidi- 
minished, he was again ducted member for Dublin, 
and continued to advocate various motions, wlicthor 
for retnmehment in the revenue, or reform in the 
pariianieuti He concurred intho policy of ourwars 
agaiust Napoleon, but timdc the Catholic question 
the main labmu' and chief glory of liis career. Un¬ 
deterred by a rdcutless opposition, uid not dis¬ 
couraged by repeated defeats, he carried it with 
greater splendour to higher majoritidk in the House 
of Commons than it had before received, and deli¬ 
vered in ita belialf some of the most powerful 
speeches by which it was ever recommended. For 
tliat question alone he seemed to Uve, uid for it 
he ill a manner died. Eaidy in 1820, when he had 
advanced to bis 70th year, aud declining health 
almost entirely incapacitate him from exertion, 
he took charge of the petition (dF tlie Irish Catho¬ 
lics, and crossing the Chauutl to Liveiq>nol, pro¬ 
ceeded up to Londmi by the canal, with a resolu¬ 
tion of again submittiug tlie cause to the lugitiature. 
But he had scarcely concluded the journey to town, 
when his strength was exliausted: he died on the 
14th of May. It was at first determined to cunvty 
bis remains back to Ireland, and dopimit tlium 
amongst the pcopie wheat he had so nobly served; 
but the most distinguished members of.tiie legisla¬ 
ture prevailed u^u bis fimily tiipcnnlt bis utter- 
ment in Westminster Abbw. Tliis request was 
qonveyed to his sons in a letter, the chaste and 
! baaMtuul composition of the uitiior of the " Plea- 
sunes of Memory,*' and signed by the most dintiu- 
guisbsd memters of both honses of parliament. 
! ^FUIed with admiration,’* wrote that elqguit poet, 
"fiw the chantotor of your father, we venlttro to 
eiqirass a widi, Qonanon to us irith many of those 
who most admited and loved him, that what re¬ 




mains of him should be allowed to continue amongst 
ns. 

“ It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive 
tiio empire of his services, while he was here in 
tile neighbourlKKMl of that sacred edifice, where 
great men from all parts of tiic British dominions 
have been for ages intei id. Wr are desirous of 
on opportunity of j( niiig in the duo honour to tried 
virtue and genius. Mr. Grattan belongs to us also, 
and ppvat would be .inr consolation wei-c we ]icr- 
mitted to follow him to the grave, and to place him 
where he would not havd been unwilling to lie, by 
the side of bis illustrious fellow labourers in the 
cause of froodoni.” He was accordingly buried in 
the south cross aisle, where a plain stone, inscribed 
“ ri .may Gsaizxh, Joke 14,1820,*’ marks the site 
of Ills grave. 

Mr. Grattan married early in life a lady named 
Fitzgerald, by whom ho had thirteen children. This 
notice presents a most inadequate outiiiic of his 
life, but even from tiic statements tlius )ircscntcd, 
it is evident that he floiu'ishcd witiiotit an equal. 
Never courting power or office, he stood suficiw r 
to pensions, places, and peerages, and accepted but 
one, and that tlie simplvsit title of honour, the dis¬ 
tinction of an Irish privj councillor, dui-ing the vice- 
rojalty of Lord Fitzwilliaro. He established the 
civil and comraercul liberties of his country, and 
was the only man who ev or carried such lui achieve¬ 
ment in Ireland, nut by arms and bloodshed, but by 
pure sagacity and irresistible eloquence. As tlim' 
was nutomg temporising or dubious in his politics, 
so hb direct and clear career is neither chequered 
nor obscured by drawback or tergiversatious. Grat¬ 
tan was always consistent—asiiecial distinction, ac¬ 
quired by few politicians. “ The purity of his hie,” 
as Sir J amos Mackintosh observed, "was tiic briglit- 
ness of his glory.” In oratory his style was }m.‘cu- 
liarly originu, andmay priuci;»lly be distinguished 
for concentrated argumentation and didaetic energy. 
Delighting in brevity, ho abounds In antithesis and 
epigram; of irony and satire he hod a far greater 
command tlian any of his coiitcinporaries; aud pos- 
Bcsuiig a taste liighly cultivated, and a most discri¬ 
minating judgment, he rarely diverged intofigurative 
extravagance, or sacrificed elegance to passion. His 
speeches have been edited; and his Ufu, a most va¬ 
luable and interesting contribution to the history 
and literature of his country, has been written by 
his second son. In private life be ivas a warm 
friend, and in public a bitter and determined enemy: 
in his familiar moments he was remarkable for timt 
simplicity which not unfrequentiy accompanies ge¬ 
nius of de higfiest order. " It would not bo easy,** 
adds Lord B^gham,*"to point out any statesman 
or patriot, in any age of ffie wqrld, whose fume 
stands higher for nis public services; nor is it pos¬ 
sible to name any'one, the purity of whose reputa- 
timi has been stained by so fow faults, and the 
lustre of whose renown is dimmed by so few impor- 
feetious.’* 
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MATTHEW BAILLIE. 


There is a pltdn but pleasing bust, by Chantrey, 
upon a high pedestal in the Chaptd of St. John, to 
the Memory of Dr. Baijlie. 

Mitru^. BAILtTF.. , 

Coll. Beg. Medic. Lend. Et Edin. Socio. 

In. Agro, Scotico. Lanei’kte. Nato. 

Ulaaqum. Literis. Institnto. 

Oxoniee. Expolito. ^ • 

Pnelectori. Anatnmico. Apud. Londinum. Insiguito. 
Q,uL Ad. Certiorem. B'ltionis. Normam. 

Eaa. Anatoniifti. Partes. Qutc. Morbos. 

Spectant. Primus. Bodegit. 

Medico. Summo. 

Virtf Probitatie. Integne. 

Animi. Perspieacis. Sinoeri. 

« Simplic^ Liberalb. PiL 
* Hanc. Effigiem. * 

Complures. Ejusdem. iEtatis. 

Medici. Et. Chirurgici. 

" * P. C. 

To Matthew*Baillic, 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physieia'.is of London 
and Edinburgh; 

Born in Lanarkshire in Scotland, 

Who began his education at Glasgow, 

And finished it at Oxford; 

A distinguished Luoturer on Anatomy in London, 
Who first applied tile test of reason to, 

And laid down the laws of Morbid Anatomy; 

A man of consummate medical skill, 

Of spotless Probity, 

Of a quick, and ptinotrating intellect. 

Sincere, Unaffected, Liberal, Pious, 

Many of the Physicians and Su:^eons of bis age 
Erected this Bust. 

Matthew Biullie was bom at Shotts, in Lanark¬ 
shire, October 17,1761. His father, the Rev. Jamm 
Baillie, was then minister of Bio Parish, and his 
mother, Dorothea, was sister of the celebrated ana¬ 
tomists, William and John Hunter. Soon after he 
was bom, his father remored to the manse or 
Church of Hamilton, and there young Baillie was 
sent to school, and soon acquired a character for 
application and talent. Subsequently tjje Rev, Mr. 
Baillie became Professor of Divinity intlie Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, at which his son rtudied for three 
years under Professors Jafrdine and Reed, and 
wavered as to ^e choice of a profession .between 
the Church and*the Bar. At length the advice of 
his uncle, the most popular teacher of anatmiiy in 
England, led him to prefer physic, and he Kuccewed 
ill obtaining an exhibition to Balliol College, Oxford, 
which is in the gift of the Professors of the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, Nearly at the same period, he 
lost his father. At Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M.D., he studied only during term time, 
spending the intervening time iu London, where, 
after attending the estabushed courses of lectures in 
the various departments of Medicine, he became, 
iu little more than two years, demonstrator of 
anatomy to his uncles. Towards the end of another 
year, Dr. William Hunter died, bequeathing to 


young Baillie the uso of his splendid museum, his 
house, and theatre of anatomy, in Grt>at Windmill 
Street, a^d a small estate in Scotland. This last, 
together with an annuity of 1001., Baillie gave to 
his uncle John, who had not been on good terms 
with his brother when be died. “I leave you,” said 
Dr. William Hunter, a liftlc^before his death, “but 
little money, Matthew, because I do not wish to 
deprive yon of the pleasure I have myself expe¬ 
rienced in making it.” With this stpificant hint, 
and the professional training ho received from the 
eminent man who gave it, Dr. Baillie must be 
considered to have started as a practitioner with 
no common advantages. His progress nevertheless 
does not appear to have been rapid: he trod in 
the footstejiB of his uncles ; like them he was inde¬ 
fatigable in his attention to tlie various duties of 
his situation ; a diligent student, and an incessant 
observer of the structure and functimis of the 
ituman body. To the acenrato knowledge of ana¬ 
tomy thus acquired, he owed the extensive prac¬ 
tice, and the Itigli reputation, he subsequently at¬ 
tained. In 1 7fi5, two years lifter his uncle William’s 
death, he began to lecture himself, and continued, 
in conjunction with Mr. C'rufkshank, the celebrated 
Hunterian school. In 1767) b> was appointed 
Physician to St. George’s Ilospital, and in 1769, he 
was made a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
mid married Sophia, daiigliter of Dr. Denman, the 
eminent accoucheur. This match proved happy, 
and highly advantageous in a professional point of 
viow. He DOW start, d into fuli practice, and soon 
after aueeeoilcd in filling up the opening occasioned 
by the retirement of Dr. Pitcairn to the Continent, 
ill consequence of iil health. 

In 1795 Dr. Baillie published his Morbid ..na- 
tomy, a work »> Iiich his biographer, Mr. V’ardrop, 
has justly esteemed one of the most practically 
useful and valuable acquisitions obtained by medical 
science. 11 was soon translated into Freiicn, Italian, 
and'German, and in about four years after the suc¬ 
cessful author began to illustrate it by the well 
known series of engravings which bear his name, 
and will long remain memorials of his zeal, industry, 
and talent. In 1797, s second edition of the work 
being called for, ho added to it tlie “ Symptoms ” 
,)f the different morbid lesions described in it, as 
fmr as they were known. Two years after this, the 
extent of his practice induced him to discontinue 
his lectures, and resign his place at St. George’s 
Hospital. He continued to reside in Great Wind¬ 
mill Street, however, until the year 1805, when he 
removed into Grosvenor Street. Ho was physician 
to George III., and contiuned, with a few shortinter- 
mptions, in the constant exercise of his profession 
until the year 1623, when being attacked with 
chronic inflammation of the windpipe, he sought re¬ 
lief at Tunbridge Wells, and then removed to an 
estate he had bought in Gloucestershire, where he 
died during the course of the year. 

Dr. Baillie, besides the work on Morbid Ana¬ 
tomy, already mentioned, was the auBior of various 
pajiers in the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” 
and the principal medical publications of his Bme. 
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These were collected and printed, in 1^, with an 


observation. He also edited, with additions, Dr. 
William Hunter’s works on die " Gravid Uterus.” 
The character given of bhn, both as a man and a 
physician, is ex(»Usnt, with one exception. He had 
an irritable tein^r, and often gave vent to it whmi 
mnrii Occupied. In the matter of fees^he is de> 
scribed as being extremely generous and delicate; 
in bis manners, be was naturally mild and unas* 
suming^ yet decided and impressive. He was 


moreover the same to all men on all occasions, and 
never made distmctions in his mode of addreiuing 
his patients, whatever their station. Two quidities 
ascribed to him, evince excellence of the highest 
order; Biey were, qui<d( and accurate penetration 
in the diagnosis of disease, together with precise 
knowledge of the effeets and mwer of the ipsdicines 
he prescribed; and a facility in expressing bis 
opinimw and advice, in language so concise and 
simple, that no difficulty could be experienced, 
either in fully understaj^ing, or in carrying them 
foitiifully into practice. 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


At the entrance of the West .fuslo *of the North 
transept, is a statue of Kembie. It is the work of 
Hinchcliffe, and is taken fronru model by Fiaxman. 
It is a Mgid, inexpressive performance, looking 
neither dignified nor life>like, but very much as 
if it was a cast from a dead Iwdy. The character 
meant to be represented is that of Cato. There is 
no epitaph. 

John, the eldest son of Roger Kemble, manager 
of a company of playefs at Prescot in Lancashire, 
was bom in that county in Febniary 1757# and 
educated ^ the Rmnan Catholic seminary of 
Sedgeley Park, Staffordshire ; and the Roman 
Catholic College of Douay. It is said tliat his 
father desired to make him a prieBt*or a lawyer; 
but his own inclination led him to the stage, for 
which his proficiency in elocution when a boy, 
showed that he possessed natural talents of no 
common order. Having completed his academical 
course he returned to England, and went at once 
upon the stage, performing successfully at most of 
the large provmcml town^such as Liverpool, York, 
Edinburgh, &e. He wm now in ifis twenty^secoud 
year, a^ already aspired to distinction as an 
author, producing for Yunnger, manager of the 
Liverpool theatre, "Belisarius,” a tragedy, in 1775, 
and during the next year for Tate Wilkinson at 
Ytark, an interinde in one aoL entitled "The School 
for S^dal Scandalised.” Both pieces are sup¬ 
posed to have been producedi for fhe author’s 
benefits, and i^. descnbed, rite tragedy as tur^d 
and absurd; and the interittde, which was copied 
finnn MoIiere*B "Critique de Fl^ie d« Fammes,” 
as being in many passases spirited and acute. In 
I7ffil, he prinW a volume o£ fugitive pieces in | 
verse, of which however ha to quickly repented, i 
\as to Imy up fUl the copies the next day. In 1783, j 
he jmttewted^lnmseK before a London audience, 
at Drury La^,rand received witi) general 
applause.. lu an^ yearthhcsuecess was so decided, 
and hhi popuilariillj^ gMtt thiri he took rank as 
the JegitimatejmpMtot^ of Ghorick m the series 
of' first-rate. ^ descending firom 

was conrinued 
Kritiji about to vanish 

wHk Ifiaera^. Ia'1797> X^ble married Mrs. 
Brem^, widow the actor of ^e same name, 
vmd darter of Hopkins the prompter. When 
froaa rite numaestuimr of Dnu^ Lane, 
Ketjririe ,s«eeee4<|d^i!i, aha CmUlnned, with the 
•xB^hn of eitte ilMlrt .mtseyal, to fill the office,: 


and introduce many judicious mid effective im- 
provoraeiits, until the year 1801, when he withdrew 
to the continent, and spent a year in travelling^with 
Ips wife. During the period of Kemble’s fitw: 
management, he distinguished himself, not solely 
by the earnest attention he paid to the duties of 
his office, the system and regularity he enforced 
behind the curtain, bpt also by the higher me¬ 
rits of rendering the scenery and costume of 
the stage much more appropriate than they had 
been, and by restoring many of the good old 
plays that had been mostly forgotten. Ho also 
wrote Bomo new pieces himself, and altered and 
improved others. To the former class belong 
a farce, entitled “ Tho,Projects,” which had been 
originally produced at Liverpool, in 1778, under 
the title of “ The Female Officer,” and was perhaps 
his maiden production. Notwithstanding his par¬ 
tiality for it, the audience received it so coldly that 
it was quicUy withdrawn. A happier fortune at¬ 
tended the production of " Lodoiska,” a musical 
entertainment which he founded upon a French 
novel, and which had a long and very profitable 
run. “ Deaf and Dumb,” “ The Stranger,” and the 
“ Siege of Belgrade,” are specimens of the pieces 
which he partly fashioned for the stage, and re¬ 
touched. 

In 1802, having visited Paris and Madrid, he 
came back to Loudon, bought a sixth share of 
Covent Garden theatre, and becoming manager of 
that establishment, prmecuted a highly successful 
career without drawback or interruption, until 
September dO, 1808; when a fire suddenly broke 
nut during the performance of Piaarro, and the 
whole bunding mth several adjenning houses was 
reduced to ashes, l^opertv to the amount of 
100,0001. was thus destri^ea, of lyhich not more 
than 70,0001. was covered by insurances. Never¬ 
theless the propri^rs proeeeded with commend¬ 
able i^irit in the erection of a ^ew and si^rior 
edifice. On riie Slst of December, 1808, the Irance 
of Wiries laid riie fonndariim stone,and on the Iffiih 
of September, 1809, a superb structure, on which 
150,0001. had been expmded, was advertised to 
open with John Kemble is Mscbetii. 

Tlite proprietors met the pubfio animated by hfob 
hopes and confident of ap^use and support, for 
the spirit and liberality wi^ which they had raised 
the neri theatre in so short a time. But their 
bri^ antie^pations were strangely disappeinted. 
Thejr attempted to nuse the pnees of admission. 
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and to introduce private boxes, and titer had 
gaged Madame Qttalani, inuorationa which pi^ 
vohed the resistance and resentraoiit of tihe pi^Ue, 
to am extent as violent as it was unprecedented. 
The performances for a scries of months were no¬ 
thing more than dumb show, enacted in the midst 
of universal uproar and indescribable confusion. 
This was the eitoeh of the celebrated 0. P., or old 
prices, riots. In the course of this perdnacioim 
and ultimately successful opposition, the public 
indignation was directed, whether rightly or not 
we can hardly tell, mafiily against John Kemble. 
On the first night the curtain rose to a deafening 
storm of hisses, hootings, groans, and catcalls. The 
inimitable Mrs. Siddons appeared, but though in 
the zenith of her popularity, not a tone of her 
splendid voice could be heard. Kemble came for¬ 
ward, and tlie whole house, to mark their sense of 
his conduct, stood up and turned their backs upon 
the stage. Thig porture was kept up during the 
whole of the second act. The afterpiece m the 
Quaker Mowed, vrithout producing any intenrup- 
atioif Or abatement of the tumult, and the perform¬ 
ances were over at ten o’clock. Even then fhe 
audience did not offer to depart, for in place of the 
managers, who were expected to explain, and offer 
terms, some Bow-street officers appeared on the 
stage, and threatened to i^ad the riot act. This 
only added to the commotion, and a posse of 
constables making a vain attempt to clear tlie 
house, and being repulsed, the audience sang “God 
save the King” in triumph, and left the place of 
their own accord, at hrif-past twelve. Ou the 
second night the row was kept up with unremitting 
noise; on the third trumpets, bugle horns, and 
watchmen’s rattles, were introduced to add to the 
din; on the third, black Jack, as the rioters nick¬ 
named Kemble, condescended to answer the reite¬ 
rated caUs of the audience, and presenting himself 
at the foot lights, said, “ Ladies and genuemen, 1 
wait to know idiat ^ou want ?” These few words 
were considered a piece of ridiculous and absurd 
affectation, and the luckless manager was hooted 
off with vociferous indignation. Loud cries of old 
prices brought him back, he pleaded the insecurity 
of the concern, but made no concession: on the 
fffth night notice was given that Catalani’s engage¬ 
ment was abandoned ; on the sixth night he an¬ 
nounced, that the performances would cease until a 
committee had completed an inquiry into tlie affairs 
of die theatre, with a view of detominins whether 
the proprietors were justified in nusipg we priee^ 
the resulte of which would be published. 

On October 4, the theatre re-opened. The pubtie 
were not one whit appeal^, as the report of tlie 
committee de^t only in general statements, and 
aeemed, in short, toMy unsatisfactory. The play 
and fsree were still in pantomhne, mid the disturb¬ 
ances began to be more outra^us, in cons^uence 
of the undeniable fUKsence of nundreds of hirelings, 
planted in the pit and boxes evidently fur tiie pur¬ 
pose of intimidation. The pugilists Mendoza, Dutch 
and others, were publicly pointed out in their 
seats at various times. EigW, both in the pit and 
boxe% now became frequent, and contiuned every 
night, thowh the police often were successful in 
carrying off the combatants. The Jews repeatedly 
challenged the 0. P.’s to fight, but were finally 
driven out on the thirteenth night By tiiis time the 
audicooe never dispersed witiiout a song, the King’s' 


Anthem beiiie the favourite; tutd a final dance was 
also instituted in the pit, which soon destroyed the 
green cloth on the benches. Wheneverithe audience 
got tired, “ God Save the King ” was thrir never- 
foiling resource to recruit their spirits, althot^;h 
they generally ttsng it wretchedly out of tune. 

On the eighteenth night, the “Merchant of 
Venice” was the play; but whether Cooke, in 
Shylocic, was the “Jew that Sfaakspcare drew,” or 
any otheA Jew, it was impossible to ascertain; tlie 
real performers in tlie house being hisaers, groan- 
ers, catcaUers, tmmpeters, &e. On this night, bats 
with the letters 0. P. stuck on them, on printed 
cards, first made their appearance, tb^gh the 
same letters had appeared already on vhe waist¬ 
coats, watch-chains, imd other parts of the dresses 
of the audience. An Orpheus in the upper boxes 
also drew out a German flute, and commanded an at¬ 
tentive audience whilst he played the Irisl^tr of the 
Coolun. On the luneteenth night, the following new 
placards appeared in the pit:—A striking likeness 
of Mr. Kemble in acute pain, superscribed “ Pity 
my ‘aitches;’ ” a smart allusion to Kemble’s new 
pronunciation of the word “ aches.” “ If Captain 
Bull continues his nightly cruize, he will regain his 
old prices, and capture the ‘ private-tier.’ ” “ No 
hired Jew, or prices new!” The pit on tlib night 
was tiie scene of several conflicts, and tliere was 
always room enough to foym a ring for their per- 
fo^ance. 

From the twentieth to^^ha tliirtieth night, the 
0. P. uproar continued witii uu'''iHini8hed vigour; 
while metal oniauieuts, liats, waistcoats, and pla¬ 
cards, all sported the magic letters in abundance. 
On the thirtieth night, the 0. P.’s thought of tlie 
new scheme of leaving the theatre in procession, 
which they did accordingly, visiting the newspaper 
offices before they separated, and cheering tluwe 
which supported the 0. P. cause, while they groaned 
uid hooted its opponents. Geuerally the O. P.’s 
were in the gteaUmt good humour. On the tliirty- 
second night, they all joined in expreesing a sort 
of mock iadhr-atHHi at a roan who appeared in the 
garb of a venerable Jewish Babbi. The dress, 
which was of course assumed for the occasion, 
added variety to the confusion. He wore a large 
black beard and slouched hat, and suffered himself 
to be poshed about the pit by his oompwiona, 
without betraying the slightest aymptom of displea¬ 
sure. While he was the object <a attack, many 
exclaimed, “Tuiu ham out, a Jew, a Jew 1” The 
sliam Israelite continued the deception until he was 
quite exhausted, when his many roaring followera 
rilowed Mm to sit^owu and recover his wind. The 
row was then kept op by a very athletic man, who 
was at last overpowered by constables, and carried 
off to Bow-street. On the thirty-fifth night, the 
Pitites were still more frolicsome. The row, as for 
some t&e back, came to its height at the hour of 
half-price, when the theatre usually filled to over¬ 
flowing. The 0. P.’s commenced eperations' by 
clearing the c^tre of the pit; and wlien sufficient 
room had been thus obtained, they practised feats 
of li^ity. One man actually made a sliding Imp 
over six seats. When tired of this display, they 
exMbited several wngle-stick matches, in the gla- 
diatoriM style. A new donee was also performed 
by the “ extra corps de ballet,” to the tune of 
0. P. A violent stamp with the right foot was# 
accompanied with the exclamation O, while ^ left 
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beat tlie ben^ieB to tlie oonnd xi$ P. During this 
heavy fandango, the house absolutely shook. The 
Pititee also round out the knaek of reiterating 0. P. 
in unison, the effect of which upon tbo ears was 
tremendous. 

All ffiis while Bie question was exciting as much 
agitation wiffiout the w'alls of the tlieatre as within 
them. The newspapers ranged themselves on va¬ 
rious sides, and were daily tilled with letters and 
pasquinades, on one side or other. TIfe coffee¬ 
houses were crowded with disputants on the subject, 
and the manufacturers and shopkeepers took advan¬ 
tage of the affair to vend all sorts of articles marked 
with the cabalistic letters. The sense of the public 
was against the theatrical people, botli among the 
upper and lower classes. Resectable professional 
men did not disdain to deck themselves with tlie 
U. P. symbols, and appear in tihe theatre with them, 
while ladiies of rank and character countenanced 
the same cause,. Mr. Cliff'ird|, the barrister, ap¬ 
peared with an 0. P. hat on the 31 st of October, 
and being taken into cnsto^Iy, entered a suit against 
Mr. Brandon, tlie box.-keeper, for illegal imprison¬ 
ment. 

“ On the forty-first night,” says the 0. P. histo¬ 
rian,*'the row commenced in the third act of'Speed 
the Plough,’ and, at half-price, increased to the 
usual pitch. After much pushing and bustling, the 
Pitites opened their 1^11 with the 0. P. dance. 
Wrestling and broad-sword play were practiscyl in 
the bighrat style. During the scene of confusion, 
a party of constables sallied forth with the intent of 
securing a few of the gladiators and dancers. The 
conflict was severe, bnt the O. P.’s soSn cleared the 
field.” A Mr. Cowham, however, was seriously 
injured by a baton-sfruke, and was carried out 
amid the lamentations of all. On the foi-ty-second 
night, as they had frequently done before, the 
0. p.’s directed their outcries against the private 
boxes, and, by their language, speedily caused a 
few ladles present in them to retire. The fifty- 
eighth ni^t was an era in the stritggle, as on that 
day, to the indescribable gratification of the O. P.’s, 
Mr. Clifford gained his suit, with 51. damages, against 
Brandon the box-keeper. New vigour seemed to 
be inspired into Ihe 0. P.’s by this event. On the 
fifty-ninth night, two persons in the pit appeared 
in white niglitoaps, and one of them exhibited a 
large 0. P. cut out of pasteboidd. The O he put 
ro^ his neek^ and Irold up the P in the most 
oomie manner. The otlier knight of the white cap 
entertained himself by cracking a whip, and blow¬ 
ing a whistle in the handle. These gentlmnen made 
their appearance ne^t night similar style, and 
were cheered on their entrance; an honour which 
made them as proud as vtotors at the Olympic 
a^ea. On the sixty-third night, the Duke of 
Glouceater appeared in the theatre, and ww loudly 
cheered. He uM, besides, faifour^ with a sonor- 
oua chant ef **4904 Save the Kmg,” and with a 
rigorous BpeeiDg^ of O. P. dancing. On ftiis night, 
a perapn wHhntxftMCsdeus &lBe nose, exceeding 
Biat described bySIffifiteith^^aB, and a monstrous 
coinueOor’s wig, expfted mni^Ihaghter. He occa- 
sionrili jn^ted a white ni^btoap, and heightened 
the effM of Ibia appeaiaace.^ thecool gravity with 
whiqhlihb talked to a eompaaioii vriio w<hk a red 
effk immd bis head. A desperate but 

attempt .!itaa made by the to seize 
the gentlenpui afth (be nose. They carried off 


some persons, however, to Bow-street, as indeed 
they md almost every night On the six^-fourth 
night, the expression of Job Thomberry, in John 
Bull, that "ho would stay till the roof feU cm him,” 
was paraphrased by the 0. P.’s, who roared that 
they would stay still the roof fell for O. P. Then 
the frolicsome mob set to work to prove the endur¬ 
ance of their spirit Sham boxing-matches, among 
other entertainments, were got up, whirii usually 
terminated in a mutual horse-laugh from the com¬ 
batants, to the no small amazement of the unin¬ 
itiated part of the company. 

The spirit of the O. P.’s was still unabated; but 
obstinate as the proprietors had been, their patience 
wtia at length worn out. On the announcement of 
a dinner of the 0. P.’s to be held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Mr. Kembie expressed a wish to 
the chairman, Mr. Clifford, to appear with conci¬ 
liatory proposals. Ibis overture was cordially re¬ 
ceived. On ihe sixty-sixth night, thp 14th of Decem¬ 
ber, a number of 0. P.’s arrived at tlie theatre, and 
announced to the audience that Mr. Kemble had 
jvfit entered into a capitulation at the Crown'and 
Anchor, on whicli the cries for Kemble became 
loud and long. At length the great actor repeated 
on the stage his proposals for peace. The private 
boxes were to be resto^^ed to the public, the pit to 
return to its old price, all legal prosecutions were 
to be stopped; but tlie boxes were to continue at 
the advanced price. The majority of the audience 
j were so far satisfied, but there was a general cry 
for the dismissal of Brandon tlie box-keeper. This 
consummation of the wishes of the house was nut 
attained till the succeeding night, when Mr. Kem¬ 
ble, after an interval of sixty-iive nights, re-ap- 
pearod as a performer in the comedy of the Wheel 
of Fortune. On this sixty-seventh night <rf the 
0. P. row, the house was excessively crowded. As 
if to give solemnity to the occasion, the audience 
called for God Save the King, and joined in it with 
heart and spirit -Kemble was received with geneial 
applause, which became universal when he an¬ 
nounced, with other apologetic remarks, that Bran¬ 
don had resigned. Then pucards were seen waving 
in the air, with the insoription, “ We are satisfied,” 
and thus closed one of the most curious scenes of 
excitement tliat has ever been witnessed in any 
country or age. 

As Mr. Kemblo was but one of a numerous body 
of proprietors, it was perhaps unfair in the publie 
to concentrate their indignation upon his head; yet, 
from his infljiiential position, and a known spice of 
haughty pride in his otherwise amiable character, 
it seems not im^feobable that he swayed (lie coun¬ 
sels of the proprietors. * From ibis pwiod Kemble 
enjoyed for a series of yean &iinto:^pted popula¬ 
rity and well merited fortune, as pyiqirietor, ma¬ 
nager, and principa^actor. July 23,1317) he took 
leave of the stage. The event was honoured with 
a puhiie dinner, at which a valuable pieoe of plate 
was presented to him as a public testimony of the 
high sense entertained of hu merits, by the friends 
and admirers of tiie drama. Soon after he visited 
the continent, and died at Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
February 28,1817- John Kemble, (hough univer¬ 
sally reg^ed as a highly gifted and most acoom- 
plisbed actor, was not eminent for versatility. His 
genius was limited to a particular style, hut in that 
he excelled. His favourite parts, sudi as Cato, 
CariolanuB, Brutus, Hamlet, Cudiual Wolsey, 
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Jacques, PenruJdook, and the Stranger, enable ua 
to judge widiout difficulty of the gennal aatun and 
effect of his powers. In ofaaractora that afforded 
room for die display of measured dignity «id pro¬ 
found thou^^ he was most impreesive, indeed 
nutchless. For these nature fitted him adnuzably in 
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every respect, in port and voice, in tread and into¬ 
nation. He was thus the very opposite to his sreat 
successor Kean; the one ranked at the*head of the 
reflective, and ^e other of tlie impressive sdiool of 
pmnonation; an4 they were respectively prefer^ 
according to the different tastes of their admirers. 


t 


• WILLIAM 

Amongst the number of those who have distin¬ 
guished themselves by the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, an honourable rank is due to 
William Gifford, the founder, and for many years 
editor, of the Quarterly Review. As Mr. Gifford 
felt an honest pride in making the worid acquainted 
during hb lifetime with hb humble origin, and the 
many ad verso circumstanoesthrough which he forced 
bis may to literary eminence, we have thebi'stgna- 
Ibntee for the interest which his career naturuUy 
excites. He was bom at Ashburton in Devonshire 
iu IJdfi. Hb family had been respectable, and 
even wealthy, but was then extremely poor, and 
ill-conditioned. His fatheib profligate, ran 

away to sea soon after he was married, s^nt nine 
yoars as a common sailor on board a uian-of-war, 
returned home with 100/. prize money; tried to 
establish himself iu business, as a glazier, but died 
with a broken-down constitution in a few years. 
Two sons and bis widow survived him, but she 
followed her husband to the grave in about twolve- 
raonths. “ 1 was not quite thirteen,” says her son, 
“ when tbb happened ; my little brotlier was Isardly 
two; and we liad not a robtion or a friend in the 
world.” 

Hb brother was now sent to the workhouse, and 
he was himself taken home to the house of his god¬ 
father, who bad seized upon whatever his mother 
had left, under the pretence of repaying himself 
for money which he had advanced to her. By this 
person, WilUara, who had before learned reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic, was sent again to 
school, for about three months, and then taken 
home, with a view to employment as a plougiiboy. 
An injury, however, received some years before uu 
hb breast, unfitted him fur tliat species of labour, 
and it was next resolved that he should be sent out 
to Newfoundland, to assist in a btorehouso. But 
the person who had agreed to fit bin out, found 
him “ too small,” and thb scheme also had to be 
abandoned. “ My godfather,” says he, “ had now 
humbler views for me, and 1 liad little heart to 
resist any thing. He proposed to send roe on board 
one of the Torbay fishing-boate; I ventured, how¬ 
ever, to remonstrate against this, and tho matter 
was compromised by my consenting to go on board 
a coaster. A coaster was speedily found for me at 
Brixham, and thither I went when little more than 
thirteen.” 

In thb vessel he renuuned for nearly a twelve¬ 
month. " It will be easily conceived,” he remarks, 
"tiiat my life was a life of hardship. 1 was not 
only ‘a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,’ but 
also in the cabin, w!i^ every monbl office fell to 
my lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I 
can Safely say it was not so muiffi on account of thb, 
as of my being precluded fram all possibility of 
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reading; as my master didT not possess, nor do 1 
recollect seeing during the whole time of my abode 
with him, a single book of any description except 
die * Coasting Pilot.’ ” 

While in this humble situation, however, and 
seeming to himself almost an outcast from the 
world, bo was not altogetlier forgotten. He had 
broken off all connection with Ashburton, where 
hb god&ther lived ; but “tho women of Brixham,” 
says ho, “ who travelled to Ashburton twice a-week 
with fish, and who iiad known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running aliout the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trousers.” They 
often mentioned him to their acquaintances at 
Ashburton ; and the tale excited so much cora- 
mi^ration in the place, that hb godfather at last 
found himself obliged 'to send for him home. At 
thb time he wanted some nftnitbs of fourteen. He 
proceeds with hb own story as fi hows :— 

“ After the holidays, I returned to my darling 
pursuit—oritfimetic: my progress was now so rapid, 
that ill a few months 1 was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my master (Mr. E. 
Fnrluiig) ou any extraordiniiry emergency, As he 
usually gave me a Uiile on tliesooccasious, it raised 
a tliought in me tli it by engaging with him ss a 
regular assistant, and undertaking the mstruotiuii 
of a few evening scholars, 1 might with a little 
additional aid, be enabled to support myself. God 
knows, my id< as of support at llitM time were of no 
very extravagant nature. 1 had, besides, another 
object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdun (my Hist 
mastin') was now gi-own old and iufinu ; it seemed 
unlikely that he should hold out above three or 
four years; and I fondly flattered myself, that uot- 
withsuinding my youth, I might possibly be ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him. 1 was in my flftecnlli 
year when 1 built these castles; a storm, however, 
was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, 
and swept them all away. 

“ On meiitiuufaigtny little plan to Carlile, he treat¬ 
ed it with the ntmost oontempt; and told me, in Ids 
turn, that, as I had learned enough, and more tlian 
enough, at school, he must be cotisidered us having 
fairly discharged hb duty (so, indeed, ho bad); he 
add^, that ho had been negotiating with his cousin, 
a shoemaker of Bcmierespeetability, who had liberal ly 
agreed to take me without a f'to as an apprentice. 

1 was so shocked at thb iutelhgence, tliat 1 did not 
remonstrate, but went in sullenness and silence to 
my new master, to whom 1 was soon after botmd, 
till I should attain the age of twenty-one.” 

Up to thb period, the only hooks he liad pe¬ 
rused, besides the Bible, with which he was well 
acquainted, were “a black tetter romanac, called 
I Parbmos and Parisinenes,” a few old magazine^ < 
I and tlio “ Imitation of Thomas k Kempis,” “ .4s f 
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bated my new p^esrion,” he contumee, ** with 
perfect Mtred, 1 made no progrefw in it, and was 
oonse(inentry' llRle regarded in tne family, of which 
1 au^ by degrees into the common drudge i this 
did not nuMsh disquiet me, for my.spirits «ow 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resigh my 
hope of cate' day suceeraing to Mr. Hu^ Smerdon, 
and therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study at every interm of leisure. Thee^ intervals 
were not very frequent; and when the use 1 made of 
them was found out, they were rendered still less 
so. I could not guess the motives for diis at first; 
but at Umgth 1 discoverdd that my master destined 
his youngest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

"I possessed at tliia time but one book in the 
world : it was a treatise on algebra, given to me 
by a young woman who had found it in a lodging- 
house. 1 considered it as a foeamire; but it was a 
treasurf-locked pp: for it sumtqsed the reader to 
be well acquaidted with simwe eq&tions, and I 
knew nothing ot the matter. My master’s son had 
purohased Fenning’s Introduction: this was pre¬ 
cisely what I wanted—but he carefully concealed 
it from me, and I was indebted to chance alone 
for stumbling upon his hiding-place. 1 sat up for 
the greatest part of several nights successively, 
aud, before he suspected ttiat his treatise was dis- 
ooverv.'d, bad completely mastered it. I could now 
enter upon my own, asd that carried me pretty far 
into the science. This wna not done without«difli- 
cuity. I had not a fortliing on earth, nor a friend 
to give me one; pen, ink, and paper, therefore (in 
despite of tlie flipjmnt remark of Lord Orford), 
wore for the most part as coinpleftly out of my 
reach as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, 
a resource; but the utmost caution and secrecy 
were necessary in applying to it. 1 beat out pieces 
of leather as smooth as possible, and wrote my pro¬ 
blems on them with a blunted awl; for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and 1 could multiply and 
divide by it to a ^at extent.” . 

Unfovourable ^ study as this situation was, the 
eager applicant shcceeded in triumphing over its 
disadvantages, contriving to write and calculate 
even withmit paper, pen, or ink, by the aid of a 
piece of leather and a blunted awl. At last, how¬ 
ever, his extreme penury was somewhat mitigated. 
He haA scarcely, he tells us, known poetiy even by 
iHune, when some verses, compdsed by one of his 
acquaintances, tmnpted him to try what he could 
do in the same way. Successive litUe incidents 
inspired his humble muse, he produced several 
compositions, till he had got ti^thor about a dozen 
of them, and “certainly,” aoys he, “nothing on 
jearth was ever so deplorablebat such as they 
Were, tfaqy caused him to be noUced, and he began 
at last tq be seiUetiines mriied to repeat ^em to 
o^crdh-cles. , 

“ The repetitmoB M which I speak,” he continues, 

“ were always attended with applause, and some¬ 
times with nyoUin mete substantial; little onllec- 
tions were now aa^ then m^e, and I have received 
sixpence in all ovwiitg* To Mie who had long lived 
in the absolute want of mdtiey, such a resource 
seemed a Paruvian mine i I foinkAied myarif by 
degrees wiBi paper, fte,, and, what was of more 
im^tsnee, with books of geometsy and of the 
higMr branches algebra, whi^ I cautiously 

tCcmcealSd. Poe^, even at tbia. ^ne, was no 

amusement hf. tiwas subservisnt to ether 
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purposes; and I only had recoune to it when I 
wanted money for my mathematical pursuits.” 

But even mie rasonree was so<m tuen from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-maJting, was 
so incensed both at what he deemed the idleness 
of the occupation, and e^ecially at some satirical 
allusions to hhuBrif, or his customers, upon which 
the young poet had unwisely ventured, that he 
eeiz^ upon and carried away all hie hooks and 
papers, and even prohibited him in the strictest 
nft^er from ever agaip repeating a line of his 
compositions. This severe stroke was followed by 
anouer, which reduced him to utter despair. The 
master of the free school, to whom he bad never 
fesigned the hope of sneoeeding, died, and another 
person was appointed to the situation, not much 
older than Gifford, and who, he says, was certainly 
not ao well qualified for it as himself, “ I look 
back,” he proceeds, “ on that port of my life which 
immediately followed this event*with little satis¬ 
faction; it was a period of gloom and savage unso- 
dabUity; by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal 
torpor; or, if roused into activity by the spirit dl 
youth, wasted tlie exertion in splenetic and vexa¬ 
tions tricks, which alienated the few aeqaaintanoeB 
which compassion had yet left me.” 

He smnt nearly sig years in this way, before 
a deciacd prospect of deliverance opened upon 
him. “ In this humble and obscure state,” says 
he, “ poor beyond the common lot, yet flattering 
my ambition with day dreams which pei-haps would 
never have been reaused, I was found, in the twen¬ 
tieth year of my age, by Mr. William Cookesley, a 
name never to be prononneed by me without vene¬ 
ration. The lamented doggrel which I have already 
mentioned, and which had passed from mouth to 
mouth among people of my own degree, had by 
some accident or other reached his ear, and given 
him a curiosity to inquire after the author.” Mr. 
Cookesley was a surgeon, and not rich, but having 
learnt Gifi’ord’s history from himself, he became so 
much interested in his favour, tiiat he determined 
to rescue him from his misery. “ The plan,” 
says Gifford, “ that occurred to him was naturally 
that which bad so often suggested itself to me 
There were, indeed, several obstacles to be over¬ 
come. My handwriting was bad, and my language 
very incorrect; but nothing could slacken the zeal 
of this exceiieut man. Be procured a few of my 
poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them amongst 
bis friends uid acquaintance, and, when my name 
was becomewmewbat familiar to them, set on foot 
a subscription fjr my relief. I still preserve Ae 
original paper; its titl^was not very magnificent, 
though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of 
my heart It ran thus; ' A subsi^tion for pur¬ 
chasing the remaqider of the time of William 
Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself 
in writing and English grammar.’ -Few contributed 
more than five shillings, and none went beyond ten 
and sixpence; enough, however, was colfocted to 
tree me from my i^prenticeehip, and to maintain 
me for a fow months, during which I assiduouriy 
attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon.” 

The difficulties of tite poor scholar were now 
over, for his patrons were so much {deased with 
the prioress he made daring tltis short period, tiiat, 
upon its exfHration, they renewed their bounty, 
and itmitttained him at school for another year. 
“ Sueffi liberality,” he remarks, “ was nut lost upon 
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me; I grew anxious to miJce the beat return in 
my power, and I ledoutded my diligoiee. Now 
that I am sunk into indolence, 1 look ba(& with 
some degree of aceptioism to the eaertiona of tihat 
period.” In two years and two tbontlis frmn what 
he calls the day of his emancipation, he pro¬ 
nounced by his master to be fit for the univennty; 
and the place of BiWe reader having been obtained 
for him by Mr. Cookesley’s exertrons at Exeter j 
College, Oxford, lie was entei^, that gmitieman 
underlying to provide Ac additional means neces¬ 
sary to enable him to live till he should take his 


While thus fortunately placed ho began a ti-sns- 
lation of “ Juvenal,” but having had the misfurtdtie 
to lose Ilia excellent friend Mr. Cookesley, the un¬ 
dertaking was suspended. A fortunate incident 
soon after introduced him to Earl Grosvenor, who, 
struck with his history and character, took him 
into bis family^ and sent him to travel upon the 
Continent with his eldest son. Lord Belgrave. 
Uppn his return to England he obtained a pen¬ 
sion from Lord Grosvenor, settled in London, %nd 
devoting himsblf to literature, soon acquired re¬ 
spect and reputation. In 1791 he pablished “ The 
Baviiwl,” and in 1794 “The Mmviad,” two satires, 
the one against the prevaUing state of poetry, and 
the other against that of the drama. These works, 
though violent in tone, and coarse in expression, 
were nevertheless ably and powerfully written, and 
produced a considerable sensation. In 1797 he 
began to edit the Anti-Jacobin Newspaper, and 
having a quarrel in tiiat capacity with Dr. Wolcot, 
published his “Epistle to Peter Pindar.” Histrans- 
lation of “Juvenal,” interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Cookesley, and delayed by various other eii- 
gugeraents, appeared in 1802, and proved the most 
creditable of his works. Re next appeared in print 
as the editor of the plays of Massinger, with notes 
and a biography; an undertaking, followed in after 
years by similar editions of Ben Jenson, Ford, and 
Shirley. In 1809 he projected the “Quarterly 
Review,” and being installed editor, acquired a 
station and influence in the literature of the day 
which had not been enjoyed by any other indivi¬ 
dual since the time of Johnson. Being unmarried, i 
and possessed of some profitable situations under 
Government, such as the paymasterslnp of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, worth 300L a-year, and 
a oomptrollership of the lottery, worth 60(W. a^year, 
his means were affluent, and his mode of life re- 


Poets* Comer, at the instance of his particular 
friend, Dean Ireland. The romantic circumstances 
of his rise as a*liteiury man, and his high porition 
as the din^nser of fame for a series of years in 
tile leading and most influential periodical of his 
own party, tiie severity of his satire, and tiio vehe. 
mence of his political prejudices, rendered Gifford’s 
name formidable, and his reputation high while ho 
lived. But at present all ephemeral aads to popu¬ 
larity are in his case unavailing: ho is judged by 
his works only, and an opfbion seems to be grow- 
ing up, that he was overrated both as an original 
author and a critic. A l|te writer observe^ fairly 
enough, “We must say we think far too much 
leniency has been shown to his virulence and 
violence of feeling and expression. Wluether this 
has arisen lirom forbearance or terror, it may be 
difficult to decide. Gifford exercised, in his life, 
a very strong and undue influence in the literary 
world; and having acquired the character of a 
satirist, he seemed determined to maintain it by a 
more than usual asperity and ferocity. Uis situation 
as editor of the ‘Quarterly,’ gave him a strong 
position ; and one portion of literary men ap¬ 
peared to have adliered to him from terror, whilst 
another were persecuted obscurity. It seems 
to be high time that his chamctc'' and taleiif should 
be duly estimated. Of kis original works, none 
seem to have a bold on the ; at least, if we 
may jndge by a very excellent test, namely, the 
demand tfadre is fur them. They have not been 
reprinted for many years. Surely as a commen¬ 
tator, be has been very muck overrated, and he 
has justly been aoeused of sacrificing truth to tiio 
nuiiiitenance of his own virulent prejudices. Ue 
had all the acerbity attributed to Dr. Johnson, but 
tliere is no life in four volumes to prove him the 
wit and the philanthropist, lie struck such terror 
into litt niry men, that even now there seems to be 
a heBitation .n speaking of him as be deserves. 
That he had talente, none can deny; but that his 
statements are not to be impugned, and bis judg¬ 
ments reversed, is absurd to assert. Perhaps no 
man ever wrote so much witli so mueb talent, and 
yet left so little that is worth presci-ving. Let us 
get rid of the bugbear of bis name, and the terror 
of his memory.” 


SIR T. S. RAFFLES. 


A MTONO figure, with a mild expression of chnrac- 
tar, uid a thoughtful attitude, exoellently con¬ 
ceived aud natur^ly executed by Sir F. Chanirey, 
has been placed against the wall of tiie ehoir in the 
north aisle, to the memory of Sir T, S. Raffles, with 
the foUowkig macription:— 

To the Memory of 

Sib Tbohas SxaiiroBO Raffibs, LL.D- F.B.S. 

Lientenant-goveruor of Java, 

And Firat Preaident of the Zoedogioal Society, 
Bom 1781, Died 1826. 


Selected at an early age to conduct the Government 
. of the British Conquasts in the Indian Ocean, 

By Wisdom, Vigour, and Philanthropy, 

He ntised Java to Happiness and Prosperity, 
Unknown under former rulers. 

After the surrender of tbat island to the Dutch, 
And during his govmnment of Sumatra, 

He founded an Emporium at Singapore; ^ 

Where, establisliiug Fi-eedom of Person aa the ' 
Rtaht of the Soil, 

And Freedom of ^mde as the Right of the Port^ 
He secured to the British Flag 
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The maritime superiority of Uie Eistem Seas. 

Ardently attache to Science, 

He laboured ■succc^ully to add to the knowledge, 

And enrich the Museums of his native land. 

Xn promoting the welfare of the People committed 
to his charge, * 

He sought the good of his country, and the 
glory of God, 

Aroon^ the many Einglisbrnen who have distin¬ 
guished uiemselves by rising from humble circum¬ 
stances to the highest honours, there is scarcely 
one who presents a caregr more interesting, or 
whose character appenm more uniformly amiable, 
or the example of whose success is more worthy 
of praise and imitation, than the subject of this 
sketch. He was the soS of Benjamin Raffles, a 
Captain in the West India trade, and was bom at 
sea in th^ sliin Anne, of London, off Port Moraiit, 
in Jamaica, July <6, 1781. Emm Drv Anderson’s 
school at ilaminersmith, whtire his father had 
placed him to be educated, be was removed at the 
age of fourteen to the India House, and there 
became an extra clerk in the secretary’s office. 
Tile anecdotes preserved of him at that period aie 
inciting. His parents were poor and in difficultios, 
and he laid all his eaniings in bis mother’s lap. 
He was much attached fnaii his youth to the study 
of natural liistury, and ^ly evinced the talent {pr 
acquiriiig languages, wtiimi afterwards assisted so 
materidHy in advanciugyiis fortunes. Happily %r 
him, his character and cqtabilities were noticed and 
appreciated by his employers. He was rapidly ad¬ 
vanced over Uie heads of several seniors, m conse¬ 
quence of his superior diligence and attainments, 
and in 1805, when only twenty-four years of age, 
was sent out ns assistant secretary to the new 
government of Pulo Penang, now the Prince of 
Wales’s Islaud, in tlie Straits of Malacca. It 
is mentioned as a proof of the quick and active 
nature of his abilities, that in his passage out he 
made himself master of the Malay language, and 
gained an intimate, knowledge of the history and 
statistics of thj British possessions in the east. 
How creditable this prompt assiduity was to him¬ 
self, and how useful to Uio expedition, appeared 
as soon as the pbicc of destination was reached, 
when it was first discovered that he only was capa¬ 
ble of conducting the necessary .intercourse with 
the natives. The post of interpreter to the go- 
veniment was therefore necessarily created for 
him; and in the following yeai; he rose to that of 
chief secretary. An alarming illness, brought on 
by the insalubrity o/ tire cUmitie, now attacked 
hlin, And he was compelled leave the colony; 
but h» letters, full of vMuable information and ori¬ 
ginal conceptions of striking merit, had been shown 
to Lord Minto, tiie Govemor-gentaml, by his friend 
John Leyden, tite celebrated eastern traveller. He 
was invited to visit Calcutta, was received with at¬ 
tention and eneoit^^ggement, and having suggested 
and cfmducted an etiuiediti<m to Java, which proved 
completely suceessfiu, be wtMi tnade lienteuant-go- 
vemor of tiiat island add its dependencies; Lord 
Mintb btmotirably onnonnciing that the appointment 
could ndt be withheld from him who liad won it. 
Of the admirable manner in wbkh this young man, 
BO late a humbk clerk in one of the obscure offices of 
the East Indu^ Honse^in Leadeidtail-atreet, now eon- 
uuctedthegoyeimnt^toiAe exteusiye dependency 


Ire Itad added to tiie British dominions; of thesfciU,. 
humanity, and wisdom he di^layed in effecting 
benefictu changes, in bettering the wretched cou- 
i dition of tire people, in promoting educatipn, patting 
I down skvery, in quelling insmreetione, and bring¬ 
ing tile ample resources of the country into profit¬ 
able channels, a minute account is preserved in his 
Memoirs, which cannot be too attentively studied 
by the politician and the philanthropist. One fiict 
alone proves the prosperity of his administcatimi 
in sitstrikmg manner. He raised the revenue of the 
colony from four to thirty Inillions sterling a-year, 
and this was done, not by insisting upon the old 
principles of eastern policy, not by preserving and 
tigiitening monopolies and class interests, but by 
inviting tiie industry of the whole community into 
general action, and fairly distributing tire-means of 
improvement amongst titem all. It is melancholy 
to reflect that these wise labours were ail thrown 
away. Java was restored to tiieJDutch in 1816, 
and very soon after fell back into its former condi¬ 
tion of disorder, distress, and discontent. 

The governor-general, foreseeing that Raftes* 
WI& about to lose liis appointment by the cession 
of the island, made him Governor of Bencoolcn; 
but the death of his wife, and the infirm state of 
Itis health, induced him to visit England in 1816. 
He brought with him In extensive collection of 
the productions and curiosities, natural and arti¬ 
ficial, of the Eastern Archipelago. In 1817 he 
added conmderably to his reputation, by pubMting 
an excellent history of Java, in 2 vols. 4 to. He 
now married a second time, and having received 
the honour of knighthood from the Prince Regent, 
set sail for Beucoulen towards the end of the same 
year. The seat of his government was, in his own 
words, “ the most wretched place I ever beheld. 1 
cannot convey to you an adequate idea of the state 
of rum and dilapidation which surrounds me. What 
witii natural impediments, bad government, and 
the awful visitations of Providence, which we have 
recently experienced in repeated eartliquakes, we 
have scarcely a dwelling in which to lay our heads, 
or wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of nature I 
The roads are impassable: tire highways in the 
town are overrun with rank grass; the govern¬ 
ment-house a den of ravenous dogs and polecats.” 
In addition to this, he found the people idle, disso¬ 
lute, and depraved. 

Notiting ^teired by all this, Raffles continued 
unweariedly the excellent labour of reforming a 
fallen people., His first public act was the emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves. After an interval of five years, 
the conntry, which at tire period of his arrival was 
a howling desert, and tli^inhqbitauts, who were so 
ignorant that they were in tiie nabit gf praying on 
their knees to tigers, and of making offerings to 
them of rice and fruits, that th^ might do no in- 
juiy,.were wholly changed. Sir Thomas’s first step, 
in o^er to overcome the people’s aversion to leave 
the precincts of Fort Mai'lborough (the name of 
the residency), liad been to penetrate into the 
desert, as it may be called, for twelve miles, and 
there to build a house. At the end of five years, 
the whole intermediate-space was chequered with 
villas, and covered with plantations. A hundred 
thousand nutmeg-trees ddighted the senses with 
their pecitiiar charms of flower and odour. I^e cul- 
tivaticHi of pepper having been declared free, every 
maa,.buwevcr poor, Iwd hie plot. The native chiefs 
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had fomierly been excluded from Eurojmn society; 
ttow the governor’s house was rarely withcmt some 
of them, and they looked np to him as a father and 
friend. War to the knife Im been d^lared against 
the tigers, and the country might almost have been 
rambled over now by a child. A 'worked 
constantly under the management of persons who 
could pnnt both the Roman and native characters, 

. and a system of schools had been established for 
educating tlie whole population. A native college 
also was instituted fur |he higher branches. *10 
short, the changes aimmt surpassed belief, and 
their effect upon the well-being, not only of tiie 
generation which witnessed them, but of their de¬ 
scendants, are incalculable. 

Full employment as the evolution of these im- 
provement-i may seem calculated to have given 
him, Sir Thomas Raffles was at the same time 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of othw objects, 
not less worthy of admiration. He was indefatiga¬ 
ble, particularly in the cause of natural histor;^, and 
was engaged in preparing a splendid collection of 
•IwcSnenB, both of the animal and vegetable crea¬ 
tion. On this subject he thus writes;—" The lower 
part of our house at this moment is more like the 
luendgdrie at Exeter Change, than the residence of 
a gentleman. Fish, flesh, aij,d fowl, alike contribute 
to the collection; and above stairs, the rooms are 
variously ornamented with branches and flowers, 
rendering them so many arbours. There are no 
less than five draftsmen constantly employed, and 
with ail our diligence we can hardly keep pace with 
the new acquisiiioim which are daily made.” In 
another letter he speaks of the colony“ Popula¬ 
tion and industry are increasing; the inland mer¬ 
chants begin to bring down the gold and cassia 
from the interior, and a stranger would hardly 
know the place again. We have a delightful gar¬ 
den here, and so many living pots, tame and wild, 
monkeys, dogs, birds, &c., tiiat we have a perfect 
animal kingdom udthin our own walls.” Sir Tho¬ 
mas’s letters at this period contain many touching 
sketches of domestic felicity. He had four chil¬ 
dren, two buys aud two girls, who were remarkable 
for beauty and amiability. One passage from Laily 
Raffles’ Memoir tells how—“ The consciousness off* 
being beloved is a delightful, happy feeling, aud 
.Sir Stamford acknowledged with thankfulness at 
this time that every wish of his heart was gi-atifiod. 
Uninterrupted health had prevailed in his family, 
his children were his pride and delight, and they 
had already imbibed from him thotu! testes it was 
his pleasure to cultivate. This will nut bo wondered 
at, even at their early age, when R is added that 
two young tigers and a beaf were for some time in 
tlie children’s apprtmente, under the charge of their 
attendant, without being eonffued in ca^; and it 
was rather a curious scene to set the children, the 
bear, the tigers, a blue mountain-bird, and a favou¬ 
rite cat, all playing together, the parrot’s beak being 
I ho only object of awe to the party.” And yet, 
notwithstanding alt this, he seems to have had a 
melanclioly presentiment of the future. “Amid 
these nnmerouB sources of enjoyment, however, Sir 
Thomiis never forgot that the scene was too bright 
to continue unclouded, and often gently waraed the 
editor (Lady R.) not to expect to retain all the 
blessings Cted in his boimty had heaped upon 
them at tills time, but to feel that such happiness, 
once enjoyed, ought to shed a bright ray over the 


future, however dark and trying it might be¬ 
come.” , 

The grasping spirit of the Dutch, after regdning 
their colonies, had alwajv been observe by Baffles, 
and the prosperity of the British commerce in the 
Asiatic isles appearing to be every day becoming 
more precarious, he represented to the East India 
Company the policy of some counteracting mea¬ 
sures. J^rd Hastiogs took the same view of the 
matter, and Governor Raffles was authorised to 
found a new colony. The spot he selected for this 
purpose was Singapore, at the mouth of the Straits 
of Malacca. How well die •site was chosen, and 
how able were the arrangements entered into, may 
be coaceived from the fact, that during the two 
years and a half that followed its founwtion, the 
tonnage b the harbour amounted to 161,000 tons, 
and the estimated imports and exports to 2,000,OOW. 
sterling. Sir Thomas framed for the color^ a code 
of laws, and in person established the settlement im 
the Arm basis of freedom and equal rights. Having 
accomplished this, he returned to his home at Bcn- 
cooleu. There, however, he did not long remain, 
for that possession also was surrendered to the 
Dutch. Raffles paid his last visit to Sbgapore in 
1823, where he founded and liberally endowed a 
college, and revisited liis family, worn out with 
labour, and broken dov-m in health. He found his 
wififand family equally eiukllig under the peraioious 
influence of the climate ; and heavy wore tlie mis¬ 
fortunes about to visit him.* One boy, the eldest, 
his father’s hope, fell first a victim to the climate, 
and while the parents struggled to bear up under 
the loss, anotifer and another perished. One child 
only was now loft to them, and bent to the very 
cartli by sickness and afflictiun, Sir Thomas resolved 
at once to embark for England. But his sufferings 
were far from temunated. On the 4th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1824, he took ins passage in the sliip Fame, 
declaring that the moment of his leaving the shores 
of Sumatra was one of his happiest days. On the 
night followbg. the ship took fire, and witli great 
difficulty the passengers reached in boats the ^ore 
which they bud left. Every thing on board was 
lost, though no one perished. 'ITie loss to Sb 
Thomas was incalculable and irremediable. All 
lus hotes and observations, his memoirs and collec¬ 
tions, his histories of Sumatra, of Borneo, and bs 
own administrations, his maps and drawings, filling 
altogether 122 cases, were irrecoverably lost. 

The manner m which Raffles bore np against 
this heavy blow was admirable. The private pro¬ 
perty thus swept away for ever was valued at 
30,0001., but he neither lamented nor murmured. 
He employed the interval that took place before he 
again emWked, in forming a new collection of 
the natural proffuctions of the place, which he 
afterwar^i^reBented to the Zoological Society, and 
reaching England in safety, retired to a small 
estate at Henley, with a constitution so shattered 
by foreign toil and climate, that he ifted at the wly 
age iff forty-five, in July, 1826. No second opinbu 
appears to have been expressed or entertained of 
his character and conduct. He was one of tiie 
wisest and best men of his age; humane, liberal, 
and improving, he was capable of executing all ho 
projected, and realised, in every situation in which 
he was placed, a greats amount of practical good 
than he could peimaps have anticipated himself, or i 
than any other man could liave pi^uced. 
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. GEORGE 

Tbb BtAtne of C&tming, by Chsntrey, a natoral, 
meefiol, and impmsive work of art, erectod by 
bia Mends and admirers, stands close by,his grave 
in the North Transept. 

Geoim Canning was bom April 11, 1770. His 
ikther, Btiatfbrd Canning, was the eldest son of an 
estated gentleman, ];peiBing at Garvagh, In the 
Comity of Londonderry, who coming to London to 
eat his law terms, fell in love with an actress, and 
displeasing his family that imprudent connexion, 
abudoned his profession, and set up as a wine- 
merchant. In this business he &i1ed, and exactly 
twelve Aonths after the birth of the ^bject of this 
sketch, died, oppressed with |K>verty and vexation. 
From this state of obscurity aim diStreas, the orphan 
was rescued by the liberality of his uncle, Mr. Paul 
Canning,who undertook to give him asuitable educa¬ 
tion. At Eton, to which he was sent in due oou'we, 
be gave early proofs of superior talent, proofs which 
were developed with still greater copiousness and 
force at ChrUt Church College, Oxford, which he 
entered in his eighteenth year. The lively and 
acute character of his Cnind, his sparkling wlt*and 
mignant stwcasm, were felt and appredated both at 
Eton and Oxford, w%ere acquirhig a first rate 
reputation as an elegant bnt not a learned scholar, 
on aeeonmliahed but not a profound gening he 
carried off several prizes. In 1786,* before he had 
completed his uxteenth year, he berame an author, 
projecting, with some of his adiooifellows, the Mi* 
crocoRra,” a periodical work of some merit, to wfaidi 
he contribntra several papers, smart and lively, but, 
as was to be expected, juvenile in their tone and 
character. 

At Oxford, Mr. Canning becamo acquainted with 
Mr. Jenkinson, altetwarda Lord Liverpool, in whose 
administration he’sustained so conspicuous a part, 
and whom he ultimately succeeded as premier; but 
his more immediate friends and patrons at his Brst 
start in society wei-e Whigs. He used to spend much 
of his time with Sheridan, mid the father of*the 
present Marcuess of Lansdowi^ who took particu¬ 
lar notice of nijn, and prmbesied, when introducing 
him to the eSlebrated Jeremy Dentlgun, "tliat 
whoever lived to see i^ that young man would one 
day be Prime Minister.” FqX and Bm^ce, in this 
circle, were bis intimate friend bnt notwithstanding 
the ^mtige of these liberal assoriaiions, it was under 
lAa kumices of Mr. Pitt ttotfae was first returned 
to ike House of Commons, as Member for Newport 
in the brie of Wight, in 1783. 

TUs was a sthsmE period, every miy oaleulated 
to bring foto dvdek and vigorous action the talents 
with wh^ endowed. The French 

Cbnyention wiirMilmebeij^t of its frengy, ancient 
instiiittions wcreoire^ fybere menaced on the Con¬ 
tinent, «rd;a str(m| jwsistiiig power to the progress 
of innovft^ was taSed up ha i^gland, by the 
experienced abifi^ Oif lAr. PM. tuning’s first 
speenfii wak driiveiw ifi 'st^iport od the Premier’s 
motioh for a' (piant ^ to enable the hhm 

of Bai'iEnja to d^esul hts dotmiousj.but though 
. he ^olfie widi a ^^dgree of ri^uenoe am jui^ent 
that fo^ly suj^pwfod the antiripafauns entertained 
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of his alnlity, he took no conwgHmding part in the 
subsequent diMmssions of the session, being content 
to avow, with more zeal than discretion, Ms deter¬ 
mination to follow implicitly the opinions of minis- 
tAs. In the session of )786 he remained equally 
silmi^ he smonded tiie answer to the address in a 
fow words, said thongh appointed Undw Secretary 
of State during the course of the session, he confined 
himself to a few official expkuiations connected with 
the business of bis office. In 1797 he broke through 
this reserve, under very interesting circumstances, 
throwing the ardour of yonth and all his energy 
uid accomplishments into the debate upon the slave 
trade, and denouncing that most, impolitic as well 
as iiihumiin traffic, m a speech even then un¬ 
equalled for masculine eloquence and triomphant 
affect. During the following year, he joined hh 
Mends, Messrs. Frere and Ellis, in starting the 
*‘Anti-Jaeobin Review,” the wit and severity of 
which soon pushed the work into a flourishing po¬ 
pularity, unknown up go that period to the perio¬ 
dical literature of the country. In 1797. he printed, 
without his name, "New Morality,” a pungent 
satire upon the follies and peculiar opinions of the 
most notable characters of that period. During 
this year he spoke at great length, and with briL 
liant energy, in favour of the resolutions for a legis¬ 
lative union with Ireland, and married Joan, daugh¬ 
ter of General Scott, one of the few men who are 
known to have made a large fortune by gambling. 
Thus 100,000/. fell to Canning, and as one of his 
wife’s sisters was married to the Duke of Port¬ 
land, and another to Lord Down, the connexion 
brought in its train other advantages of no light 
value and influence. 

In 1801, Pitt resigned his office, in consequence 
of the king’s refusal to allow him to keep faith with 
the Irish Catholics, and Canning, who had always 
been fovourable to a concession of the claims of 
*that body, retired with his patron, obtaining how¬ 
ever a pension, a portion of which he very properly 
settled on his mother. The opposition benches, so 
favourable at all times to a dbplay of vigour and 
eloquence, seem to have produced their usual ui- 
spiriting effects upon Canning, who seized with 
avidity eveiy opportunity, in and out of Parliament, 
to ridicule, resM, and censure, the Addington ad¬ 
ministration. It was jvhile in this mood that he 
wrote the song, which thonghAever popular amo^t 
tiic people, was highly prized by we party," Wie 
Pilot who weather^ the Storm.” 

A new Puliuneht met in November 1803, and 
Culning took his seat as member.for Traiee. But 
thongh Mr. Pitt, who had hitherto been reserved 
in condemning the measures of {^vemment, now 
led the o;q>oeition to it, .there was no chuige until 
1606, when decreasing majorities compelled Mr. 
Addington to resign. In the new arrangement 
Canning was appointed Treasurer of tlie navy; 
publicly confessing at the same time tiiat tiie com¬ 
position iff the minis^ bad dbappointed him, 
and did not accord with his wishes, but that he 
neverthelws should not relinquish any part he was 
tidied upon to act, because it might chance to be 
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aa arduous one. The death of Mr. Pitt ere long 
dissolved this administration, and Mr. Canning in 
resuming hhi seat on the other side of die House, 
renewed his career as an opposition member, with 
increased bitterness, exhibiting both in his sp^hes 
in his place, and his writbigs in the Anti-oacobin, 
a degree of violent and even a coarse satire and 
invective, that displayed a deep rooted hostiiity 
both to tile men and measures of the period. So 
much did the spirit of oppositiou now triumph over 
his better nature, that he gave but a cold and 
feeble support to Mr. Fox% noble piuposal for the 
abolition of the slave trade. The death of that 
highly gifted and generous politician, followed by 
the unavailing efforts of his survivors to iuductf 
George III. to mitigate the penal laws against the 
Catholics, caused the formation of a new ministry 
in 1807, and Mr. Canning became foreign secre¬ 
tary, in what is called the Portland administra¬ 
tion, though, oddly enough, the noble Duke after 
whom it is named never appeared in Parliament as 
its bead and leader. In this office, Chnning was tiie 
ministerial champion in the Commons, and muc^ 
admired for ability and high toned eloquence, but 
he was more than once sharply attacked, and not 
very effiictive in defending himself. His pension 
was severely denounced, and Mr. Windham assailed 
him witii considerable force*and manifost reason, 
for having made garbled extracts from papers in 
his pnssessioi), which tended to give a false colour¬ 
ing to a question before the House, respecting the 
Copenhagen expedition. This led to a motion for 
the papers themselves, which after first refusing, 
Canning had the niortiiicatiun of being obliged to 
produce. It also occasioned the important resolu¬ 
tions brought under the notice of the House by 
Mr. Adam, which established the principle, that it 
is uncoustitutional in a Secretary of State to intro¬ 
duce official documents, either in whole or in part, 
hito a debate, unless they shall have been collod for 
by a vote of the House, or presented by the crown. 
Theso resolutions, which implied censure of Can¬ 
ning’s conduct, were followed up by the opposition 
with several motions for the production of various 
papers, and especially for some relating to Bumia. 
These repeated demands implying suspicion and 
want of confidence in him, appear to have been 
keenly felt by Canning, and were only averted by 
a threat to resign. Recovering from these attacks 
against himself, he had next to defend the Duke of 
York from the accusations brought forward by 
Col. Wardle, and his colleague Lord Cestlereagh 
from a charro of having exchanged a writersbip in 
Beunl for the return of a membef* in Parliament. 
Lord Castlereagh admitted *the main facts urged 
against him, am^ Canning moved “ that the House, 
oonsidering the whole imse, saw no nec^ity for 
a criminaUng resolurfon.” But*thDugh be curried 
this motion by a decided nwority, there was in the 
admissions he made, wd the form of expression 
used iu the resolution, » strangeness and cold¬ 
ness, which led to a general supposition that some 
secret feelings of hostility existed between him 
and Lord C^tlereagh. And this soon bei^e 
apparent Canning had for some time disap- 

C ved of the Secretaiy-at war’s measures, and 
1 tendered his resi^ation to the Duke of Port¬ 
land, on the ground, tliat he could not consistentiy 
act with a minister, whom he eonsidered as <;(utte 
unfit ibr the office with which he liad been in¬ 


vested. The Premier declined to accept of Mr. 
Canning’s reBignatiun, but engaged, along with 
some other Members of the Adminiltration, to 
persuade Lord Castlereagh to exchange the War 
J^epartmmit for some other office more suited to 
him. This, hoi^ever, bad been neglected; tiie 
Duke of Portland bad even failed to apprise Lord 
Castlereagh of die proceeding, as Mr. Canning ex¬ 
pected. When, therefore, the secret transaction 
reached tBe Secretary-at-war’s ears, he naturally 
felt indignant that such an applici^on had been 
made some months before, while, during that period, 
he bad been treated by Ms. Canning as a colleague 
and a friend. In these cireftmstanoes, he lost uo 
time in.transmitting the Foreign Secretary a letter, 
demanding satisiaction fo^the injiiiw which his 
honour hi^ sustained. The reply of Mr. Canning 
was a brief acceptance of the challenge, aqA on 
September 21,1809, the parties met at simo^mook 
in tho.m<>minff,'on Putney Heath; Lord Castlereagh 
accompanied % Lord Yarmouth, and Mr. Canning 
by Mr. Ellis. After having taken their ground, 
they fired but missed; no explanation having taken 
place, they fired a second time, when Mr. Canning 
was wounded in tlie thigh, on the outer ride of the 
bime. Though weak, however, he still maintained 
his post, and shots would have been exchanged # 
.third time, had not the seconds interposed on per¬ 
ceiving tliat Mr. Canning wm wounded. Thus the 
affair, terminated ; but Lord Cksticireagh still re¬ 
tained a deep-rooted hostilitjato his antagonist. 

The two ^cretaries now micica; the Duke of 
Portland, worn out with age and infirmity, retired 
at the same tiifie; and thus the Portland Admmis- 
tration was dissolved. Lord Castlereagb retired 
from office, loaded with ail the odium which arose 
from the foilure of the Walclieren expedition. And 
Canning, though no longer connected officially with 
the Cabinet, was still treated by the opposition, in 
the inquiry that followed, as also responsible for 
the measure. During the long and violent debates 
that followed ho oliserved a prudent silence, and is 
only found taking a prominent part on one occasion 
—that namely, on Which he modified the vote of 
censure proposed by Mr. Whitbread against Lortl 
Chatham, as one of the commanders of the late ex¬ 
pedition to the Scheldt. 

When the Marquess of Wellesley, who succeeded 
him as foreign Secretary, threw up the office in 
1812, Mr. Canning refused, though invited, to re¬ 
turn to it, asserting that he would not serve under 
Mr. Perceval in any circumstances, but that he 
was ready to serve with him upon the basis of an 
intermediary principle, between immediate con¬ 
cession and perpetu^ exclusion with respect to the 
Roman Chtbolics, and the prosecution of the war 
with adequate vigour. Adhering to these opinions, 
upon the assassination of Mr. Perceval, he refused 
to enter *the Cabinet formed by Lord Liverpool, 
and is chiefly to he noticed durmg two eessions of 
Parliament, by the overpowering eloquence with 
which he earned more than one motion in favour 
of the Catholic claims. He was now member for 
Liverpool, a seat which he retained after four pr^ 
tracteri mid harasring elections. Upon the tenni- 
nation of the war, he incurred mu^ obloquy by 
accepting the embassy to Purtu^, with a Imrge 
allowance by way of outfit, and a salary of 14,00^ 
a-year. This was loudly and not unreasonably 
censured as a rank job. There was neither ffing 
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nor Court at Liobon, bat Mr, Qwnuig, who had a 
sick son, was anxious to rondo idiere, in the hope 
of saving hi& life. Betting from this convenient, 
but by no means creditable i^tpointment, during 
the oourse of the next year he went into the^ 
Cabinet, with for him the inferior%ituatiuu of Fre- 
tddent the Board of Control. His conduct in 
this oMce Obtained the warm apprubiUjon of the 
East India Directors, but in matters of genend poli¬ 
tics, few men were now more unpupulai^ than Mr. 
Canning, The power, the wit, and sarcastic force of 
his speeches in favour of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus Act in 1818; his misplaced and unfeeling 
ridicule of the eumplkint and sufferings of those 
who had been incarcerated under it; hm ingenious 
arguments against Parlyunentary reform, the main 
grounds for whiclt he admitted, while he most 
BtrewiouBly resisted the measure^ and his tenacious 
and nWidable advocacy of the nx acts, consequent 
upon the Manchester massaci^kept Rim constantly 
before Uie public, and always in. a light obnoxious 
to thrir feelings, and equally' injurious to their 
interests and libertiea. 

The accession of George IV. brought on the 
celebrated trial of Queen Caroline, a measure to 
which Mr. Canning was opposed. He therefore 
igpngned bis seal in the cabinet. Two years after¬ 
wards he was offered and accepted toe place of 
Govcruor-geueral of jlndia, hut just as he •was 
about to set sail, Lord Londondenj* comnqittod 
suicide, and the offlqe of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, thus left vacant, was immediatoljy conferred 
upon him. From this period Mr. Canning appears 
altogether in a new light, aud as a statesman, 
entitled himself to the highest consideratum. The 
line of foreign policy he pursued was liberal and 
energetic, and nigliiy advantageous to the best in¬ 
terests of his country and mankind ; he denounced 
the unprincipled iuvasiou of Spain by too tVench ; 
recognised toe independence of toe republics of 
South America, and preserved the rising constitu¬ 
tion of Portugal from the attacks of Ferdinand. 
This high-miuded course, aud the elevated senti- 

• Kobeit Stewart, Viaeonnt Castlereagh, and second Mar¬ 
quess of Londonderry, was interred in tlie north aisle, and 
near Cannlni^s statue. He was torn June 18,1769, in the 
north of Ireland, and educated at ^Armagh, and St. John's 
College, Cambridge. He entered toe Irish Parliament as 
member ibr the cuunty of Down, and then advocated liberal 
measures. Very soon afterwards he obtained a seat,in the 
£nglUh House of Commons, and roiipotied toe Tnluisters he 
bad opposed in Ireland. Ketuming to that country he rose 
.quickly in otooe, being made keeper of the Irish Privy Seal 
iOfitS}, then a Lord of the Treasury, and during the foilow- 
tng’yeib', fieexetar/ of State. In* that aihoe he became ex¬ 
tremely unpopular; ail the odium, consequent upon the 
erusltlee committed upon the Irish rebels, aud all the dis- 
eimtint ptoyok^ by toe union with England, v^ete heaped 
upon .the beito Viioount Castlereagh. Kor was his minis- 
Utiti career $n England dbSbtently esteemed by toe bulk of 
toe petqile. Thle coercive meMuies adopted by toe 
mlnietry he Iito egbhwt the Rbetty of the press and of toe 
eulgeet, and the ,eio*e alUwHue he maintained, as fmxfgn 
mluieter, irlth the dtuputtp ptorcts of toe Continent, caused 
Mm to be isneralty eobsltisiwd M ^vmy upon principle to 
popular Ittitkutiaat. (Hwlng toithw ^ing his death, me¬ 
lancholy «a were toe eireumsteutosii' was regarded as a 
delivmenea. Hla tonsiid, though private, was attended ^ 
a Ung izato of tos eprriagsa.of toe nbhUtty and gentry; bm 
toe populape iblji|>«il Mso in qumiidH, atol pursued his 
coffin toits'feart ^1^ oo^^htes. 


meute witli which, in bis state papers and speeches 
he emphatically maintained the chsActm', and 
spoke tiio sentiments proper to titus minister of a 
free-people, gave a pi^ieular tone to his adminis- 
tratim, which was hailed with generous acclama¬ 
tion thraughout toe country. The brilliant oration 
by which he called upon toe House of OHumims to 
sanction the promptitude and decision with which 
be had marched an army to succour Portugal, pro¬ 
duced an effect that had not been witnessed fur 
years. And it deserved aU toe praise it received, 
for it was nobly conceiveifland admirably expressed. 
“ As an Engl^ minister,” he said, ** ul I have to 
say is, may God prosper the attempt made by 
Furtugal to obtain constitutional liberty, and may 
that nation be as tit to receive and cherish it, as, 
on other occasions, she is capable of discharging 
her duties among the nations of Europe!” ” I 
dread war,” he says, in an after part of tlie speech, 
'^not from a distrust of our powers and of our 
resources to meet it, but because 1 am conscious 
of the tremendous power which this country pos- 
soHses, of pushing any war in wliich she ma^ now. 
Ifc engaged, to ouusequences, at the bare cuntem- 
plation of which 1 shudder. 1 fear tliat the next 
war in Europe, if it should spread beyond the 
compass of I’ortugal and Spain, will be a war of the 
most tremendous natuft, because it will be a war 
of conflicting opinions; and I know, tliat if the 
interests and honour of this country should oblige 
us to enter into it, although we might enter it as, 
1 trust, we shall always do, with a firm desire to 
mitigate rather tlian exasperate, to contend witli 
arms, and not with opinions; yet 1 know, that this 
country could not avoid seeing ranked under her 
banners all toe restless aud all the dissatisfied, 
whether with or without cause, of every nation 
with which she might be placed at variance. T say, 
Sir, toe conscionsness of this fact, toe knowledge 
that there is in toe hands of this country such a 
tremendous power, induces me to feel as I do feel. 
But it is one thing ‘to have a giant’s strength,’ and 
another tiling to ‘use it like a giant.’ The eim- 
BciuusnesB that we have this power, keeps us safe. 
Our business is not to seek out upportuuity fur 
displaying it, but to keep it so that it may be here¬ 
after shewn that we know its proper use, and to 
shrink frum converting toe umpire into the op¬ 
pressor. Sir, the consequence of tlie letting louse 
those passions wliich are all chained up, may be 
such as would lead to a scene of desolation, such as 
no one can for a moment contemplate without 
horror, and such as 1 could never lie easy upon my 
couch, if 1 were conscious of having by (me hour 
precipitated.” • 

Kpr were his views less enlarged upon other 
sul^ects: he evidently felttoat a new era liad set in, 
and advocated the enlightened measures as to manu- 
ftmtureB and commerce, of which his eminent eol- 
l^ue Mr. Huskisson ws^ the author, with a 
zealous and triumphant eloquence never surpassed 
in Parliament. " We must deal,” he said, “ with 
the affairs.of men on abstract principles, modified, 
of course, according to times and circumstances. 
Is not the doctrine and spirit of those who persecute 
my right honourable friend (Mr. Huskisson), tlie 
same which, in former times, stirred up persecution 
against .toe best henefiictoxs of mankind 1 Is it not 
toe same doctrine and spirit which embittered the 
hfe of Turgot 1 Is it not a doctrine and spirit such 
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M these which consigned Gnlileo to tile dungeons of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, either jealous of his 
the Inquisition! Is it not a doctrine and ^irit po^laritjr, or displeased with the liW»l tendency 
such as these, which have at all times been at Work of his measures, resigned their seats in the cabinet, 
to roll back the tide of (nviliisation,—a doctrme and and*entered upon an opposition, remarkable for Uie 
spiritaetuatinglittieminds, who, iiicapalde of reach- <iresentfal spirit, ^d harassing foms it assumed, 
ing the heights from which alone extended views of The excitement ^us pniduced upon a mind loaded 
linman nature can bo taken, console and revenge with the cares and anxieties to which he wss now 
themselves by calumniating wad misrepresenting exposed, pi-oved more than his constitution could 
those who have toiled to those heights for the bear. Disuse began to break him down; and though 
advantage of mankind ? Sir, I liave not to leam he sat out the session with undiminished spirit and 
that there is a faction in the country, 1 mean not« eloquence, he sunk under a sudden attack of inflam- 
political faction, I should ferhaps rather ^ve said mation of the kidneys, August 1828, aged 
a sect, small in number, and powerless in might, He expired in the room Vhere Fox died, in the 
who tiiiuk that all advances towards improverat nt Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, 
arc retrogradations towards Jacobinism. Thiad Highly accomplished as a man and a minister, 
persons seem to imagine, that under no possible cir- frank and conciliatory in hiS luannors and address, 
cumstanccs can an honest man endeavour to keep enlightened in his views, manly in his measure, at 
his country upon a line witii the progress of political once pointed, polished, and impressive as an oi4tor, 
knowledge, and to adapt its course to the vai-ying Mr.Cannmgt^lamented whenhediedajsanational 
eirciirastances of Jho world. Such an attempt is loss. However equivocal his early career may ap- 
hnuided as an indication of mischievous intentions, pear, and however ho may not unreasonably be 
as evidence of a design to sap the foundations of considered to have at times sacrifleed principles to 
tbe gi^tness of the country. Sir, I considered place, the closing acts uf Lis life seem to have been 
to be the duty of a British statesman, in internal as the just exponents of his matured opinions, and to 
welt as external affairs, to hold a middle course have shown that his heart was sot upon the sustain- 
betweon extremes ; avoiding alike ttie extravagance rnent uf rational liberty at home, and its legitimate 
of despotism, or the iicentiou^iuss of unbridled free- progress abroad. In tliis respect it is perhaps im- 
dom ; reconciling power with liberty ; not adopting .possible to estimate too highly the good ho lias 
hasty or ill-advised experiments, or pursuing any donef for to the new paths tie so skilfully opened, 
i airy mid unsubstantial theories ; but not rejecting, and so spiritedly pursued, we may not unfairly 
nevertheless, the application of sound and whole- ascribe the scries of infiucntJkl im.'Fovements, by 
some knowledge to practical affairs ; and pressing, which the legislation of Groat Britain has teen 
with sobriety and cantion, into the service of liis distinguished ^er siuce the period of his death, 
couutry every geneisms and liberal principle, whose His style of oi^tory was peculiarly his own, and 
i excess indeed may be dangerous, but whose fonuda- most felicitous.. It abounded with classical beauties, 
tion is in truth.” polished wit, and a power of ridiculo that was irre- 

Such was the aspect of affairs when a sndden sistifale; it was copious well ordered, nervous, mid at 
fit of illness iucapacitated Lord Live^ool for office times highly passionate and exciting. Itrose during 
in 1827, and the place of Prime Minister was given the latter years of his life 10 its noblest flights, and 
to Mr. Clanuin^. This promotion was hailed with perhaps it may be fairly observed of his oratory as 
the utmost satisfaction by the House of Commons of his statesniiuLsliip, that if he had lived longer he 
and the couutry. But seven of his colleagues, in- would have been more emiaent in both, 
eluding the Duke uf Wellingtmi, Sir R. Feel, and , 
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liimPBRDV Davy, a philosopher celebrated for the gether with mathematics and metaphysics. He 
variety of his attainments, and the importance of relied upon his own uigenuity for the apparatus 
his discoveries in science, was bum at Penzance, and instruments re juired in lib experiments, and 
December 17, 1778. Even in his Rifancy he die- showed a degree ufskill in inventiiqi; them tliat 
played uncommon talent, cniJtposing an epic poem has teen warmly commended. In thb range of 
in Ms twrifth yeof, and contributing compositions study and observation, the researches of Black, 
in verse to the " Annual Autholo^. He was edu- Priestly, Cavendish, Berdan, GMen, Scheele, and 
cated at the grammar schools of Traro and Pen- Lavobior, opened splendid views of experimental 
zance, and when fifteen years old was apprenticed philosophy to the rising stohition of the young 
to Mr. Borlase, a surgeon and apothec^ in tbe Cumbhman, and started him with a noble impulse 
latter town. Hb attention was now closel;jr engaged on the career of discovery in which he soon became 
by natural hbtory, and particularly mineraio^, famous. One of the first objec'/ to which he b 
for studying which the neighbourhood in which ne belbved to have apptied himself, was the discovery 
resided afforded peculiar facilities. The ardour of the kind of air contained in the bladders of sea 
and the system with which he pursued all hb in- weed, and the decomposition of air by marine 
vestigationB at tiib period evince geniuB of high plants generally. He commnnicated the result of 
order. By tiie time he was eighteen he had formed these expmimeiits to Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, who 
a plan of study, and made hirosoif thoroughly ao- was so gratified by the abilities shown by the young 
quainted wi^ the prevailing thoories and systems philosi^her, that he invited him to become hb Os¬ 
in botany, anatomy, physiology, and chonustiy, to- sbtant in superintending the Pneumatic Institution 
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At the Hot Wells, Clifton, Accepting this offer, 
Bnvy formM shout the sune time im scqusintanoe 
with Mr. levies Gilbert, Mr. W. Clsrke, and other 
men «ff wtientitio tastes sad parsaits, which served to 
extend his repotsthm and advance bis interests, lie 
many respects equSUy agreeable and beneficial. 

In Oetobet, 1^8, Davy qaitted Penzance lor 
Bristol, being tiurn in his twentieth year. Daring 
hia canneotion with Dr. Beddoes, he,pursued a 
aeries cC the most hazardous exmriments on record, 
-«4hoae npon nitrous oxide *. He inhaled this gas, 
HtentUy at the rink of filling his lungs with aqua- 
ftwfis. It was disco^erdd, <£at it actm b the first 
instance as a stimulus, giving rise to highly plea- 
anrable sensations, analogous to those experienced 
b the first stage of btoxioation. Muscular power 
was increased, and an irresistible propensity to 
action was indulged in. Amongst those who were 
ftvouifid with a draught of this “^empyreal air,” 
were the poets Soutiiey and <^>lermge, who have 
bodi described their senaa^fams iu glowing terms. 
An almost invariable eff^t of inspiring this gas, 
is a propensity to loud laughter. Hence the name 
W which it is popularly known," the laughb| ';as.” 
To sneh an excess did Davy push his expenments 
b breathing the gas in a concentrated state, that 
aqna fortis was actually formed in his mouth I His 
attempts to breathe oarburetted hydrogen (the gan 
ntod b llghtbg th# streets), and also fstfbonic 
acid gas, were equally daring and ierrifio* The 
eclat which followed these bvestigations, spread 
the fiune of the young pbilo8(^her over Europe. 
He published the remtU in 1800, imder the title of 
" Researches, Chemical and Philoiophied, chiefly 
regarding Nitrous Oxide and its respiration.” This 


the Royal Institution had jnst been formed; and 
Davy was strongly recommended by the Count for 
toe situation of asmstant profmisor of chemistry, and 
director of the laborato:^. He accepted the offer; 
and entered apcsi toe scene of his bture glory and 
trbmph, March''ll, 1801. 

Only a few weeks bad elapsed, when be was ap¬ 
pointed lecturer in chemistry, instead of assistant. 
Upon toe resignation of Dr. Young, about the aamo 
pwiod, he became sole professor of cheutistry. 
Much jealonsy was excited h^the forward position 
assigned to. toe hoy fkom Fbizance, as he was 
sco&tgly osl^ being now only b his twenty-fourth 
year, hut he ttbbphed over itil sinieter migtury and 
(mpcmtoni. There was a power within him, of raioh 
they who affected to dec^ Mm had no eonoeption. 

however', not anooAsebas himself of its 
bfimitepeasand capadty, "I have,” be said, incme 
ti hit jsmthfol note books, ^neither riches, nor 
pdweTiltoirhbto, to rcoomnead me; yet, I trust I 
sbaBniet be ^ lest eawke to mankind, than if I 
had been horii with these advantages.” Hu first 
lecture was ^^ered b 1802, and uom this period 
we. may dt^ ^ emnmencement of his spWdid 
eaZeer. Hsnl.d^attoeeededbma]dBga8tnmg 
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mbd, and by a series 


of briUlimt and narihmibji t^teeveries he was en- 
afabd to nadptrin ft to fhe hfltor m his deato. His 
diseourus wet!e aWraMy adapted to fissebatB hia 
audkaoe^ whlrit was composed, not of phibsophen 


V ititnescaideiaa,i 
dMtnqrs ja 


, wMtoi Itoso tfristoed by animal), 
me; ft t) nSariy tiw itmaat aqua- 


alone, but the gay and fotobnable of toe eity, a 
considmitble proportion of whmn were ladien b the 
highest walks of life. His experiments; particularly 
with the voltaie battery, an instrument witli which 
he was destined to work such wonders, riveted 
universal attentioB ; philosophers admired and ap¬ 
plauded, and toe sMter sex were bvolvcd b the 
most agreeable terrors. His style was highly florid. 
It partook largely of that poeti^ inspiration which, 
as has been abe^y etated, he so eariy evinced the 
pbsseseion of. Coleridgp the poet was. a constant 
attendant on the lectures; and has himself declared 
that he sought them to increase the stock of his 
metaphors. The goddess of science was divested of 
’all austmity of aspect, and amyed b the smiles and 
fasebatbg attire of the graces. So great was Davy ’s 
popularity, that duchesses vbd wito each other b 
doing homage to the young Hercules of science: com¬ 
pliments, invitations, and presents, were showered 
upon him from all quarters; and no entertiunment 
was considered complete without the presence of 
toe chemical lecturer. All this adubtion had its 
msual effect upon the mind of Davy. His ffevotod 
love of science remained unabated to (he day of his 
death; but that simplicity of manners, which ho 
brought with him from the country, and which so 
endeared him to hi^ friends, was lost to himself 
and them for ever. 

Tn 1803 he commenced a course of lectures be¬ 
fore the Board of Agriculture, on the eonnexiun 
between agriculture and chemistry, which, after 
having been continued for a series of years, were 
published in 1813, under the title of “ Agricultural 
Chemistry.” This was justly considered as the 
most philosophical and valuable work on the sub¬ 
ject which had ever appeared. In 1^3 he was 
elected a fellow, and b 1808 secretary, of the Royal 
Society, From toe former period until 180? he con¬ 
tinued to berease in popuh^ty, making at intervals 
discoveries which wouldentitlc humblerbvestigatore 
to im honourable place b the archive of science, 
but imrdly deserving special notice in toe summary 
of such a life as his. 

We have now arrived at the epoch of the sub¬ 
lime discoveries which raised him in the annals of 
English science to an equal rank with Newton. 
We allnde to hia developement of the laws of 
voltaie elecnicUy, propounded in 1807, b his cele¬ 
brated Bakerian l^tures before the Royal Society. 
The surprise and admiration produced on the Con¬ 
tinent, as well as in England, by this splendid dis- 
covmy, may he estimate by one fact; we were 
thmi at war mto France, but notwithatiuiding 
that, the Institute of France crowned Davy with 
toe ** prize of the Ftnri Qsnsul,” founded by Na¬ 
poleon, for importont disooveries^n electricity and 
^vaMsm. 

Havbg demoMtrated the general prboiple of 
voltaic electricity, be proceeded .b hb mvestigation 
of phenomena; wid agab startled the learned in 
sdenco by ahowbg tlut toe fixed alkalies have 
metallic bases. It is well known, that amongst 
other Butotances, potash and soda are, b chemical 
bnguage, called alkalies. The former of these sub¬ 
stances was submitted to the agency of a galvuiic 
battery, and, by a variety of ingenious exjiedients, 
he stumped b decomposing it, and obtrinbg as 
one of its coi^nents, small globules, of metal re- 
MUnhlbg quicksflvmr. Some of these no sooner 
i^^eared toan they burned with an explosbn of 
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bright flame. The difficulty of collectiag this new 
and singular metal was great, from the strong at¬ 
traction it has for oxygmi, one of the gases of which 
air and water are composed; but, after various 
trials, he ultimately accomplished his object. Its 
external character is that of a white metal, in¬ 
stantly tarnishing by exposure to air. It received 
from its discovmrer the ai^ropriate name of potat- 
iium. When thrown upon water it decomposes 
that fluid, combining with its oxygen, and an ex¬ 
plosion is produced, accompanied with a vehement 
flame. If ice be substituted for water, potassium 
bums with a bright rose-coloured flame, and a 
deep hole is made in the ice, which is found to 
contain a solution of potash. The latter substaucdl 
then, is a metallic oxide. Soda, and other alkalies, 
underwent Uie same rigorous inveBtigation^ and 
with a similar result. Thus, then, the genius of 
Davy had accomplished what had long baffled the 
ingenuity of all the philosophers in Europe. The 
allies had been tortured m every possible man¬ 
ner, but in vain. The Englirii philosopher, like 
his ilfustrious countryman, Newton, called in new 
powers and new resources to his aid when the old 
failed^ ^nd Nature, thus cross-examined, at once 
revealed the truth. 

Recovering from a fever, the consequence of in¬ 
tense application, which had nearly proved fatal, 
he next directed his attention to &e earths, and 
pursuing a mode of decomposing them recom¬ 
mended by Bensclius of Stockholm, succeeded in 
proving that they as well as the alkalies are me¬ 
tallic oxides. His experiments upon this subject 
wore included in his Bakerian lectures, to which 
persons of all ranks rushed in eager and enthu¬ 
siastic crowds. As a sample of the wonders he 
worked for his admiring siiectators, we shall borrow 
from an eye-witness, a short account of an artificial 
volcano he constructed ;— 

A moimtain “ had been modelled in clay, and a 
quantity of the metallic bases introduced into its 
interior: on water being poured upon it, the metals 
were soon thrown into violent action, successive 
explosions followed, red hot lava was seen flowing 
down its sides from a crater in mhiiature, mimic 
lightning played around; and, in the instant of 
dramatic ffiusion, the tumultuous applause and 
continued cimering of tlie audience might almost 
have been regarded as the shouts of the alarmed 
furitives of llereulaneum or Pompeii” 

In 1812, he published his "Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” a work which takes its place in the 
scale of original scientifie discovery, next to the 
"Principia” of Newton. Soon after this he was 
knighted, and married MrB.7kpreece, a widow with 
a large fortune.,Again passing over labours which 
comparatively speahing were trifling fur him, we 
come to his celebratea Safety Eamp. In 1816, a 
Committee was formed in Sunderland to investigate 
the causes of fire-damp in mines, for the purpose 
of preventing the recurreuee of the frequent ex- 
plorions, so wmgerous and destructive to life and 
property. These gentlemen solicited and obtained 
the advice and co-opeiation of Sir H. Davy, who 
mdi mat alacrity commenced an investigaflon 
into the nature of thisjpm, and in an incredibly 
short space of time he had invented no Iras than 
four different kinds of hunps, all of which might 
be used with impunity in the foulest atmosphere. 
To expUun the subject simply, it may be stated, 


^at in the course of his researches upon the sub¬ 
ject, he made the following discovery—tiuit if a 
lamp or candle is surrounded with wire gauze, or 
metulic plates, perforated with numerous small 
4iolra, though th| gas or fire-damp may explode 
within, it will not inflame the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere without Upon this principle, accordingly, 
the safety lamp was formed; and it is needlera to 
say, that it has completely answered the purposes 
for which It was invented. Sir Humphrey also dis¬ 
covered, that if a coil of platinum wire be suspended 
over tile wick of the lamp, aUhough the latter 
should be extinguished, the former will glow with 
a light sufficiently strong %} guide the miner 
through the darkneu of his pmiloua subterranean, 
and tliat when he reaches » purer atmosphere, the 
heat will he sometimra sufficient to rekindle bis 
lamp! He was led, by these researches, into some 
important Hut abstrura results regarding Ithe na¬ 
ture of flame.* 

For this invention he generously refused to take 
out a patent, though a fortune was sure to be re¬ 
alised by the sale M the lamps. He gave the in¬ 
vention to his country, and the coal owners, at 
whose instance he was led to efl'oct it, marked their 
sense of his merits by presenting him with a ser¬ 
vice of plate, valued at 20(M)f. 

, In 1817, he set out upon a Continental tour, and 
visiting Franec and Italy, yas absent from Eng¬ 
land •until 1819. During this interval he was 
created a Baronet While ab Naples, he exercised 
his ever active talents, in analysing the colouring 
matter employed upon the ancient fresco paintings 
discovered in Aie ruins of Pompeii, and examined 
the papyri of Herculaneuin, trying, if possible, to 
discover some method separating the leaves 
from each othra. Uis efforts, however, failed, less 
from want of zeal or ingenuity on his part, than 
from the state in which the manuscripts were 
found. He retunied to England, and beuig elected 
Fi'eaident of the Royal Society, took bis seat in the 
chair of Newton on November 20, 1820. During 
the seven years he pccupied this exalted station, 
objects too numerous to specify continued to 
engage his mind. Perhaps the most important 
amongst Ihmi was that regarding the corrosive 
actien of sea water upon copper. He commenced 
his investigations in 1823, and prosecuted them flir 
a considerable period. The truth pf his beautifhl 
theory was established; but, strange to say, the 
remedy failed. It was confidently asserted, how¬ 
ever, that, had bis health continued, he would 
ultimately have sucieeded. But disease began to 
set its seal upon liis/came, and distract his atten¬ 
tion from gmve studies. He resigned the presi¬ 
dency of the Royal Society, and seeking diversion 
in his favourite piscatory porsuito, published a 
work upop the subject, entitled " Salmonis,” one 
of the most agreeame worlm over written, com¬ 
bining profound pfailosoiffiieal reflection, with ani¬ 
mated description and interratiug anecdote. In 
1828, he took hb departure for the Continent, in 
hopes that a milder climate would have some fit- 
vourahle effect upon hhn; but his health was gone, 
he w» destined never to return. The laipp of 
genius, however, burned bright to the last, as hw 
" Coosolations in Travel, or Last Days of a Philo¬ 
sopher,” amply evince. This is an extraordinary 
promotion, notwithstanding a certain wild extra- 
va^ce of fhacy, and am over ambitious siyle of 
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expression. It has been tmly said bv a great poet, 
that had i){Dt Davy been the first pilosopher, he 
would have been the first poet of his day. He 
continued for some time at ^me, and eftervCards 
proceeded tojQeneva, where he.expu’ed, May 2fir 
1S29. He died without issue, and is commemorated 
by a simple tablet and phun inscription in the 
crumel of St. JTidin. 

Sir Humphrey Bavv has boon justly ^mmehded 
for the variety as well as the quality of his accom- 
pfishments. “ In science,” writw a critic who 
knew him weU, and prized Mm highly, “ he stood 
nearly without a riral f he was an eloquent and 
observing writer, a poet of some power, and a 
gentieniim of graceMl and winning manners.” Of 
his merits as a writwwf prose Sir W. Scott spoke 
highly, when reviewing his Salmonia. " He was,” 


said Southey, ” an extraordiiuury man: he wonld 
have exeelted in any dcpmrtmeut of art or science 
to which he directed the powers of his mind: he 
had all the elements of a poet, and only wanted the 
art.” He differed from most of his scientific bre¬ 
thren in breadth of diaracter, and in his easy and 
courteous way of communicating the results of his 
experiments, and the fruits of his study. As a 
lecturer his eaiuost and enthusiastic manner, the 
brightness of his eyes, and the poetic beauty, yet 
s^entific accuracy of hu language, attracted ^d 
delighted listeners of ^ classes. In a word, ^e 
made very early in life a high reputation, and not 
only kept but enlarged it. He died much too soon 
—not for his reputation but for his country, and 
must ever hold an exalted rank amongst the bene¬ 
factors of mankind. 


ANDREW reel, D.D. 


ANDnnw D.D. LL.D. Prebendniy of West- 
ttiinstor, Master of Sherbom Hospital, Durham, 
and the founder of the Madras system of education, 
was bom in 176fi at St. Andrew’s in Scotian^ and< 
educated at the uniif^rsity of that to,wn. Taking 
priestia orders in the Episcopal church of ScUtian^ 
he proceeded to the^aat Indies as a chaplain in 
the Company’s service, and was stationed in 1789 at 
Fort St. George, where he was also appointed 
minister of St. Mary’s, Madras. At this station ho 
ooutiiiued until the year 1796, and it was while 
gratuitoualy aupelintending the Military Orphan 
Asylum there, that he formed the plan of elemen¬ 
tary instruction which has since been adopted in so 
many national schools, and been called, from the 
place where it was first developed, the Madras sys¬ 
tem. Dr. Bell took bis first idea of it from the 
Hindoo practice of teaching by drawing lines and 
figures m the smid. The merits of tms popular 
and useful improvement were indisputable; not so, 
however, the merit of originating it. To this honour 
a strong and well-supported ebim was set up by 
Mr. Lai>caster, a philanthropic Quaker. As uSsiiiu 
in such cases, a warm and lenMhened controversy 
eutned, and sets of schoms were established, 
some on the ^1 plan and some on the Lancaster, 
tiie difference between them being principally one 
of description. Dr. BeU’sschpbls are ttu»e maiisged 
and maintained by tite National Society, and fre¬ 
quented by members of the Bsiablished Church ; 

, Laitcaater^ those established and directed by the 

' Britirii land Foreign School Society, and used prin- 
eipaily by DMaenters. Dr. Bell appears to liave 
radish a large fortune in tbe East, and upon his 
return Engiand devoted himsrif witii equal zeal 
and lib^tit;^ io the extension of his system. Due 
enopuragement being given to bis exeitions, ho 
was eminen^y sudcesedm^aitil not more highly than 
deservedly rewarded. ^fi^l<nnss of D.D. and 
LL.D. were conferred upett Mm, while the rectozy 
of Swsnage, Donetebh?e> a. Brebendal Stall in 
Westminster Abbey, and tite lucrative moatership 
of ShejtiKirn Hoapi^ Duibami were the prefer- 
ramto in the C^ntpeh' wWitit be sucpessively ob- 
tained. Df. Bp was the author df Sev^l pnbli- 
ttetiahe npbh < 1118 ;^ subject of ,bto schriastio views, 


amongst which were “ An Experiment in Educa¬ 
tion, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, 17^,” 
8vo. 1798; " Instructions for conducting Schools 
on the Madras system,” 12rao. 1799 ; “ A Seimon 
preached at Lambeth, June 28, 1807, eu the Edu¬ 
cation of the Poor, under an improved system,” 
8vo.; " The Madras School, or Elements of Tui¬ 
tion,” 8vo. 1808 ; and “ Elements of Education, 
containing the History, Analysis, and Application 
of the Madras System of Education,” Bvo. 1814. 
Dr. Bell died at Cheltenham, leaving behind a 
large fortune, no less than 120,0001. all of which he 
munificently bequeathed hi various ways for the 
encouragement and support of education and litera¬ 
ture. 

A neatly designed monument of white marble 
has been erected to Dr. Bell’s memory against the 
wall of the choir in the south aislo. The inscrip¬ 
tion records, appropriately enough, his claims to 
notice on tbe score of education, and faithfully re¬ 
cords his ecclesiastical appointments, but awards 
no praise for his liberal disposition of his targe 
fortune. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Andrew Bell, D.D. LL.D. 

Prebendary of this Collegiate Church, 

The eminent founder of tbe Madras System of 
* Education; 

Who discovered and reduced to successful practice 
Tlie plan of giutual instruction. 

Founded u|Km tiie multipbation of power and 
division of labour* 

In the moipd and intellectual world. 

Which has been adopted within tbe British 
Empire 

As the national System of Education 
Of the Children of the Poor, 

In the principlea of the Establiahed Church. 

Dr. Beli waa bom in the city of St. Andrews, N.B. 
27tii of March, 1763; 

Appointed Minister of St. Mary’s Church, Madras, 

1788; 

Master of Sherbom Hospital, 1808 ; 

Prebendary of Westminater, 1810. 

Died 27th of January, 11^. 
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* WILLIAM WiLBERFORCK 


The statue of Mr. Wilbcrforce, erected in <ho north 
aisle of the choir, and the inscriptiou upon the 
|)edeatal, are both infelicitous and foully produc¬ 
tions, The former, by Mr. Josephj may perhaps 
cldini the merit of naturaljrerieimihtude; the snh# 
ject may have been in the baMt of throwing him¬ 
self cross-legged into the easy careless attitude in 
which hn is here represented; and his foco in old^ 
age may have been marked by all the lines and* 
wrinkles, and have worn the curious expression 
of good-natured weakness here pourtrayed; but 
these are not the traits and peculiarities which 
command love, respect, or admiration, which trans¬ 
mit a name with Iwnour to posterity, or make us 
dwell upon an effigy with pride or satisfaction. 
Without denying or undervaluing the talent exhi¬ 
bited in the execution of the figure, it is not a. 
severe remark, under all the circumstances, to say 
that the design is a misplaced conceit. The author 
of the epitaph equally offends good taste by his 
display of the common placcfof Evangelical phra¬ 
seology. 

To the Memory of 
William Wilberftffce. 

(Bom in Mull, August 24,1759, 

Died in London, July 29,1833.) 

For nearly Iialf a ceuljiry member of the House of 
Commons, 

and fur six Parliaments during that period 

One of tlie representatives for Yorkshire 

In an age and country fertile in great and good 
men, 

He was amongst the foremost of those who fixed 
the character of their times, 

Because to high and various talents, 

To warm benevolence and universal candour, 

He added the abiding eloquence of a Christian life. 
Eminent as he was in every department of public 
labour, 

And as a leader in every work of charity, 
Whotlier to relieve the temporal or spiritual wants 
of his fclluw-men. 

His name will ever be specially identified 
With those exertions 

Which by the blessing of God removed from 
England 

The guilt of the African Slai^ Trade, 

And prepared the way for llte Abolition of Slavery 
In eveiy Colony of the Empiro. 

In the prosecution of these objects, 

He relied not in vain Sn God, 

But in their progress, he was called on to endure 

Great obloquy and great opposition: 

He outlived, however, all enmity, 

And in Iho evening of his days 
Withdrew from public life and public observation 
To the bosom of his fomilyf 
Yet he died not unnoticed or forgotten by his 
country. 

Tile Peers and Commons of England, 

Witli the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker at their 
head, 

In solemn procession from their respective houses, 


Carried him to his fitting place 
amongst the mighty de^, 

Here to repose 

TUI tnrough the merits of Jesus Chtust 
His only Redeemer and Saviour, 

Whom in his life and in his writings he had desired 
to glorify, 

He shall rise in the resurrection of the Just. 

The famUy of Wilberforao is ancient, and was 
originally settled at Wilberfoss near Pocklington in 
•Forkshire, but the estate was sold in 1719. The 
grandfather ai^ father of the subject of tills •ketch j 
were merchanfl at HuU, and both opulent. Ho was 
first sent to tiie grammar-school of Pocklington, 
and next instmeted by the Rev. Joseph Milner, an 
Evangelical minister at HnlL While under this 
gentleman’s tuition he resided with an aunt, who 
was a great admirer of Whitfield, and kept up a 
friendly connexion with the early Methodists. Fee¬ 
ble in health, gentle in disposition, yoimg Wilber- 
force had so far imbibed in the houseiiold of this 
relatife, the extreme •opininiv of these sectarians, 
that his mother withdrew him^n alarm in his 
timmenth year, and took pains to •'radicate what 
she regarded as his gloomy and pcrilouB opinions. 
Upon tiiis subject WUberforce himself afterwards 
said ill his diaHy —" I think I have never before 
remarked, that my mother taking me from my 
uncle's when abhut twelve or thirteen, and then 
completely a MethodSt, has probably been tiie 
means of my being connected with political mm, 
and becoming useful in life. If 1 had stayed with 
my uncle, I should probably have been a bigoted, des¬ 
pised Metiiodist: yet lo come to what I ora, through 
so many years of folly as those which elapsed be¬ 
tween my last year and 1786, is wonderful.” 

He was now placed under the Rev, J. Basket, 
and when only fourteen years old, wrote a letter 
to one of the York newspapers, against “ tlie odious 
ti'uffit in human flesh.” At this ]^riod he was 
noted for his quickness in composition, and his 
fondness for learning poetry by heart. At seven¬ 
teen he entered St. John’s College Cambridge, a 
“fair scholar:” spent his time gaily, but without 
debauchery, and graduated B. A. and M. A. in 
succession. On coLiing of age, he found himself 
possessed of a good fertune, left him by his uncle, 
and detaching bhasetf from the mercantile firm 
founded hy his grandfather, started as a public 
character, at the general election in 1780. He 
canvassed and was returned for Hull, at a cost of 
between 8000f. and 9000(» and upon coining up 
to London, launched into the full tide of fashion¬ 
able life; became a member of lutlf a dozen clubs, 
cemented the intimate friendship with Mr. Pitt, 
which, begun at College, he preserved while that 
eminent statesman lived, and escaped the snares 
laid for his fortune at the Faro table at Brookes’s. 
He was weaned from gambling by a characteristic 
incident. “We can have no play t<» night,” 
said some one of his party at the cinb, “for 
Saint Antony is not here to keep the bank.” 

“ Wilberforce,” observed Mr. Bankes, who never 
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{)l)iy^ hias^j if ..yon «B1 l-WiU giva yctii 

« gaioeK.** !Bb 0 jaei^ <I^Il««^ Itob ^cepted, the 
|imyn^ddhp>iind herQseawmnerof€Ow. Maoh 
of tlaa m/i loet by iduwe who were only heiie to 
i fortaneyWnd ooula not th««fore meet their ] 088 e|J 
without inco^veUieneej «ind the* pain Wyberforce ' 
felt at their annoyance, cured him of an indulgence, 
that semoed but too likely to become habitual. 
Other anecdotes are told, indicative of his taste for 
the pleasures of ftshionable society, and %he accom¬ 
plishments he possessed for shining in it. His 
singing charmed at the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
parties, and his poweis of mimicry proved the 
passport to the brilllhnt conviviality of the Prince 
of Wales’s select and lively circle. In 1783 and 
1784, he made an ex(;prsion to France, being ac¬ 
companied oil the first occasion by Messrs. Pitt 
and EUot, and on the second by the Rev. Isaac 
Milne% alone. It is to the influence of the last 
named inend, that Mr. WiRierforcs's biographors 
attribute the marked chan^ in his character uid 
manner of life that now took place. He did not 
“marry and reform long before his match in 
1797 , with Miss Spooner, whose father was a 
Liverpool merchant, be had abandoned the 
frivolities of fashion, and though to the last, per¬ 
haps, not a little vain of Rie attention paid him 
iq high society, had become a strict observer of 
tlic moral and relimous principles which ho so* 
wortliily practised dimtig his long and useful career. 
Being returned at tlm general election of 17^4 for 
Hull and Yorkshire, he elected to sit for the latter, 
and became the champion of the cause by which 
be most distinguished himself, the abolitiim of 
slavey. Having mentioned, in sketch of Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe’s life, tlie names of the leading advo¬ 
cates of that humane and honourable reform, and 
the dates at which they respectively came forwaid 
to advocate it, it will suffice to observe here that Mr. 
WUborforce appears to have beeu led to espouse 
it, by the strong Ktatements in Mr. Clarkson’s 
Essay on slavery. Mr. Wilberforee’s sons, in writ¬ 
ing the life of their father, represent that he did 
not follow, but led Mr. Clark^. A careful ex¬ 
amination of the case made out on both sides, has 
brought most impartial judges to a different con- 
elusion, and aaaigued the honour of being the,firat 
great agitator to Clarkson, and not to Wilberforce. 
The latter brought the subject before the House of 
Commominl7i^< lUuesS during tbe next session, 
and the presimre of other busineas the s^ion after, 
prevent^ a renewal of the motion. The year after 
die first blow wasatruck, in tho passing without a 
division of a set of gene)^ resolutions moved by 
him, and eloquently suppo^t^ by Pitt, Fox, uid 
Burke. A powerful opp^tion to tiie further pro- 
gresB of die cause was now organised, and long 
perantod in'by intereated partiee. In 1781, hia 
bill for prevcntisg the importation of African ne¬ 
groes into the British colonies, was defeated by a 
majority of 7S. In the foUowing year, the fitvonr- 
able impression, .made by these discussions in the 
House, and the force . $1 pidiHo opinion abroad, 
enabled him to earry 'a le^iution, with only 85 
dhsentient votes, in favenir df a gradual aboUtion; 
but it was not until 1807, when Mr. Fox was in 
power, that Mr. Wilberfbim had the gratification 
of, aering the measure triumph mi the motion of 
that nobl^nded>aad couiageous statesman. 
ButitWasinAaBd^ v^onaand conscientious 


opponent nf 4avmy alone that Mr. Wilberforce 
a^uired eosiidmatiisn in Parliammit, and throngh- 
out the poun^. He professed at dt times to sot 
upon principle to be tbe Mend of peace and 
ratiim^ libmty, and dius, though the intimate and 
affectionate Mend of Mr. Pit^ and die supporter 
of his administratiem, he vindio^d hia consistency 
upon several important occarions, by taking an in- 
depend^ course in politics. A fair idea of his 
public career in the House may be obtained by 
noticing the part he took on a few leadi^ questions. 
He was a supporter of Btrliamentary Reform and 
of Catholic Emancipation. In February 1783 he 
advocated the treaty of peace with the United States 
«f Amei'ica and their allies, forcibly observing, that 
tranquillity was essentially requisite “irfter a mad 
and calamitous war.”- On the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, he censured the intemperance of 
the opposition, and warned the government against 
the dimger of producing papers which might be 
injurious to the public service. *In 1790 he agreed 
with ministers respecting the convention with Spain, 
and when the war with Tippoo Saib was discus^, hp 
hontended that the aggresrion was on the I’rince’s 
side. Supporting in like manner the war under¬ 
taken against Revolutionary France, he never- 
thelem declared himaelf against the policy of pro¬ 
tracting the contest after a settled government had 
been established in that conntry. He was con¬ 
sequently a supporter of the peace of Amiens. In 
1804, he agreed with government as to tho pro¬ 
priety of the inquiries and preparations instituted 
relative to the defence of the country, in the event 
of foreign invasion ; but in the following year, took 
a leading part against them, in making a motion for 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. By proceedings 
such as these, Mr. Wilberforce secured his return 
as member for Yorkshire without opposition, at the 
genera! elections of 1790, 1796, 1802, and 1806. 
In 1807 however the families of I’llzwilliam and 
Lascelles combined to turn him out of the re¬ 
presentation, but notwithstanding their united in¬ 
fluence and immense property, he was placed first 
on the poll at the end of an election, remarkable as 
exhibiting the largest number of freeholders that 
up to that time had ever recorded their votes at an 
English election. The expense incurred in this 
struggle deterred him from presenting himself to the 
county in 1812, but he obtaineda scat for Bramber, 
which ho continued to repi-esent until 1825, when 
be accepted the Cbiltem Hundreds, and finally 
retired from public life. 

As an adthor, Mr. Wilberforce obtained a degree 
of success fully commensurate with ]iis Parlia¬ 
mentary reputation. Jn 1797 he published two 
works, “An ^logy for thwChristian Sabbatii,” in 
8vo, and a “ Practical View of th# Prevailing Re- 
ligioua System of Rrofesaed Gbristians in the Higher 
and Middle Classes of this county, contrasted with 
Real Christianity,” 8vo. In this' production, which 
went through three laige editions within a year, he 
advocated nigh Calvinistio doctrines, and took hia 
place in the ranks of the severe theologians. He 
published in 1823 “An Appeal to the Religion, 
Justice, and Humanity of the Brituh Empii-^ in 
behalf of the Ne^ Slavra in the West Indira.” 
These were his principal works, bat several of hia 
i^ieechra have been printed, and he was a frequent 
contributor to a periodical pubiicitiion, entitled the 
“Gbriatian Obaraver.” 
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To review in » mtioal epirit tie 
man, who meant so well, and realiv effectcdho IWW 
good, would be ungenerous. With the 
agreed with him in Teligious opinions, he h«d aw, 
still retains a high character. By the puMw at 
large, he was properly respected for tho sincerity 
and zeal with which he conducted himself onroiuiy 
trying and important occasions; and both by oratots 
and scholars ho was justly admired for the purity 
with which he wrote and spoke, and for the persua¬ 
siveness of his eloquence. Philanthropy founded 
in religious sentiment with the prominent charac¬ 
teristic of his life, and for this he deserves to be 
warmly commended. At the same time the asser- 
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ww to hppear; that h« eomjnmaUMa 
Ibd dhnd “to tlifc powers that bo,’^,witb a tenre 
accomi^atiiig kdty than befits tlie man, who i 
takes his stand npon principle as the moral regeae- / 
rator of mankind, and espeeialJy of the society to / 
which he biilongs; that his feeling not mfreqaentiy 
rm away with hJs reason; and in sliurt, tiiat though / 
unquestionably a very good man, he was far fi’om 
being either a philosopher^r a slatesnmu. 


THOMAS TELFORD.. 


TnERE is a colossal statue by Baillie, of thia dis- 
tingnlkbcd engineer, in the chapel of St. John. Its 
size, and the confined situation in which it is placed^ 
arc i^favonrable to the examination of its merits. 
The epitaph.is a model of the style of composition 
to which it belongs. ^ 

Thomas Telford, 

President of the institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

Bom at Glendinuiug in Eskdale, 
Dumfriesshire, in mdcci.xvii. 

Died in London MiKiccxxxiv. 

The orphan sou of a shepherd, self-educated, 

He raised himself, 

By Ids oxtniordinary talents and integrity, 
From the humble condition of an operative mason. 
And became one of tho 
Most eminent Civil Engineers of the age. 

This marble has been erected near the spot 
Where his remains are deposited. 

By the friends who revered his virtues. 

But his noblest monuments are to bo found amongst 
The great public works of his Country. 

If it were necessary to prove that a man of 
practical genius will be sure to do every tiling, 
however humble, well that he Jakes in hand, we 
might refer to the neatness wnb which Telford, 
while working obscurely in his native parish ns a 
stone cutter, used to form the letters of Ae epitaphs 
upon tombstones, "which teach the rustic mo¬ 
ralist to die.” A youth thus lowly placed in a small 
village, could obtain but a seanty pwtion of the ele¬ 
ments of education. A natural love of books how¬ 
ever, and the Ifttle employment afforded by the 
business of the village in his trade, gave him leisure 
for readmg, which he greedily availed himself of. 
He wrote poetry, contributed verses to "Uuddi- 
mau’s We^ly Magazine,” and addressed a poetical 
epistle to Burns, which is quoted with praise in 
Dr. Currie’s life of that poputo bard. 

Upon completing his apprenticeship, Telford re¬ 
moved to Edinburgh, and finding good employment, 
enlarged his views of the future, % studying archi¬ 
tecture, and the mathematical sciences. Not only 
at this early period, but at much later stages of his 
life, he relied principally upcm himself, in learning 
every thing he desired to know. Perhaps there is 


no second instance of a man so extensively self- 
instructed, when he might have commanded tlie best 
assistance. As he now taught himself algebra and 

f eomob-y, ha afterwards taught himself Latin, 
'renefa, and Gennau. It is remarkable that he did 
not prize mathematical knowledge, assorting that 
^it tended to lead a mau to abstraction and theoiy, 
’wheneas practical experiment were the only things 
on which an»Eiigineei should rely. At Edinburgh 
his c&idition was much impupvtri by the business 
be obtained, and his constant otteuiion to the im¬ 
provement of his mind, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. ll»was fortunate in obtaining the {mtro- 
nage of Sir William Pulteuey, whose original nume 
was Johnstone, and who, like himself, was a native 
of the parish of Westi'rwick. By Sir William, he 
was encoiu'aged to remove to London in 17U2, and 
once settled in tlial great mart for talent and in¬ 
dustry, he did not long remain unnoticed or unre- ! 
tained. His progress now was steady, and though 
at first b> no tue-uis sliining was always advancing. 
His first public employment appears to have been 
in Portsraonth dock-yard, where ho so gratified tlie 
Commissioners by his careful manner of business, 
that he in a manner secured a renewal of his ser¬ 
vice# as occasion offered. In 1787, ho was chosen , 
surveyor of works m Shropshire, a situation Mhich 
lie retained till his death, and distinguished by 
connecting with it several of the must siujumdous 
undertakings, by which his name and his era have 
been made memorable; the principal of these, and 
that one upon which bis fame as a civil engineer most 
proudly rests, was the great line of rciad from Lon¬ 
don, which commeiming under Highgate archway, 
and passing through Shrewsbury, proceeds by 
Conwayand Menai bridges toHolyhead. ThcMenai 
bridge, one of the greatest wondersof drt in England, 
is tmque^ionably a magnificent proof of his capacity 
for new and effective comMnations on the grandest 
scale. This bridge is constructed over the small 
strait of the sea which intervenes betwixt the 
mainland of North Wales and the island of Angle- 
sea, and carries the road which proceeds onward 
to Holyhead. Before its erection, the communica¬ 
tion was maintained by means oi ferry-boats, and 
was therefore subject to delays and even dangers. 
The bridge is at a point n^ the town of Bangor, 
from near w^ich its appearance is strikingly grand. 
It is bmlt partly of stone and partly of iron, on the 
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Bo^Dsion priooi]^, Mid eonsiats of seven stone 
srwes, exceeding in magnitude tvery work of the 
kind in th# worid. They connect the land with tho 
two main piers, which rke fifty-three feet afrove 
the level of the road, over the top of which the,, 
eh^ns are sn^eiided, each chabi being 1714 feet' 
from the fastei^ngB in the rock. The first three- 
masted vMisel passed under the bridge in 1A26. 
Her topmasts were nearly as high as a frigate’s; but 
they cleared twelve feet and a half b lotv the cen¬ 
tre of the roadway. The suspending power of the 
cbaina was calculated at 2016 tons; the total weight 
of each chain, 121 ton&t This stupendous under¬ 
taking occasioned 'I\«lford more intense Bionght 
than any other of his works; he told his friend 
(Dr. James CJelnnd) that bis extreme anxiety for 
a short time jirevious to the opening of the bridge 
prevented him from sleeping, and that a much 
iouger(«mtinunnce of that state of r md must have 
undermined his health. * 

The Caleduumu canal is another of Telford's 
splendid works, in constrilcting every part of which, 
though prodigious difficulties wore to be suruionnt- 
ed, he was successful. That it has not ai'swored 
tlie commercial purposes for which it was designed, 
is a subject of distinct consideration, and does not 
afilect the ability displayed in its execution. But 
<‘ven this work docs not redound so much tn his ^ 
credit as tho roads t^ughout the same disitrict. 
That from Inverness to the county of* Sutherland, 
and through Caithn^s, made not only, so 4r as 
i-espects ifs oonstxuction, but its direction, under his 


orders, is superior, in point of line and smoothness, 
to any part of the road of equal continuous length 
between London and Inverness, This is a remark¬ 
able &ct, which, from the great difficulties he had 
to overcome in passing through a rugged, hilly, and 
mountainous district, incontrovortibly establishes 
his superior skill in the engineering department, as 
well as in the constixiction of great public commu¬ 
nications. 

Amongst Telford’s other works, those that chiefly 
attract our notice are the St. Katherine’s Docks at 
London, the Chirk and i%nteysulte aqueducts, and 
almost ^1 the canals by which Shropshiro is inter¬ 
sected. The inland navigation of Sweden is an- 
etlier monument of his genius. He was invited to 
undertake this work by & Swedish government in 
1808, the object being to connect the great fresh¬ 
water lakes, and to form a direct communication 
by water between the North Sea and the Baltic. 
For this gigantic enterprise, Telford laid out the 
ground in person, and in due course fully accom¬ 
plished it, with the assistance of experienced British 
workmen. •' 

' For some years before his death, Telford retired 
from business, and amused his old age by writing a 
detailed account of tho principal undertakings he 
liod planned and executed. For this work he 
superintended the iilfistrations. Tumperate and 
regular habits prolonged his life to an advanced 
stage. Uo died at his house in Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and was buried in the Abbey. 
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OrbrithuB, first Abbot, ruled twelve years: died 
618. 

Germanus, first Prior. 

Aldrcdus, second ditto ; died 675. 

Sywardus; died 68^. 

OsmunduB, ruled twenty-one years} died 705. 
Selredos; died 744. 

OrgariTs, ruled twenty-one years; died 765. 
Britlistanus; died 7^- 

AnotheiuOrbrithus, the second Abbot; ruled twelve 
years, and died 797. 

Alwyus; died 820. 

Alwyus II.; died 837. 

Algarus; died 880. 

.Edmenis, 922. 

Alfmidtis, 9!t0. 

Alfri(nis; died 056. 

The preceding names, though given in “ Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon,” are there represented ah test¬ 
ing on no historical authority. The first Abbot 
with whom we are made regularly acquainted is 

Wulsinus, appointed 962 ; died 1004. 

Alfwyus, or Alwyus ; died 1017. 

Wulnoth; died 1049. 

Bad wine; died 1068. 

Galfridus, or Goi&idns, ruled four years, and was 
deprived 1072. 

Vitalis; died 1082. 

Gilbert, cr Gislebertus Crispinus, retained the 
Abbacy thirty-two years, and died 1114. 
Herebert, or Herebertus, chosen 1121; H.-d 1140. 
Gcrvase de Blois, natural sou of King Stephen, 
and memorable for his dissipation of 3ie Abbej- 
lands; died 1159. 

Laurentius, or Laurence ; died 1175. 

Walter Prior, of Winchester ; died ll9(t 
William Postard, elected 1191; died 1200. 

Ralph Papilon, or de Arundel; deposed 1214. 
William de Humets, or Huntbz, elected 1214; died 
1222 . ^ 

Richard de Berkyng, ruled twenty-four years, and 
died 1246. * 

Richard de Crokesleye or Crockeleo; died 1258. 
PhilifsLewesham, was elected, and died the some 
year, 1268. 

Blchai^ de Ware, King’s Treasurer; died 1283. 
Walter de Wpnlok ; died 1307. 

Richard de Sudbury, m: Kedington; died 1315. 
William Curtlington; died 1333. 

Thomas Henley; di^ 1344. 

Simon de Kyr^eston; died 1349. 

Simon lAngham; died 1376. 

Nicholas Lulington; died 1386. 

William de Ckilchester; died 1420. 


Richard Harounden, Ilarouden, or Harweden; ro- 
Mgned upon a pension, 1440. 

Edmund Kyrton ; died 1466. 

George Norwych ; died 1409. • 

I'fadiiuis Millyni, Bishop of Hereford iii 1474; died 
1492. 

John Estoney, chosen 1474 ; died 1498. 

Gf wge Fascet; died 1500. 

Jotju Islip ; died 1532. 

William Boston, or Benson, surrendered the Abbey 
to Henry VI11. January 16, 1539-40; died 1549. 

't-oraas Tliirlby, Bisltop 1540; Bishopric sup- 
ureasod, 1550; died 1670 

krehard Cox, installed on Boston’s death; deprived 
by ftaeun Mary ; died 1581. 

Hugh Weston, D.D., installed pn Cox’'- deprivation, 
Uopiived by Cardiiml Pole fur adultery; died 
1558. 

John FcckeiihafA, wliase right name was llowman, 
the last mitred Abbot who sat in Parliament; a 
niaii highly ])raised by Caindvii, and all other 
writers who sjieak of him ■ but notwithstandiug 
hiK many virtues,repea'odly imprisoued bv Queen 
ELuabeUi, bocauve he would not change his reli¬ 
gion. He died a prisoner-at Wisbech Castle, 
1585. 

William Bili, first ^lean on the new foundation of 
Westminster Abbey, as a Collegiate Church; 
died 1561. 

Gabriel Guodman; died 1601 

Launoelot Andrews, D.D., master of Pembroke 
Hall, Prebend of Paiicras, succossivcly Bishop 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester; died 1626. 

Richard Ncile, Neyle, or NealeJ installed 1605, on 
tile promotion of Dean Andrews to the See of 
Chit^ester; Bishop of Rochester 1608, and sue- 
Ccssiveiy of Lichfield aud Coventry, of Luicoln, 
of Durham, of WLichcster, and finally Arch¬ 
bishop of York; ll>40. 

George Montaigne, or Moimtain; died 1628. 

Robert Townson, D.D., instailed 1617, when his 
predecessor became Bishop of I^coln ; pro¬ 
moted to the See of Salisbury ICsdfmd died the 
ytSr after. 

John Williams, installed 1620; Bishop of Lincoln 
and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 1621; 
deprived of the latter oifico in 1626; ^ fined 
10,0001. and ordered to be imprisoned in Bio 
Tower by the Star Cliamber, on a charge of cor¬ 
rupting witnesses, in 1637, and suspended from 
all offices and privileges; disehaiged from the 
Tower in 1640; trommted to the Archbishopric 
of York 1641; again imprisoned in the Tower; 
rel^tsed in eighteen weeks; besii^ed and todc 
Aberconway Castle in 1645; died 1650, 
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Dr. Richard Steward, appointed 1044; died 1001. 
John Earle, D.D. instaUed 1660; anccesaively 
Bishop *of Worcester and Salisbury; died 
1666. * 

John Dolbeui^ D.D., installed 1662 on the prom^ 
tion of Dr. Earle to the See of Worcester; 
Bishop of Rochester 1606 ; Archbishop of York 
1683; died 1686. 

Thomas Sprat, D.D.; died 1713. 

Francu Atterbury, D.D.; died 1731-2. • 

Samuel Bradford, D.D., instiled 1723; Bishop of 
Caiiisle and R^hester ; died 1731. 

Joseph Wiloooks, D.D.jr Bishop of Rochester, and 


Dean of Westminster t» oontinendcan 1731; died 
1736. 

Zachary Pearce, D.D., succeeded Dr. Wilcocks in 
the Deanery and Bishopric ; died 1774. 

John Thomas, D.D., Dean and BMiop of Rochester; 
died 1793. 

Samuel Horsley, LL.D,, succeeded Dr. Thomas in 
the Deanery and Bishopric ; died 1866. 

William Vincent, D.D., installed 1802 upon the 
translation of Bishop Horsley to the See of St. 

• Asaph ; died 1815. 

John Ireland, D.D., inched ,816 ; died 1842. i 

Thomas Turtou, D.D., installed 1842, 

I 


PREBENDARIES. 


FIRST STALL. 

Simon Haynes, 1646. 

Andrew Poruc, 1652. 

Prebendaries since lasff iktUmneid by Queen Elisabeth. 

William Barlow, successivniy Bishop of St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, Batlf and Wells, and Chichester, 
1660. 

John Browne, 1563. 

Thomas Mountford, 1686. 

Gabriel Moore, 1631. 

SECOND STALL. 

John Re'dman, 1640. 

Alexander Nowell, 1651. 

John Richards, l.-ib i. 

Since the laa Settlement by (^ucen Elizabeth. 

Humphre;; Perkins, 1660. 

John Read. 
lUehard Wood, 1687. 

Heni'y Cassar, 1609. 

Thomas Wilson, 1626. 

•THIKD STALL. 

Edward Leighton, 1540. 

Edward Kebte, 1647. 

John Baker, 1633. 

iSiinoe the last sdUemetU byl^ucen Elisabeth. 

John Hardyman, 1660. 

Percival Wvbourno. 

John Pox. V 
John Witet^623. 

Christopher Wren. 

Richard Stewart, 1638. 

Foinern stall. 

Anthonv Belhuds, 1640. 

Richard Alveye, 1662. 

John Ranoidge, 1663. 

SSnee (he last SettUmenl by Queen Elizabeth. 

RkduLzd Cheney, 1660, Bishop of Gloueester. 
Riciuurd Mn^ley, 1662. 

Will^ Wickham, 1670. 


— Ramsden. 

William Chaderton, 

— Wagstaff. 

Richard Webster, 1686, 

Richard Hackinyt; died 1616, 

JohuUult, 1616. 

Lodowick Weems, or Weinys, 1630. 

FIFTH STALL. 

William Bntteii, or Bretton, 1640. 

Edmund Grindall, 1552. 

John Moremaii, 1664. 

John Smith, 1664. 

Since the last SeMkment by Queen Elizabeth. 

Richard Alvoy, 1660. 

Thomas Aldrich, 1676. 

John Rug", 1676. 

Nicholas Bond, 1682. 

William Robinson, 1607. 

Matthew Nicholas. 

SIXTH STALL. 

Dennis Dalyon, 1640. 

Since the last Settlement by Queen Elkabeik. 

Edmund Seamier, or Scambler, 1560. 

— Beauumt. 

Matthew Hutton. 

Walter Jones, 1668. ^ 

Griffith Lewis, 1577. 

George Darrel, 1607. o 

Peter Heylin, 161|1. 

SEVENTH STALL. 

Humphrey Perkins, 1640. 

Francis Mallet, 1653. 

Alphonsua de i^inas, 1654. 

Since the last Settlement by Queen Mizaheth 

Alexmider Nowell, 1660. 

John Hill, 1561. 

John Pory, 1568. 

Thomas Aldrich, or Aldridge, 1673. 

John Still, 1673, Bp. of Bath and Wells. 
Thomas Ravis, 1592. 
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Godfrey G(M>dinaii, 1607. 

Theodore Price, 1P23. 

Roger Bates, 1631. 

John Towers, 1634. 

Jonathan Browne, 1638. 

EIQHTU SmL. 

Thomas Essex, 1540. 

Since t/te last Settlement, by Quern MkuhelL 

William Latymer, 1600. 

— Buckley. ^ 

— Rand. 

Griffith WilUams, 1628. 

Benjamin Lauey, 1641, Bp. of Peterboi-ough. 

NINTH STALL. 

Thomas Elfordo, 1540. 

Since ttie la^ ^ttknwnt by Queen Elkabeth. 

Richard Reeve, or Ryne, 1660. 

Cuth.hert Bellot, 1594. 

Robert Newell, 1613. 

TENTH STALL. 

John Malvern, 1640. 

Since the last Settlement by Queen Elisatjefli, 

William Dow'iiliain, 1560. 

Kdinund Freko, 1564. 

.John Young, 1572. 

('hristopher Sutton, 1606. 

Ijanik Osbaldestou, 1620. 

Benjamin Laiicy, 1630, Bp. of Peterborough. 

ELEVENTH STALL. 

William llarvy, 1540. 

Sineii the lad Settlement by Queen EliscAeth, 

William Yongc, 1560. 

John Wickham. 

Richard Bancroft, 1502, Bishop of London. 
Launcelot Andrews, 1.507. 

Adrian de Sara via, 1601. 

Gabriel Grant, 1682. 

William Ueywood, 1638. 

TWELFTH STALL. 

Gerard Carleton, 1640. 

Giles Eyi’e, 1640. 

Thomas Brickett, 1561. * 

Since the last Settlement ^y Queen EliiscAeth. 

Gabriel Goodman, 1560 
Thomas Watts, ^561. 

Edward Grant, 1677. • 

William Barlow, 1601, Bp. of Lincoln. 

John King, 1613. 

George Eglionby, 1638, 

The Prebendaries admitted wnee the Restoration, 
1660, had no fixed Stalls to their Prebends, but 
upon any vacancy, tho new Prebendary vras in¬ 
stalled in the lowest Stall on the ride where the 
vacancy happened, and not in the Stall of him 
who died, or was promoted. 

Henry Killigrew, 1660. 

John Doughty, 1660. 


WMter Jones, 1660. 

Richard Busby, 1660. 

John Sudbury, 1660. • 

Jamffl Lamb, 1660. 

^Davitt Mitchell, 1660, Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Francis Walsall, fOeo. • 

Herbert Thorndike, 1661. 

Thomas Gorges, 1661. 

Thomas Tri^ett, 1661. 

Samuel Baiton, 1662. 

Charles Gibbs, 1662. 

Robert South, 1663. 

George StradUng, 1663. , 

Richard Perincheife, 1664. . 

Robert Boreman, 1667. 

Thomas Sprat, 16(J0. 

William Owtram,*1670. 

Nicholas Only, 1672. 

Simon Patrick, 1672. 

John North, li>72. 

Richard Colebrand, 1673. 

Adam Littleton, 1674. 

Francis Durant de Brevall, 1078. 

Richard Anneslev, 1679. 

William Sill, 1681. 

Edward Pelling, 1683. 

Samuel de Langle, 1683. 

Ocoi’ge Bia’keley, 1687. 

*Jain^ Sartrens, or de Sarti^ 1688. 

Peter Du*ch, 1689. * 

Steplfen lJpm.Tn, 1601. 

Anthony Horiieck, 1603. * 

Thomas Dent, 1004. 

William Paine 
liichard Wilii.s, 1605, 

Samuel Burton, 1606. 

Richard Lucas, 1606. 

Thonias LjutWd, 1700. 

Edw'urd Gee, 1701. 

Richard Martyii I 70 J. 

Michael Evans, i 70!. 

Thomas Knii>e, 17o7. 

.Samuel Bradford, I 707 .’ 

Lawrence Brodrick, 1710. 

Jonathan KimberU-y, 1711. 

Thomas Sprat, 1713. 

Robprt Cannon, 1715. 

John Watson, 1715. 

Harry Barker, 1716. 

Thomas Manningham, 1720, 

William Craig, 1720. 

Joseph Wilcocks, 1720 
John Wynne, 1721. 

John Mandcville, 1722. 

John Herbert, 172X 
Edward Willes, 1724. 

George Ingram, 1724. 

Benjamin Ibbot, 1724. 

JasHB Hargraves, 1724, 

Maurice Suckling, 1725. 

Edward Aspinwml, 1720. 

Soawen Kenrick, 1729. 

Robert Thistletbwaite, 1730. 

Robert Friend, 1731. 

Alured Clarke, 1731. 

Richard Bundy, 1732. 

Wflliam Bai-nard, 1732. 

Thomas Hayter, 1738. 

Matthew Hutton, 17<^* 

John Nicon, 1740 . 
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Bichaxd Bollock, 1741. 

J(^ Home^ 1742. 
iJobo Heyl/n, 1743 . 

Robert Hay-Ihwin(Oid, 1743. 
Thomas Wilson, 1743. 

William Freiinl, 1744. 

Jcrfm Taylor, 1740. 

Edward Crane, 1746. > 

Christwliep Wilson, 1743^ 
Edward Townshend, 1749. 
PbiBp Ymige, 1730., 

John Thomas, 1734j 
Richard Cope, 1754. « 

John Oswald, 1755. * 

Thomaa Greene, 1756. 

Thomas Newton, 1757.< 

Reeve Ballard, 1758. 

Joseph Atwell, 1759. 

John Ifair, I 76 I. 

Joseph Hoare, 1762. 

Charles Burdett, 171 ^. 

Philip Lloyd, 1763. 

Robert Fowler, 1765. 

William Bell, 176.5. 

William Stockwood, 1766. 
Charles Wake, 1768. 

Benjamin Kennicot, 1770. 
James Cornwallis, 1770. 
Thomaa Patrick Yon^, 1771. 
Thomas Marriott, 17/2. 
Nathan WethereU, 1^5. 
Nichcdas Boscawen, 1777. 
Robert Clive, 1778. 

Robert Poole Finch, 1781. . 

Thomas Jackson, 1782. 

George Pretyman, 1784. 
William Cleaver, 1784. 


Samuel Smith, 1787. , 

Charles Fynes-Ciinton, 1788. 

William dole, 1793. 

Charles Moss, 1792. 

A Thomas Hughes, 1793. 

* George WilBam Lukin, 1797* 

John Wheler, 1797. 

Thomas Canston, 1799. 

William Vincent, 1801. 

Gmnid Valerian Wellesley, 1802. 

Jithu Ireland, 1802. 

Howel Holland Edward^ 1803. 

Joseph Allen, 1806. 

Lord Henry Fits Roy, 1807. 

Willimn Boughts, I 8 O 7 . 

Walker King, 1808. 

Frederiek Viliam Blomberg, 1808. 
William Carey, 1809. 

William Harry Bdward Bentinck, 1809. 
James W^hber, 1816. 

William Short, 1816. 

William Toumay, 1818. 

Andrew Bdl, 1819. 

George Holcombe, 1822. 

Edmund Goadenough, 1826, 

T. Mann re 1827. 

Henry Vinceiii Bajiey, 1828. 

James Henry Moak^ 78.50.' ' 

Lord John Thynne, 1831. 

Henry Ryder, 1831. . 

Evelyn L. Sutton, 1832. 

Hon. Edward Grey, 1833. 

Henry Hart Milnmn, 1835. 

John Jennings, 1837. 

Edward Repton, 1838. 

Temple Frere, 1838, 


: END. 


; Gi RtviMavos, Priatets. St. yoh»% SqwUe, LsnCon. 









